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Seldom  is  the  biograpliy  of  a  man  of  letters  or  of  science 
distinguished  by  many  personal  adventures  and  stirring 
incidents.  These,  while  they  captivate  the  attention  of 
the  crowd,  do  not  furnish  materials  for  abiding  instruction, 
nor  the  best  models  for  imitation.  What  it  most  concerns 
us  to  know  is  the  home  life,  the  daily  labors,  and  the 
character  of  him  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow-men,  as  a  teacher  with  his  pen  and 
tongue,  and,  if  happily  it  may  be  also  as  an  exemplar,  in 
his  own  person,  of  the  truth  of  the  precepts  which  he  in- 
culcates. 

The  lesson  is  made  more  instructive,  if  there  be  revealed 
to  us  the  struggles  which  the  subject  of  the  biography  had 
to  make  against  the  depressing  influence  of  poverty  or  of 
disease.  Successful  progress  in  the  high-road  of  general 
or  of  professional  literature  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
true  heroism,  and  entitles  him  to  admiration  and  respect 
in  a  higher  degree  than  are  so  readily  conceded  to  the 
successful  soldier,  and  to  the  daring  adventurer  into  un- 
known regions. 
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In  these  respects,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  com- 
mends itself  to  our  favorable  notice.  It  exhibits  a  man 
whose  childhood  was  passed  in  a  state  neither  favorable  to 
health  nor  to  the  best  culture  of  the  affections,  and  whose 
manhood  was  ushered  in  by  alarming  disease,  which, 
although  often  remitting  in  its  violence,  was  ever  his  com- 
panion until  the  day  of  his  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  adverse  circumstances,  his  mind  was  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a  state  of  maturity  and  even  vigor,  which 
enabled  him,  under  the  impelling  power  of  a  resolute  will 
and  high  conscientiousness,  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  guide  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  in  the  means  of  preserving  their 
health  and  cultivating  their  intellect,  conjointly  with  the 
better  and  kindlier  sentiments  of  their  nature. 

Doctor  Combe,  on  being  debarred  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession  by  repeated  attacks  of  disease,  did  not,  as 
most  men  would  be  tempted  to  do,  sink  into  a  state  of 
mental  depression  and  discouragement,  and  plead  the 
privileges  commonly  conceded  to  an  invalid,  of  dispensa- 
tion from  all  labor,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  recourse  to  those  hygienic  and  curative 
measures  which  judicious  friends  and  his  own  experimental 
observations  taught  him  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition. He  accordingly  sought  in  travel  and  change 
of  climate  and  scene,  and  in  obedience  to  dietetic  rules, 
that  relief  which  mere  bed-chamber  practice,  with  its  rou- 
tine of  drugs,  so  generally  fails  to  give  to  the  delicate, 
and  especially  the  consumptive  invalid.     But  he  was  not 
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content  "SYith  watching  the  effects  of  these  various  agents 
of  hygiene  on  his  own  person,  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
made  a  record  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  his  friends,  so  many  of  which  are  placed 
before  the  reader  in  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and,  also,  in  articles  for  medical  journals;  and, 
still  more,  in  separate  treatises  for  the  perusal  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  general  reader.  In  this  last  division  are  his 
treatises  on  the  Principles  of  Physiology ;  on  Digestion 
and  Dietetics,  and  on  the  3Ianagement  of  Infancy. 

The  Life  and  Qon^espondence  of  Dr.  Oomhe,  as  written 
and  arranged  by  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Combe,  consti- 
tuting the  present  volume,  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  It  treats  of  the  effects  of  different  climates  on 
the  invalid  who  is  threatened  with  or  actually  laboring 
under  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  gives  minute  direc- 
tions for  his  conduct  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Advice 
and  precepts  are,  also,  offered  on  the  ever  important 
points  of  education — national,  collegiate,  and  private — 
with  reference  to  actual  wants  and  adaptations.  Great 
questions  of  morals  and  ethics,  and  the  minor  but  still 
useful  ones  of  personal  deportment  and  thrift,  are  brought 
before  the  reader  in  the  letters  to  friends,  and  occasionally 
in  the  more  formal  replies  to  the  interrogations  proposed 
to  Dr.  Combe.  Not  less  pertinent  and  instructive  are  his 
remarks  and  precautions  on  Public  Hygiene,  and  on  the 
internal  economy  and  government  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the 
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biographer  has  combined  what  was  due  to  fraternal  affec- 
tion with  the  requirements  of  philosophic  impartiality; 
and  he  has  thus  acquitted  himself  with  success  of  a  task,  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  which  was  increased  by  the  very 
nearness  of  his  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

Doctor  Combe's  residence  at  the  court  of  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  was  too  brief  to  allow  of  his  becoming  a  cour- 
tier, even  if  inclination  and  character  had  so  determined 
him.  His  intercourse  with  royalty  was,  however,  of  a 
gratifying  kind,  by  its  revealing  what  is  too  seldom  met 
with  in  the  person  of  a  monarch,  viz.,  the  virtues  which 
adorn  a  private  station,  united  with  ability  to  govern  the 
state  with  an  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

The  objections  which  some  readers  may  make  against 
the  coloring  imparted  to  this  volume  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  language  and  philosophy  of  phrenology,  will  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  reflection,  that,  even  as  a  conventional  creed, 
the  new  system  gives  us  a  more  plausible  explanation  than 
any  hitherto  professed  of  recondite  and  before  obscure 
psychological  phenomena.  Like  the  received  nomencla- 
ture and  system  of  Chemistry,  it  is  in  harmony  with,  and 
allows  of  the  best  arrangement  of,  all  the  facts;  a  precious 
advantage  both  for  him  who  desires  to  learn,  and  for  him 
who  would  enlarge  the  actual  boundaries  of  science. 

The  popularity  of  Dr.  Combe's  works  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  frequent  and  still  continued  issue  of  successive  edi- 
tions.    On  reliable  information,  it  may  be  stated  that  not 
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less  than  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  Principles  of  Phy- 
siology/ have  been  printed  and  sold  in  this  country.  Thirty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sent  out  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  Management  of  In- 
fancy, edited  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  now  published  by  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Wells  (New  York),  counts  about  six  thousand 
copies.  Of  the  amount  of  issue  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics, 
the  writer  of  this  has  not  the  requisite  data  to  allow  of 
his  stating  it  with  confidence.  It  may,  without  exagge- 
ration, be  put  down  at  five  thousand  copies. 


PREFACE. 


Dr.  Combe's  Executors  were  led  to  desire  that  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  and  a  selection  from  his  Letters,  should 
be  published,  by  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  acceptable 
to  medical  students  and  young  medical  practitioners,  as 
supplying  them  with  hints  calculated  to  assist  the  former 
in  their  studies,  and  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  their 
practical  duties — to  patients,  as  containing  his  opinions 
on  a  variety  of  cases  of  chronic  maladies  to  which  general 
rules  are  applicable — and  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  that  portion  of  the  public  which  knew 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  books,  as  exhibiting  him 
in  his  private  capacity  as  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  mem^ber 
of  domestic  society,  and,  above  all,  as  a  patient  acting  out 
in  his  own  person,  in  trying  circumstances,  and  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  those  principles  of  hygiene  which 
he  taught  in  his  writings  and  recommended  to  general 
adoption. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Author  of  the  present 
work  to  undertake  the  duty  of  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
although  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  brother  to  Dr. 
Combe,  were,  firsts  that  no  other  person  could  be  found 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  his 
private  life,  and  was  at  the  same  time  willing  and  other- 
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wise  qualified  to  execute  tlie  task ;  and,  secondly^  that  from 
the  copiousness  of  the  materials  left,  Dr.  Combe  could  be 
rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own  biographer. 

On  examining  the  manuscripts,  they  were  found  to  be 
of  so  miscellaneous  a  character  that  they  did  not  admit  of 
arrangement  in  reference  to  their  subjects:  the  chrono- 
logical order,  therefore,  remained  as  the  only  one  avail- 
able, and  it  has  been  followed.  It  is  attended  with  the 
disadvantage  of  desultoriness  and  repetition ;  but  any  arti- 
ficial classification  according  to  topics  would  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  greater  evils  of  constraint,  and  also 
of  imperfect  development;  for  the  materials  do  not  consist 
of  essays  written  in  a  systematic  form,  but  of  familiar  let- 
ters, in  which  topics  of  importance  are  introduced,  and 
partially  discussed,  without  any  view  to  a  full  elucidation, 
or,  in  general,  to  publication.  They  possess,  however,  the 
freedom  and  freshness  of  s2:)ontaneous  effusion,  which  is 
the  natural  compensation  for  diffuseness  and  repetition; 
and  as  Dr.  Combe  was  a  systematic  thinker,  they  are 
characterized  by  a  degree  of  unity  of  design,  and  con- 
sistency of  execution,  which  preserves  them  from  being 
a  collection  of  mere  heterogeneous  thoughts  and  impres- 
sions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  painful  anxiety  with 
which  the  Author  of  the  work  proceeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  He  endeavored  to  view  the  materials  in  the 
light  in  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  appear  to  liberal 
and  intelligent  readers,  and  rejected  or  admitted  them 
according  to  his  anticipation  of  their  probable  judgments; 
but,  possessing  no  standard  of  other  men's  thoughts  and 
feelings  adequate  to  guide  him  in  making  a  selection  on 
such  a  principle,  he  at  times  became  perplexed,  and  hesi- 
tated in  his  course.     To  obtain,  if  possible,  some  glimpse 
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into  the  probability  of  his  success  or  failure,  he  solicited 
a  number  of  intelligent  persons,  some  of  them  the  intimate 
friends  of  Dr.  Combe,  and  others  individuals  who  had 
never  seen  either  him  or  his  biographer,  to  read  the  first 
half  of  the  work,  and  to  favor  him  with  their  opinions,  as 
a  guide  to  his  conduct  in  preparing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Memoir.  The  impressions  which  they  communi- 
cated in  answer  to  his  appeal  were  highly  instructive  to 
him,  and  the  following  condensed  abstract  of  a  few  of 
them  may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful  also  to  the  reader  in 
preparing  him  for  perusal  of  the  volume.  As  these  com- 
munications were  not  intended  for  publication,  only  the 
substance  of  them  is  here  presented. 

A  physician  in  extensive  practice  in  England  expressed 
himself  to  the  following  effect:  "Dr.  Combe's  chief  cha- 
racteristics were  sagacity,  integrity,  kindness,  prudence, 
and  intellectual  activity;  but  he  was  not  distinguished  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  made  no  discoveries  in  science  or 
medicine.  The  leading  interest  of  his  Life^  therefore,  in 
England,  will  consist  in  its  exhibiting  the  history  of  a 
peculiar  mind  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances;  I  mean  a 
mind  eminently  Scotch,  formed  under  a  Scotch  education." 

Another  physician,  also  in  extensive  practice,  said:  "Dr. 
Combe  belonged  to  the  class  of  minds  which  is  original  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word;  he  looked  directly  through  all 
that  is  artificial,  and  technical,  and  routine,  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  never  stopped  till  he  reached  Nature  in  her 
simplicity  and  power.  From  that  point  he  started,  and 
laid  down  rules  of  practice  at  once  so  sound,  so  clear,  and 
so  fruitful,  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  an 
eminent  reformer  in  medical  science,  as  well  as  an  invalu- 
able instructor  of  the  public." 

A  non-professional   individual,   an  entire   stranger  to 
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Dr.  Combe,  wrote:  "One  fault  of  the  Life  is  the  minute- 
ness of  the  details  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Combe's  health. 
All  disease  ends,  necessarily,  in  recovery  or  death,  and  it 
is  the  result  only  that  interests  the  general  reader.  The 
events  of  a  sick-room  are  never  agreeable,  nor  are  they 
instructive;  for  every  case  of  illness  is  to  a  great  extent 
peculiar,  and  the  treatment  adopted  in  one  instance  cannot 
serve  as  a  rule  of  action  in  another." 

On  the  same  topic,  another  non-professional  corre- 
spondent wrote:  ''I  think  you  have  acted  very  judiciously 
and  beneficially  to  the  public  in  giving  such  an  ample  and 
intelligible  elucidation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  your 
brother's  pulmonary  affection.  I  see  that,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that,  with  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  human  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
health  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and  himself,  the  first 
attack  might  have  been  prevented;  and  this  lesson  maybe 
read  and  applied  by  thousands  of  parents  in  the  present 
day.  After  he  was  involved  in  it,  his  efforts  in  warding 
off  its  fatal  termination  not  only  teach  us  a  great  practical 
lesson  in  regard  to  our  conduct  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease, but  exhibit  a  beautiful  picture  of  reason,  morality, 
and  medical  skill  long  triumphing  over  difficulties  that 
seemed  insurmountable.  Considering  the  great  number  of 
victims  of  pulmonary  affections  in  this  country,  to  whom 
Dr.  Combe's  case  must  be  at  once  instructive,  cheering, 
and  consolatory,  I  have  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  it  in 
his  Life.'' 

Another  friend  expressed  himself  thus:  "I  believe  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  general  success  of  Br.  Combe's  Life 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pervaded  by  Phrenology. 
You  are  aware  that  the  public  in  general  do  not  regard 
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these  doctrines  as  having  a  foundation  in  nature;  and 
when  thej  see  Dr.  Combe  passing  his  life  in  defending 
them,  and  avowing  that  he  acted  on  them,  a  suspicion  of 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  will  naturally  take  pos- 
session of  the  reader's  mind,  which  will  probably  impair 
the  effect  of  the  many  valuable  observations  which  he  in- 
troduces on  other  topics.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see 
how  this  evil  could  have  been  avoided;  for  it  is  clear  that 
Dr.  Combe's  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  Phrenology, 
and  that  he  set  a  high  value  on  its  consequences." 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject,  another  non-profes- 
sional and  highly  intelligent  individual  writes:  "There  is 
much  that  will  interest  general  readers  in  your  brother's 
Life;  but  I  foresee  that  its  permanent  value  will  depend 
on  the  circumstance  of  Phrenology  being  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  founded  on  physical  facts  or  not.  If  it  should 
be  received  as  true  science,  then  Dr.  Combe  will  be  es- 
teemed as  one  of  its  early  and  strenuous  defenders;  and 
the  influence  of  his  opinions,  and  the  strength  of  his  repu- 
tation, will  increase  in  proportion  as  it  is  studied  and 
valued.  On  this  subject  I  am  incapable  of  judging;  but 
if  Phrenology  be  true.  Dr.  Combe  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated  hereafter  than  he  can  well  be  in  the  present 
day,  when  few  are  in  possession  of  adequate  knowledge  to 
authorize  them  to  decide  on  this  disputed  question." 

The  last  remark  that  need  be  here  introduced  was: 
"  You  have  swelled  your  work  occasionally  with  notices 
of  unknown  individuals,  with  whom  Dr.  Combe  was  only 
cursorily  or  temporarily  associated,  and  who  exercised  no 
influence  over  his  conduct  or  welfare.  These  had  better 
have  been  omitted." 

His  biographer  begs  to  urge,  in  extenuation  of  this 
charge,  that  the  individuals  referred  to  had  conferred  cs- 
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sential  benefits  on  Dr.  Comhe,  by  acts  of  kindness  admi- 
nistered to  him  when  he  was  thrown  accidentally  in  their 
way,  and  that  in  portions  of  his  correspondence  which 
have  been  withheld  from  publication  as  essentially  private, 
he  expresses  himself  as  so  strongly  impressed  by  their  be- 
nevolence, that  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  his  memory 
not  to  have  acknowledged  it  in  his  Life. 

The  effect  of  these  communications  on  his  biographer 
was  to  convince  him  that  most  readers  will  take  their  own 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  as  the  standards  by  which 
to  try  those  of  Dr.  Combe,  and  that  very  different  judg- 
ments will  be  pronounced  by  different  individuals  on  each 
of  the  topics  here  submitted  to  consideration.  Acting 
under  this  impression,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
understanding,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the  other  execu- 
tors of  Dr.  Combe,  in  preparing  the  second  half  of  the 
volume;  and  he  now  awaits  the  verdict  of  the  public  on 
his  labors,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  used  his  best 
efforts  to  discharge  the  duty  which  he  had  undertaken. 

To  prevent  erroneous  impressions,  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  paragraph  commencing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  306,  before  reading  the  letter  dated  18th 
February,  1841,  printed  on  page  294,  as  the  former 
throws  light  on  certain  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Combe  in 
the  latter. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  egotism,  the  biographer  has, 
throughout,  written  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  first. 

45  Melville  Street,  Edixburgh, 

1st  March,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS — ANDREW  COMBES  PARENTAGE  AND  BIRTH — ACCOUNT 
OF  HIS  father's  place  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  DOMESTIC  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  biograpb}^  of  any  individual  of  a  lively  and  active  disposi- 
tion, which  should  faithfully  represent  the  feelings  and  intellectual 
qualities  that  animated  him,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  sufferings  and  enjoj^ments  which  his  conduct 
evolved,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  interesting.  It  would  be  a 
representation  of  human  nature  individualized,  and  would  have  au 
intrinsic  value,  whether  it  should  relate  to  a  person  who  had  re- 
mained obscure,  or  to  one  whose  intellectual  efforts  had  raised  him 
to  distinction.  But  to  give  it  this  character,  it  must  be  both 
particular  and  true.  Great  obstacles,  however,  meet  the  biogra- 
pher who  desires  to  communicate  these  two  qualities  to  his  work. 
In  many  instances,  time  has  dried  up  the  sources  of  correct  infor- 
mation ;  in  some,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  characteristic  incidents 
from  unimportant  details  ;  while  in  others,  again,  a  conventional 
spirit  may  prompt  him  to  shrink  from  the  exposure  of  imperfec- 
tions and  errors  in  those  whom  he  respected  and  loved. 

Dr.  Combe  was  conscious  that  his  parents,  in  common  with 
most  persons  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  had,  with  the  best 

intentions,  fallen  into  several  important  error:^  in  the  moral  and 
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pliysical  management  of  their  children,  from  which  he  siifFcred 
severely.  While  he  acquitted  them  of  all  blame,  he  could  not 
avoid  perceiving  that  many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  arose  from 
causes  and  circumstances  which,  by  the  aid  of  greater  knowledge 
than  they  possessed,  might  have  been  modified  or  avoided  ;  and 
during  his  active  life,  he  endeavored,  by  diffusing  practical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  laws  of  health,  to  save  others  from  similar 
misfortunes. 

In  1841,  when  he  regarded  his  death  as  approaching,  he,  at 
the  request  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  wrote  a  series  of 
letters,  with  a  view  to  eventual  publication,  in  which  he  developed 
his  own  views  and  feelin.fi-s  in  rciirard  to  the  circumstances  and 
events  of  his  early  life  ;  and  thus  his  biographer  is  relieved  from 
a  degree  of  responsibility  which  might  otherwise  have  attached  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  details. 

To  the  natural  qualities  of  the  Scottish  people  acting  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  civilization,  may  be  traced  many  of  the  habits 
and  practices  which,  in  that  age,  pressed  severely  on  the  young. 
The  lowland  Scotch,  descended  from  a  Celtic  stock  imbued  with 
Teutonic  blood,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  ^^ perfcrvidiwi  in- 
genium,"  or,  in  phrenological  language,*  for  vigorous  propensities 
of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  which  render  them  bold 
and  energetic  in  contending  with  obstacles,  but  which  also,  when 
not  thoroughly  disciplined,  give  them  a  tendencj^  to  harshness  and 
irascibility.  To  these  qualities  are  added  strong  domestic  affec- 
tions. They  possess  large  organs  of  Amativeness,  Philoprogeui- 
tiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Concentrativeness,  whence  springs  an 
ardent  love  of  home,  of  kindred,  and  of  offspring.  They  are 
endowed  also  with  an  ample  development  of  the  organs  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness, Cautiousness,  Secrctiveness,  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, and  Firmness,  which  confer  on  them  those  quiet,  prudent, 
persevering,  self-respecting,  and  self-advancing  qualities,  for  which 
they  are  celebrated  wherever  they  are  known.  They  possess, 
moreover,  a  large  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  organs, 
accompanied  by  a  natural  seriousness  of  character,  a  deep  interest 
in  religion,  and  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Their 
intellectual  organs  fit  them  for  all  ordinary  spheres  of  enterprise 
and  action. 

This  equable  endowment  of  faculties  affords  the  elements  of 
much  good   and  evil;  and  renders  the  Scotch  in  a  remarkable 

*  An  explanation  of  the  phrenological  nomenclature  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  I. 
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degree  susceptible  of  improvement  by  training  and  education.  At 
the  time  when  Andrew  Combe  began  life,  the  problem  of  sus- 
taining these  groups  of  faculties  in  a  state  of  habitual  harmonious 
action  in  daily  domestic  life,  had  not  been  generally  solved ;  nor 
has  this  object  been,  even  now,  universally  accomplished.  There 
prevailed  then,  and  perhaps  prevails  still,  too  much  sternness, 
distance,  and  severity,  combined  with  a  strong,  genuine,  and  un- 
wavering, but  often  latent  attachment,  in  the  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children,  and  also  between  children  themselves  of  the 
same  family.  The  Calvinistic  fliith  of  Scotland  harmonizes  in  a 
striking  manner  vfith  the  combination  of  mental  qualities  now 
described;  and,  where  it  meets  with  depth  of  feeling  and  of 
thought,  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  habitual  conduct 
of  the  individual. 

Although  the  treatment  of  the  young,  now  alluded  to,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  still  common  in  Scotland,^  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that,  in  many  instances,  an  increasing  civilization  has  changed 
the  aspect  of  domestic  manners,  and  that  improvement  rapidly 
advances. 

Andrew  Combe  was  the  fifteenth  child  and  seventh  son  of 
George  Comb,f  brewer,  at  Livingston's  Yards  (a  small  property 
lying  under  the  south-west  angle  of  Edinburgh  Castle),  and  of 
Marion  Newton,  his  wife.  As  the  question  of  the  descent  of  cer- 
tain qualities  of  mind  and  body,  from  generation  to  generation,  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  still  engages  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists, it  may  be  allowable  to  mention  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  families  to  which  his  parents  belonged.  Andrew's  father  was 
born  at  Lennymains,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Cramond,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1745.  His  progenitors  had 
for  generations  been  tenant-farmers  in  that  district,  lying  six  or 
seven  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  descendants 
farms  there  still.  The  family  was  distinguished  for  industry, 
prudence,  and  integrity. 

Of  the  family  of  Newton  nothing  is  known  previous  to  the  year 
1688.  At  that  date,  Abraham  Newton  held  in  lease  the  farm  of 
Ormiston,  in  the  parish  of  East  Calder,  and  also  the  estate  of 


*  See  "  Jacobinism  in  the  Nursery,"  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  of 
9th  August,  1845,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  and  in  "  Select  Writings  ofP^obert 
Chambers,"  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

t  He  wrote  his  name  without  the  final  e;  but  among  the  papers  which  he 
left,  was  a  lease,  dated  in  1742,  in  favor  of  one  of  his  forefathers,  in  the  signa- 
ture to  which  the  name  was  spelled  Combe.  His  family  readopted  the  dropt 
letter. 
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Curriehill,  in  the  parish  of  Currie,  both  lying  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh.  John  Newton,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  tenant  of  Curriehill;  and  afterwards  acquired  the 
property  in  fee-simple. 

His  eldest  son,  Abraham  Newton,  married  Barbara  Cunning- 
ham; and  of  this  marriage,  Marion  Newton,  the  mother  of  An- 
drew Combe,  was  the  youngest  daughter,  xibraham  Newton 
died  on  the  29th  of  September,  1791,  at  the  age  of  76. 

The  heads  of  the  Newton  family,  who  became  proprietors  of 
Curriehill,  were  enrolled  as  freeholders  of  the  county,  nominated 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  passed  into  the  rank  of  the  smaller 
gentry  of  the  district;  but  they  continued  to  farm  their  own  land, 
and  to  associate  with  both  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the 
neighborhood,  till  the  close  of  their  male  line  in  1838. 

These  facts  indicate  a  hereditary  transmission  of  prudence,  in- 
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lustr}'-,  and  intelligence,  with  little  ambition,  through  both  of  the 
lines  of  Andrew  Combe's  progenitors — qualities  which  appeared 
strikingly  in  himself. 

Such  were  the  descent  and  circumstances  of  Andrew  Combe's 
parents.  But  nature  had  done  more  for  both  of  them  than  adven- 
titious circumstances.  George  Comb,  the  father,  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  stature,  and  of  a  robust  frame.  Bilious  and  nervous  in 
temperament,  and  endowed  with  a  large  brain,  he  was  of  an  ac- 
tive and  energetic  character.  There  is  extant  a  portrait  of  him, 
by  Shiel,  which  represents  the  head  as  rather  small  in  relation  to 
his  size;  but  it  is  incorrect.  He  could  not  usually  find  in  the 
shops  a  hat  large  enough  for  his  head,  and  a  block  was  made  on 
which  his  hats  were  formed.  The  organs  of  his  propensities,  ex- 
cept Combativeness,  were  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moral 
sentiments  and  intellect.  His  intellectual  organs  were  well  de- 
veloped, but  the  reflecting  region  predominated.  His  education 
extended  only  to  reading,  writing,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping; 
he  never  learned  either  grammar  or  the  art  of  spelling.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century,  even  the  gentry  of  Scotland  were  not,  in 
general,  better  educated.  His  chief  characteristics  were  Consci- 
entiousness and  Benevolence,  combined  with  a  constitutional  tem- 
perance, which  never  forsook  him.  He  felt  acutely  his  own  edu- 
cational deficiencies,  and  shrunk  from  writing  even  a  common 
letter.  Several  of  his  letters,  however,  remain;  and  if  printed, 
with  corrections  in  the  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  would 
do  him  credit,  by  the  propriety  of  feeling,  thought,  and  expression, 
by  which  they  are  characterized.  He  was  fond  of  reading  in  the 
few  intervals  which  his  business  allowed  him;    but  his  studies 
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were  limited  almost  exclusively  to  ^^  The  Spectator/'  and  works  of 
Calviuistic  Divinity.  Addison's  Siiturday  Papers  were  his  "  week- 
day" delight;  and  on  Sundays  "Boston's  Fourfold  State/'  "Mar- 
shall's Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification/'  and  similar  works^  fur- 
nished occupation  for  his  thoughts  after  the  stated  services  of  the 
Church.  His  sensitiveness  to  his  own  educational  imperfections 
indicated  a  mind  that  possessed  considerable  native  power  and 
sensibility,  of  the  use  of  which  it  felt  itself  deprived  through  lack 
of  cultivation.  Where  the  mental  faculties  are  feeble  or  dull, 
this  want  is  but  little  felt. 

Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  were  conspicuously  mani- 
fested in  his  actions.  He  was  modest  and  retiring,  had  an  ab- 
horrence of  debt,  and  was  so  kind-hearted  that  his  brewery  was 
the  home  of  several  halfwitted  beings,  who  lent  the  labor  of  their 
muscles  in  the  rudest  kind  of  work,  and  whom  he  paid  and  sup- 
ported to  his  own  obvious  loss,  because  nobody  else  would  employ 
them. 

Marion  Newton,  the  mother  of  Andrew  Combe,  was  born  at 
Curriehill,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1757.  She  was  of  middle  sta- 
ture, of  a  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  and  full  of  life  and 
energy.  Her  head  was  of  an  average  size,  but  very  favorably 
proportioned.  The  perceptive  organs  predominated  slightly  over 
the  reflecting  organs,  giving  her  an  eminently  practical  character : 
Benevolence,  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness  were 
largely  developed;  and  in  these  qualities  there  was  an  entire  har- 
mony between  her  and  her  husband.  At  her  marriage,  although 
accomplished  in  almost  every  species  of  knowledge  which  consti- 
tutes a  skilful  housewife,  she  was  nearly  destitute  of  scholastic 
literary  education  and  accomplishments  beyond  reading,  writing, 
and  mental  arithmetic.  Her  educational  deficiencies' arose  from 
the  neglect  of  her  parents,  who  did  not  appreciate  "book-learn- 
ing/' for  she  was  remarkably  acute  in  acquiring  every  kind  of 
knowledge  that  was  presented  to  her  as  useful  and  becoming. 
She  also,  as  she  acquired  ezperience  in  life,  became  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  defects  of  her  education,  and  often  lamented  them. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1775,  George  Comb  and  Marion 
Newton  subscribed  their  marriage-contract  at  Curriehill.  He 
was  then  in  his  31st,  and  she  in  her  19th,  year;  and  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  married. 

Mrs.  Comb  was  remarkable,  throughout  her  whole  life,  for 
ceaseless  activity.  Early  and  late  she  was  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  household  duties,  and  nothing  escaped  her  atten- 
tion.    She  was  never  in   a  bustle,  yet  she  was  quick  in  action. 

2=^ 
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Clear  and  methodical  in  her  arrangements,  she  gave  to  every 
process  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  and  in  the  evening, 
she  generally  contrived  to  find  leisure  for  needle-work  or  knitting. 
She  and  her  husband  were  kind  and  attentive  to  the  neighboring 
poor,  even  when  economy  was  severely  enforced  on  themselves  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  She  was  the  peace-maker  in  all  mis- 
understandings among  the  numerous  relatives  of  the  family,  and 
was  relied  on  by  them  for  assistance  and  advice  in  all  cases  of 
serious  illness  and  misfortune. 

But  the  constant  pressure  of  the  cares  of  a  large  family,  pre- 
cluded the  manifestation,  on  her  part,  of  much  of  that  sympathetic 
tenderness  towards  her  children  which  she  really  felt;  and  hence, 
in  their  earlier  years,  many  of  them  never  knew  the  pleasure 
which  a  mother's  affection  sheds  over  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Her  sway  was  one  of  general  kindness  and  justice,  rather  than 
one  of  endearment:  favoritism  was  unknown.  Andrew,  as  will 
be  afterwards  seen,  while  he  missed  the  sympathy  of  maternal 
tenderness  in  his  childhood,  loved  and  esteemed  his  mother  when 
he  became  capable  of  appreciating  her  excellent  qualities,  and  of 
making  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Andrew's  father  occupied  the 
brewery  of  Newgrange,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  east 
end  of  the  Cross-causeway,  on  the  road  to  Dalkeith.  In  1780, 
the  brewery  and  lands  of  jjivingston's  Yards  were  purchased  by 
him,  and  thither  he  immediately  removed.  Here  Andrew  Combe 
was  born,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1797.  The  family  subse- 
quently increased  to  seventeen  children,  of  whom  thirteen  sur- 
vived till  1807.  Immediately  after  birth,  Andrew  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  Mary  Ilobertson,  wife  of  John  Robertson, 
tailor,  in  the  village  of  Corstorphine,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
vigor,  liveliness,  and  practical  sense.  She  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  Andrew  prospered  under  her  care.  When  he  was 
weaned  and  was  able  to  walk,  she  restored  him  to  his  parents; 
certifying  his  condition  in  these  emphatic  terms :  "He  eats  like 
a  raven  and  sleeps  like  a  dyke,''  /.  e.,  lies  as  still  as  a  wall. 

Mary  Ilobertson  reared  many  children  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Edinburgh,  besides  bringing  up  a  family  of  her  own ;  and  An- 
drew Combe  continued  to  respect  her,  and  to  show  her  kind  atten- 
tions during  his  whole  life.  She  survived  him  a  few  months. 
From  her  practice,  he  drew  some  of  his  illustrations  on  the  man- 
agement of  infancy.  She  spoke  pure  vernacular  Scotch;  but 
such  was  the  vigor  of  her  faculties,  that  frequently  both  her 
feelings   and   intellectual   conceptions  far  exceeded    the  narrow 
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limits  of  her  vocabulary,  and  she  invented  words,  pregnant 
with  force  and  expression,  while  she  talked.  She  was  so  judi- 
cious, active,  and  trustworthy,  that,  during  the  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  as  minister  of  Corstorphine,  she  was  the 
chief  medium  .through  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  village 
was  administered.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  December, 
1847,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  greatly  attached 
to  Andrew,  and  followed  his  rise  and  progress  through  life  with 
almost  a  parent's  pride,  pleasure,  and  affection.  If  the  physical 
and  mental  character  of  a  nurse  exercises  any  influence  over  the 
constitution  of  her  foster-child,  Andrew  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  being  committed  to  the  charge  of  this  lively  and  energetic 
woman. 

The  local  situation  of  Livingston's  Yards  was  low,  damp,  and, 
in  winter,  much  shaded  from  the  sun ;  and  the  dwelling-house 
was  insufficient  to  afford  comfortable  accommodation  to  the  large 
family  which  inhabited  it.  These  circumstances  affected  inju- 
riously the  physical  health  of  the  children. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  domestic  life  at  Livingston's  Yards, 
it  remains  only  to  mention  the  Sunday's  occupations  and  disci- 
pline. The  gate  of  the  brewery  was  locked,  and  all,  except  the 
most  necessary,  work  was  suspended.  The  children  rose  at  eight, 
breakfasted  at  nine,  and  were  taken  to  the  West  Church  at 
eleven.  The  forenoon's  service  lasted  till  one.  There  was  a 
lunch  between  one  and  two.  The  afternoon's  service  lasted  from 
two  till  four.  They  then  dined ;  and  after  dinner,  portions  of 
Psalms  and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  with  the  "  Proofs"  were 
prescribed  to  be  learned  by  heart.  After  these  had  been  repeated, 
tea  was  served.  Next,  the  children  sat  round  a  table  and  read 
the  Bible  aloud,  each  a  verse  in  turn,  till  a  chapter  for  every 
reader  had  been  completed.  After  this,  sermons  or  other  pious 
works  were  read  till  nine  o'clock,  when  supper  was  served,  after 
which  all  retired  to  rest.  Jaded  and  exhausted  in  brain  and 
body  as  the  children  were  by  the  performance  of  heavy  tasks  at 
school  during  six  days  in  the  week,  these  Sundays  shone  no  days 
of  rest  to  tliem. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

ANDREW  combe's  INFANCY  AND  BOYHOOD. 

Andrew  Combe  was  a  lively,  active,  shrewd,  and  amusing 
child,  and  had  a  share  of  droll  humor,  which  manifested  itself 
more  in  his  manner  and  actions  than  in  his  speech.  He  was  ex- 
tremely shy,  rather  taciturn,  and  slow  in  learning  the  use  of 
words. 

When  he  became  fit  for  school,  his  father  selected  the  nearest 
schoolmaster  who  had  a  fair  reputation — whose  name  was  Brown 
— and  he  was  one  ^of  the  teachers  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh.  He  kept  an  English  Academy  in  Frederick 
Street.  Andrew  thus  describes  the  teacher  and  the  school.  In 
a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  29th  December,  1841,  addressed  to  his 
brother  George,  then  in  Manheim  on  the  Rhine,  he  says  : — 

"  During  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  given  you,  perhaps,  more  than  enough 
of  and  about  myself;  but  as  you  ask  it,  and  as  I  have  always  felt  biography 
and  human  nature  to  be  most  attractive  subjects,  even  when  the  narrative 
concerned  an  anonymous  person,  I  shall  not  affect  modesty,  but  answer 
your  inquiries  as  far  as  I  can. 

"  My  first  teacher  was  a  decent,  well-meaning,  common-place  man — 
Brown — in  Frederick  Street..  He  was  one  of  the  Town's  teachers,  and 
taught  also  in  the  High  Street.  I  went  to  him  in  April  or  May,  1803,  and 
continued  with  him  till  1S05,  learning  nothing  but  reading  and  si:)elling  in 
a  very  humdrum  fashion.  You  may  judge  of  the  elegance  of  the  English, 
and  of  my  correctness  of  ear,  when  I  tell  you,  that  three  or  four  boys  used 
to  rise  and  stand  round  the  table,  uttering  a  sound,  in  a  sing  song  fashion, 
which  I  could  interpret  into  nothing  but  '  Sir,  my  good  treacle  ,•"— '  Sir,  my 
good  treacle.^  The  result  was,  sometimes,  after  two  or  three  minutes'  repe-  • 
tition,  a  sharpish  order,  '  Sit  down  boys,  and  be  quiet.'  More  frequently 
JMr.  Brown's  good  nature  prevailed,  and  a  scamper  out  to  the  street  for  a 
few  minutes  ensued,  Not  in  the  very  least  suspecting  that  the  cabalistic 
words  were  really — '  Sir,  may  I  go  out  a  little?'  I  at  last  summoned  courage 
to  join  occasionally  in  the  chorus,  and  enjoyed  greatly  the  brief  period  of 
freedom." 

Andrew  proceeds  with  his  narrative  as  follows  :■ — 

"  In  October,  1S05,  T  went  to  the  High  School  under  Mr.  Irvine,  who  was 
then  just  appointed  to  succeed  your  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Luke   Fraser.    I 
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continued  in  his  class  four  years,  as  usual,  generally  ranging  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  twenty-fifth  place,  out  of  about  120.  In  the  fourth  year  I  began 
a  move  upwards,  and  ranged  from  the  second  to  the  fifteenth,  but  would 
never  go  dux.  At  the  examination,  I  stood  either  fifth  or  sixth.  Mr. 
Irvine  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair,  good  teacher,  without  any  prominent 
qualities ;  but  he  communicated  nothing  except  Latin  and  its  routine  rules. 
He  gave  no  incidental  information,  inspired  no  ardor,  and  elicited  no 
feeling. 

"  In  October,  1809,1  moved  to  the  Rector's  Class,  then  under  Dr.  Adam, 
who  soon  died:  and  in  the  interval  which  ensued  between  his  death  and 
the  appointment  of  his  successor,  we  passed  under  the  government  of  Mr. 
Luke  Fraser,  now,  however,  an  altered  man.  Age  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  he  ruled  with  such  a  lax  and  unsteady  hand,  that  disor- 
der and  amusement  became  the  order  of  the  day.  In  a  short  time,  one- 
half  of  the  boys  betook  themselves  to  Arthur's  Seat  every  alternate  day  or 
so,  and  were  never  missed.  In  truth,  their  progress  was  in  no  way  there- 
by impeded.  They  inhaled  health,  and  enjoyed  fun,  while  those  who  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  I  was  one,  yawned,  drawled,  and  played  tricks  by 
turns  upon  poor  old  Mr.  Fraser. 

"In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Pillans  (now  Professor  of  Humanity  or  Latin 
in  the  L^niversity)  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  a  most  mutinous  and  un- 
bridled pack  of  boys.  He  tried  a  little  quiet  exhortation  at  first,  but  soon 
'  arming  himself,'  as  he  called  it,  '  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,'  to  detect  offend- 
ers more  easily,  he  assumed  a  more  stern  attitude,  and  by  the  aid  of  firm- 
ness and  the  '  taws,'  at  last  restored  order.  I  got  little  good  from  that  ses- 
sion, and  was  only  long  enough  imder  Mr.  Pillans  to  discover  that  he  was 
an  abler  man,  and  a  stricter  disciplinarian,  and  more  of  a  gentleman  withal, 
than  any  of  my  former  instructors. 

"In  October,  1810,1  entered  the  college,  and  attended  the  classes  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  1  continued  the  same  studies  during  the  session 
1811-12.  Professor  ,  whom  I  attended  faithfully,  taught  me  to  for- 
get the  Latin  faster  than  the  mere  lapse  of  time  could  account  for.  This 
result,  real  in  itself,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  drowsy  monotony  which 
prevailed  in  the  class,  by  impaired  mental  activity,  and  the  great  rarity  of 
examinations.  Attendance,  moreover,  was  so  indifferently  enforced,  that  my 
neighbor  on  the  bench,  who  was  present,  in  all,  only  a  few  days,  received 
a  niore  handsome  certificate  for  regularity  and  progress  than  I,  who  never 
missed  a  day! 

"  This  was  not  encouraging.     I  certainly  never  spent  two  sessions  with 

less  profit  than  the  two  with  Professor .     No  attempt  was  made  to 

excite  enthusiasm  or  rouse  the  mind.     Dull  monotony  was  the  prevailing 
feature  of  the  hour. 

"  At  the  Greek  class  it  was  very  different.  Professor was  not  con- 
sidered a  first-rate  Grecian,  but  he  kept  us  alive  and  at  work  :  and  if  he  was 
not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  mind,  he  gave  evidence  of  industry  and 
common  sense.  He  was  rather  severe  in  manner,  but  I  liked  him  as 
a  teacher,  and  in  two  sessions  learned  Greek  enough  to  read  Homer  with 
not  great  difficulty.  I  had  real  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  language,  and 
above  all  in  its  nice  shades  of  meaning,  which  exercised  agreeably  my 
powers  of  discrimination.  I  had,  however,  too  little  of  the  faculty  of  Lan- 
guage to  be  a  good  or  apt  linguist. 
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"  In  1806  or  1807, 1  went  to  old  Mr.  Gray,  to  learn  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  algebra  and  geometry." 

Mr.  Gray  bad  been  an  able  instructor  in  bis  day,  but  by  tbis 
time  bad  lost  mueb  of  bis  energy  tbrougb  advanced  years,  and 
bis  scbool  was  falling  off.  Andrew  proceeds  in  tbe  following- 
words  : — 

"  Writing  and  arithmetic  I  never  excelled  in.  I  droned  over  them  for 
several  years.  Mathematics  I  liked  pretty  well,  and  advanced  fast  enough 
in  them  ;  but  being  too  young  to  see  any  use  in  them,  I  laid  them  aside,  and 
speedily  forgot  all  their  profundities.  A  few  general  notions  alone  re- 
mained to  me.  Geography  was  no  part  of  my  education  ;  and  to  yourself 
I  am  indebted  for  my  first  knowledge  of  French,  my  stock  of  which  I  in- 
creased a  little  by  acting  as  French  tutor  to  our  sister  Jean.  Afterwards,  by 
your  advice,  I  was  sent  one  quarter  to  Mons.  Dufresne  (then  one  of  the 
best  French  teachers  in  Edinburgh),  and  another  quarter  to  Dr.  Gardiner. 
This  completed  my  preliminary  education." 

Tbis  imperfect  education,  and  an  entire  exclusion  from  literary 
and  scientific  society,  promised  little  for  tbe  future  development 
of  Andrew's  mind.  But  springs  were  in  action,  and  an  education 
was  in  progress,  wbicb  produced  unexpected  results. 

Andrew  Combe  inberited  from  bis  motber  a  fine  texture  of  body 
and  an  active  temperament  -,  and  from  bis  fatber  tbat  element  of 
continued  j)erscverence  indicated  by  tbe  bilious  temperament. 
His  motber's  skin  was  dark,  yet  delicate  as  satin  -,  ber  eye  brigbt ; 
ber  features  regular,  and  tbe  expression  of  ber  countenance  bar- 
monious,  animated,  and  pleasing.  Her  smile  bespoke  confidence 
and  affection  in  strangers.  In  Andrew  tbese  qualities  were  com- 
bined witb  a  brain  of  full  average  size,  in  wbicb  tbe  anterior  lobe 
was  large,  but  tbe  organs  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  were 
minus,  wbile  tbose  of  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Wit,  viere  plus; 
tbe  organs  of  tbe  moral  sentiments  were  all  largely  developed, 
Veneration  and  Benevolence  sligbtly  preponderating;  wbile  tbe 
organs  of  tbe  animal  propensities  were  ratber  under  tban  above 
an  average  in  size  in  relation  to  tbe  moral  and  intellectual.  Tbe 
result  was  a  constant  activity  of  tbe  faculties  generally,  a  natural 
refinement,  and  a  predominant  love  of  tbe  pure,  tbe  useful,  tbe 
beneficent,  tbe  beautiful,  and  tbe  intellectual.  Tbe  inferiority  of 
tbe  observing  to  tbe  reflecting  organs,  occasioned  difficulty  in 
learning  details  ;  and  for  a  long  time,  the  reflecting  faculties  being 
ill  supplied  witb  materials  to  act  on,  tbe  intellectual  progress  was 
slow.  From  tbe  large  development  of  tbe  organs  of  tbe  feelings, 
and  tbe  absence  of  adequate  instruction  concerning  their  nature, 
objects,  and  spbcres  of  action^  and  also  of  proper  training,  or  re- 
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gular  and  consistent  moral  and  intellectual  discipline^  Andrew, 
like  the  other  children  of  the  family,  was  in  constant  action,  but 
often  of  a  very  unprofitable  kind.  He  and  his  companions,  how- 
ever, educated  and  trained  each  other  after  a  fashion,  by  sympathy 
or  practical  collision ;  and  thus  early  he  learned,  by  experience, 
to  distina'uish  differences  of  character  and  talents,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  various  tempers,  to  control  his  own,  and,  in  pursuing 
his  own  objects  and  gratifications,  to  take  care  that  he  gave  no  just 
cause  of  offence  to  his  neighbors. 

From  the  predominance  of  reflecting  intellect,  Concentrative- 
ncss,  Secretiveness,  and  the  moral  sentiments  in  him,  he  was, 
from  an  early  age,  prone  to  inward  reflection  and  self-judgment. 
In  manhood,  he  used  frequently  to  lament  the  want  of  clear  and 
consistent  expositions  of  duty,  and  of  a  proper  moral  training. 
His  affective  foculties,  acting  without  guidance,  produced  bashful- 
ness,  embarrassment,  and  awkwardness,  in  all  new  and  untried 
situations.  Still  the  springs  of  a  powerful  and  high  character 
were  there,  and  only  time  and  favorable  circumstances  were  want- 
ing for  their  development  in  corresponding  action. 

In  the  family  circle,  Andrew  Combe  heard  only  vernacular 
Scotch  spoken,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  and  public  news 
discussed;  but  there  he  saw,  in  his  parents,  examples  of  ceaseless 
activity,  quiet  endurance  of  crosses  and  disappointments,  a  steady 
pursuit  of  the  useful  and  the  good,  and  a  positive  sacrifice  of  all 
enjoyments  and  considerations  at  the  calls  of  duty.  They  did 
not  present  to  his  imitation  the  polish  of  genteel  life,  but  ho 
never  heard  a  mean  or  a  vulgar  sentiment  uttered,  a  false  prin- 
ciple approved  of,  or  a  make-believe  or  affectation  tolerated. 
Family  opinion  allowed  no  compromise  with  truth,  no  ostentation, 
no  domineering,  and  no  egotism.  Among  his  brothers  and  sisters 
there  were  occasional  bursts  of  passion,  sometimes  harsh  words, 
and  temporary  sulks  and  resentments;  but  these  were  passing 
ebullitions  of  feelins;  that  left  no  traces  behind.  In  familiar  in- 
tercourse  with  the  workmen  and  their  children,  Andrew  learned 
to  know  and  respect  man  in  his  humblest  condition;  and,  through- 
out his  life,  in  his  intercourse  with  individuals  of  all  ranks,  his 
first  and  highest  object  of  interest  was  the  human  being,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  station. 

While  his  feelings  were  disciplined  in  this  rough  but  practical 
sphere,  his  intellectual  faculties  were  not  left  without  cultivation. 
In  observing  the  processes  of  his  father's  trade,  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  Nature,  and  from  his  infancy  saw  the  regular  evolution 
of  her  powers,  and  how  far  man  could  command  them,  and  turn 
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them  to  his  own  advantage,  by  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
laws.  He  became  acquainted  with  objects,  with  agents,  and  with 
causes  and  consequences ;  with  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the 
verbal  and  the  conventional.  This  instruction  and  training, 
although  rude,  imperfect,  and  unsystematic,  was  in  its  character 
suited  to  his  combination  of  faculties.  Had  he  been  trained  in  a 
sphere  in  which  conventional  manners,  literature,  and  accomplish- 
ments were  chiefly  valued,  and  had  he  been  excluded  from  the 
direct  observation  of  nature,  he  might  have  been  less  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  paramount  importance  of  studying  natural  causa- 
tion, and  less  skilful  in  developing  the  laws  of  health. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  choose  a  profession. 
His  father  vashed  him  to  study  medicine,  but  left  him  free  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations.  To  the  question,  "What 
profession  will  you  choose  ?"  Andrew  returned  only  one  answer  : 
*■'  I'll  no  be  naething."  There  was  such  a  mixture  of  the  comical 
and  the  serious  in  his  manner  when  giving  this  response,  that  the 
family  were  puzzled  to  divine  precisely  what  he  meant  by  it;  and 
it  became  a  standing  joke  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  repeat 
the  question  and  to  hear  him  return  the  answer,  'Til  no  be 
naething.'^  His  father,  never  doubting  that  under  this  humor  of 
expression  there  was  a  tacit  approval  of  his  selection  of  medicine, 
proceeded  to  inquire  after  a  suitable  person  who  should  take  him 
as  an  apprentice  (an  apprenticeship  being  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh) ;  and  soon  arranged  with  Mr.  Henry  Johnston, 
who  had  risen  into  repute  as  a  general  medical  practitioner  in 
Edinburgh,  that  he  should  receive  Andrew  under  an  indenture 
for  the  usual  term  of  years.  At  that  time  Mr.  Johnston  resided 
in  Prince's  Street.  He  did  not  sell  medicines  to  the  public,  but, 
following  the  then  general  custom  in  Edinburgh  (which  still  pre- 
vails in  England),  he  kept  in  his  house  a  store  of  them,  which  he 
dispensed  to  his  own  patients.  The  medicine -room  was  called 
"  the  shop,"  and  there  the  apprentices  compounded  drugs,  which 
they  afterwards  delivered  at  the  houses  of  the  sick. 

The  9th  day  of  April,  1812,  was  fixed  for  his  entry  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  establishment,  and  he  was  desired  to  dress  himself  for 
the  occasion.  His  father  was  prepared  to  accompany  him  and 
introduce  him.  Andrew  was  sullen,  did  nothing,  and  said  no- 
thing. His  brother  George,  who  was  nine  j^ears  older  than  him- 
self, and  had  reached  to  manhood,  still  lived  in  his  father's  house. 
He  saw  with  regret  this  unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  and  took  an 
earnest  and  active  part  in  endeavoring  to  induce  Andrew  to  enter 
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on  his  profession.  His  father  assured  Andrew  that  if  he  would 
name  any  other  vocation  which  he  preferred,  he  shoukl  not  be 
asked  to  move  one  step  in  the  intended  career ;  but  no  answer 
was  returned.  George  solicited  and  obtained  his  father's  solemn 
promise,  which  was  never  known  to  be  broken,  that  if  Andrew 
would  make  trial  of  Mr.  Johnston's  establishment  for  one  day,  he 
should  not  be  desired  to  return  if  he  disliked  it.  Still  no  answer 
was  given.  As  an  appointment  for  ten  o'clock  had  been  made 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  and  his  time  was  valuable,  it  became  neces- 
sary either  to  resort  to  compulsion  or  to  abandon  the  arrange- 
ment altogether.  It  was,  however,  against  all  rule  in  the  family 
to  permit  evasion  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  duty,  merely  because 
the  thing  to  be  done  was  disagreeable;  and,  as  the  kindest  assur- 
ances had  been  given,  and  no  reason  assigned  for  opposition,  force 
was  at  last  resorted  to.  An  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  An- 
drew's best  coat  and  vest  for  the  house-garments  in  which  he  was 
dressed,  and  he  resisted;  but  his  resistance  was  overcome.  A 
new  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  what  was  to  be  done;  and 
again  it  was  resolved  that  Andrew  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
quer, seeing  that  he  still  assigned  no  reason  for  his  resistance. 
He  was,  therefore,  lifted  from  the  ground;  he  refused  to  stand; 
but  his  father  supported  one  shoulder,  George  carried  the  other, 
and  his  younger  brother  James  pushed  him  on  behind;  and  in 
this  fashion  he  was  carried  from  the  house,  through  the  brewery, 
and  several  hundred  yards  along  the  highroad,  before  he  placed  a 
foot  on  the  ground.  His  elder  brother  John,  observing  what 
was  passing,  anxiously  inquired,  "What's  the  matter?'^  James 
replied,  "We  are  taking  Andrew  to  the  Doctor."  "To  the 
Doctor! — what's  the  matter  with  him — is  he  ill T'  James. — Oh, 
not  at  all!  we  are  taking  him  to  7nahe  him  a  doctor.'^  At  last 
Andrew's  sense  of  shame  prevailed,  and  he  walked  quietly.  His 
father  and  George  accompanied  him  to  Mr.  Johnston's  house. 
Andrew  was  introduced  and  received,  and  his  father  left  him. 
George  inquired  what  had  passed  in  Mr.  Johnston's  presence. 
"Nothing  particular,"  replied  his  father,  "only  my  conscience 
smote  me  when  JMr.  Johnston  'hoped  that  Andrew  had  come 
quite  willingly !'  I  replied  that  I  had  given  him  a  solemn  pro- 
mise that  if  he  did  nofc  like  the  profession  after  a  trial,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  it."  "Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Johnston; 
and  Andrew  was  conducted  to  the  laboratory. 

Andrew  returned  to  Mr.  Johnston's  next  morning  without  being 
asked  to  do  so;    and  to  the  day  of"  his  death  he  was  fond  of  his 

profession, 
o 
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At  first  sight,  this  incident  may  appear  homely  and  harsh,  and 
one  which  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  omitted  in  the  present 
narrative ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  viewed  as  an  illustration 
of  the  mental  condition  and  character  of  Andrew  Combe  and  his 
father's  family,  it  is  not  without  interest  and  instruction.  The 
stubborn  taciturnity,  on  Andrew's  part,  which  the  occurrence 
unfolds,  shows  how  imperfect  his  mental  training  had  been.  His 
determined  resistance  indicates  a  strength  of  will,  which,  when 
more  enlightened,  became  one  great  clement  of  his  success  in  life; 
while  the  equally  resolute  perseverence  of  his  parents  in  overcom- 
ing his  resistance,  and  insisting  on  his  making  a  trial  of  his  pro- 
fession, at  least  for  one  day,  tells  in  what  a  school  of  determina- 
tion he  was  reared.  His  dogged  refusal  either  to  enter  on  his 
profession,  or  to  give  a  reason  why  he  declined  to  do  so,  appeared 
to  his  parents  to  justify  compulsion ;  but  when  the  following 
touching  letter,  written  at  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  years  after 
the  occurrence,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings at  the  time,  is  read,  the  scene  becomes  doubly  interesting, 
as  a  moral  and  physiological  lesson. 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  24th  December,  1841,  he  says : — 

"I  believe  I  am  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  you,  for  sending  me  to 
a  liberal  profession,  as,  without  your  advice,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  my 
father  would  have  put  me  to  some  trade.  This  recalls  to  mind  jny  ludi- 
crous transference  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnston's,  when  I  was  first  '  made  a 
doctor  of  by  you  and  James.  1  have  always  affirmed,  but  always  been 
laughed  at  by  you  and  the  family  for  saying,  that  I  really  wished  and 
meant  to  be  a  doctor,  notwithstanding  this  absurd  way  of  showing  my 
willingness.  Such,  however,  I  now  repeat  seriously,  was  the  simple  truth. 
For  at  least  two  years  previously,  I  looked  upon  that  as  my  destination, 
and  expected  to  be  sent  to  a  medical  practitioner  sooner  or  later.  I  was 
pleased,  too,  with  the  destination.  You  notice  my  Wit  and  Secretiveness 
as  being  early  predominant,  and  I  recollect  well  that  my  habitual  phrase 
was, 'I'll  no  be  naething.'  This  was  universally  construed  to  mean, 'Til 
be  naething.'  The  true  meaning  I  had  in  view  was,  what  the  words 
bore,  'I  will  be  something ;'  and  the  clue  to  the  riddle  was,  that  my  Wit 
was  tickled  at  school  by  the  rule  that  'two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,' 
and  I  was  diverted  with  the  mystification  their  use  and  Ulcral  truth  pro- 
duced in  this  instance.  In  no  one  instance  did  mortal  man  or  woman  hear 
me  say  seriously  (if  ever),  'Til  be  naething.'  All  this  is  as  clear  to  me  as  if 
of  yesterday's  occurrence,  and  the  double  entendre  was  a  source  of  internal 
chuckling  to  me. 

"You  may  say.  Why,  then,  so  unwilling  to  go  to  Mr.  Johnston's?  That 
is  a  natural  question,  and  touches  upon  another  feature  altogether.  I  M^as 
a  dour  (stubborn)  boy,  when  not  taken  in  the  right  way,  and  for  a  time 
nothing  would  then  move  me.  It  happened  so  then.  I  had  been  hitherto 
constantly  at  classes,  and  in  the  preceding  summer  my  vacation  iiail  been 
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dedicated  to  Mr.  Peter  Couper's  office.*  In  spring,  1812,  I  had  fever  near 
■  the  end  of  the  college  session,  and  on  recovering  went  back  to  college, 
and  was  thence  transferred,  without  any  interval,  to  Mr.  Johnston's  shop. 
I  felt  grievously  disappointed  that  I  was  not  first  allowed  two  or  three 
weeks  at  Redheughs,t  or  somewhere  else,  to  enjoy  myself,  as  I  had  never 
been  two  days  from  home  (after  my  infancy)  in  my  life,  except  with  the 
family  at  sea-bathing.  I  was  first  disappointed,  and  then  threatened. 
This,  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  shyness  to  go  to  such  a  'grand  doctor' 
as  one  living  in  a  self  contained  house  in  Prince's  street  then  seemed  in  my 
eyes,  was  quite  enough  to  rouse  my  stubbornness.  Once  committed  I  re- 
solved not  to  yield,  and  hence  the  laughable  extravaganza  which  ensued." 

On  reading  this  explanation,  one's  compassion  is  excited  for  the 
^oj;  yet  he  does  not  say  that  he  ever  hinted  at  the  real  state  of 
his  feelings,  or  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks.  Why  was  he  thus  reserved  ?  The  reason  was  simply  this 
— that,  partly  owing  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  partly  to  the 
incessant  occupation  of  his  father  and  mother  in  their  spheres  of 
imperative  duty,  little  opportunity  was  left  for  confiding  inter- 
change of  sentiment  and  sympathy  between  the  parents  and  the 
children;  and,  moreover,  in  the  family  circle,  too  little  account 
was  taken  of  feelings  when  duty  was  in  question.  Andrew, 
therefore,  probably  secretly  dreaded  that,  if  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  relaxation,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  an  idle  dis- 
position ;  the  very  suspicion  of  which  would  have  been  painful  to 
his  feelings,  and  have  brought  discredit  on  him  in  the  family. 
Moreover,  the  father,  mother,  and  children  were  all  equally  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  health,  and  did  not  understand  Andrew's 
condition.  Had  he  explained  his  feelings,  there  was  so  much 
sound  judgment  and  kind  affection  in  both  of  his  parents,  that  his 
wishes  would  unhesitatingly  have  been  complied  with;  but,  from 
a  dread,  on  the  side  of  the  parents,  of  spoiling  their  children  by 
over-indulgence,  and  the  fear,  on  the  children's  part,  of  being 
misunderstood  if  they  complained,  an  almost  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  confidential  communication  then  existed  between  the  two 
parties. 

*  The  college  vacation  lasted  from  April  till  November;  and  Andrew's 
father,  unwilling  to  let  him  go  idle  during  all  that  time,  obtained  a  desk  for  him 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Couper,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  with  whom  his  brother 
George  w^as  then  acting  as  a  clerk.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Andrew 
here  alludes.  He  used  to  say  that  these  six  months  in  "  the  law,"  young  as 
he  w^as,  and  incapable  of  understanding  thoroughly  what  he  saw  or  did,  had, 
nevertheless,  left  useful  impressions  on  his  niuid  in  regard  to  business  habits 
and  principles. 

t  A  farm  near  Corstorphine,  then  and  still  occupied  by  his  cousin,  Mr. 
George  Comb. 
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The  following  letter  affords  another  striking  and  practical 
illustration  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  this  state  of  things : 

"Before  I  forget,"  says  Andrew,  "I  may  mention  two  or  three  occasions 
on  which  my  life  was  in  danger,  akhough,  happily,  I  escaped ;  but  I  ima- 
gine tliat  most  people  have  similar  escapes  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
The  first  is  remarkable,  chiefly,  as  exhibiting  the  sad  results  of  the  sternness 
with  which  we  were  treated  in  early  life,  and  the  mischief  arising  from 
visiting  trifling  faults  with  as  much  severity  as  greater  delinquencies.  I 
could  not  have  been  above  seven  or  eight  years  old,  if  so  much,  when  I 
was  dispatched  to  St.  Bernard's  well  (a  mineral  spring  on  the  brink  of  the 
rivulet  called  the  Water  of  Leith),  with  a  penny  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle 
in  the  other,  for  water,  A  boy  named  Inglis,  a  mere  child,  accompanied 
me.  On  reaching  the  place  M'here  the  mill-stream  was  conducted  along  a 
wooden  aqueduct  (now  replaced  by  substantial  stone),  there  was  no  foot- 
path left,  although,  when  the  water  was  low,  it  was  easy  to  pass  along  on 
the  rock  or  stones.  The  water  was  in  flood  when  I  wished  to  pass,  and 
the  usual  stepping  places  being  covered,  I  attempted  to  walk  along  where 
the  rock  was  covered  with  green  slime.  My  foot  slipped,  and  very  gently, 
but  irresistibly,  I  glided  into  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  was  floated  oif  out  of 
my  de[)th.  My  companion  stood  where  I  had  left  him.  on  terra  firma,  and 
screamed  lustily,  but  no  one  was  within  hearing.  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost;  but,  after  being  carried  down,  perhaps,  about  thirty  yards  in  an 
oblique  direction,  I  felt  myself  arrested  by  a  very  large  stone,  against  which 
I  struck,  and  on  the  top  of  which  I  succeeded  in  scrambling.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  stone  the  water  was  more  broken,  but  much  shallower,  so  that, 
hy  a  good  leap,  I  was  enabled  to  reacli  a  footing  and  got  out.  Being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  stream,  I  required  to  cross  again,  which  I  efiected  by 
walking  up  to  the  bridge  at  the  village^ 

"When  safely  extricated,  the  fear  of  returning  home  drenched,  and 
without  either  bottle  or  penny,  beset  me  so  forcibly  that,  although  it  was  a 
cold,  clear,  early  spring  day,  I  resolved  to  walk  about  in  the  sunshine  till 
my  clothes  should  dry,  rather  than  risk  being  abused  for  getting  wet.  I  did 
so  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  half  of  the  time  in  a  shiver.  The  water  was 
intended  for  my  own  use,  and.  when  I  reached  home,  it  was  supposed  that 
I  had  drunk  it,  and  no  questions  were  asked.  Fortunately,  my  active  loco- 
motion prevented  me  from  suffering  from  the  immersion."' 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Andrew's  apprehensions  of  his 
mother's  displeasure,  described  in  this  letter,  arose  from  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age,  of  treating  injurious  accidents,  arising  from  simple 
carelessness,  with  undue  severity,  as  if  they  had  been  grave  delin- 
quencies— a  practice  which  has  not  j^et  been  altogether  abandoned. 
Moreover,  the  impression  which  the  occurrence  made  on  his  mind, 
inspired  him  with  that  earnest  solicitude  to  induce  parents  to  study 
and  act  in  harmony  with  the  faculties  of  their  children^  which 
communicates  such  a  charm  to  his  writings. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANDREW  COMBE  GOES  TO  RESIDE  WITH  HIS  BROTHER  GEORGE — IS  BOUND 
APPRENTICE  TO  MR.  HENRY  JOHNSTON,  SURGEON  IN  EDINBURGH — MEAGRE- 
NESS   OF   HIS   LITERARY   ATTAINMENTS   AT   THIS   PERIOD. 

In  the  year  1812,  Andrew's  brother,  G-eorge,  entered  the  Society 
of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  became  the  occupant  of  a  house  in 
No.  11,  Bank  Street.  This,  although  in  the  Old  Town,  was  a 
modern  house.  It  stood  near  the  open  ground  surrounding  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  commanded  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view, 
and  was  favorably  situated  for  health.  With  the  double  object  of 
relieving  the  crowded  home  at  Livingston's  Yards,  and  passing 
into  more  favorable  circumstances  for  studying  his  profession, 
Andrew,  from  this  time,  became  an  inmate  of  his  brother's  house. 
Their  elder  sister,  Jean,  accompanied  them  as  mistress  of  the 
family;  by  which  arrangement  both  brothers  continued  to  enjoy 
domestic  female  society,  an  advantage  which  they  highly  prized. 

Andrew  has  thus  recorded  his  own  opinion  of  this  change  in 
his  situation  in  a  letter  to  George,  dated  24th  December,  1841: — 

"Had  our  positions  been  reversed,  and  I  the  senior,  would  the  results 
have  been  equal?  Very  far  Aoni  it!  Without  you  to  lead  nie  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  encourage  me  in  thinking,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  my  sense  of  inferiority  and  sliyness  would  have 
kept  me  down  for  life.  To  God  first,  to  you  next,  and  to  Phrenology  in 
the  last  place,  I  have  long  been  sensible  that  I  owe  all  I  have  been  of 
done.  Your  support  and  influence  were,  I  believe,  the  sine  quibus  non  of 
my  future  advancement  and  developed  powers.  To  you,  consequently, 
I  have  ever  felt  and  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude,  and  1  consider  your 
early  adoption  of  me  into  your  domestic  circle  as  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages I  ever  enjoyed.' 

This  testimony  is  an  example  of  Andrew's  modest,  grateful, 
and  affectionate  disposition;  for  he  here  under-estimates  his  own 
powers,  and  ascribes  too  much  to  adventitious  circumstances. 
The  members  of  the  family  were  late  in  reaching  maturity ;  and, 
from  the  predominance  in  him  of  the  moral  and  reflcctiug  organs 
over  those  of  the  propensities  and  observing  intellect,  he  ^  was 
long  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  conflictinof  emotion,  and  destitute 
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of  materials  for  profitable  thought;  hut,  as  nature  had  bestowed 
on  him  vigorous  capacities,  these,  sooner  or  later,  would  have 
surmounted  all  ordinary  obstacles,  and  led  him  to  distinction. 
He  lived  to  repay  manifold  the  obligations  which  he  here  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  owe  to  his  brother,  by  whom  this  tribute  of  af- 
fection is  estimated  as  a  reward  beyond  all  price. 

Andrew  continues  the  narrative  of  his  early  life  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1812,  I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Henry- 
Johnston,  with  a  promise  to  be  released  from  the  shop  at  the  end  of  two 
years ;  but  I  was  detained  in  it  three  years,  and  then  released  only  after 
some  unpleasant  words,  when  Mr.  Johnston  said,  that  rather  than  have  nie 
longer  in  it,  he  would  exert  himself  to  find  a  successor  for  me.  This  was 
all  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  done  from  a  sense 
of  justice  rather  than  from  anger. 

"  We  attended  at  the  shop  from  ten  till  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  from 
six  till  eight  P.  M.,  waiting  on,  with,  on  an  average,  not  above  half  an 
hour's  occupation  daily,  except  the  time  spent  in  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
scribed medicines.  In  summer,  we  often  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and 
stood,  like  prisoners,  looking  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  window  (for  the 
shop  was  on  the  grountl-floor,  and  was  thus  secured  as  a  protection  against 
thieves)  at  the  sunny  face  of  nature,  and  longing  to  be  free.  Having  no 
guidance  or  stimulus  to  study,  and  our  time  being  broken  in  upon  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  novel-reading  and  cards  were  the  only  means  by  which  we 
could  get  the  titne  spent;  and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  read  a  more 
enormous  quantity  of  trash,  during  these  three  years,  than  I  can  now  bear 
to  think  of.  The  consequences  were  bad.  My  moral  natiu'e  was  not  per- 
verted ;  but,  in  my  haste  to  follow  the  story,  I  got  into  a  rapid  and  slovenly 
way  of  reading,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  afterwards  to  apply  myself 
to  continuous  study.  I  am  certain,  that  my  power  of  sustained  attention 
and  profitable  reading  was  thus  impaired.  The  Edinburgh  Subscription 
J.ibrary,  to  which  our  father  was  a  subscriber,  afforded  me  a  command  of 
novels.  Every  now  and  then  my  conscience  troubled  me,  and  I  became 
disgusted  with  them,  and  sought  out  books  of  solid  and  useful  reading,  and 
also  set  to  work  upon  such  medical  works  as  chance  threw  in  my  way. 
Biography  and  voyages  I  always  read  with  avidity,  and  whatever  repre- 
sented man  or  human  nature  in  action,  had  an  attraction  for  me. 

"This  abuse  of  novels  I  turned  to  account  in  after  life,  and,  from  expe- 
rience, was  enabled  to  give  such  earnest  and  vivid  advice  on  the  subject, 
to  nervous  young  ladies  and  others,  who  suflered  under  a  similar  aberration, 
that  I  sometimes  effected  an  amount  of  good  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  beyond  my  power.  In  some  instances,  I  successfully  warned  young 
persons  against  falling  into  this  error.* 

"  In  1813-14,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Barclay  on  Anatomy, 

*  To  prevent  misconception,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Combe,  in 
other  circumstances,  advised  individuals  to  make  a  temperate  use  of  novels, 
as  a  relaxation  and  variety  from  more  arduous  studies.  In  particular,  he  more 
than  once  gave  this  coiuisel  to  his  present  biographer.  And  when  himself  in 
a  feeble  condition,  he  often  enlivened  the  passing  hours  in  the  same  manner. 
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and  Dr.  Hope  on  Chemistry;  but  it  was  not  till   1S14-15   that  I  could  be' 
said   to  have   begun   my  studies.     Before   that  time,  all  was  an  undefined 
chaos,  which  began  to  assume  a  definite  order  and  form  on  the  repetition 
of  the  same  courses  in  1814-15.'' 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  this  narrative  may  be  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  representations  of  the  deficiencies  in  x\ndrew 
Combe's  early  education  have  not  been  too  highly  colored.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  he  had  attended  the  High  School  for  five 
years,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  Greek  and  Latin,  two 
sessions;  and  the  practical  result  in  scholarship,  which  he  had 
attained,  will  now  be  exhibited.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  being- 
then  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, for  a  short  time,  from  Mr.  Johnston,  and  went  on  a  visit 
to  some  of  his  relations  in  Fife.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  George 
a  letter  descriptive  of  his  excursion,  part  of  which  is  here  printed 
verbatim  ct  literatim,  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  scholar- 
ship, in  which  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  of  earnest  and  reflective 
habits,  and  of  no  common  abilities,  could  emerge  from  a  Scotch 
classical  education.  It  is  only  justice  to  the  teachers  and  profes- 
sors of  Edinburgh,  of  the  present  day,  to  express  a  thorough 
conviction,  that  such  a  phenomenon  could  not  now  occur,  so  great 
have  been  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  art  of  teaching 
since  that  date. 

Glasgow  15  August  1814. 

Dear  Geouge — We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  afternoon  after  a  very 
pleasant  journey,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  after  we  left  Kircaldy,  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Arnot's  about  4  o'Cloclc  where  we  were  received  very  kind- 
ly, and  staid  there  the  whole  of  Tuesday,  we  set  oft' for  Perth  on  Wednes- 
day about  10  o"Clock  ;  at  Abernethy  we  saw  the  tower,  described  in  Hall's 
travels,  there  is  only  another  like  it  in  Scotland  which  is  at  Brechin,  John's 
head  ached  a  good  deal  after  we  set  oft'  which  was  rather  disagreeable, 
we  slept  there  all  night,  and  set  off"  on  Thursday  morning  about  seven 
o'clock  to  Kinross  on  the  top  of  the  Coach,  we  arrived  there  about  ^  past  9 
then  walked  on  to  Fossaway,  saw  the  Rumbling  Bridge  and  got  our  Dinner, 
and  found  ourselves  so  comfortable  that  we  walked  on  to  Stirling,  where 
we  arrived  about  8  o'Clock,  and  remained  till  Saturday  when  we  walked 
to  Frankfield.  *  *  *  * 

You  was  speaking  of  me  going  to  the  East  Country  before  we  sett  oft', 
but  I  think  that  I  will  get  ofli"  from  Mr.  Johnston's  another  week  or  two 
about  the  beginning  of  Sepf-  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait 
till  then  as  if  I  was  coming  to  Edin''-  in  a  day  or  two  to  go  I  might  be  de- 
tained for  some  days.     What  would  you  advise  me  todol 

When  the  style  of  this  letter  is  contrasted  with  that  which 
Andrew  Combe  subsequently  acquired,  the  most  diffident  student 
may  take  courage  and  pursue  self  cultivation  with  the  hope  of 
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improvement,  Andrew's  faculties  were  late  in  attaining  matu- 
rity; and,  moreover^  the  system  of  teaching  in  his  day  was  little 
calculated  to  instruct  him.  At  that  time  many  schoolmasters  only 
prescribed  tasks  to  be  learned  by  their  pupils,  the  teaching  being 
performed  by  private  tutors ;  and  these  schoolmasters  limited 
their  own  exertions  to  ascertaining  whether  the  lessons  had  been 
learned,  and  to  punishing  the  scholars  who  failed.  Andrew  did 
not  receive  the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  and  the  tasks  were  generally 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  unaided  efforts ;  hence  his  poor  success  is 
accounted  for.  It  is,  therefore,  only  justice  to  his  teachers  to  add, 
that  all  their  scholars  were  not  so  backward  as  he  was.  But  in 
his  case  another  evil  existed.  The  instruction  was  not  adapted 
to  his  particular  combination  of  faculties.  His  preceptors  taught 
him  Greek  and  Latin  words  and  rules,  but  neglected  English  style 
and  composition.  These  were  supposed  to  come  by  nature. 
Moreover,  extremely  little  of  substantive  knowledge  of  things, 
events,  or  causes,  was  communicated ;  and  even  when  the  classic 
authors  read  at  the  school  contained  valuable  ideas,  these  were 
rarely  made  the  subjects  of  observation  or  reflection.  Words, 
syntax,  and  translation  were  all  in  all.  The  boys  in  whom  the 
observing  organs  were  large,  and  particularly  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage, took  an  interest  in  this  kind  of  teaching  and  profited  by 
it ',  but  Andrew,  who  could  learn  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Comparison  and  Causality,  remained  unimproved;  for,  in  those 
days,  these  faculties,  particularly  that  of  Causality,  had  nearly  an 
endless  vacation  at  the  High  School,  and  in  the  Grreek  and  Latin 
classes  of  the  University.  Andrew's  sister  Jean,  with  instruction 
in  English  composition,  French,  and  Italian,  excelled  him  immea- 
surably in  literary  attainments  at  this  period. 

Although  the  foregoing  letter  contains  striking  evidence  of  the 
deficiencies  of  Andrew's  literary  education,  it  affords  no  criterion 
of  his  general  intellectual  state.  His  mind  had  certainly  imbibed 
many  solid  ideas,  and  among  his  familiars  his  conversation  was 
varied,  pregnant  with  sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  often 
displaying  no  little  wit  and  humor. 

The  circumstances,  now  mentioned,  serve  to  explain  the  great 
interest  which  Andrew  took  in  the  subject  of  education.  In  his 
own  case,  his  parents  had  spared  neither  zeal  nor  expense  to  give 
him  profitable  instruction,  and  to  fit  him  for  a  useful  and  respect- 
able sphere  of  life;  but,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned,  his 
time  and  their  money  had  been  expended  with  very  inadequate 
advantage. 

Those  individuals  in  whom  the  observing  organs  and  that  of 
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Language  predominate,  cannot  conceive  tlie  irksomeness  and  un- 
profitableness of  an  education  confined  chiefly  to  words  and  syn- 
tax when  administered  to  boys  who  are  deficient  in,  or  only 
moderately  endowed  with,  these  organs,  but  in  whom  those  of 
Comparison  and  Causality,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  large 
and  active.  The  latter  communicate  a  positive  craving  to  learn 
the  real,  the  true,  and  the  useful,  and  to  understand  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  which  diversify  life.  To  such  minds  the  ordinary 
classical  academies,  as  then  conducted,  were  hungry  deserts. 
There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  modes  by  which  these  two  classes 
of  minds  gain  knowledge.  Those,  in  whom  the  observing  organs 
predominate,  acquire  their  information  directly  by  seeing,  hear- 
ing, tasting,  and  touching*  which  acts  are  followed  by  rapid  in- 
tuitive perceptions  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  events.  Those  in  whom  these  organs  are  deficient, 
and  the  reflecting  organs  predominate,  are  slow  in  observing;  and 
even  what  tliey  do  see  and  hear  makes  very  little  impression  on 
them  until  it  be  brought  within  the  range  of  their  reflecting  facul- 
ties. It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  teaching  them  a  rule,  if 
in  grammar,  to  give  them  a  reason  for  it  -,  if  in  arithmetic,  to 
explain  on  what  principle  it  is  founded;  if  in  morals,  not  to  rest 
it  on  mere  authority,  but  to  show  them  icht/  the  act  forbidden  is 
wrong,  or  that  commanded  is  right ;  in  teaching  them  history,  to 
explain  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  events,  as  well  as  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  actors.  This  kind  of  instruction  was  too 
often  omitted  in  the  old  system  of  teaching,  and  hence  some  boys 
of  profound  intellects  and  fine  moral  dispositions  sat  on  the  benches 
dreary  and  desolate,  without  acquiring  ideas  or  gratification.  They 
were  considered  as  irretrievably  dull,  and  left  the  school  stupefied 
and  demoralized  rather  than  improved.  The  correctness  of  this 
representation  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  recorded 
duxes  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  some  stand  registered  in 
the  country's  history  as  men  of  superior  powers ;  for  these  will 
be  found  to  have  had  an  ample  development  of  certain  observing 
organs  which  in  Andrew  were  deficient,  and  also  to  have  enjoyed 
the  aid  of  private  tutors,  an  advantage  which  to  him  was  denied. 
In  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  instruction  in  science  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  classical  curriculum  ;  and  if  this  arrange- 
ment had  existed  in  Andrew's  day,  it  would  have  exercised  a 
highly  beneficial  influence  on  his  mental  development. 
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THE    HEALTH   AND   MORAL   CONDITION   OF   THE    FAMILY,  AND   ANDREW  COMBE 's 

REMARKS  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS. 

As  already  mentioned,  Greorge  Combe  and  Marion  Newton  had, 
in  all,  seventeen  children.  Of  these,  four  died  in  infancy;  and 
several  of  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  family  were  cut  off 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  or  early  manhood,  from  causes  alluded  to 
in  the  next  letter.  His  father,  after  suffering  much  severe  dis- 
tress on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  eldest  son,  died  suddenly  of 
apojDlexy  on  the  29th  of  September,  1815,  in  his  seventy-first 
year. 

During  these  occurrences,  Andrew  lent  his  best  aid  and  kindest 
sympathies  to  cheer  and  sustain  his  relatives;  but  his  medical 
education  was  not  sufficiently  advanced,  nor  were  his  faculties  suf- 
ficiently matured,  to  enable  him  to  prevent  or  rectify  any  of  the 
numerous  errors  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  When,  how- 
ever, by  enlarged  knowledge,  he  became  capable  of  observing  the 
occurrences  in  their  true  light,  they  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind.  The  vivacity  of  his  moral  affections  caused  him  to 
feel  keenly  the  deprivation  of  happiness  which  his  father's  family 
and  himself  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  know- 
ledge; and  this  feeling  became  a  constant  excitement  to  him 
during  life  to  endeavor  to  save  other  families  from  similar  calami- 
ties. The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  him  to  George,  in 
reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  furnish  his  own  remarks  on 
those  events. 

"The  statement  you  give  of  the  vitiated  air  in  which  our  [)arents  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  passed  the  night,  and  the  neglect  of  venti- 
lation of  clothes  and  bedding,  to  which  may  be  added  the  neglect  of 
general  ablution  or  bathing  where  warm  water  was  constantly  at  hand, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  appearance  of  scrofulous  disease  and  impaired 
constitutions  in  us.  My  book  on  Infancy  shows  this  in  a  very  clear  light. 
Our  parents  erred  from  sheer  ignorance;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
mechanical  and  tradesmandike  views  of  a  medical  man  who  could  see  all 
those  causes  of  disease  subsisting,  and  2)roducing  their  results  for  year  after 
year,  without  its  ever  occurring  to  him  that  it  was  part  of  his  solemn  duty 
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to  warn  his  einployers  and  try  to  remedy  the  evii?  All  parties  were 
anxious  to  cure  the  disease,  but  no  one  sought  to  remove  its  causes;  and  yet 
so  entirely  were  these  causes  within  the  control  of  reason  and  knowledge, 
that  my  conviction  has  long  been  complete,  that,  if  we  had  been  properly 
treated  from  infancy,  we  should,  even  with  the  constitutions  we  possessed 
at  birth,  have  survived  in  health  and  active  usefulness  to  a  good  old  age, 
unless  cut  off  by  some  acute  disease.  In  my  individual  case,  I  can  trace 
with  ease  the  causes  which  liave  combined  to  impair  my  stamina  and  cut 
short  my  life  ;  and  almost  every  one  of  them  could  have  been  avoided  with 
facility,  had  either  our  parents  possessed  the  knowledge  which  I  have  en- 
deavored by  my  writings  to  convey  to  other  i^arents,  or  their  medical 
advisers  had  a  proper  sense  of  their  own  duties,  or  of  the  responsibilities 
attached  to  them.  Under  all  disadvantages,  I  have  shown  a  tenacity  of  life 
which  leaves  a  very  strong  presumption  that,  under  good  management,  I 
might  have  gone  through  an  active  life  of  seventy  years." 

These  medical  advisers  were  respectable  practitioners,  and  on  a 
par  with  most  of  their  brethren  in  the  profession.  In  those  days 
empiricism  reigned  supreme,  and  the  family  medical  adviser  did 
not  inquire  into  or  consider  the  remote  or  exciting  causes  of  the 
maladies  of  his  patients,  but  attacked  only  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented to  him.  When  these  were  overcome,  his  task  was  accom- 
plished. The  patients  might  return  to  the  habits  which  had 
given  rise  to  them,  unwarned  of  the  consequences.  Nature  alone 
was  considered  to  be  in  fault.  Medical  skill  was  her  opponent, 
but  not  her  guide.  It  was  the  practice  in  this  family,  when 
"danger"  became  imminent,  to  call  in  the  late  Dr.  James  Gregory 
to  consultation  with  the  ordinary  medical  attendant;  but  "  dan- 
ger'^ was  never  apprehended  till  death  was  approaching,  and  the 
patient  was  beyond  receiving  aid  from  human  skill. 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  8th  December,  1841,  Andrew 
gives  the  following  picture  of  his  own  mental  condition  in  early 
life. 

"  I  had,*'  says  he,  "  an  early  and  great  veneration  for  moral  excellence, 
and,  after  having  been  cold  or  sullen  in  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth,  I 
have  gone  to  bed  and  cried  for  want  of  moral  sympathy,  and  formed  strong 
resolutions  to  be  for  ever  after  kind  and  good,  no  matter  how  others  might 
treat  me.  I  reproached  myself  also  for  my  shortcomings  in  obligingness 
and  active  kindness,  and  felt  that  if  met  with  affection  and  confiding  re- 
gard, I  could  make  any  effort  or  sacrifice  in  return,  and  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
piness of  doing  so.  But,  as  you  know,  the  affections  and  amenities  of  life 
were  not  cherished  among  us  individually,  nearly  so  much  as  stern  inte- 
grity and  the  omnipotent  sense  of  duty.  This  was  from  the  very  best  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  our  excellent  parents,  and  arose  much  from  the 
oppressive  spirit  of  their  Calvinistic  principles,  and  their  own  want  of  an 
enlightened  education.  It  was,  however,  a  great  evil,  and  upon  me  it 
operated  in  producing  a  distrust  of  myself,  from  an  idea  of  my  unworthi- 
ness,  which  led  me  to  rat^  myself  below  every  other  person,  and,  by  in- 
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creasing  my  natural  shyness,  cramped  the  free  expansion  of  both  feeUng 
and  intellect  at  a  time  when  they  were  craving  for  gratification. 

"  la  my  earliest  reading  days,  I  purchased,  with  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence of  hoarded  'handsels'  (New  years'  gifts),  a  small  volume  of  moral 
and  very  simple  plays,  in  which,  of  course,  goodness  prospered  and  was 
honored,  and  vice  was  punished  and  degraded.  How  I  pored  over  it,  and 
how  often  I  read  it  with  fresh  delight,  I  cannot  describe;  but  many  of  my 
good  resolutions  owe  their  origin  to  its  inspirations.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
title,  but  I  think  one  of  the  plays  was  the  Farmer  Boy. 

"  Amidst  all  this  .'sympathy,  however,  with  atfection  and  goodness,  it 
never  once  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  ever  be  the  means  of  influencing 
others  to  good.  If  I  could  only  succeed  in  being  good  myself,  and  in  vene- 
rating good  in  others,  and  pleasing  God.  I  considered  my  utmost  aims  ful- 
filled. So  far  from  ever  hoping  for  distinction  or  fame,  I  used  to  fancy 
myself  living  in  some  quiet,  retired  corner,  in  happy  removal  from  the 
cares,  struggles,  and  wickedness  of  the  world. 

"  The  world  then  always  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  characters  dc' 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  David  Dickson  (afterwards  D.  D.),  with  such  fervor 
and  reiteration,  as  the  abode  of  nothing  but  the  blackest  sin  and  misery.  I 
shrunk  from  contact  with  it,  even  in  thought;  and,  believing  myself  equally, 
or  rather  more  in  danger  of  hell  fire  than  all  the  rest,  I  looked  upon  retire- 
ment from  the  w-orld  as  aflbrding  the  only  chance  of  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers of  eternal  perdition. 

"  This  was  my  state  of  mind  from  my  earliest  consciousness,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  years  to  depress  and  cramp  my  energies.  I  never  could  fancy 
myself  good  enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  world;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
greatness,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  often  looking  at  Dr.  Dickson*  in 
the  pulpit,  and  thinking,  '  Oh,  if  I  only  was  clever  enough  to  be  a  minister, 
I  would  be  sure  to  be  saved.'  This  must  have  begun  before  I  was  five 
years  old.  But  I  felt  a  woful  consciousness  that  I  could  never  learn  to 
preach,  and  there  was  thus  no  hope  for  me  in  that  quarter.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  tliat  even  a  precentor  was  almost  sure  to  be  saved,  as  a 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Dickson  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Culhbert's 
parish,  commonly  called  the  "West  Church"  of  Edinburgh.  His  personal 
character  was  the  opposite  of  this  feature  of  his  preaching.  In  private  life 
he  was  kind,  indulgent,  social,  and  cheerful,  and  was  respected  and  beloved  by 
his  people.  Nevertheless,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  preach  the  terrors  of 
the  law  with  such  unrelenting  severity,  that  his  pulpit  ministrations  produced 
eflects  similar  to  those  now  described  on  others  of  the  younger  members  of 
his  congregation.  When  clergymen  become  acquainted  with  Phrenology, 
they  will  understand  the  relation^hip  betvv^een  particular  doctrines  and  parti- 
cular endovrments  of  the  human  faculties,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
eflects  which  their  discourses  are  producing.  The  more  fully  the  organs  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  developed  in  any  individual,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  these  are  cultivated  and  directed  to  their  natural  objects,  the 
less  are  stern  doctrines  of  any  kind  calculated  to  benefit  him.  The  sincerity 
and  sensibility  accompanying  strong  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  lead  the 
young  to  embrace  literally  whatever  they  are  taught  by  those  w^hom  they  re- 
spect; but  if  the  doctrines  be  not  in  harmony  with  their  nature,  they  produce 
painful  and  injurious  eflects,  and  the  best  constituted  minds  sufler  the  most 
sev'erelj'.  Had  the  moral  organs  been  less  developed  in  Andrew  Combe  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  animal  propensities,  he  would  have  listened  to  these 
discourses  with  less  disagreeable  emotions. 
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'church'  man;  but  then  I  was  equally  conscious  that  singing  was  as  im- 
possible as  preaching  to  me. 

"  In  this  hopeful  state,  I  well  recollect  standing  behind  Matthew  Aik- 
man,  a  mason,  when  the  new  kiln  was  building  (I  could  scarcely  have 
been  seven  years  old  then,  but  I  forget  the  exact  date),  and  at  every  stone 
he  laid  down  upon  another,  the  intense  wish  came  upon  me,  '  Oh  that  I 
were  that  stone,  to  be  sure  of  never  living  again,  and  never  going  to  hell!' 
For  days  I  looked  on  in  this  mood.  Once,  soon  after,  in  a  dream,  I  lay  as 
if  upon  the  declivity  of  the  Castle-bank,  and  began  slowly  to  slide  down 
in  spite  of  every  exertion,  when,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  the  mouth  of  hell, 
like  a  deep  well  full  of  fire  and  flames,  just  below,  and  the  devil  with  his 
fork  ready  to  receive  me  on  approaching  the  brink.  As  I  neared  it,  the 
horror  was  awful,  and  when  my  toes  reached  the  edge  I  awoke  in  a  tremor. 
I  offer  no  comment  on  the  fitness  of  doctrines  which  could  induce  such  a 
state  of  mind  in  a  well-disposed  child,  sighing  only  for  good,  and  for  the 
power  of  doing  God's  will. 

"About  a  year  or  two  later,  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind,  when 
pleased,  I  believe,  with  having  acted  on  some  of  my  good  resolutions,  I 
dreamed  that  I  lay  on  another  part  of  the  slope  looking  towards  the  south, 
and  at  midday;  when  suddenly,  as  I  gazed  at  the  sky,  the  heavens  opened, 
and  I  saw  Jesus  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  surrounded  by  angels,  and 
by  a  splendor  which  almost  dazzled  me,  and  yet  all  looking  down  upon  me 
with  a  benignity  of  tenderness  which  moved  me  to  the  very  soul,  and  in- 
spired me  widi  the  most  vivid  desire  to  render  myself  worthy  of  the  hap- 
piness. Even  now  I  cannot  help  considering  these  two  scenes  as  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  two  principles  of  teaching  religion.  The  threatenings  of 
hell  fire  terrified  and  bewildered  without  improving  me.  The  spirit  of 
love  from  heaven,  on  the  contrary,  inspired  me  with  feelings  of  humble  de- 
votion and  admiration  of  moral  excellence,  which  have  not  yet  faded,  and 
which  repudiated  the  very  notion  of  God  being  the  'avenger,'  and  of  his 
willingly  destroying  the  creatures  he  had  made." 

These  descriptions  are  pregnant  with  instruction.  This  family 
— father,  mother,  and  children — had  received  from  nature  moral 
dispositions  and  intellectual  abilities  which  left  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  stinted  gifts,  and  they  were  sincerely  anxious  to  apply 
their  powers  in  the  path  of  duty.  But  their  mental  condition 
was  one  of  chaos.  Their  faculties  were  active,  but  in  a  state  of 
conflict  among  themselves  through  want  of  knowledge;  and  many 
of  the  views  of  religion  and  of  the  world  which  had  been  taught 
to  them  were  in  discord  with  their  own  highest  natural  emotions. 
They  were,  therefore,  paralyzed  in  action,  and  suffered. 

Andrew  continues : — "  Considering  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  family,  and  the  harmony  in  which  they  have 
always  lived,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  wrong,  or  of  no  moral 
training,  it  seems  to  me  clear  as  noonday,  that  home  might  easily 
have  been  rendered  to  them  an  earthly  paradise,  had  our  parents 
known  how  to  fulfil  their  own  intentions.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  Lave  derived  some  important  advantages  from  the 
almost  sternness  with  which  we  were  treated,  and  our  aiFections 
repressed/'  One  of  these  advantages  was,  that  nothing  could 
come  amiss  to  children  who  had  been  thus  accustomed  to  suffer 
self-denial  and  forego  pleasure,  and  who  were  trained  to  consider 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  as  the  sole  object  of  existence.  So  little 
was  enjoyment  recognized  as  an  allowable  aim  in  life,  that  when, 
in  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  a  natural  feeling  of  gratitude,  spring- 
ing from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  moral  faculties,  occasion- 
ally led  them  to  give  utterance  to  exfpressions  of  satisfaction  with 
the  world,  their  mother  would  say — "  Hush — do  not  talk  so — you 
do  not  know  how  long  it  may  last  V  There  seemed  to  be  in  her 
mind  so  strong  a  conviction  that  this  was  a  world  of  woe,  that  she 
regarded  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  as  sinful,  and  as  indicative  of 
something  wrong  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  individual.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  naturally  cheerful,  contented,  and  amiable; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  cheerfulness  of  her  family  vented  itself 
in  religious  gratitude,  that  she  became  alarmed.  Her  husband  par- 
ticipated in  her  religious  opinions  so  far  as  his  natural  qualities 
allowed  him  to  do  so;  but  in  his  latter  days  he  did  not  scruple  to 
express  his  dissent  from  several  points  in  the  Calvinistic  creed, 
''just  because  he  could  not  believe  them.''  He  doubted,  for  ex- 
ample, the  perdition  of  the  heathen  to  whom  the  Grospel  had  never 
been  preached,  and  of  unbaptized  infants ;  he  had  also  great  diffi- 
culties with  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  predestination  of 
some  individuals  to  eternal  punishment;  and  he  was  far  from 
being   convinced  of  the  endless  duration  of  hell-fire.*     When 

*  The  doctrines  stated  in  the  text  are  rejected  by  some,  and  much  modified 
by  other  enlightened  writers  on  Calvinis^tic  Theology  of  the  present  day  ;  but 
the  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  Combes  were  edu- 
cated, remain  unchanged.  The  answer  to  Question  19  of  "  The  Shorter 
Catechism,"  is,  ^^  All  ma?i/cind,  by  their  fall,  lost  commmiion  with  God,  are 
under  his  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 

"  Q.  20.  Did  God  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  estate  of  sin  and 
misery? 

'■'■A.  God  having,  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected 
some  to  everlasting  life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them  out 
of  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by 
a  Redeemer." 

In  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  68th  Question  is  thus  stated : — 

"  Are  the  elect  only  effectually  called  ? 

'M.  All  the  elect,  and  they  only,  are  effectually  called,"  &c. 

"  Q.  60.  Can  they  who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel,  and  so  know  not  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  believe  in  him,  be  saved  by  their  living  according  to  the  light  of 
nature?  ^ 

"^.  They  who,  never  having  heard  the  Gospel,  know  not  Jesus  Christ, 
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charged  with  inconsistency  for  doubting  on  these  points,  he  used 
to  say,  ^'It  may  be  very  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it/'  This 
showed  that  the  internal  moral  and  religious  struggles  which  had 
distressed  his  son  were  not  unknown  to  himself;  but  he  also  had 
so  humble  an  idea  of  his  own  powers  of  judgment,  that  he  never 
ventured  to  modify,  by  his  own  convictions,  the  faith  taught  in 
the  church,  lest  he  should  be  wrong,  and  lead  his  children  into 
error.  It  was  only  after  they  had  attained  to  maturity,  and  had 
mustered  courage  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  authority,  and 
think  forfthemselves,  that  he  candidly  acknowledged  to  the  elder 
branches  of  them  the  state  of  his  own  mind. 

Are  there  not  thousands  of  parents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  timidly  concealing  their  own  convictions  of 
truth  from  their  children,  out  of  seeming  deference  to  authorities 
which  they  no  longer  respect  ?  And  are  there  not  thousands  of 
children  suffering  agonies  of  mental  distress,  which  a  few  candid 
sentences,  spoken  by  their  parents,  would  remove.  Parents  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  leading  their  children  into  possible  error, 
by  countenancing  in  them  any  disregard  of  established  authori- 
ties ;  but  do  they  incur  no  responsibility  in  deliberately  teaching 
them,  as  true,  views  which  they  themselves  no  longer  believe  ? 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  doctrines  alluded  to  do 
not  produce  the  same  effects  on  all  minds.  There  is  a  combina- 
tion of  faculties  to  which  they  are  agreeable,  and  it  is  through  the 
influence  of  this  class  that  they  are  maintained  in  authority. 

The  continuation  of  Andrew's  narrative  shows  that  benevolence 
and  humanity  were,  in  him,  indigenous  qualities : — 

"  Before  I  forget,"  says  he,  "  I  may  mention  here  a  strong  feature  of  my 
miutl — the  aversion  I  have  ever  felt  to  contention  and  fighting,  both  physi- 
cal and  moral,  and  which  sometimes  made  me  unduly  averse  to  argument 
and  controversy,  where,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  have  sought  than  shun- 
ned them.  Mere  physical  infirmity  had  something  to  do  with  this,  although 
its  chief  cause  was  the  constitution  of  my  mind.     As  a  boy,  I  never  fought 

and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  he  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  that  religion  which 
they  profess,"  &c. 

"  Q.  29.  What  are  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  w^orld  to  come? 

'■^A.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world  to  eome  are,  ev-erlasting  separa- 
tion from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God,  and  most  grievous  torments  in 
soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  for  ever." 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  perdition  of  unbaptized  infants  does  not  appear  in  the 
Standards  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  taught  by  some  of  the  evangelical  divines 
of  Scotland  in  the  last  century,  and  is  still  practically  believed  by  many  of  the 
Scotch  people,  who,  when  an  infant  becomes  seriously  indisposed,  send  for 
the  minister  to  baptize  it,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  for  the  physician  to 
cure  it. 
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a  battle,  or  had  a  regular  downriglit  quarrel :  nor  did  I  like  to  witness  them, 
although  they  were  often  enough  going  on  among  my  companions.  You 
may  remember  the  great  dislike  1  had  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  amusement 
our  brother  John  (who  was  one  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Edinburgh  Volun- 
teers) used  to  have  in  trying  to  enlist  me,  by  forcing  a  shilling  into  my 
hand  in  the  king's  name.  Although  possessed  of  little  money,  and  having 
at  the  time  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  a  penny,  I  would  never  take 
the  shilling,  even  in  jest.  How  I  might  have  behaved  in  battle,  had  I  ever 
been  forced  into  one,  I  cannot  tell;  but  even  in  my  dreams,  my  dislike  to 
taking  a  part  in  warfare  was  as  active  and  uniform  as  during  my  waking 
hours.  I  disliked,  also,  to  the  last,  being  present  at,  or  having  any  concern 
with,  surgical  operations  or  the  dressing  of  wounds ;  and  yet  iiad  a  con- 
sciousness that,  under  an  absolute  necessity,  I  could  go  through  an  amputa- 
tion, for  example,  with  self  possession  and  correctness.  Even  common 
bloodletting  was  very  disagreeable  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  my  aversion 
to  fighting  was  altogether  from  a  fear  of  being  killed.  I  could  have  no 
fear  of  that  kind  in  boyish  battles,  and,  moreover,  on  several  occasions 
when  I  believed  my  life  in  immediate  danger,  I  retained  complete  self- 
possession,  and  my  mind  was  quickened  rather  than  confused  in  its  per- 
ceptions. I  have  always  had  the  feeling,  too,  that  if  compelled  to  fight  a 
duel,  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  fire  at  my  adversary.  I  certainly, 
however,  should  have  made  a  'shocking  bad'  soldier;  and  1  thank  Heaven 
I  never  was  required  to  try  whether  discretion  is  really  the  better  part  of 
valor." 

The  iDlirenologist  will  find  a  simple  explanation  of  these  facts  by 
comjDaring  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Destructiveness,  as  shown  by 
the  cast  of  Andrew's  brain,"^  with  that  of  the  organs  of  the  naoral 
sentiments.  In  him  the  former  is  moderately  developed  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter.  The  organs  of  Combativeness,  however, 
were  larger  than  those  of  Destructiveness :  and  these,  when  aided 
by  his  moral  and  intellectual  convictions,  and  supported  by  his 
Self-Esteem  and  Firmness,  enabled  him  to  act  with  vigor  in  repel- 
ling any  invasion  of  what  he  considered  his  just  rights,  and  also 
firmly  to  oppose  conduct  which  he  regarded  as  unprincipled  and 
injurious  to  others,  from  whomsoever  it  proceeded. 

*  A  description  of  his  brain,  and  the  development  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
will  be  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  w'ork.  Casts  of  the  skull  and  braia 
already  form  parts  of  several  Phrenological  Collections. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANDREW  COMBE  CONTINUES  HIS  STUDIES — TAKES  A  DIPLOMA  FROM  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH — AFTERWARDS  PROCEEDS  TO  PARIS, 
AND  CONTINUES  HIS  MEDICAL  STUDIES. 

Andrew  Co:mbe's  description  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
the  years  of  his  medical  apprenticeship,  has  ah-eady  been  given  on 
p.  30.  To  the  facts  there  stated,  however,  it  must  be  added,  that 
towards  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  did  see  a  little  practice, 
particularly  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Cuthbert's  parish,  of  which 
Mr.  Johnston  was  the  medical  attendant.  But  it  was  to  the  medi- 
cal classes  and  attendance  at  the  public  hospital  that  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  professional  education ;  and  from  experience,  as 
well  as  from  subsequent  observation  and  reflection,  he  was  ever 
afterwards  averse  to  the  apprenticeship  system.  His  own  narra- 
tive proceeds  thus : — 

"  On  4tli  February,  1817,1  passed  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  at  what  I  then  fancied 
rather  a  late  age,  I'J^-  years.  But  1  became  afterwards  convinced,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  had  I  then  been  only  beginning  my  profes- 
sional studies.  In  my  correspondence  on  medical  education  with  Sir  James 
Clark,  in  1838,  when  the  London  University  was  established,  I  entered  fully 
into  this  subject,  and  need  not  do  so  here,  as  I  must,  as  much  as  possible, 
avoid  writing.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  repeating  my  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  widespread  injury  inflicted  on  the  profession  and  on 
society,  by  die  compulsory  attendance  on  incapable  and  superannuated  pro- 
fessors, who,  in  mercy  to  themselves  and  to  mankind,  should  be  respectfully 
set  aside,  when  they  have  not  the  good  sense  to  resign  after  their  efficiency 


is  gone." 


During  the  currency  of  Andrew's  apprenticeship,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  exercised  an  important  influence  over  his  subsequent 
life.     It  was  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  metaphysics  were  still 
ardently  studied  by  the  young  men  attending  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities. Dugald  Stewart  was  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  fame. 
Magniloquent  in  style,  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  apparently  ambi- 
tious to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  moral  grandeur  of  Socrates 
with  the  intellectual  acumen  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  he,  by  his 

4* 
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lectures  and  published  works,  threw  a  kind  of  halo  round  "  the 
philosophy  of  mind/^  which  dazzled  and  captivated  the  3'oung.  His 
method  of  investigation  seemed  so  truly  Baconian,  and  the  objects 
pursued  were  so  dignified  and  useful,  that  it  was  regarded  as 
scientific  heresy  to  doubt  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  or  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  labors. 

Andrew's  brother,  G-eorge,  had  long  been  one  of  IMr.  Stewart's 
admirers.  It  was  true,  that  although  he  had  carefully  studied 
every  page  of  his  metaphysical  works,  discussed  the  subjects  of 
them,  chapter  by  chapter,  in  a  small  debating  society,  which  met 
weekly  in  the  University,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  had 
extended  his  studies  into  the  works  of  Huteheson,  Reid,  Adam 
Smith,  and  other  luminaries  in  mental  science,  yet  he  had  found 
extremely  little  that  could  be  practically  applied  in  elucidation  of 
the  phenomena  of  life,  or  in  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  in 
the  arena  of  business.  Nevertheless,  he  ^^  believed"  in  Dugald 
Stewart;  and  looked  forward  with  unshaken  confidence  to  great 
practical  results  being  ultimately  evolved,  when  the  mighty  labors 
and  profound  investigations  of  that  distinguished  philosopher  should 
have  reached  their  natural  termination.  These  expectations  were 
kept  alive  by  Mr.  Stewart's  magnificent  promises  of  something 
important  that  was  yet  to  be  unfolded.  George  endeavored  to 
apply  the  doctrines  with  which  he  had  thus  become  acquainted,  in 
enlightening  and  expanding  Andrew's  mind,  and  tried  to  inspire 
him  with  a  becoming  love  of  mental  science — with  what  success 
will  immediately  be  seen.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  blind 
was  simply  attempting,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  lead  the  blind. 
All  that  George  had  learned  from  his  metaphysical  studies,  had 
failed  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  An- 
drew's mind,  of  his  own  mind,  of  the  difierences  between  them, 
of  the  objects  and  spheres  of  activity  of  the  different  faculties,  of 
the  dependence  of  mental  vigor  on  nervous  health ;  in  short,  of 
any  one  useful  principle  which  could  guide  him  in  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve  Andrew  and  himself.  The  following  description 
of  Andrew's  mental  condition,  while  he  and  his  brother  continued 
under  the  guidance  solely  of  common  sense  and  of  Scottish  meta- 
physics, in  their  pursuit  after  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
is  given  by  Andrew  in  a  letter  to  George : — 

"From  il)8  very  moderate  estimate,"  says  he,  "  which  I  so  early  formed 
of  my  own  talents  and  worth,  and  from  the  mist  in  which  a  large  organ  of 
Wonder  in  my  own  brain  enveloped  me,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  caused 
me  to  magnify  the  merits  of  all  others  not  intimately  known  to  me,  and 
from  the  natural   inspirations  of  an  active  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness, 
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it  was  not  till  after  I  became  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  and  with  my  own 
mental  constitution,  that  the  possibility  of  my  becoming  useful  to  mankind, 
or  fitted  to  occupy  any  except  a  very  quiet  station,  ever  occurred  to  me.  I 
even  shrunk  from  being  conspicuous  in  any  way,  in  the  belief  that  I  could 
not  sustain  a  high  position  properly.  We  were  so  well  drilled  to  humility, 
by  being  called  '  blockbeads'  at  home,  that  I  never  felt  encouraged  to  take 
a  brighter  view  of  my  own  capabilities.  Being  nearly  the  youngest  in  a 
numerous  family,  in  which  talent  was  not  scarce,  and  feeling  surpassed  by 
my  seniors,  I  gladly  stood  back  to  give  them  room,  and  imagined  that,  in  the 
world  at  large,  the  background  was  also  my  natural  jjosition.  So  far  did 
this  go,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  year  at  the  High  School,  I  might  repeatedly 
have  been  dux,  I  never  would  go  higher  than  second,  and  preferred  losing, 
to  being  in  the  conspicuous  place  of  dux.  Your  own  ready  command  of 
your  ideas,  and  facility  of  utterance  and  composition,  so  different  from  the 
difficulty  I  was  conscious  of  in  my  mind,  increased,  sometimes  to  a  painful 
extent,  the  sense  of  inferiority  which  kept  me  in  the  background;  and  this 
influence  continued  operative  for  many  years  after  I  came  to  live  with  you. 
I  wished  to  possess  the  same  powers,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  in  me.  I  re- 
collect distinctly  a  conversation  you  had  on  the  subject  with  our  cousin, 
John  Sinclair,  one  day  in  Bank  Street,  at  dinner,  probably  in  1814.  You 
expressed  your  disappointment  at  my  silence  in  coinpany,  and  my  not  en- 
gaging in  conversation  on  general  topics,  or  in  writing.  John  tried  to  per- 
suade you  that  it  would  come;  saying  that  I  was  evidently  interested  in 
the  conversation  of  others,  &c.  I  felt  mortified  and  distressed,  because  I 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  want,  and  had  very  faint  hopes  of  John's  prediction 
bemg  ever  verified.  With  this  abiding  sense  of  inferiority  in  me,  the  hope 
of  distinction  or  fame  would  have  been  a  ludicrous  incongruity,  which  my 
Causality  was  even  then  big  enough  to  perceive. 

"I  had,  however,  glimpses  of  having  more  in  me  than  met  the  eye,  and 
fell  that  if  placed  in  circumstances  of  trust,  where  I  77iust  come  out  and 
exert  myself,  away  from  my  friends,  who  knew  me  as  a  '  blockhead,'  I 
should  not  be  found  wanting  in  sense  ;  but  these  bright  moments  were  few 
and  far  between.  One  disadvantage,  and  only  one,  diminished  to  some 
extent  the  much  greater  benefits  of  my  residence  with  you,  and  it  was  this  : 
very  often,  in  conversation,  the  same  sentiments,  opinions,  and  arguments, 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind  as  to  yours,  upon  whatever  was  said  by 
others;  but  before  I  could  find  words  and  arrangement  for  them,  you  ex- 
]uessed  them  ofl-hand  so  much  more  clearly  and  fiuently  than  I  could  do, 
that, after  a  time,  I  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  to  myself,  and  leaving  all 
die  talk  to  you.  Even  my  power  of  thinking  suffered  at  length  from  this, 
as  well  as  that  of  expression  :  for  one  ceases  to  think  vividly  and  with  pre- 
cision, when  the  result  is  neither  uttered  nor  written.  You  also  were  the 
natural  head  of  the  house,  and  were  appealed  to,  and  called  upon  to  speak, 
while  I  could  indulge  my  natural  indolence  by  listening.  I  felt  the  evil  of 
this  so  much,  that  had  my  health  been  trustworthy,  I  should  probably  have 
been  led  to  sacrifice  die  happiness  derived  from  residing  with  you,  as  soon 
as  increased  practice  would  have  warranted  my  taking  a  house  near  you. 
But  frail  as  I  was  at  the  best,  I  felt  that  the  evils  of  our  separation  would 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  probable  advantages  to  myself." 

While  Andrew  was  suffering  tliese  disadvantages  from  liis  bro- 
ther's greater  maturity  of  intellect  (for  at  that  period  of  their 
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lives  the  difference  of  nine  years  between  their  ages  made  a  great 
difference  in  their  mental  development),  he  did  not  communicate 
his  dissatisfaction  to  his  brother,  who,  on  his  own  part,  was  so 
ignorant  of  practical  mental  science,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  method  of  developing  Andrew's  latent  powers. 
Indeed,  beyond  a  general  impression,  that  he  was  a  sensible,  ami- 
able, and  affectionate,  although  excessively  bashful  and  shy  young 
man,  his  brother  had  no  knowledge  of  the  talents  which  lay  hid 
in  him.  The  time,  however,  had  now  come,  when  both  of  them 
acquired  clearer  views  of  themselves  and  of  each  other. 

In  the  49th  Number  of  the  Ed'uiburgli  Review,  published  in 
July,  1815,  a  "tremendous  article,"  as  it  was  then  styled,  ap- 
peared against  the  Physiognomical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim.  It  was  known  to  be  written  by  Dr.  John  Gordon,  an  amiable 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  private  lecturers  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Edinburgh.  It  excited  general  attention,  and  was 
loudly  commended,  and  by  every  one  believed  to  be  a  "  settler" 
of  the  question.  Dr.  Spurzhcim,  who  happened  to  be  then  lec- 
turing in  Dublin,  no  sooner  read  it,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh, and  challenge  the  reviewer  to  a  public  dissection  of  the 
brain,  and  discussion  of  the  subject;  and  he  speedily  fulfilled  his 
resolution.  The  meeting  between  them  excited  intense  interest, 
and  opinion  became  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  disputants. 
Dr.  Spurzhcim,  also,  gave  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  his  doc- 
trines, which  was  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  curious  inquirers :  and 
the  subject  of  "Craniology"  was  much  talked  of  in  the  town. 
George  Combe,  who  then,  like  many  other  young  men  in  Edin- 
burgh, believed  in  the  Edinhurgli  Review,  as  in  a  gospel  of  politi- 
cal and  scientific  truth,  had  read  the  article,  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  joined  in  the  ridicule  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  without 
considering  farther  inquiry  necessary.  Germany  was  then  known 
in  Great  Britain  chiefly  through  translations  of  '^  Tlie  Sorwics  of 
Wet'ter/'  and  the  most  extravagant  and  trashy  novels  of  that 
country.  In  Edinburgh,  men  of  education  regarded  it  as  the 
height  of  combined  imjDudence  and  absurdity,  for  a  "  German"  to 
pretend  to  have  made  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  unknown  to  the  great  medical  teachers  of  that  city, 
and  in  mental  science  unknown  to  Dusald  Stewart,  the  most  emi- 
nent  of  modern  philosophers !  The  ridicule  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied in  this  idea  was  intense;  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the  tone  of 
that  now  extraordinary  article,  which  daguerreotyped  effectually 
the  state  of  medical  and  metaphysical  knowledge  concerning  the 
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brain  and  its  functions,  then  possessed  by  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  science  of  the  modern  Athens.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  first  course  of  lectures  had  terminated,  and 
neither  George  nor  Andrew  had  entered  the  door  of  his  hall,  or 
even  seen  him ',  when,  by  mere  accident,  a  young  advocate  ac- 
costed George  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  like 
to  see  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  a  human  brain  in  his  house.  George 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  soon  saw  that  the  brain  dis- 
sected by  Dr.  Spurzheim  exhibited  a  structure  very  different  from 
that  which  had  been  described  in  the  Edinhurgli  Revieio.  He 
discovered  also,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim,  so  far  from  being  an  impu- 
dent and  mendacious  quack,  as  represented  in  the"  Review,  was  a 
remarkably  quiet,  modest,  and  intelligent  man,  an  acute  observer, 
and  logical  reasoner  on  all  subjects  connected  with  human  nature. 
He  therefore  attended  his  second  course  of  lectures,  and  was  deeply 
interested  hy  the  views  presented  to  his  consideration.  Without 
being  led  away  by  enthusiasm,  he  saw,  from  the  first,  that  the 
new  doctrines,  if  true,  were  eminently  practical ;  and  he  earnestly 
and  deliberately,  and  through  many  difficulties,  set  about  the  task 
of  ascertaining  whether  nature  supported  them  or  not.  The  re- 
sult is  detailed  in  the  works  which  he  subsequently  published  on 
Phrenology. 

George  soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
and,  being  honored  with  his  friendship,  he  consulted  him  about 
the  best  method  of  completing  Andrew's  professional  instruction. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  obtained  some  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education,  founded  on  the  combined  sciences 
of  phj^siology  and  mental  philosophy.     Andrew,  in  the  continua- 

*  This  article  has  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  scientific,  and,  probably, 
as  will  ultimately  be  found,  on  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  north- 
ern metropolis.  It  led  most  of  the  men  of  eminence  in  Edinburgh,  of  every 
profession,  to  commit  themselves  warmly  and  irrev'ocably  against  the  new 
philosophy  ;  and  being  once  committed,  their  minds  were  closed  against  a 
serious  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject.  Another  effort  was  made 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  a  sarcastic  and  laboriously  reasoned  article,  published  in 
October,  182G,  to  maintain  the  position  which  the  Review  had  adopted  in  1815; 
and  the  result  of  these  articles  and  other  causes  has  been,  tiiat  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  still  ignores  most  of  Dr.  Gall's  discoveries.-  In  the  department 
of  philosophy,  she  glories  in  teaching  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  ■without  re- 
ference to  special  mental  organs  ;  in  the  medical  chairs,  while  she  has  adojDted 
Gal!  and  Spurzheim's  anatomy  of  the  brain,  she  teaches  it  without  recogniz- 
ing their  physiology,  of  the  connection  between  particular  mental  powers  and 
particular  portions  of  that  organ  ;  and  in  her  theological  department,  she  repu- 
diates the  acknowledgment  of  cerebral  organization  as  exerting  a  practical 
influence  on  the  primitive  dispositions  and  capacities  of  individuals. 
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tion  of  his  letter  to   George  last  quoted^  describes  the  result  as 
follows  : — 

"  To  you,'' says  he,  "and  to  Phrenology,  I  owe  the  perception  I  ulti- 
mately acquired  of  possessing  powers  of  a  higher  kind  than  I  at  first  be- 
lieved. You  always  treated  me  as  a  being  capable  of  thinking,  and  of 
taking  an  interest  in  general  subjects  and  in  human  improvement,  and  thus 
gradually  opened  my  mind  to  their  inherent  importance,  and  to  the  frivolity 
of  the  objects  which  occupy  mankind  at  large,  apart  from  their  mere  busi- 
ness. Of  my  debt  to  Phrenology  (great  and  deep  it  was),  T  shall  after- 
wards speak ;  but  before  I  forget,  I  must  add  here,  that  anterior  to  my  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  one  of  tlie  most  discouraging  of  all  the  things  that 
oppressed  me,  was  my  inaptitude  for  metaphysical  study.  I  saw  you  and 
others  reading  and  delighting  in  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  heard  you  talking 
philosophy;  and  when  I  took  up  the  same  works,  with  an  earnest  inten- 
tion to  master  them,  I  could  not  find,  or  at  least  follow^  a  clear  meaning 
through  any  two  or  three  consecutive  pages,  much  less  chapters;  and  when 
I  left  off,  my  mind  was  as  vmfurnished  with  meaning  in  a  tangible  form 
as  when  I  began.  I  therefore  concluded,  that  my  intellect  must  be  grievously 
defective  in  some  great  talent  which  you  and  your  friends  possessed,  and 
that  I  was  in  reality  the  double-distilled  blockhead  which  my  father  used, 
half  seriously,  half  jestingly,  to  call  m'e.*  I  have  since  ascribed  this,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  iny  deficient  Eventuality ;  but  on  reading  Stewart  in  my 
maturer  years,  I  often  turned  away  in  disgust  from  the  small  performance 
of  magnificent  promises,  and  the  trifling  shadows  of  meaning,  half  hidden 
under  a  ponderous  panoply  of  high-sounding  words.  His  paltry  fear  of 
selfcommittal,  contrasted  with  the  only  fear  which  would  have  become 
him,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  viz.,  thatof  Zmof- 
ing  his  readers  mto  error,  B.]so  repelled  meat  every  page;  and  I  could  de- 
tect in  his  writings  only  an  elegant  mind  of  ordinary  grasp,  worshiping 
its  own  eflbrts,  rather  than  intent  upon  the  advance  of  truth  alone.  He 
desired  truth,  too;  but  it  was 'truth  and  I  in  company,' and  not  'truth, 
whatever  may  become  of  me.'     But  I  must  not  wander. 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  introduction  to  Phre- 
nology, and  of  its  effects  upon  my  life  and  practice.  I  have  already  done 
so  in  various  letters  to  different  friends  at  different  times;  but  I  owe  it  so 
much,  that  I  shall  do  so  again,  as  clearly  as  the  space  and  circumstances 
will  permit.  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  that,  on  searching 
the  Edhiburgh  Subscription  Library  for  a  book  which  happened  to  be  out, 
I  accidentally  laid  my  hands  on  '  Spurzheim"s  Physiognomical  System;''  and, 
amused  by  the  grotesqueness  of  some  of  the  plates,  I  brought  it  home  for 
a  iew  days,  till  the  book  I  wanted  should  be  returned.  You  and  I  looked 
over  it  now  and  then,  and  laughed  heartily  at  some  of  the  isolated  anec- 
dotes and  remarks,  and.  following  the  fashion  of  ridicule  set  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  then  just  out,  neither  of  us  thought  of  reading  the  book, 
and  after  some  days'  amusement  in  turning   it  over,  I  carried  it  back  un- 

*  His  father  was  fond  of  applying  epithets  to  his  sons,  in  this  half-earnest 
and  half-jesting  way.  One  was  called  "  Abram  the  Rascal,"  because  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  comic  humor,  and  was  fond  of  playing  tricks  on  his  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  while  George  and  Andrew  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
<' Blockheads." 
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read.     I  was  then  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  busy  with  my  studies, 
and  conceived  the  subject  to  be  quite  out  of  my  way, 

"  You  afterwards  met  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  attended  his  lectures,  and  be- 
came impressed  with  the  importance  and  probable  truth  of  his  doctrines. 
I  continued  engaged  in  professional  study;  but,  in  1816  and  part  of  1817, 
I  often  heard  you  making  remarks  and  arguing  on  the  subject.  I  became, 
in  consequence,  so  far  impressed,  that,  without  knowing  much  about  it,  I 
began  to  consider  it  as  a  serious  matter  of  inquiry,  and  not  to  be  disposed 
of  by  ridicule.     In  this  state  of  mind,  I  went  to  Paris  in  October,  1817." 

Andrew  visited  London  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Lis  mother,  dated  9th  October,  1817,  he  gives  a  particular  account 
of  his  voyage  in  a  sailing  smack,  and  of  the  wonders  which  the 
English  metropolis  presented  to  his  mind.  The  letter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  lucid  composition,  strong  sense,  and  so  great  a 
maturity  of  understanding,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  might  be 
supposed  to  have  intervened  between  it  and  the  letter  of  15th 
August,  1814,  copied  on  p.  31.  One  object  which  he  describes 
as  diversifying  the  scenery  of  the  Thames,  can  no  longer  be  seen, 
and  its  removal  indicates  the  progress  of  civilization.  After 
mentioning  the  Hulks  at  Woolwich,  he  adds  :  "  A  little  farther 
up  we  saw  about  eight  men  hung  in  chains,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  two  of  them  blacks,  for  murdering  their  captain;  and  four 
smugglers,  for  running  down  a  custom-house  boat,  and  chopping 
off  the  officers'  hands,  when  they  attempted  to  catch  hold  of  the 
smuggler's  vessel." 

After  a  short  stay  in  Loudon,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  his 
first  letter  from  that  capital,  dated  15th  October,  1817,  is  addressed 
to  his  brother  George.  It  contains  a  sentence  which  is  curious, 
as  showing  his  surprise  at  finding  his  speech  understood  in  London. 
At  that  time,  teaching  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage rarely  formed  an  object  in  a  Scotch  education.  "I  had," 
says  he,  "  some  rather  unexpected  compliments  paid  me  for  my 
spealdmj  Enyluh  so  correctly.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to 
repeat  what  I  said  a  second  time.  I  both  understood  others  at 
once,  and  made  myself  understood;  at  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  be  surprised,  and  much  more  so  will  our  sister  Jean.''  The 
words  used  by  Andrew  in  expressing  his  ideas,  were  probably 
well-selected  English  terms;  but  he  and  his  relatives,  during  their 
whole  lives,  spoke  with  so  strong  a  Scotch  accent,  that  occasionally 
they  were  unintelligible  to  English  auditors  not  accustomed  to 
their  tones.  Andrew  describes  his  journey  to  Dover,  and  then 
gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  across  the  Channel,  in  ''  the  Poll, 
a  small  vessel  of  about  40  tons."  The  weather  was  rough  at 
starting,  but  the  wind  was  favorable.     "  I  was  sitting  on  a  stool," 
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says  he,  "  attempting  to  screen  myself,  and  expecting  nothing,  when 
a  sea  broke  in  upon  us,  washed  me  oiF  my  feet,  and  many  more 
of  us.  I  was  not  so  much  afraid,  on  coming  to  myself,  as  as- 
tonished. I  was  lying  on  the  deck  in  six  inches  of  water.'^  On 
arriving  at  Calais,  the  wind  dropt,  and  they  were  close  to  the 
shore,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  in  a  tremendous  surf.  "  The 
Frenchmen  had  manned  two  larsre  boats  to  come  throuo;h  the  surf 
to  our  relief,  and  a  great  crowd  had  collected  to  see  us.  When 
they  saw  us  in  safety,  they  laughed  heartily  at  our  drenched  ap- 
pearance.'^ He  notices  the  great  number  of  beggars,  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  first  aspect  of 
the  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  the  French  capital.  This  letter  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  took  an  interest  in  everj^thing, 
and  describes  the  country  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Calais 
to  Paris,  noticing  the  differences  between  England  and  France,  in 
the  fields,  cattle,  horses,  ploughs,  carriages,  and  people.  He  also 
describes  graphically  his  fellow-passengers. 

His  next  letter,  dated  Paris,  22d  October,  1817,  also  addressed 
to  George,  is  written  in  French,  and  mentions  that  he  had  occa- 
sionally breakfasted  with  Dr.  Spurzhcim,  and  "  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  a  keen  observer,  and  a  man  of  solid  judgment,  and 
upright,  kindly  feelings."  From  him  he  received  advice  on  all 
points  respecting  the  emj)loymcnt  of  his  time,  and  the  studies  he 
should  pursue.  He  describes  his  first  visit  to  the  Hotel  Dicu,  or 
great  public  hospital  for  the  sick,  with  the  condition  of  which  he 
was  much  pleased.  He  adds,  ^'  I  never  was  in  such  excellent  health 
as  at  present;  and  have  a  great  appetite,  and  am  said  to  be  be- 
coming fat." 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  Paris,  16th  November,  1817,  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister  Jean,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  employment  of 
his  time.  It  may  interest  the  young  reader,  although  to  more 
experienced  persons  it  will  present  little  that  is  not  familiarly 
known. 

"  I  will  begin,"  says  he,  "  with  telling  you  hovv  I  live  at  present.  I  get 
up,  then,  at  a  little  past  six  oclock,  though  I  have  been  sometimes  a 
little  later,  from  my  not  being  accustomed  to  such  early  rising  of  late.  The 
surgeon  is  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  begins  his  visit, 
which  occupies  from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half  After  the  visit,  he 
gives  a  most  excellent  lecture,  four  times  a-week.  I  understand  him  better 
than  any  other  lecturer.  His  lecture,  when  there  is  no  operation,  generally 
finishes  about  half-past  nine  or  ten.  I  then  come  home  and  breakfast  at 
ten;*    and  go  to  the   anatomical   class  till  twelve,  when  Dr.    Sinclair,  two 

*  In  his  "  Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with  relation  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Dietetics,"  he  makes  the  following  observations  on  this  breakfa>t  hour  : 
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other  Englishmen,  and  I,  go  to  the  dissecting-rooms  at  La  Pitie,  which  is 
ahnost  half-an-hour's  walk  off.  We  remain  there  till  four  or  half-past  four  ; 
dine  from  five  to  six,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  evening 
from  six  to  seven.  I  then  come  home  and  study  French,  and  read  French 
medical  books.  I  will  be  obliged  to  buy  several,  as,  though  there  are 
libraries  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  free  for  the  students,  they  do  not  give 
us  the  books  home;  and  we  can  only  sit  therebetween  ten  and  twelve, 
three  days  in  the  week,  during  which  time  I  am  most  occupied  with  other 
duties.  There  are  likewise  booksellers,  in  whose  rooms  I  could  read  for 
10s.  a  quarter;  but  then  I  could  go  to  them  only  in  the  evening,  when  I 
am  most  inclined  to  be  at  home ;  and  10s.  a  quarter  will  go  some  way  to 
buy  the  books  altogether.  Before  the  classes  began,  we  observed  fashion- 
able hours,  breakfasting  often  at  eleven,  and  dining  at  six.  Our  rooms  are 
very  good,  and  the  people  very  civil  and  attentive.  We  are  in  a  good  situation 
every  way,  being  on  one  of  the  quays,  near  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  lectures. 

"  I  had  always  thought  that  I  should  make  more  progress  in  the  French 
language  if  I  boarded  in  a  respectable  French  family  ;  but  I  have  discovered 
my  mistake.  There  are  very  few  boarding-houses,  and  almost  all  are  more 
than  two-thirds  filled  with  English,  who  never  speak  a  syllable  of  French, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  I  think  now  that  a  respectable  French  companion 
would  be  better;  but  him  I  do  not  know  how  to  find.  This  is  my  plan 
for  winter,  and  it  is  followed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim's  advice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment I  lose  almost  none  of  my  time,  and  am  getting  on  with  the  language. 
I  was  obliged  to  remove  to  so  great  a  distance  from  my  French  teacher, 
here  called  a  '  Professor,'  after  I  had  received  only  three  lessons  (at  four 
francs  each  ;  some  charge  six  francs),  that  he  could  not  come  to  me,  nor  I 
go  to  him  ;  but  he  has  kindly  put  me  in  a  way  of  getting  on  by  myself. 
He  gave  me  a  Telemachus,  having  French  on  the  one  side  and  English 
on  the  other.  I  read  the  French  aloud  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  pronun- 
ciation, which  I  found  in  general  not  far  wrong  when  I  understood  the 
sense  thoroughly.  Then  I  covered  the  French  side,  and  tried  to  convert 
the  English  into  as  good  French  as  I  could.  After  doing  so  once,  I  read 
the  page  again  from  English  into  French,  and  so  a  third  time  :  and  next 
morning  I  wrote  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  M.  Michaud  corrected  it  for 
me.  I  did  two  or  three  pages  at  first,  and  now  accomplish  more.  By  this 
means  I  go  on  still,  and  correct  from  the  French  side.  I  expect  in  the  end 
to  make  good  French,  as  I  am  picking  up  an  idiom  every  now  and  then, 
I  got  a  grammar,  also,  which  helps  ine.     The  French,  whom  I  meet  appear 

"During  the  first  winter  of  my  studies  in  Paris,  I  regularly  accompanied 
the  surgical  visits  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lasted  till  nine  or  frequently  half-past  nine.  Not  being  then  aware 
of  the  principle  under  discussion,  I  ate  nothing  till  my  return  home;  but  be- 
fore the  day  was  done  I  felt  more  weariness  than  the  mere  exertion  ought  to 
have  produced.  At  last,  on  noticing  for  a  time  the  regularity  with  which 
many  of  the  work-people  passing  along  paid  their  respects  at  a  small  shop, 
the  only  one  then  open,  where  fancy  rolls  were  sold,  along  with  wine  and 
brandy,  I  thought  of  following  their  example  to  the  extent  of  trying  how  far  a 
roll  would  add  to  my  comfort.  I  soon  found  a  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  expedient;  and  discovered  that  I  was  not  only  less  exhausted  during  the 
day,  but  more  able  to  follow  the  lecture  which  concluded  the  visit,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  keener  appetite  for  breakfast  at  my  return  ;  and  ever  since,  I  have 
acted  on  the  principle  now  inculcated,  and  with  marked  benefit." 
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to  be  more  generally  able  to  speak  English  than  the  English  French,  al- 
though fewer  of  them  go  to  England. 

"  Anatomy,  however,  is  my  principal  object.  It  is  very  necessary,  and 
particularly  so  for  a  surgeon;  and  the  opportunities  here  are  so  good,  that 
I  must  set  to  it  seriously.  There  are  private  rooms  at  La  Pitie,  which  are 
both  more  comfortable  and  convenient  than  the  public  ones.  They  are 
drier,  cleaner,  and  one  can  exclude  idle  men,  and  lock  up  instruments,  &c. 
We  four  have  joined  to  hire  one  of  them.  It  will  cost  us  only  four  francs 
each  per  month,  which  is  not  to  be  compared  with  four  guineas  [for  a  sea- 
son?] at  Edinburgh.  The  number  of  students  from  Edinburgh  is  greater 
than  I  could  have  supposed,  and  many  more  arrive  daily.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
remarked  that  he  had  always  predicted  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
would  lose  its  rej)utation  when  the  Continent  was  thrown  open,  as  the 
opportunities  for  anatomical  study  were  not  nearly  so  good,  or  so  easily 
accessible,  there  as  at  Paris. 

"I  never  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  till  the  12th  No- 
vember. It  is  an  unfortunate  and  melancholy  event ;  and  wherever  two 
or  three  Englishmen  come  together,  in  the  Louvre,  gardens,  or  elsewhere, 
it  is  the  subject  of  their  discourse.     ...     I  like  the  French  and   Paris 

both  very  well ;  but  Paris  more  than  them,  I  believe.     Dr.  H has  a 

violent  prejudice  or  antipathy,  or  whatever  else  it  is,  which  makes  him 
think  uncommonly  little  of  the  French.  He  told  me  that  Paris  was  the 
nastiest,  dirtiest  hole  he  had  ever  seen,  with  some  good  public  buildings. 
But  at  that  time  he  was  rather  unwell,  and  in  low  spirits;  besides  which 
it  had  been  rain,  and  the  streets  were  very  dirty,  and  he  had  been  march- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  from  the  Prefet's  to  the  English  Embassy, 
brushing  his  pantaloons  and  skirts  of  his  greatcoat  three  times  aday  !  He 
wondered  at  my  coolness,  and  the  many  consolations  I  gave  him.  When 
we  had  a  bad  dinner  to-day,  for  example,  I  told  him  that  we  need  not  come 
back  to  this  restaurant  to-morrow.  I  like  plain  dishes,  and  in  consequence 
fare  better  than  he ;  but  in  this  instance  the  meats  were  nearly  invisil^le 
in  candlelight,  from  their  small  size.  He  was  highly  dissatisfied,  and 
grumbled  a  good  deal.  I  said  nothing,  but  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
the  circumstances,  and  never  enter  the  door  again.  He  acknowledged 
that  my  plan  was  the  best,  but  he  considered  it  a  comfort  to  express  his 
displeasure.  We  had  always  had  good  dinners  before,  but  the  houses 
were  further  off,  and  to  them  we  must  go  again." 

Andrew  Combe  possessed  strong  domestic  aflfections;  and  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date,  to  his  brother  George,  he  says : — 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  from  home,  and  was  much  more  so  when 
I  knew,  from  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  a  letter  from  home  had  been  lying  for 
me  for  six  days,  and  been  returned  to  the  general  post-office,  because  my 
new  address  had  been  mislaid.  I  very  frequently  dreamt  that  I  was  at 
home,  sometimes  at  dinner  and  sometimes  in  my  own  bed  at  home.  I 
Lave  now  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  the  letter." 

On  many  subsequent  occasions,  he  adverts  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, when  letters  from  home  did  not  arrive  on  the  days  when  he 
expected  them.     He  says,  for  instance : — 
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"  Every  day,  when  I  came  in,  I  thought  the  letter  must  be  here  to-day, 
till,  at  last,  I  feared  that  it  had  been  lost.  I  am  always  happy  to  receive 
a  letter  from  home,  after  being  sent  away  so  suddenly  from  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  you  ;  and  I  like  to  write  home,  thinking  you,  too,  will  be  well 
pleased  to  hear  of  my  doings."  "I  am  rejoicing,"  says  he,  on  28th  June, 
"in  the  good  state  of  the  weather  with  you,  as  I  find  my  own  home  and 
country  always  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  As  my  windows  look  to  the 
north,  I  sometimes,  when  not  thinking,  stretch  my  vision,  to  try  if  I  can  see 
Arthur's  Seat  or  the  Calton  Hill,  or  in  imagination  I  go  to  Livingston's 
Yards,  and  hear  my  mother  welcome  me  home ;  or  to  your  (George's) 
house,  and  sit  down  at  your  right  hand  as  usual — and  then  I  see  Mr.  Smith 
dropping  in  to  supper,  and  hear  hini  laughing  at  the  Doctor's  long  phiz  ; 
when,  in  a  moment,  the  sight  of  the  river  Seine  brings  me  back  from  my 
reverie." 

His  talent  for  humor  has  been  alluded  to;  and  the  following 
letter,  dated  16th  January,  1818,  addressed  to  his  sister  Margaret, 
exhibits  an  example  in  point.  It  introduces  us,  also,  into  the 
circle  of  his  social  amusements  in  Paris : — 

"  George  suspects  much  of  my  present  happiness  depends  on  '  the  Beauty' 
[a  young  lady  whom  he  had  described].  I  wish  it  were  so,  or,  rather.  I 
am  thankful  it  is  not  so,  seeing  I  must  leave  her  in  a  few  months.  I  doubt 
not  she  would  produce  a  very  powerful  effect  did  I  see  her  oftener;  but 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks  gives  me  time  to  cool  again.  It  is  all  one — 
Jean  will  find  some  'Beauty'  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with  in  Edinburgh  when 
I  come  back;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  Edinburgh  ' Beauties' are 
the  best  in  every  respect.  So  I  am  contented  again.  By  the  by,  I  have 
visited  another  French  family,  and  a  philosopher  too  (if  I  can  be  permitted 
to  judge  from  seeing  six  dried  snakes  hanging  up  in  his  study,  along  with 
three  dried  crabs — quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  in  my  mind,  at  least),  where 
I  saw  some  young  ladies,  and  very  amiable.  As  I  like  to  begin  at  the  right 
end  of  my  story,  I  ask  if  you  know  the  '  Fete  des  Rois.'  It  is  a  fete  ob- 
served in  every  family,  from  the  king's  downwards.  A  dinner  takes  place, 
at  which  an  immense  pastry-cake  is  presented- and  cut  into  pieces.  In  one 
part  of  it  is  a  bean,  and  whoever  gets  the  piece  with  the  bean  in  it  is  pro- 
claimed king  or  queen,  and  he  presides  over  the  dinner.  When  the  king 
drinks,  all  the  company  bawl  out,  '  Le  roi  boit,  le  roi  boit' — when  he 
finishes,  "  Le  roi  a  bu  ;'  and  so  for  the  queen.  The  king  elects  a  queen,  et 
vice  versa.  On  these  occasions  everybody  is  gay.  I  was  asked  to  Mr. 
Schmidt's  fete;  we  got  our  cake  and  could  not  find  the  bean  ;  and  we  were 
all  busy  scolding  the  cook  for  not  having  put  one  in  it,  when  the  bean  was 
discovered  in  Miss  S.'s  slice.  We  saluted  her  as  her  majesty  forthwith; 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  his  majesty.  I  began  to  drink,  and 
they  all  bawled  out  so  unexpectedly  and  loudly,  that  I  thought  the  house 
was  on  fire.  His  serene  majesty  nearly  underwent  the  odious  process  of 
suffocation,  and  her  majesty  was  nearly  caught  in  the  same  manner.  We 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much,  and  in  the  evening  we  went  to  visit  the 
philosopher.  On  entering,  we  found  a  dozen  of  them  just  at  their  dessert. 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  were  covered  with  kisses  (as  they  always  are), 
and  then  we  sat  down.    Though  we  had  dined  heartily,  the  old  gentleman 
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insisted  on  our  assisting  to  dispatch  his  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  &c.,  and  his 
excellent  Champagne,  made  by  himself  on  his  own  ground.  I  was  placed 
at  table  and  looked  upon  as  an  old  acquaintance,  though  I  believe  they  forgot 
even  to  tell  who  I  was.  If  he  was  a  philosopher,  he  was  not  at  all  averse 
to  enjoying  the  good  things  allowed  us  by  Providence  in  this  vale  of  misery; 
They  all  appeared  to  find  themselves  in  a  very  comfortable  state.  They 
began  dancing,  at  last,  to  music  scraped  out  of  a  fiddle  with  three  strings. 
It  was  enough  for  the  purpose.  Madame  S.  danced  for  the  first  time  since 
her  marriage  (eighteen  years  ago),  with  a  gentleman's  hat  on  her  head,  to 
sustain  her  character  as  a  cavalier  ;  and  a  smart  one,  too,  she  was.  At  last, 
as  a  parting  ceremony,  they  danced  to  singing,  going  all  round  in  a  ring, 
with  one  in  the  middle,  who  was  to  kiss  whoever  she  or  he  liked  best. 
This  i)art  I  joined,  as  no  dancing  was  required,  and  as  I  thought  five  mi- 
nutes would  finish  it.  Madame  S.  was  here  kissed  often,  first  as  gentleman 
and  then  as  lady.  All  this  work,  you  know,  was  rather  new  to  me.  (I 
think  I  have  seen  sixpence  oifered  to  my  niece  to  kiss  the  Doctor.)  So,  when 
one  young  lady  came  to  me,  by  accident,  and  turned  up  her  cheek,  I  stooped 
down  and  kissed  it  most  beautifully,  and  thought  I  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary.  It  was  a  mistake,  as  the  lady  soon  convinced  me,  by  holding 
up  the  other  side  too  (in  imitation,  I  suppose,  of  the  patient  Quaker,  who  is 
directed,  when  smitten  on  one  side  of  the  face,  to  turn  up  the  other  too). 
I  repeated  the  ceremony.  I  need  not  say,  figure  to  yourself  a  tall,  thin 
personage,  &c.  &c.;  that  is  unnecessary;  for  you  do  figure  him  to  yourself, 
and  smile. 

"  William  says  you  are  afraid  that  some  of  the  French  beauties  may  run 
away  with  me;  but  I  daresay  you  may  keep  your  minds  easy  on  that  point. 
You  are  no  strangers  to  the  difficulty  of  «iaA;mg  the  Doctor  march  against  his 
will*  and  he  has  not  yet  been  hit  by  the  arrows  of  'le  petit  Monsieur 
Cupid,'  as  the  French  call  him." 

Almost  every  letter  written  during  liis  residence  in  Paris 
breathes  the  same  love  of  home.  In  a  letter  to  George,  he  says  : — 

"  The  other  evening,  in  taking  a  turn  about  my  room,  my  thoughts  went 
more  and  more  northward,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  family; 
and  I  had  such  a  pleasant  discourse,  that  I  actually  caught  myself  smiling 
more  than  once,  at  the  questions  and  answers.  After  a  good  deal  of  talk,  I 
began  to  tell  them  how  well  they  had  rigged  me  out  at  parting,  as  not  a 
button  or  a  stitch  had  failed  in  any  piece  of  my  apparel  (stockings  always 
excepted),  and  it  is  now  twelve  months  since  I  left  home.  The  stockings 
have  not  often  required  my  assistance  either;  but  tell  the  female  part  of  the 
family  to  beware  of  their  reputation,  for  before  my  return,  I  shall  be  able 
to  darn  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  A  hole  is  now  the  business  of  one 
minute,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  twenty  minutes:  and  it  is  so  well 
finished,  that,  in  rny  silk  stockings,  you  could  not  see  even  where  it  had 
been!  My  good  Scotch  shoes,  however,  are  gone,  and  I  sincerely  regret 
them,  as  the  French  are  still  incapable  of  making  leather,  and,  of  course, 
shoes !" 

In  the  year  1818,  this  last  remark  was  literally  correct;  for  the 
*  Tills  refers  to  the  incident  mentioned  on  page  25. 
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high  reputation  which  French  shoes  now  possess  has  been  gained 
by  great  improvements  made  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  Paris,  23d  January,  1818,  he 
mentions  Professor  Dupuytren  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  an  incident  that  occurred  the  other  day  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  Monsieur  Dupuytren  was  scolduig  a  Frenchman  who  happened  to 
be  standing  behind  an  Englishman,  Dr.  M. ;  and  the  latter,  believing  that 
Dupuytren  was  scolding  /n'??/,  defended  himself,  and  denied  that  he  was  to 
blame.  Dupuytren,  being  in  the  midst  of  an  operation  on  a  poor  man  in 
bed,  got  into  a  furious  passion,  and  rated  Dr.  M.  soundly,  telling  him  that  if 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  must  leave  the  Hospital.  Dr.  M.  was  so 
much  hurt  that  be  could  not  sleep,  and  wrote  to  Dupuytren,  explaining 
why  be  had  replied  to  his  attack.  Nobody  believed  that  Dupuytren  would 
answer  his  letter,  but  the  following  reply  was  returned  :  '  Je  verrai  toujours 
avec  plaisir  Mons.  M.  suivre  mes  visites  et  mes  le9ons.  Je  le  prie 
d'agreer  I'assurance  de  ma  parfaite  consideration.  Dupuytren-.'  And 
thus  ended  the  malentendu.  Dupuytren  cannot  allow  the  business  of  the 
hospital  to  be  interrupted  by  replies  to  his  reproofs,  and  the  French  students 
receive  them  in  silence.  His  object  is  always  to  make  them  do  tlieir  duty."' 

"George,"  he  continues,  "remarked,  that  when  so  many  patients  die  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  must  be  some  faults  in  the  treatment.  That  there  are 
some,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  see  them  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  treat- 
ment is  excellent.  Very  many  of  the  patients  are  in  a  desperate  condition 
before  they  are  brought  in  for  advice ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  so  much 
attention  paid  to  really  sick  persons  as  by  Dupuytren.  The  kind,  insinuat- 
ing manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  many  of  them,  makes  them  almost  for- 
get their  pains;  and  during  an  operation  or  dressing,  he  talks  to  them, 
asking  them  questions  of  all  kinds,  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  suf- 
ferings, and  often  with  great  success.  To  an  obstreperous  patient,  of  which- 
ever sex,  he  is  rude.  For  a  case  requiring  instantaneous  decision,  I  have 
never  seen  a  surgeon  equal  to  him  (you  know,  however,  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  a  great  many  of  any  kind).  He  acts  without  hesitation,  and  alter 
he  has  finished,  he  states,  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  the  reasons 
for  and  against  particular  modes  of  proceeding;  and  his  reasons  are  gene- 
rally very  satisfactory,  even  when  one  would  suppose  that  he  had  had  no 
time  for  consideration.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  he  could 
make  any  person  submit  to  allow  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  The  other  day  he 
made  a  little  boy  jump  upon  a  table,  to  be  operated  upon  for  the  stone, 
quite  pleased  and  joking.  He  asked  him  if  ever  he  rode  at  home?  'Yes,' 
.«aid  the  boy,  '  often  ;  my  father  sends  me  out  to  ride.'  '  Ah  !'  said  Dupuytren, 
'your  father  gives  you  a  line  horse  to  ride  upon?'  'Ah,  non,  monsieur; 
c'est  un  ane,  ce  n"cst  pas  un  cheval.'  'You  ride  upon  a  nice  ass,  then, 
instead  of  a  horse,  do  you  ?"  '  Ah,  oui,'  said  the  little  fellow,  quite  pleased. 
The  operation  was  completed  in  two -minutes.  The  boy  cried  a  little; 
and  when  he  saw  the  stone,  '  Est-ce  gros  comme  9a !'  he  exclaimed  with 
astonishment.     He  is  recovering  well." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  writing  of  the  same  professor,  he 
gays : — 
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"  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  ah-eady,  that,  of  all  professors,  French  and 
English,  endowed  or  unendowed,  whom  I  have  known,  Dupuytren  dis- 
charges his  duty  in  a  more  zealous  way,  and  takes  more  pains  to  instruct 
the  students  who  attend  him,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  cer- 
tainly meritorious  in  him,  after  a  fatiguing  visit  of  three  hours  to  nearly  280 
patients,  to  sit  down  and  give  an  account  of  all  the  important  cases  under 
his  care,  mentioning  their  daily  progress,  his  remedies,  and  the  reasons  of 
his  treatment,  without  regard  to  his  own  convenience  and  comfort;  for  he 
must  breakfast  either  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  not  till  eleven 
or  half-past  eleven  in  the  day.  I  was  at  first  prejudiced  against  the  French 
and  French  surgery;  but  by  degrees  I  could  not  resist  forming,  from  the 
facts  1  saw  before  me,  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed.  Although  I  do 
admire  him,  however,  I  must  not  devote  my  whole  time  to  his  instructions, 
biit  must  attend  other  professors  and  different  hospitals.  In  future,  I  mean 
to  keep  my  mind  as  open  to  their  good  qualities  as  to  our  own. 

"Ludicrous  incidents,"  he  continues,  "occasionally  present  themselves  in 
the  hospital.  A  patient  who  had  all  but  recovered  from  a  broken  arm, 
stole  out  one  day,  without  leave,  just  to  see  how  the  world  was  going  on. 
As  he  was  staring  at  some  object,  a  cabriolet  rode  him  down  and  broke 
the  other  arm.     He  returned,  remarking  that  now  both  arms  were  alike!" 

Shortly  afterwards,  be  thus  writes  to  his  sister  Jean: — 

"You  may  tell  George,  as  it  may  interest  him,  that  Dupuytren  has  a 
powerful  head.  He  has  large  organs  of  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Com- 
parison, and  Causality;  in  short,  all  before  the  ear  is  very  full.  He  has  a 
good  deal  of  Combativeness,  and  it  is  obvious  that  be  has  no  sympathy  for 
a  poltroon.  As  long  as  the  patients  suffer  quietly,  he  acts  as  if  he  were 
their  guardian  angel;  but  when  they  complain,  especially  when  they  roar 
out  for  trifles,  I  would  nearly  as  soon  give  them  the  devil  himself  for  their 
surgeon  as  Dupuytren."' 

This  probably  proceeded  from  a  defect  of  temper  in  this  emi- 
nent operator;  for  a  patient  is  relieved  by  crying  aloud  under  a 
severe  operation.  AYhen  acute  pain  is  felt,  the  nervous  system 
receives  a  shock,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  increased  by  the 
efforts  used  not  to  give  way  to  nature  and  cry. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Margaret,  dated  Paris,  6th  April,  1818, 
in  reference  to  his  studies,  he  says : — 

"  On  the  26th  of  March  I  finished  my  dissections;  and  I  confess,  for  the 
edification  of  my  friends  at  home,  that,  before  beginning,  I  thought  myself 
a  far  better  anatomist  than  I  do  now,  after  four  months  pretty  constant 
application.  I  am  amazed  to  discover  the  vagueness  of  the  notions  which 
I  had  mistaken  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  human  structure;  but 
now  I  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  in  myself  to  perform  operations  of  which 
I  was  previously  afraid.  However,  I  have  only  a  kind  of  confidence  yet, 
which  I  must,  if  possible,  increase  by  practice  here."' 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  a  trait  of  his  character,  that, 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  his  mother,  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  pecuniary  expenditure,  classifying  it  under  the  different 
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heads  of  expenses  of  education,  of  living,  of  clothes,  and  of  pocket- 
money;  and  that  the  items  show  a  combination  of  judicious 
disbursement,  with  economy,  creditable  equally  to  his  judgment 
and  his  tastes.     In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Jean,  he  says  : — 

"I  have  found  the  articles  in  the  little  bag  extremely  useful.  Some- 
times, when  in  need  of  something  or  another,  I  have  thought  to  myself, 
'Look  into  the  bag,  and  see  what  your  sister  has  put  there!'  I  looked  ac- 
cordingly, and  generally  found  what  I  wanted.  This  shows  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  kind  and  thoughtful  sister  like  you. 

"For  your  encouragement  in  study,  I  may  mention,  that  last  ^veek  I  saw 
two  young  ladies  attending  a  lecture  on  medical  botany.  They  were  in 
the  midst  of  three  hundred  not  very  genteel  students,  and  were  not  taken 
notice  of  at  all.  Both  appeared  quite  at  home.  At  the  Ecole  de  Mede- 
clne,  it  is  no  rarity  to  see  a  few  soldiers  at  lecture,  sometimes  tailors,  and 
even  porters  and  charcoal  carters,  standing  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
as  if  to  receive  the  words  as  they  drop  from  the  professor.  As,  however, 
there  are  lectures  on  the  genteel  side  of  the  town  for  both  sexes,  at  mode- 
rate prices,  most  of  the  ladies  prefer  going  there."' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  do  not  occupy  the  same  social  rank  as  they  do  in  the 
great  cities  of  this  country.  The  following  remarks  give  a  glimpse 
into  one  of  the  causes  of  the  lower  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held. 

"I  have  had  my  pocket  picked  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  Luckily,  it  contained  only  my  pocket-handkerchief,  with  which  the 
young  rascal  escaped.  The  medical  students  here  are  such  a  set,  and  held 
in  such  low  estimation,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  that  I  belong  to 
the  fraternity.  Lideed,  I  have  sometimes  said,  to  inquisitive  people,  that  I 
am  following  the  philosophical  lectures  at  the  Faculte  des  Sciences." 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  he  attended  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Botany  by  Mons.  Desfontaines,  and  a  course  on  Chemistry  by  M. 
Langres. 

"These  are  delivered  at  the  '  Jardin  du  Roi,'  and  are  excellent.  I  for- 
merly thought  botany  a  dry  study,  but  ntnv  I  find  it  extremely  pleasant. 
The  classroom  will  accommodate  one  thousand  students;  and,  although 
the  lecture  begins  at  seven  A.  M ,  one  must  go  at  six  to  get  a  good  place. 
Among  the  students  are  from  forty  to  fifty  ladies,  of  whom  four  are  Eng- 
lish. They  were  loudly  cheered  when  they  entered.''  "I  go  to  the 
Hopital  St.  Louis,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  where  clinical  lectures  are  given 
by  Mons.  Alibert,  a  very  celebrated  njan  in  France."  He  describes  this 
professor  as  extremely  vain.  '-To  make  his  hearers  laugh,"  says  he, 
"appears  to  be  his  principal  aim,  and  the  next  the  spreading  of  his  own 
fame.  Yet  with  all  these  faults  he  is  a  genius;  but  vanity,  vanity,  with 
him  all  is  vanity!" 

He  also  followed  a  course  on  Geology  by  Faujas  St.  Fond; 
and  one  on  Physiology  by  Richerand. 
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"  The  Lecturers  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,"  says  he,  "  are  experienced  old 
men,  free  from  the  affectation  and  self-importance  which  characterize  so 
many  of  those  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  Many  men  get  a  name  here  for 
very  slender  attainments.  Richerand,  whose  Physiology  has  long  been 
translated  into  English,  is  a  celebrated  man,  and  yet  he  is  young,  pompous, 
and  affected.  His  Physiology  was  the  best  of  its  day,  because  there  was 
no  other;  but  it  is  certainly  no  great  affair." 

"  I  would  like  you  to  send  me  Euclid,  as,  in  the  autumnal  months,  I 
mean  to  go  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  my  learned  friend  Collie.  I  now 
see  the  great  utility  of  mathematics,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  learnt  the 
little  I  know  of  them  when  so  young  that  I  did  not  discover  their  utility, 
although  even  then  I  really  liked  them.  In  the  ensuing  winter,  I  shall 
study  the  brain,  as  you  recommend,  with  as  much  attention  as  possible.  I 
did  not  attempt  it  last  winter,  as  it  was  too  complicated  a  structure  for  a 
beginner.  Even  with  my  recent  experience  it  must  be  difficult,  but  I 
shall  do  my  best." 

He  mentions  that  he  had  attended  Abbe  Sicard's  examination 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  been  greatly  interested  by  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils.  Their  definition  of  difficulty,  he  says,  was 
"possibilite  avec  obstacle." 

He  also  commenced  the  study  of  Italian  this  summer. 

In  a  letter  of  the  i:8th  June,  he  describes  his  own  appearance : — 

"Madame  Schmidt  desires  me  to  tell  you  that,  before  I  come  home,  you 
must  have  the  doors  of  your  houses  a  little  elevated,  as  1  have  grown  tre- 
mendously tall  since  my  arrival.  Her  husband  says  that  a  man  grows  till 
he  is  five  and  twenty,  and  hence  I  have  four  and  a  half  years  still  in  which 
to  increase.  At  this  rate,  I  should  surely  at  last  become  truly  '  un  grand 
homme.'  However,  Madame  says  that  I  am  '  assez  gros'  for  my  height, 
and  that  I  must  not  become  fatter.  This  is  what  other  people  say  of  me  ; 
and  for  my  own  account,  I  believe  that  I  am  just  as  I  was  when  I  left  you, 
perhaps  a  little  firmer,  with  a  long  face,  not  quite  mahogany  tint,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  H.,  verging  a  little  towards  it.  But  with  the  heat  here  at 
89^°  and  90°  all  forenoon  in  the  shade,  whose  face  can  be  white,  except 
the  faces  of  the  ladies?  I  can  walk  from  one  to  four  P.  M.  in  the  sun,  or 
out  of  it,  and  feel  myself  very  comfortable,  neither  burnt  nor  annoyed. 
What  the  cause  is  I  do  not  know,  but  here  I  am  much  less  oppressed  than 
at  home  with  the  thermometer  at  70°;  and,  in  winter,  when  it  stood  at 
16°,  I  still  was  not  disagreeably  affected.  All  that  is  left  for  me,  is  to  be 
thankful  to  find  myself  in  such  an  accommodating  condition  of  health  and 
strength.     In  such  days,  I  find  a  flannel  vest  next  the  skin  a  luxury. 

'•  In  these  mornings,  200  students,  at  least,  may  be  seen  in  the  walks  of 
the  Jardin  du  Roi,  breakfasting  on  a  roll  and  cherries  or  currants,  or  on 
bread  alone,  and  frequently  I  now  breakfast  in  the  same  manner.  In  very 
warm  weather  it  is  more  refreshing  than  drinking  hot  coffee  and  milk.  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  I  should  have  imagined  myself  very  ill  supplied 
if  put  off  with  such  a  breakfast;  but  I  like  the  French  way  of  living  be- 
cause I  feel  myself  well  with  it,  though  it  was  disagreeable  at  first." 

The  following  extract  relates  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution 
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in  Andrew,  remarkable  in  his  younger  years,  and  which  probably 
arose  from  the  fruits  mentioned  passing  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  his  stomach,  owing  to  weakness  of  digestion,  afterwards 
removed  by  an  improved  tone  in  his  general  system. 

"  I  am  now  thinking,"  says  he,  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  all  my  life  to 
refuse  to  eat  grapes,  strawberries,  peaches,  plums,  &c.  I  am  verily  aston- 
ished at  myself;  but  tell  my  mother  not  to  be  afraid,  for  I  don't  think  I 
shall  ever  eat  butter,  or  eggs,  or  cheese.*  I  have  resolved  henceforth  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  whenever  I  can  get  them,  and  not 
sit  like  a  fool  and  see  everybody  eating  and  enjoying  themselves  but  my- 
self. It  is  a  curious  revolution  too;  for  when  I  left  home,  I  thought  I  had 
hundreds  of  reasons  for  not  eating  them,  and  now  I  can't  see  even  the 
shadow  of  oyie  reason  for  such  proceedings;  nor  do  I  know  how  the  change 
has  been  produced,  or  at  what  period." 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  20th  July,  1818,  he  alludes  to  his 
professional  prospects  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  If  our  two  heads  are  not  of  the  same  conformation  nearly,  I  think  they 
should  be,  for  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  us  differing  in  our  views ;  but 
then  we  are  not  both  doctors.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  commenda- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  many  others  already  received.  My  earnest  wish  is 
to  be  as  small  a  burden  on  the  family  as  possible,  while  a  burden  I  must 
be,  and  to  cease  to  be  so  as  soon  as  possible.  The  prospect  of  the  latter  is 
farther  distant  than  I  could  wish.  Had  the  war  continued,  it  might  have 
been  an  easier  matter  to  provide  for  myself  than  at  present,  when  medical 
men  are  swarming  everywhere.  But  still,  I  should  not  have  wished  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  continue  the  war  for  my  sake.  It  only  remains  for 
me,  without  being  too  much  discouraged,  to  endeavor  to  make  myself  use- 
ful. If  the  life  of  a  medical  man  has  any  sweets,  and,  like  others,  it  must 
have  some,  the  pleasure  of  being  the  means  of  relieving  a  fellow-creature, 
even  of  the  lowest  grade,  from  suffering,  is  certainly  none  of  the  least. 
Though  I  have  done  no  great  things,  yet,  even  in  my  small  practice,  I  have 
tasted  some  half  hours  which  1  would  not  have  exchanged  for  any  con- 
sideration. I  cannot  expect,  as  it  were,  to  jump  into  practice,  but  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  make  it  the  interest  of  people  to  employ  me.  Still  the 
thought  gives  me  a  little  uneasiness,  lest,  in  spite  of  my  endeavors,  I  should 
not  succeed.  My  residence  in  Paris  will  tell  in  my  favor,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  in  most  persons  to  imagine  that  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
in  a  foreign  country  are  superior  to  those  of  home-growth.  They  magnify 
the  objects  which  they  see  only  dimly  as  through  a  glass." 

He  felt  and  gratefully  acknowledged  every  act  of  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  any  one.  Almost  every  letter  contains  expres- 
sions of  his  sense  of  the  attentions  which  he  received  from  Dr. 
Spurzheim  and  his  wife,  and  from  other  families  in  Paris  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced.  To  his  brother  George,  on  28th  April, 
1818,  he  writes  :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  last-mentioned  compli- 

*  This  peculiarity  continued  with  him  through  life. 
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ment  of  £10.  For  the  many  such  you  have  given  me,  I  think  I 
must  engage  to  keep  your  body  in  the  best  repair  I  can  hence- 
forth, without  cost^to  you,  this  being  the  only^  though  poor  return, 
I  can  give  you  for  your  kindness/'  He  literally  fulfilled  this 
promise  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  to  his  judicious  counsels,  and 
constant  watchful  care,  his  brother  owed  a  regularly  improving 
constitution,  so  that  in  advanced  years  he  enjoyed  a  firmer  hold 
of  life  than  he  had  ever  been  conscious  of  in  youth.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  Andrew,  during  his  whole  life,  was  scrupulously  ex- 
act in  money  transactions,  and  punctual  in  payment  of  his  debts ; 
and  that,  when,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  received  his 
patrimony,  he  gratefully  reimbursed  all  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  to  him  during  his  professional  education. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Jean,  dated  25th  August,  1818,  he 
says : — 

"  It  is  a  great  fault  in  myself,  the  want  of  reflecting  on  what  I  read,  and 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  my  long  and  hurtful  silence  ; 
because  from  neither  asking  the  opinion  of  others,  nor  expressing  my  own, 
on  the  books  which  I  read,  I  take  a  less  firm  hold  of  the  subject,  than  if  I 
had  started  discussion  on  it.  The  consequence  is  now,  that  although  I 
have  read  a  great  many  books,  yet  I  scarcely  remember  a  line  of  any  of 
them.  I  ain  anxious  to  get  into  intelligent  society,  were  it  only  to  excite 
my  reflecting  faculties,  by  hearing  and  giving  opinions,  I  could  speak  like 
any  other  person,  if  I  had  people  to  speak  with,  and  then  I  should  improve 
doubly.  I  know  that  I  have  at  least  a  share  of  reflecting  faculties,  because 
when  attacked  on  questions  of  importance  by  my  two  acute  young  friends, 
W.  and  G.,  and  forced  to  draw  on  my  own  resources  to  answer  them,  I 
improved  more  than  I  could  have  supposed.  I  shall  ever  consider  my 
coming  to  Paris  as  an  era  in  my  life.  It  has  given  me  new  ideas  on  many 
subjects,  and  I  have  learned  a  good  deal ;  but  I  have  still  very  much  to 
learn.         *  *  * 

"  My  faculties  unfortunately  require  compulsion  to  excite  them  ;  but,  as 
you  said,  set  them  in  motion,  keep  me.  employed,  and  I  am  happy  myself, 
and  pleased  with  everything  around  me.  Allow  them  to  stagnate,  and  I 
am  miserable  and  discontented.  I  have  resolved,  however,  not  to  become 
silent  again,  if  I  can  find  anything  to  say.  It  is  said,  'vir  scipit  qui  pauca 
loquitur  f  but  in  my  opinion,  althoLigh  he  maybe  a  wise  man  when  he 
begins  to  be  silent,  he  will  not  long  continue  such  if  he  practice  constantly 
on  that  rule.  I  am  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Now  that  I  have  fairly 
discussed  myself,  what  books  would  you  recommend  to  me  to  read?" 

The  following  extracts  describe  his  summer  recreations  : — 

"  I  went  out  to  Vincennes  on  Sunday  after  dinner.  There  is  there  a 
delightful  large  park,  and  the  road  was  crowded  with  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians. The  evening  was  beautifully  fine,  and  every  body  was  merry  as 
usual.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  people  happy  and  enjoying 
themselves ;  so  that,  although  I  do  not  dance  myself,  I  liked  much  to  see 
every  body  else  in  motion."'     "  I  have  been  to  Marly  also,  St.  Germain,  and 
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other  places.  Little  pedestrian  excursions  like  these,  with  one  or  two  good 
companions,  are  delicious  enjoyments.  We  are  only  sorry  that  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  except  to  the  south. 

"  If  you  find  this  letter  dull,  you  must  know,  that  I  have  suppressed  much 
nonsense  which  I  was  going  to  write,  to  make  way  for  graver  subjects; 
but  here  are  some  little  bits  for  you.  George  says  that  Madame  S.'s  beau- 
tiful daughter  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  however  deep  the  impression  may  have  been  at  first,  it 
is  now  getting  time  to  wear  off,  as  unfortunately  I  have  seen  her  only  once 
since  I  described  her,  and  did  not  see  her  to-day  when  I  visited  the  family. 
But  I  have  another  lady  to  tell  you  of,  with  whom  I  lately  made  rather  an 
amusing  figure.  I  was  walking  with  Mademoiselle  H.  and  her  father,  and 
I  very  gallantly  offered  her  my  arm,  which  she  accepted.  But,  0  dolor ! 
after  stretching  her  arm  as  far  as  she  could,  she  succeeded  in  attaining  to 
mine  only  with  the  ends  of  her  two  middle  digits,  and  then  from  my  gi- 
gantic stature  one  of  my  steps  equaled  five  or  six  of  hers,  so  that,  do  as  I 
liked,  we  could  not  keep  the  step,  but  jostled  and  annoyed  each  other,  till 
at  last  we  took  a  hearty  laugh  and  separated."' 


CHAPTEH  yi. 

ANDREW  COMBE  STUDIES  PHRENOLOGY,  AND  COMPLETES  HIS  BIEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  PARIS — VISITS  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ITALY — AND  RE- 
TURNS  TO  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  Andrew  Combe  commenced  a  serious 
investigation  of  Phrenology ;  and  in  his  letters  to  his  relations, 
he  gives  numerous  and  interesting  details  of  his  observations. 
For  example,  in  a  letter  to  Greorge,  dated  in  March,  1819,  he 

says  : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  functions  of  a  few  individual  organs,  I  knew 
actually  nothing  of  the  system  till  within  the  last  year,  and  I  was  as- 
tonished to  find  it  so,  as  I  thought  that  I  had  known  more  of  it  after  hearing 
so  many  convincing  discourses  on  it  in  your  circle.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
my  knowledge  on  various  heads  of  it  yet,  but  I  know  it  better.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  and  his  wife  are  very  kind  to  me  indeed;  I  see  them  often,  and  one 
morning  lately  I  went  to  him  with  a  human  brain,  which  I  procured  at 
the  hospital  after  several  weeks  watching,  and  I  dissected  it  under  his 
directions.  This  occupied  me  two  hours,  and  I  received  many  useful  in- 
structions from  him.  He  lent  me  several  plates  also,  and  has  promised 
me  his  and  Gall's  large  work  as  soon  as  a  gentleman  who  now  has  it  re- 
turns it." 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  exercised  a  powerful  and  per- 
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manent  influence  on  his  subsequent  pursuits ;  and  as,  at  a  later 
period,  he  published,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  Mental  De- 
rangement, an  account  of  these  studies,  it  may  appropriately  be 
introduced  here : — 

"  When  yet  a  student,"  says  he,  "  I  joined  in  the  general  burst  of  ridicule 
with  which  the  phrenological  doctrines  were  received  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1816-17  ;  a  piece  of  conduct  which  is 
explained,  though  far  from  justified,  by  the  circumstance  that  I  was  then 
totally  unacquainted  with  their  nature  and  import.  My  attention  was  first 
seriously  turned  to  the  examination  of  these  doctrines  during  my  residence 
at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Observations  sur  la 
Phrc7ioIogie,  then  just  published,  were  happily  put  into  my  hands,  at  a  time 
when,  from  there  being  no  lectures  in  any  of  the  Parisian  schools,  I  had 
ample  leisure  to  peruse  that  work  deliberately.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  I  became  impressed  with  the  acuteness  and  profundity  of  many  of 
the  author's  remarks  on  the  varied  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  principles  by  which  he  explained  what  had  previously 
seemed  contradictory  and  unintelligible;  and,  in  proportion  as  I  advanced, 
the  scrupulousness  of  statement,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  moral  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  advocated  his  views,  and  inculcated  their  import- 
ance, made  me  begin  to  apprehend  that  to  condemn  without  inquiry  was 
not  the  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  or  to  become  qualified  to 
decide  in  a  matter  of  medicine  or  of  philosophy.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
pause,  in  order  to  make  m3''se]f  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  new 
I)hysiology,  and  to  resort,  as  he  recommended,  to  observation  and  expe- 
rience for  the  means  of  verifying  or  disproving  their  accuracy,  before  again 
hazarding  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect 
in  the  following  winter  session,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  attend 
two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  at  Paris,  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  during  one  of 
which  rather  a  striking  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  occurred.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lecture  of  1st  December,  1818,  a  brain  was  handed  in,  with  a 
request  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  would  say  what  dispositions  it  indicated,  and 
he  would  then  be  informed  how  far  he  was  correct.  Dr.  Spurzheim  took 
the  brain  without  any  hesitation,  and,  after  premising  that  the  experiment 
was  not  a  fair  one,  in  as  far  as  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  health,  constitution,  or  education  of  the  individual,  all  of  which  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  be  aware  of  before  drawing  j^ositive  inferences ;  he 
added,  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  give  an  opinion  on  the  supposition  that 
the  brain  had  been  a  sound  one,  and  endowed  with  ordinary  activity  :  after 
which,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  development  which  it 
presented." 

After  giving  the  details  of  the  case,  which  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  quoting.  Dr.  Combe  goes  on  to  say,  that,  altogether,  the 
close  coincidence  between  the  facts,  with  which  he  himself  hap- 
pened to  be  familiar,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  had 
never  seen  the  skull,  and  judged  from  the  brain  alone,  as  it  lay 
misshapen  on  a  flat  dish,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mindj 
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as  it  went  far  to  prove,  not  only  that  organic  size  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  energy  of  function,  but  that  there  actually  were  dif- 
ferences in  difibrent  brains,  appreciable  to  the  senses,  and  indica- 
tive of  diversity  of  energy  in  particular  functions.  He  then 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"In  continuing  the  practical  observations  which  I  had  begun  to  make  on 
living  heads,  I  met,  at  first,  with  many  difficulties,  partly  from  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  local  situation  of  the  alleged  organs,  and  with  the  limits  of 
their  respective  functions ;  and  partly  also  from  want  of  experience  in 
observing:  and  thus,  while  the  general  result  seemed  to  be  oonfirmed, 
many  apparent  exceptions  presented  themselves,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous 
doubts.  In  extending  my  observations,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantiating these  objections,  natural  solutions  so  invariably  presented  them- 
selves, one  after  another,  in  proportion  as  they  Vv'ere  scrutinized,  that,  after 
two  years'  experience,  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental 
jjrinciples,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  functions  ascribed  to  many  of  the 
larger  organs,  became  irresistible  ;  while  I  still  hesitated  in  regard  to  several 
of  the  smaller  organs,  the  evidence  of  which  I  had  not  sufficiently  examined. 
Actuated  by  the  natural  feeling  of  improbability  that  so  much  should  have 
been  discovered  in  so  short  time  by  only  two  individuals,  however  eminent 
their  talents  and  felicitous  their  opportunities,  I  still  expected  to  meet  with 
some  important  errors  of  detail,  and,  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  adopt 
implicitly  all  the  propositions  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  I  rather  looked 
ibr,  and  expected  to  find,  some  hasty  conclusions  or  unsupported  assump- 
tions; and  my  surprise  was  extreme  to  discover  that,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  inquiry,  they  had  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  and  accuracy, 
as,  in  all  their  essential  facts  and  inferences,  to  have  rendered  themselves 
apparently  invulnerable. 

"  On  finding  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  the 
healthy  manifestations  of  mind,  thus  borne  out,  and  aware  that  a  true  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  should  not  only  derive  confirmation  from  its  morbid 
phenomena,  but  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  basis  on  which  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  view  of  the  pathological  derangements  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  the  means  required  lor  their  cure,  could  rest,  I  resolved  not  to  lose 
the  favorable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  which  then  presented 
itself,  in  the  announcement  of  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  mental  de- 
rangement, at  the  Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere,  by  the  celebrated  Esquirol,  the 
friend,  pupil,  and  successor  of  Pinel.  This  course  I  accordingly  attended 
in  the  spring  of  1S19,  being  the  first  which  was  given;  and,  amid  the 
numerous  forms  of  disordered  rnind  congregated  in  so  large  an  establish- 
ment, I  felt  great  interest  in  tracing  the  consistency  which  still  appeared  to 
obtain  between  the  phenomena  and  the  physiological  principles  unfolded 
by  the  teachers  of  the  new  philosophy.  So  closely,  indeed,  did  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  forms  and  transitions  of  insanity,  and  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  numerous  cases  referred  to  by  the  professor  in  illustration  (the 
subjects  of  most  of  which  were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  asylum),  correspond 
with  the  doctrines  which  I  was  then  engaged  in  studying,  that  I  very  natu- 
rally supposed  that  M.  Esquirol  himself  must  be  a  phrenologist." 

In  this  supposition,  however,  he  soon  learned  with  surprise  that 
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lie  was  mistaken;  but  at  the  subsequent  stages  of  Esquirol's 
course,  he  failed  to  discover  in  the  professor's  comments  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Gall,  any  facts  or  reasonings  which  tended  to 
shake  his  own  previous  impression  of  their  general  soundness — 
and,  accordingly,  he  continued  his  inquiry. 

"Feeling  at  every  step  I  made  in  the  examination  of  Dr.  Gall's  dis- 
coveries, a  deeper  and  deeper  sense  of  their  importance  and  practical  use- 
fulness if  they  should  prove  to  be  true,  and  having  made  myself  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  principles  to  be  able  to  follow  their  application,  I  then 
entered  upon  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  French  work,  Sur  la  Folie, 
with  much  attention,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  cases  and  pheno- 
mena brought  under  review  in  the  wards  and  lecture-room  of  the  Salpetriere ; 
and,  when  thus  employed,  I  became  still  more  alive  to  the  value  of  phre- 
nology as  a  branch  of  professional  knowledge,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
testing  its  evidences  by  a  comparison  with  nature.     Shortly  after  this,  viz., 
in  1820,  a  treatise,  entitled  De  la  Folie,  made  its  appearance  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Georget,  and   met,  in  many  quarters,  with  much  commendation,  for 
the   precision,   consistency,  and    soundness  of  its    doctrines.     This   work 
proved  not  only  to  be  very  ably  written,  but  to  be  based  throughout  on  tlie 
principles  of  phrenology,  and  to  be  devoted,  in  its  whole  substance,  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  same  doctrines  in  regard  to  mental  affections  which,  with 
some  slight  differences,  it  was  the  sole  object  of  that  previously  published 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  inculcate.     Of  the  latter,  however,  M.  Georget  made 
no  mention  whatever,  although  he  referred  to  Dr.  GalTs  writings  and  lec- 
tures as  the  sources  of  many  of  his  ideas;  and  so  oddly  are  opinions 
biased  by  preconceived  notions,  that  it  is  said  to  have  happened  that  the 
same  critic  who  expressed  his  disrespect  for  the  views  as  published  by  the 
one  author,  bestowed  his  approbation  upon  them  as  coming  from  the  other. 
I  am  uncertain  whether   this  allegation  be  strictly  correct ;  but  I  am  quite 
secure  in  stating,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim's  book,  although  in  substance  the  same, 
met  with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  published  by  Dr.  Georget" 

He  very  early  became  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  practical 
applications  of  phrenology.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Jean,  dated 
in  December,  1818,  he  says: — 

"  Collie  and  I  were  breakfasting  lately  with  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and  Collie 
is  quite  delighted  with  the  practical  application  which  the  Doctor  has  made 
of  his  science  in  choosing  a  wife  for  himself.  Dr.  S.  asked  him  many 
questions  about  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  of  native  East  Indians,  and 
of  the  Chinese,  whom  he  had  seen,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  then  at- 
tended to  the  forms  of  their  brains,  and  could  tell  him  nothing  about  them. 
It  would  be  the  most  interesting  study  imaginable,  to  compare  the  heads  of 
these  various  tribes,  differing  so  much  in  character  among  themselves,  and 
so  much  from  Europeans.  Dr.  S.  regrets  his  inability  to  visit  these  coun- 
tries; and  Collie  says  that,  much  as  he  dislikes  the  navy,  he  would  will- 
ingly go  back  now  to  enjoy  opportunities  of  making  such  examinations." 

On  page  22,  it  was  remarked  that  two  of  the  causes  of  Andrew 
Combe's  slow  progress  at  school,  were  the  predominance  of  the 
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reflecting  over  the  observing  organs  in  his  brain,  and  the  want  of 
a  field  in  which  the  reflecting  faculties  could  profitably  employ 
themselves.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  is  now  apparent. 
He  was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  wrote  the  letters 
published  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  made  the  observations 
here  recorded.  The  activity  of  his  mind,  when  objects  congenial 
to  his  faculties  were  supplied,  is  conspicuous,  even  although  he 
occasionally  complains  of  indolent  dispositions ;  and  the  extensive 
range  of  his  moral  afifections  is  elucidated  by  an  incident  which 
he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  George,  dated  Paris,  13th  December, 
1818:^ 

"  I  have  been  overwhelmed,"  says  he,  "  with  letters,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  from  the  family.  Although  it  is  pleasant  to  find  '  people  pleased 
with  people,'  yet  I  would  not  like  as  many  every  month.  The  old  por- 
teress  of  the  hotel,  seeing  them  coming  daily  for  awhile,  said  to  Collie,  in 
giving  one  to  me,  'Ah!  que  Monsieur  Combe  est  aime!  On  I'envoye  des 
tas  de  lettres!'" 

This  feature  of  his  character  remained  unchanged  during  his 
life.  In  human  sufiering,  happiness,  and  progress,  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  which  never  slumbered;  and  it  led  him  into  an 
extensive  correspondence,  from  which  the  pages  of  the  present 
work  will  be  enriched.  Another  trait  of  character  may  be  ad- 
verted to  in  connection  with  this  subject.  There  was  in  him  an 
earnestness  and  afiectionateness  of  disposition,  an  intellectual  per- 
spicacity, and  a  general  soundness  of  judgment,  which  thus  early 
inspired  his  correspondents  with  respect  as  well  as  liking  for  him ; 
and  led  them  to  preserve  his  letters  to  an  extent  probably  rare  in 
the  case  of  so  young  a  man,  and  one  wholly  undistinguished  by 
name,  connections,  or  prospects.  In  the  same  letter,  he  con- 
tinues : — 

"  My  friend  C (whom  he  had  lately  introduced  to  his  family)  tells 

me  that  you  are  very  kind  to  him.  I  knew  you  would  be  so,  and,  I  may 
add,  that  all  that  kindness  to  him  is  set  down  in  my  book  as  more  than  the 
same  kindness  to  myself;  for,  although  in  general  sufficiently  attentive  to 
myself,  yet  I  can,  on  due  occasions,  prefer  another.  When  1  think  on  the 
kindness  already  shown  to  me,  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel. 
Indeed,  you  could  never  imagine  that  such  a  happy  interior  existed  under 
the  covering  of  such  a  sober  face." 

His  letters  abound  with  remarks  on  the  feelings  of  the  French 
towards  the  English  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  he 
mentions  many  amusing  instances  of  the  forms  in  which  their 
mortification  and  dislike  manifested  themselves.  In  general,  he 
bore  their    ebullitions,  both  general  and  particular,  with  equa- 
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nimity;  but  occasionally  the  excess  of  their  vanity,  and  the  de- 
grading nature  of  the  charges  brought  by  them  against  his  coun- 
try, roused  his  indignation.  In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  22d 
September,  1818,  he  says: — 

"  They  will  not  lay  aside  their  national  vanity  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
nor  speak  to  one  as  one  of  themselves.  They  cannot  forget  for  a  moment 
that  you  are  of  a  different  nation.  To  be  everlastingly  annoyed  with  glory 
on  all  occasions,  in  philosophical  discussions  at  the  Institute,  in  medical 
lectures,  and  everywhere  else,  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Put  glory 
where  glory  should  be  ;  but  glory  and  philosophy  make  a  curious  compound, 
and  glory  and  glanber  salts  are  more  ridiculous  still."  *  *  *  "There, 
is,"  he  adds,  "  a  ditference  between  the  conformation  of  the  forehead  of  a 
French  man  and  that  of  a  French  woman :  the  former  slopes  backwards 
from  the  nose  rapidly,  indicating  deficiency  in  the  reflective  organs,  while 
the  woman's  forehead  is  much  more  perpendicular." 

This  remark  is  correct;  and  the  fact  that,  in  Paris,  women 
exercise  a  greater  influence  in  proportion  to  that  wielded  by  men, 
than  women  do  in  corresponding  situations  in  England,  harmo- 
nizes with  it.  This  difference  in  the  development  of  the  reflective 
organs  in  the  male  and  female  heads  does  not  generally  prevail  in 
the  latter  country. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1818-1819,  Andrew  continued 
the  study  of  his  profession  and  of  collateral  branches  of  know- 
ledge with  the  same  ardor  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  details. 
In  some  of  his  letters,  however,  he  introduces  observations  which 
appear  to  be  worth  preserving,  and  a  few  of  these  shall  now  be 
selected. 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  Paris,  8th  February,  1819,  after 
describing  the  extent  to  which  the  views  of  insanity  presented  by 
Dr.  Esquirol,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Salpotriere,  harmonize  with 
the  views  of  the  ph^^siology  of  the  brain  which  he  had  learned 
from  Dr.  Spurzheim,  he  continues: — 

"Almost  all  Esquirol's  cases  were  strong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  plirenolo- 
gy,  and  many  of  his  cures  were  effected  by  treating  the  diseased  faculty 
according  to  its  nature.  One  very  remarkable  fact  which  he  mentioned, 
was  the  apparent  '■penchant  irresistible'  to  do  certain  acts;  and,  in  these 
cases,  he  seldom  saw  an  aliene  who  drew  his  conclusions  badly.  It  was, 
in  general,  upon  \\\e  facts  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  supposing  the  facts  to 
be  as  the  aliene  apprehended  them,  his  conclusions  were  perfectly  sound. 
For  example,  at  la  Salpetriere,  a  middle-aged  country  woman  and  a  young 
girl  slept  in  the  same  cell.  The  girl,  although  generally  quiet,  had  a  strait- 
waistcoat  on.  One  morning,  she  was  found  dead,  and  the  other  sitting, 
with  her  arms  crossed,  quite  composedly  looking  at  her.  Marks  of  vio- 
lence were  found  on  her  body.     The  woman  was  asked,  'Did  you  kill  the 
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girl  V  '  Qu'oui !'  dit  elle.  '  Mais  pourquoi  V  '  Je  n'en  sais  rien,'  said  she  ; 
and  no  effort  could  obtain  from  her  the  specification  of  a  single  motive. 
In  the  course  of  time  she  recovered  her  reason,  and  Esquirol,  being  anxious 
to  know^  why  she  had  killed  the  girl  (the  more  so,  as  the  irresistibility  of 
impulses  was  making  a  noise  at  the  time,  and  hers  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample in  point),  questioned  her  cautiously,  when  she  plainly  and  openly 
made  the  following  statement:  'The  girl,'  said  she,  'wished  to  mount 
up  into  my  bed  ;  I  believed  her  to  be  a  man  who  came  to  insult  me. 
She  persisted,  and  I  resisted.  I  struck  her  blows  with  my  fist;  she  fell  to 
the  ground  and  could  not  rise.  She  died.'  '  Behold  !'  said  Esquirol,  '  true 
reasoning,  false  facts,  ignorance  of  motives  at  the  time,  and  unconsciousness 
of  them  afterwards,  while  the  insanity  lasted.'  The  striking  feature  of 
these  cases  is,  that  during  the  disease  the  individual  is  unconscious  of  his 
motives,  and  says,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  he  does  not  know 
why  he  did  the  deed ;  but,  after  his  recovery,  what  he  was  unconscious  of 
during  his  illness  becomes  clear  and  present  to  his  mind.  How  can  we 
explain  these  phenomenal" 

Esquirol  appears  to  have  regarded  the  foregoing  case  as  one 
purely  of  intellectual  delusion;  but  if  a  conjecture  might  be 
hazarded  as  to  the  source  of  the  woman's  mistake,  the  present 
writer  would  be  disposed  to  assign  it  to  a  morbid  excitement  of 
the  organs  of  Destructivencss,  which  at  once  impelled  her  to  vio- 
lence; and  blinded  her  understanding  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

In  the  trials  of  homicidal  maniacs  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  country,  there  has  occasionally  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  judges  and  the  jury  concerning  the  character  of  the  act 
charged  in  the  indictment.  The  legal  definition  of  insanity  re- 
quires aberration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  as  an  essential  feature 
of  the  malady,  and  does  not  recognize  irresistibility  of  impulse  as 
insanity  if  the  intellect  be  free  from  delusions.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  of  the  cases  prosecuted  as  murders,  the  jury,  although  no  in- 
tellectual derangement  could  be  proved,  returned  a  verdict  of  in- 
sanity, from  a  moral  conviction  that  the  action  loas  that  of  a  mad- 
man. The  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  such  light 
as  phrenology  is  able  to  shed  on  it  will  be  found  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  182,  in  a  notice  of  the  trial  of  Daniel 
M'Naughten.* 

Andrew  observes  that — 

Esquirol  "has  an  excellent  head,  is  a  fine,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man, 
of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age.     How  I  wish  that  I  had  an  hour 


=^See  also  pp.  304,  305,  and  386,  of  same  volume;  and  vol.  xvii.  pp.  33, 
36,  89,  101,  102,  292;  xviii  375;  xix.  227,  249,  347 ;  xx.  162.— On  the  generaj 
subject  of  insanity  in  relation  to  crime.  Dr.  Combe  published  two  papers,  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  365,  and  vol.  x.  p  121. 

6* 
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or  two  in  my  seat  at  your  right  hand  at  dinner,  to  discuss  all  these  subjects. 
*  What!'  you  will  exclaim — 'Andrew  discuss?'  Yes,  I  think  that,  notwith- 
standing my  quiet  turn,  I  could  now  speak  for  an  hour  or  two  very  well."* 

He  continues : — 

"I  have  just  read  the  French  translation  of  Lady  Morgan's  work  on 
France.  What  a  deal  of  imagination!  She  has  seen  much  of  what  she 
describes  with  her  oadi  inter ni ;  and  both  she  and  Sir  Charles,  who  writes 
three  appendices,  are  often  at  open  war  with  my  ideas.  The  conclusions 
of  the  lady  and  her  husband  are  sometimes  at  variance  also  with  their  own 
facts,  and  their  translator  respects  neither  of  them  !" 

In  mentioning  the  lectures  of  Andricux  on  Frencli  literature, 
he  commends  not  only  his  discriminative  talents  as  a  critic^  but 
his  justice  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  historical  personages 
and  events.  As  an  example,  he  reports  part  of  his  lecture  on  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  professor  condemned,  as  inconsistent  with  all  cor- 
rect notions  of  beauty,  the  heavy  armor,  shield,  and  large  stand 
of  colors  usually  thrust  upon  the  person  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
by  painters  and  sculptors;  and  then  proceeded  to  mention  her 
history. 

"  'On  dit  que  ce  sont  les  Anglais  qui  I'ont  sacrifiee;  on  I'a  toujours  dit ; 
mais  CO  n'est  pas  vrai.  Ce  sont  les  Frangais  euxmemes  qui  lont  perdue. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  sold  her  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  ;  he  to  another. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  insisted  on  trying  her  for  sorcery.  Judges 
were  sent  from  Paris.  They  condemned  her  to  be  burnt.  Nor,'  said  he, 
'  was  this  all  ;  but  the  learned  faculties  of  Paris  were  consulted,  and  all  of 
them  reported  in  favor  of  burning  her  except  the  faculty  of  medicine  and 
another,'  of  which  I  did  not  hear  distinctly  the  name.  The  English  aud- 
itors were  greatly  pleased  with  this  piece  of  justice;  but  the  Frenchmen 
hung  their  heads,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  approbation  of  the  speaker." 

Afterwards,  he  observes  that  ^^  in  another  part  of  his  lectures, 
Professor  Andrieux  exposed  the  bad  eflFects  of  conducting  educa- 
tion by  means  of  emulation,  and  condemned  the  evil  passions 
called  forth  by  vanity.  '  On  nous  reproche,^  dit  il,  '  a  nous  autres 
Fran§ais  d'avoir  beaucoup  de  vanite.  II  faut  en  convenir,  nous 
sommes  tres  vains,^ "  &c.  In  forming  this  estimate  of  emulation 
as  a  motive  in  education,  Professor  Andrieux  was  in  advance  of 
his  age ;  for  even  in  the  present  day,  few  teachers  have  faith  in 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  knowledge  as  capable  of  affording 
to  the  young  sufficient  motives  to  exertion,  unless  reinforced  by 
strong  appeals  to  egotism  and  the  selfish  passions.     They  exclude 

*  In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  654,  Dr.  Combe,  in  an  article 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Prichard's  objection  against  phrenology,  discusses  Dr, 
Esquirol's  facts  and  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  science. 
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from  schools  the  principles  and  objects  of  sciencGj  which  form  the 
natural  stimulants  to  the  faculties,  and  substitute  in  their  place 
languages  and  other  studies,  for  which  comparatively  few  indivi- 
duals have  a  taste.  Hence,  extraneous  and  inferior  motives  be- 
come necessary  to  supply  the  stimulus  to  study,  which  nature,  if 
permitted  to  enter  the  schools,  would  afford. 
Andrew  continues : — 

"I  have  read  Mr.  Buxton's  work  (on  Prison  Discipline),  and,  in  regard 
to  Newgate,  at  least,  bis  description  falls  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  really  a 
bell  upon  earth;  and  never  did  the  Reverend  David  Dickson's  descriptions 
of  that  abode  bring  home  to  my  mind  the  horrors  of  pandemonium  so 
forcibly  as  did  my  visit  to  Newgate.  Last  summer,  I  tried  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  two  prisons  here,  but  was  repulsed,  except  on  complying  with  one 
of  two  conditions:  either,  1st,  to  commit  a  crime,  and  come  with  an  order 
from  the  prefet  to  receive  and  detain  me;  or,  2dly,  to  come  with  an  order 
from  him  to  see  the  prison  and  get  out  again.  For  the  first,  I  have  no  in- 
clination ;  but  I  shall  again  try  the  second." 

In  another  letter,  he  says : — 

"I  have  this  winter  seen  a  good  deal  more  of  French  society  than  last 
year,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  circles.  I  have  observed  some  things 
that  appeared  to  me  rather  droll  in  a  polite  nation,  and  one  which  is  con- 
stantly accusing  ns  of  barbarism  and  rudeness  in  sending  the  ladies  away 
to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  leaving  them  there  so  long  by  them- 
selves. I  refer  to  the  entire  separation  of  the  ladies  from  the  gentlemen 
in  some  of  their   evening    societies.      This   is  07ie  point  in  which   Lady 

Morgan  and  I  agree.     At "s  house,  where  good  society  is  found,  the 

ladies  always  range  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other;  and  ofte7i  I  have  seen,  for  three  hours,  not  a  word 
pass  from  the  one  party  to  the  other.  Nay,  more,  I  have  seen  the  gentle- 
men form  a  ring  on  their  own  side,  and  thus  stand  for  an  hour  or  two;  one 
half  of  them,  of  course,  with  their  backs  to  the  ladies.  This,  Lady  Morgan 
observed,  '  chez  les  princesses  et  gens  du  bon  ton  aussi.'  Such  manners 
are  worse  than  the  English  fashion  of  sending  the  ladies  away  to  a  room 
by  themselves. 

"By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  a  great  compliment  paid  to  me  by  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame .     I  often  walk  with  them  and  their  daughter  in 

the  Champs  Elysees;  but  one  day  lately  they  allowed  me  to  conduct  Ma- 
demoiselle to  the  Mint  alone.  It  is  very  uncommon  in  Paris  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  permitted  to  walk  alone  with  any  gentleman  except  a  brother; 
but  Monsieur said  that  he  knew  me  to  be  '6im  sage.^ 

"  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  like  the  French.  So  often,  so  very 
often,  do  we  meet  with  rubs  and  spite  against  the  English,  that  it  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  harder  still  to  love  the  authors  of  such  abuse,  I  can  admire 
in  them  all  that  I  find  better  than  in  our  people  at  home,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  admired.  I  can  give  them  credit,  also,  for  many  good  qualities: 
but  I  cannot  like  them.  I  have  never  heard  a  Frenchman  abuse  Scotland; 
generally,  they  speak  well  of  it;  but  when  they  speak  evil  of 'les  Anglais,' 
of  course  the  Scotch  are  included.     When  they  praise  Scotland  to  me,  I 
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am  much  inclined  to  regard  it  as  all  flattery,  and  to  believe  that  behind  my 
back,  they  would  praise  England  to  an  Englishman,  if  they  wished  par- 
ticularly to  please  him." 

At  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written,  the  humiliation 
of  France,  by  the  then  recent  capture  of  Paris  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoleon,  greatly  exasperated  the  French  people  against 
the  British;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  probably  a  certain  degree 
of  sincerity  in  their  commendations  of  Scotland;  for  historical 
recollections  of  the  ancient  alliances  between  the  latter  country 
and  France  still  lingered  in  the  memories  of  the  French,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  Scotchmen,  as  portions  of 
the  British  nation^  than  that  entertained  towards  the  English 
themselves. 

George  had  remarked,  in  a  letter,  that  one  of  Andrew's  Parisian 
fellow-students,  who  had  subsequently  come  to  Edinburgh,  was 
very  amiable,  but  appeared  to  be  rather  deficient  in  general  infor- 
mation. In  allusion  to  this  subject,  Andrew,  on  8th  March, 
1819,  wrote  as  follows: — 

"Before left  Paris  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  my  pen  had  begun  to  trace 

the  very  observations  you  make  on  him ;  but  I  stopped  short,  thinking  it 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  as  you  would  soon  find  out  the  extent  of  his  attain- 
ments, and  judge  for  yourself.     My  other  friend is  even  worse  than 

he.     With  res]:)ect  to  general  information,  Collie  has  a  great  advantage  over 

us  all.     He  is  not  at  first  so  agreeable  as .     It  was  some  weeks  before 

I  liked  him  at  all;  but  after  I  did  know  him,  the  more  I  saw  of  him  I  liked 
liim  the  better ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  persons  of  whose  company  I  am 
never  tired,  at  whatever  time,  place,  or  occasion,  we  meet.  It  is  since  be- 
coming acquainted  with  liim  that  I  have  perceived  my  own  deficiency  in 
that  respect  also,  which  I  must  endeavor  to  supply,  with  your  assistance,  at 
my  return.  Here,  I  have  neither  leisure  from  my  professional  studies, 
friends  to  direct  me,  nor  books." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  adds: — 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  astonish  you  to  hear  that  at  the  season  of  the  Carnival, 
when  everybody  is  merry,  I  went  to  the  masked  ball  at  the  opera,  with 
three  of  the  Passy  ladies,  and  three  gentlemen.     All  the  ladies  wore  masks, 

and  Mr.  A also  used  one,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  insulted,  if  known 

to  be  an  Englishman.  Collie  and  I  went  without  masks,  trusting  to  our 
tongues,  and,  if  necessary,  our  fists,  for  protection.  A  mask  speedily  ad- 
dressed me,  '  Ah,  Monsieur  Bifteck,  comment  trouvez  vous  le  rosbif ?'  I 
answered,  'Je  le  trouve  miserable — il  faut  aller  en  Angleterre  pour  le 
rosbif ;'  on  which  the  mask  turned  away.  It  was  one  of  our  own  party, 
who,  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  me,  changed  his  mask  and  dress;  and  when 
he  rejoiaed  the  ladies,  he  told  them  that  Combe's  face  became  red,  and  he 
saw  that  his  blood  was  rising,  and  thought  it  wise  to  go  no  farther.  But 
he  was  in  a  mistake — I  like  a  joke  about  bifteck  and  rosbif  with  a  French- 
man very  well. 
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"  I  mnst  add  that  the  ladies  of  Passy,  one  of  whom,  Miss,  S.,  has  a  large 
organ  of  Wit,  have  discovered  that  I  am  neither  triste  nor  splenetic.  That 
is  fort  drole,  as  few  strangers  doubt  my  being  the  one  or  other.  I  re- 
member well  an  old  gentleman  in  black,  in  the  hotel  at  Calais,  saying  to 
me,  in  a  slow,  serious  tone,  suited,  as  he  thought,  to  the  person  he  was 
addressing,  'Have  you  been  studying  long  for  a  preacher?  Have  you 
taken  orders  yet?  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  a  church  ?! !'  It  is  curious, 
too,  that  I  am  just  now  suffering  a  little  from  teeth  cutting,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  recollect  of,  in  my  life. 

"I  have  examined  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  here,  from  the  cellars  to 
the  garret,  seen  the  boys  at  work,  and  obtained  a  large  iblio  sheet  of  their 
printing,  and  greatly  admire  the  institution  and  their  attainments. 

"  Have  you  mentioned  your  project  of  lecturing  on  phrenology  to  any 
one  ?  I  should  be  afraid  to  open  my  mouth  before  half  a  score  of  people. 
You  seem  to  be  preparing  in  good  time." 

He  occasionally  overworked  himself,  and  was  visited  by  languor 
(which  he  mistook  for  an  idle  disposition)  and  depression.  On 
28th  March,  1819,  he  writes:  "I  was  depressed  about  a  fort- 
night, and  gradually  recovered ;  but  now  I  am  in  better  spirits." 

Although  at  this  time  he  had  nearly  completed  what  would 
generally  be  reckoned  a  good  professional  education,  yet  he  had 
not  learned  from  any  of  his  preceptors  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  medicine  to  the  regulation  of  the  habits  of  daily 
life;  and,  both  then  and  subsequently,  he  suffered  serious  evils 
from  practical  inattention  to  the  laws  of  health.  In  the  course 
of  years,  he  profited  by  his  sufi'erings,  traced  them  to  their  causes, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  teaching  others  how  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  constitution  supplied  by  science,  to  ward- 
ing off,  as  well  as  to  recovering  from,  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  the  health  of  his  mother  began  to  de- 
cline, but  for  some  time  no  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
concerning  her  condition.  Her  ordinary  medical  attendant  treated 
her  for  derangement  of  the  digestive  system,  and  anticipated  an 
improvement  of  health  with  the  advance  of  summer.  Her  son 
George,  however,  at  length  suspected  the  existence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  requested  that  Dr.  James  Gregory 
might  be  called  in  to  consultation.  He  came,  and  confirmed  this 
suspicion,  and  treated  her  accordingly.  But  the  disease  speedily 
passed  into  the  acute  form,  and  after  enduring  great  suffering, 
which  she  bore  with  heroic  fortitude  and  unbroken  equanimity, 
she  died  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1819.  The  shock  was  the  more 
severely  felt  by  her  family,  as  never  previously  had  they  known 
her  to  be  seriously  indisposed.  The  following  letter  expresses 
Andrew's  feelings  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  her  death. 
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"Pahis,  IGth  May,  1819. 

"Mt  deab  Geotige — It  is  with  much  grief  I  have  today  learned  the 
deatli  of  my  excellent  mother.  I  received  yours  at  three  o'clock,  and  at 
this  moment,  nine  P.  M.,  I  can  hardly  believe,  and  hardly  conceive,  what  I 
find  but  too  legibly  written  on  this  sheet, 

"Little  did  I  imagine,  from  your  last  letter,  that  such  an  event  was  to 
happen,  although  I  had  some  suspicions  of  a  more  serious  illness  than  you 
mentioned,  even  from  your  manner  of  expressing  it.  Then,  I  really  be- 
lieved it  was  only  a  slight  bilious  attack,  and  repressed  my  suspicions  as 
destitute  of  foundation;  and,  even  up  to  this  forenoon,  I  had  been  smiling 
and  delighting  myself  with  what  was  to  pass  between  my  mother  and  me 
at  my  return,  now  drawing  nearer,  in  that  same  parlor  where  I  had.  taken, 
it  appears,  a  last,  and,  I  own,  a  bitter  farewell  of  her.  That  farewell  is 
fixed  in  my  mind  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  My  mother  was  much 
affected.  You  say  she  always  thought  that  was  the  last  time  she  was  to 
see  me.*  At  my  departure,  I  hardly  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  my 
return,  and  often  I  believed  I  should  never  see  any  of  you  again.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  six  months  that  I  have  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  that  time;  and  with  a  confidence  every  day  increasing  as  the  time  drew 
nearer.  Often  have  I  expressed  my  thankfulness  for  the  good  health  and 
comfort  of  the  family.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  seated  in  the 
parlor  at  Livingston's  Yards,  widi  my  mother  in  the  arm-chair  at  the  fire- 
side, holding  an  ideal  conversation,  and  amusing  her  with  all  the  wonders 
I  had  seen,  and  perhaps  causing  a  smile  of  satisfaction  from  my  improved 
health  and  strength.  Only  two  days  ago,  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  Jean 
(which  I  have  not  sent  away),  I  told  her  to  '  Give  my  mother  my  best  re- 
spects.' With  what  pleasure,  too,  since  I  came  here,  have  I  so-often  found 
myself  in  Livingston's  Yards'  parlor  between  sermons !  Often  had  I  figured 
to  myself  the  satisfaction  I  might  one  day  afford  her  in  her  little  ailments 
and  sufferings,  by  my  attention,  at  least,  if  not  by  my  power  of  relieving 
them.  This  hope  and  this  pleasure  are  now  fled,  and  never  shall  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  my  gratitude  for  what  she  has  done  for  me. 

"Still,  to  me  it  is  no  small  consolation  that,  though  absent,  I  was  in  some 
measure  present  and  useful,  from  the  services,  attentions,  and  kindness  of 
my  friend  C ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  learn,  that  in  her  last  mo- 
ments she  was  soothed  by  the  attentions  of  my  friend.     Give  C my 

most  sincere  thanks;  I  will  like  him  the  better  for  it. 

"I  cannot  figure  to  myself  that  my  mother  is  dead.  I  left  her  in  the 
parlor,  and  there  I  involuntarily  go  to  seek  her.  Had  I  but  seen  her  once 
more,  it  would  have  been  a  melancholy  satisfaction. 

"After  all,  I  thank  you  for  not  having  told  me  of  her  state,  as  I  would 
have  been  anxious  to  hear  everyday;  and  though  the  blow  be  heavier, 
better  so  than  fourteen  days'  anxiety  and  uncertainty." 

In  subsequent  letters,  he  makes  frequent  and  tender  allusions 
to  his  mother,  one  example  of  which  may  be  cited.  Writing,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  to  his  sister  Jean,  he  says : — 

*  Mrs.  Combe  feared  that  Andrew  would  die  of  consumption  in  Paris,  and 
when  he  left  home,  she  thought  that  she  should  never  see  him  again.  Shortly 
before  her  own  death  she  mentioned  this  impression. 
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"  In  returning  from  Passy,  we  had  a  grand  thunder-storm.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  death  of  my  mother  struck  me  with  more  force 
even  than  on  receiving  George's  letter.  There  was  something  so  solemn 
and  grand  in  the  awful  peels  of  thunder  and  broad  sheets  of  lightning, 
diversified  occasionally  by  zigzag  flashes,  that  my  imagination  became 
excited,  and  at  every  flash  I  gazed  at  the  clouds  as  if  to  penetrate  through 
them,  and,  by  the  vivid  lightning,  once  more  to  see  her  whom  I  fancied  to 
be  stationed  beyond  them."' 

To  tbis  letter,  he  added  a  postscript  in  sliort-liand,  addressed  to 
G-eorge,  whicli  does  so  much  credit  to  his  affectionate  and  just 
appreciation  of  his  sister's  merits,  that  it  may  he  pardonable  to 
quote  it  here,  although  it  relates  to  another  member  of  the 
family : — 

"I  always,"  says  he,  "had  a  favorable  opinion  of  our  sister  Jean's  talents 
for  letter  writing,  but  her  last  letter,  and  one  which  she  sent  to  me  about 
six  months  ago,  have  given  me  a  higher  estimate  of  them  still.  I  read 
these  letters  often,  and  particularly  the  last  one,  and  always  witli  pleasure. 
I  would  tell  her  this  plainly,  had  she  not  requested  me  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  what  she  said.  But  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  cannot  remain  silent, 
and  I  therefore  write  in  short-hand,  and  address  it  to  you,  to  give  vent  to 
my  feelings." 

The  members  of  this  family  were  unfortunately  too  familiar 
with  death;  and  on  several  trying  occasions  had  received  from 
their  parents  the  most  striking  practical  lessons  of  patience  and 
resignation  under  the  rending  asunder  of  the  cords  of  domestic 
affection.  Andrew,  therefore,  endeavored  to  find  consolation  to 
his  wounded  feelings  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
him  by  his  circumstances,  and  by  degrees  his  usual  serenity  of 
mind  returned. 

In  a  letter  also  addressed  to  Jean,  he  says : — 

"  Mademoiselle has  been  ill,  but  is  now  recovering.     I  passed  an 

evening  with  the  family  lately,  and  she  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  as  soon 
as  she  is  well  she  will  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  'que  je  suis  bien  me- 
chant,  et  que  je  me  moque  de  tout;'  but  I  assured  her,  that  you  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  my  solemnity  that  you  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Her  father  is  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  he 
said  to  me  lately,  '  Spend  your  last  Louis,  if  necessary,  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge; what  you  learn  is  worth  more  than  the  money,  I  am,  as  you  see 
me  (well  to  do),  but  I  would  give  half  of  what  I  possess  for  knowledge, 
which  I  am  now  too  old  to  learn.'  This  gentleman  was  a  German  by 
birth,  but  long  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  had  acquired  a  fortune." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  says  : — 

"Tell  my  niece  Marion  diat  I  shall  scold  her  well  on  my  return.  She 
was  in  a  hurry,  she  says,  when  she  wrote  to  me;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
bad  writing.     It  is  just  falling  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.     If  I  were 
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near  her,  I  should  scold  her  for  being  in  a  hurry,  as  she  knows  that  what 
is  done  in  a  hurry  is  never  well  done.  And,  besides,  she  had  no  business 
to  be  in  a  hurry  at  all.  I  would  rather  have  received  a  good,  well-written, 
sensible  letter,  such  as  she  generally  writes,  although  it  arrived  twenty-four 
hours  later  than  the  one  she  sent,  a  day  earlier.  However,  I  excuse  her 
this  time,  in  consideration  of  its  being  the  first  oflence." 

During  the  summer  of  1819,  lie  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
on  midwifery;  and  in  a  letter  to  Greorge,  he  writes : — 

"The  course  of  midwifery  which  I  am  at  present  following  would  afford 
materials  for  the  finest  piece  of  burlesque,  or  mock  heroic  writing,  that 
ever  was  produced.  The  jnalter  is  excellent;  but  the  professor  has  a  great 
organ  of  Veneration,  and  not  a  little  Wit ;  and  these  he  contrives  to  com- 
bine in  his  discourses.  He  is  a  very  sensible  irian ;  but  he  seos '■  le  cote 
ridicule^  of  everything.     He  told  us,  for  example,  *  *  *  » 

"He  told  us,  also,  that  a  young  woman,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  con- 
finement in  the  hospital,  was  so  astonished  by  her  sufferings,  that  she 
bawled  out,  'Murder!  murder!'  as  loud  as  she  could  roar;  and  continued 
so  urgently  to  utter  that  cry,  that  at  length  the  guard  forced  their  way  into 
the  ward,  and  demanded  who  was  killing  the  woman?  The  students  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  to  them;  when  one  of  the  soldiers  took  out  his 
snuff-box,  gave  the  patient  a  pinch,  and,  addressing  her  at  the  same  time, 
said,  'Courage,  madame,  un  pen  de  courage!'  and  then  retired." 

In  a  letter  dated  29th  June,  he  mentions  Dr.  Gall,  and  remarks 
that 

"He  speaks  French  like  a  Highlandman  or  Welshman  speaking  English. 
He  is  delivering  a  public  course  of  lectures,  at  the  request,  I  believe,  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  His  lecture-room  is  very  much  crowded.  I 
should  liUe  very  much  to  attend  him,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  he  and  Dr. 
Spurzheim  dift'er;  but  his  hour  interferes  with  that  of  another  course  of 
lectures  in  which  I  am  already  engaged,  and  I  am  thus  prevented  from 
attending." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  on  some  of 
his  own  mental  faculties : — 

"Did  you  observe  how  much  of  the  organ  of  Tune  I  had  before  leaving 
home?*  I  was  always  fond  of  some  kinds  of  music;  principally  of  what 
the  French  call  enjouee  (an  expression  which  I  canqot  translate  into 
English),  and  also  of  sw^eet,  melodious,  melancholy  music.  I  may  add 
that  the  organ  appears  to  have  grown  a  little.  Collie  says  it  is  doubled  in 
size  since  I  came  here,  but  I  think  that  it  is  only  larger.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, judge  correctly  of  my  own  head. 

"But  my  Self  Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  are  my 
troublesome  organs,  which  I  should  like  to  have  diminished  a  little  ;  par- 
ticularly the  Love  of  Approbation  and  Cautiousness,  which  are,  I  think, 
after  laziness,  my  greatest  enemies.     A  man  requires  a  little  of  Self-Estecm, 

*  The  organ  was  moderately  developed  in  his  head. 
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not  only  to  keep  his  own  place  in  the  world,  but  to  save  him  from  doing 
mean  actions.  My  Destructiveness,  too,  is  sometimes  troublesome.  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  know  my  own  head;  but  I  cannot  examine  it  well  with- 
out taking  it  ofi',  which  I  am  very  little  inclined  to  do  at  present.  This 
letter  is  very  full  of  myself,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  my  bad  breeding  in 
being  egotistical :  but  I  am  in  the  dumps;  and  when  a  man  naturally  grave 
is  in  that  state,  you  cannot  expect  from  him  either  merriment  or  gayety." 

The  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness, 
and  Conscientiousness,  when  all  largely  and  equally  developed, 
give  rise,  in  early  life,  to  shyness,  bashfulness,  or  mauvaise  lionte. 
It  is  the  fear  of  compromising  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  himself 
and  others,  by  doing  or  saying  something  unworthy  of  himself, 
that  causes  the  embarrassment  in  an  individual  thus  constituted. 
Some  persons,  however,  are  shy  from  a  constitutional  feebleness 
of  cerebral  organization,  which  makes  them  shrink  instinctively 
from  all  contact  with  unknown  circumstances. 

In  this  and  some  other  letters,  Andrew  accuses  himself  of  "  lazi- 
ncss,''  and  mentions  his  being  in  "  the  dumps.''  His  constitution 
was  naturally  remarkably  active,  and  the  ''laziness"  was  probably 
mere  lassitude,  arising  from  exhaustion  of  the  brain  after  over- 
exertion. We  have  already  seen  evidence  of  his  ceaseless  activity 
in  study ;  to  the  effects  of  which  must  be  added  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  occasioned  by  frequent  and  extensive  pedestrian  excur- 
sions during  the  heat  of  summer,  undertaken  partly  in  pursuit  of 
botanical  objects,  and  partly  for  social  enjoyment  in  visiting  his 
friends  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  In  his  letters,  he  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  natural  connection  between  these  exertions  and  the 
"  laziness''  which  he  felt.  That  his  course  of  life  was  the  cause 
of  that  feeling,  is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  letter  of  the  29th 
of  June,  in  which  he  saj^s  : — 

"I  have  been  making  too  much  blood,  and  it  has  assailed  my  head.  It 
began  by  a  kind  of  lethargy  and  oppression,  with  weakness  even  to  shak- 
ing sometimes;  and  one  day  I  had,  during  five  minutes,  dimness  of  sight 
and  confusion  of  ideas.  Starvation  and  salts  have  relieved  me.  I  am  not 
sick,  for  I  have  always  been  at  my  classes  and  other  occupations  as  before, 
with  this  diifercnce,  that  I  fell  asleep  once  or  twice  in  an  hour.  I  have 
got  a  severe  cold  also,  by  night  attendance  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  But 
don't  be  afraid  ;  I  am  not  going  to  walk  out  of  the  world  this  time  yet." 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  none  of  his  letters  does  he 
allude  to  having  applied  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  regulation 
of  his  own  habits,  with  the  view  of  preserving  his  health,  as  he 
subsequently  did,  when,  by  increased  sagacity  and  experience,  he 
had  discovered  its  prophylactic  uses.  He  had  not  been  taught  to 
make  that  application  by  his  professional  instructors ;  and,  im- 
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pelled  by  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  not  yet  rendered  wise  by  experi- 
ence, he  proceeded  to  gratify  his  tastes  nearly  as  unmindful  of  the 
laws  of  health  as  if  none  such  had  existed. 

After  having  completed  his  studies,  instead  of  seeking  temporary 
relaxation  to  recruit  his  diminished  energies,  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Collie  left  Paris  on  the  20th  of  July,  1819,  to  make  a  tour  in 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy.  Mr.  Collie  (a  native  of  Aber- 
deenshire) was  older  than  Andrew,  and,  having  been  in  India^  had 
seen  more  of  the  world.     Andrew  thus  describes  him  : — 

"Mr.  Collie  has  a  good,  large  head,  well  cultivated  ;  and  he  is  remark- 
ably industrious.  I  have  been  lucky  in  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  as 
I  have  been  assisted  both  by  his  advice  and  example  ;  and  he  is  so  much 
of  a  friend  as  to  tell  me  at  once  when  I  am  doing  wrong." 

Mr.  Collie  was  subsequently  selected,  on  account  of  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  to  act  as  surgeon  of  his  majesty's  ship  Blossom, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Beechey,  in  her  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  Behring's  Straits.     lie  died  in  1836. 

The  two  friends  traveled  in  the  diligence  from  Paris  to  Mtil- 
hausen,  and  afterwards  walked  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
carrying  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  sending  their  heavy  lug- 
gage from  town  to  town  by  the  public  conveyances.  They  visited 
Schaffhausen,  Constance,  Zurich,  Luzerne,  Bern,  Lausanne,  Ge- 
neva, and  Chamouni;  traveling  thirty  or  forty  English  miles  a 
day,  often  under  a  burning  sun,  and  occasionally  in  storm  and 
rain.  They  crossed  the  Simplon,  visited  Milan  and  Turin,  and 
Andrew  returned  to  Paris  by  Lyons. 

Andrew  kept  a  journal  of  his  travels,  and  wrote  letters,  which 
are  still  preserved ;  but  they  present  few  remarks  sufficiently  new 
or  characteristic  to  render  it  necessary  to  introduce  them  into  the 
present  work.  He  observes,  that  he  must  be  deficient  in  the  men- 
tal qualities  which  constitute  a  poet ;  for  although  he  had  vividly 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  Switzerland,  he  could 
never  rise  to  the  pitch  of  inspiration  necessary  to  write  verses. 
Lie  mentions  with  gratitude  the  great  attentions-  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  and  his  family,  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  which  had  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  been  a  friend  of 
his  brother  George,  and  another  had  been  his  own  companion  in 
Paris.     This  friendship  continued  till  Andrew's  death. 

The  following  extract  from  his  journal  affords  an  example  of  his 
relish  for  the  ludicrous : — 

"  In  the  public  library  at  Zurich,  there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  northern  half 
of  Switzerland,  constructed,  with  great  labor,  by  AJiiUer.  It  is  made  of 
Paris  plaster,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  by  eight  broad.     All 
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the  towns,  villages,  castles,  rivers,  hills,  mountains,  &c.,  are  accurately  re- 
presented from  nature.  The  highest  mountain  is,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  and  has  its  glaciers  as  the  real  one  has.  It  is  placed  on  a  large 
table,  and  about  four  feet  higher  is  a  wooden  flat  roof,  like  the  top  of  a 
coach,  supported  by  pillars.  An  Englishman,  as  they  told  me,  visited  it 
about  fourteen  days  before  we  saw  it.  The  woman  who  conducted  him, 
left  him  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  was  examining  it.  At  her  re- 
turn, imagine  her  astonishment  to  find  the  gentleman  coolly  crawling  on  all 
fours,  over  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  and  glaciers,  carrying  villages  and  towns 
before  him,  with  more  rapidity  than  the  most  violent  storm,  and  ruining 
whole  cantons  with  the  utmost  sang  froid!  At  the  exclamation  of  the  wo-^ 
man,  he  raised  his  head  suddenly  and  bruised  it  against  the  skies !  One 
foot  was  pointed  down,  resting  on  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and  the  knee  of 
the  other  leg  pressed  upon  Righi.  Like  the  great  Jove  himself,  his  head 
was  hovering  over  the  highest  mountains.  Imagine  to  yourself  the  extent 
of  country  lying  between  his  inferior  extremities  !  You  will  naturally  wish 
to  know  what  he  was  doing  there.  He  was  surveying  the  road  which  he 
had  already  traveled,  and  exploring  a  passage  over  a  mountain  which  he 
meant  to  attempt  in  a  few  days.  The  woman  called  out  in  German  (of 
which  he  did  not  understand  one  word),  that  he  had  '  ruined  the  half  of 
Switzerland,' and  scolded  him  soundly.  He  stood  listening,  mouth  open, 
and  quite  cool,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  amiss!  Such  is  the  description 
given  to  me.  The  account  is,  I  believe,  exaggerated,  as  I  did  not  find  many 
of  the  towns  and  villages  damaged  ;  but  after  seeing  the  model  and  the 
traces  of  his  visit,  the  incident  appeared  to  me  so  ludicrous,  that  I  left  the 
library  with  my  ribs  aching  from  the  laughter  it  had  excited." 

His  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  at  this  time  is  shown  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  Journal : — 

"On  reaching  the  top  of  the  Simplon,  we  found  the  snow,  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  road,  and  flakes  of 
snow  still  fell  with  the  rain.  We  were  wet  to  the  knees,  and  quite  be- 
numbed ;  but  this  made  us  walk  the  quicker.  About  half  way  we  stopped 
for  breakfast,  but,  from  the  coldness  of  our  feet,  we  could  not  sit  more  than 
half  an  hour.  We  walked  on  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
li|  hours  from  starting,  reached  Domo  d'Ossola,  being  a  distance  of  42 
English  miles,  twelve  of  them  ascent  to  a  height  of  6000  feet,  and  thirty 
descending.  At  our  arrival,  we  were  more  famished  than  fatigued;  hav- 
ing found  nothing  to  eat  but  one  cutlet  since  setting  out.  Collie  became 
sick,  and  could  not  sup.  I  did  not  eat  much  either.  Next  day,  we  break- 
fasted three  times  for  it,  and  dined  twice.* 

"  Next  morning  at  five  o'clock  we  set  out.  and  after  a  walk  of  twenty- 
three  miles,  visited  the  Borromean  Islands  in  the  Lago  Maggiore.  We 
hired  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Sesto,  twenty-four  miles  further  on  our  road ; 
and  there  we  engaged  a  superb  caleche  to  drive  us  to  Milan,  twenty  five 
miles  distant.  We  arrived  there  at  three  P.  M.,  on  the  30th  of  August,  and 
drove  to  the  Grand  Albergo  Imperiale.     At  the  sight  of  it,  my  money-belt 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  errors  and  dangers  of  such 
proceedings  in  Dr.  Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education, 
chap.  vi.  p.  177,  13th  edition. 
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was  seized  with  involuntary  spasmodic  contractions,  and  sympathetically 
felt  an  approaching  absorption  of  its  solid  contents.  In  an  instant,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants.  The  master  himself  appeared,  and 
called  to  a  waiter,  '  Detachez  les  baggages.'  The  waiter  ran  behind  the 
caleche,  but  finding  nothing  there,  he  first  stared,  and  then  made  the  tour 
of  the  vehicle.  Next  he  looked  into  the  box  below  the  coachman's  seat, 
certain  to  find  the  luggage  there!  But  no!  he  was  again  disappointed. 
Addressing  me  with  a  curious  expression  of  countenance,  he  said,  '  Et  les 
baggages  de  monsieur?'  I  pointed  to  the  seat  in  the  carriage.  Thinking 
I  meant  the  top,  he  mounted,  but  found  nothing  there  either  !  He  next 
turned  to  Collie,  and  said,  '  Et  les  baggages  de  monsieur  V  Collie  told  him 
*to  look  within  the  caleche:  He  did  so;  and  the  mountain  brought  forth  a 
mouse!  Out  came  our  two  small  packages,  containing  only  the  barest  ne- 
cessaries, which  we  had  carried  with  us  in  our  walking  journey.  Seeing 
such  a  magnificent  hotel,  we  told  the  master  plainly  that  we  were  afraid 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  his  style  was  beyond  the  dimensions 
of  our  purses.  He  politely  said,  no;  and  gave  us  two  excellent  apartments 
at  the  same  rate  as  we  had  elsewhere  paid  for  a  single  room,  not  equal  to 
one  of  them. 

"  We  set  off"  for  Turin  on  the  2d  September ;  arrived  there  on  the  3d ; 
left  it  on  the  6th  for  Lyons;  which  again  we  left  on  the  14th,  Mr.  Collie 
for  Auvergne,  and  I  for  Paris.  I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  19th,  safe  and 
sound,  after  a  most  satisfactory  trip." 

After  taking  a  kind  and  affectionate  farewell  of  his  friends  in 
Paris,  he  returned,  by  Dieppe  and  Brighton,  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  end  of  October.  In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  Lon- 
don, 10th  November,  1819,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  I  certainly  have  been  sad  since 
coming  here!  After  my  return  from  Switzerland,  I  almost  thought  I  was 
to  be  more  lively  and  more  gay  for  life.  I  remarked  the  difference  myself 
In  company  or  out  of  it,  I  was  all  life,  activity,  and  fun,  except  for  about 
one  week.  I  was  more  communicative,  or  talkative,  if  you  will  (without 
a  word  of  our  journey),  relished  pleasant  society  exceedingly,  and  had  not 
half  so  serious  a  look  as  usual.  I  was  surprised  ai^.d  pleased  at  the  change, 
as  were  many  among  my  friends.  One  gave  one  reason  for  it,  and  another 
another,  while  I  could  give  none  at  all.  But,  alas,  the  golden  age  is  gone! 
No  longer  does  the  sight  of  me  make  the  beholder  prepare  to  smile.  No 
longer  have  I  the  same  flow  of  spirits.  No,  they  are  down  nearly  at  zero, 
though  this  afternoon  they  were  raised  three  and  three-quarter  degrees  by 
your  letter." 

He  ascribes  his  depression  to  the  damp  air  and  fogs  of  London, 
adds  that  he  rejoices  in  thinking  over  the  scenery  and  incidents 
of  his  Swiss  tour,  and  concludes  by  saying :  "  I  am  daily  more 
and  more  pleased  that  we  stretched  across  the  Simplon.  It  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  most  amply  repays  my 
fatigue."  It  is  probable,  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence 
of  the  fogs,  that  this  depression  was  only  another  example  of 
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cerebral  exhaustion  consequent  on  excessive  excitement  and  ex- 
ertion. 

Writing  to  George  on  the  26th  November,  he  mentions  that 
on  arriving  in  London  he  was  anxious  to  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  medicine,  one  on  surgery,  and  an  hospital 
with  clinical  lectures ;  but  after  trying  the  lectures  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  he  found  nothing  that  he  wanted  except  at  Mr. 
Abernethy's  and  Mr.  Guthrie's,  both  on  surgery,  and  both  de- 
livered on  the  same  nights. 

"I  went,"' says  he,  "to  jMr.  Al)ernethy's  lectures,  which  are  delivered 
only  twice  a  week,  and  was  much  gratified  indeed.  1  have  visited  one  of 
the  dispensaries,  the  dissecting-rooms,  and  gone  occasionally  to  the  hospitals 
to  see  all  the  surgeons  of  eminence ;  but  the  courses  begin  here  on  the  1st 
of  October,  and  I  arrived  only  on  the  29th,  and  could  not  commence  at- 
tendance for  several  days.  Moreover,  the  lectures  are  delivered  only  three 
times  a  week,  and  finish  in  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  and  are,  therefore, 
very  superficial.  I  really  think,  therefore,  that  I  could  employ  myself  more 
usefully  at  home,  at  a  much  less  expense,  and  undoubtedly  more  comfort- 
ably. This  uncertainty  and  disappointment  kept  me  debating  iu  my  own 
mind  what  I  should  do,  and  I  felt,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  be- 
tween Paris  and  Edinburgh;  but.  after  serious  deliberation,  I  have  resolved 
to  make  a  descent  on  you  immediately  after  arranging  necessary  affliirs." 

He  describes  the  reception,  iu  such  circles  as  he  had  access  to 
in  London,  of  his  brother  George's  Essai/s  on  Phrenology,  then 
just  published,  and  concludes : — "  Once  known,  the  work  will  stand 
on  its  own  legs,  and  repay  all  the  cost  you  have  incurred  in  print- 
ing and  publishing  it.'^  Thirty  years'  experience  has  confirmed 
this  prediction. 

"  The  following  passage,"  says  he,  "  struck  me  on  reading  Verrl : — '  II 
riso  non  viene  mai  sul  labbro  dell'  uomo  se  non  quando  si  fa  qualche  con- 
fronto  di  se  stesso  con  un  altro  con  proprio  vantaggio ;  e  il  riso  e  il  segnale 
del  trionfo  delf  amor  proprio  paragonato.'  At  first  I  regarded  it  as  foolish, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  reflection,  that  I  could  not  adduce  a  single 
exception  to  its  truth  ;  nor  can  I  yet." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  A  vain  boy  will 
laugh  when  he  is  unexpectedly  praised.  A  boy  in  whom  the  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  are  large  and  those  of  Benevolence  are 
small,  will  laugh  heartily  when  he  sees  any  one  severely  hurt:  an 
acquisitive  boy  will  laugh  when  unexpectedly  presented  with  half- 
a-crown.  Laughter,  therefore,  may  proceed  from  the  unexpected 
gratification  of  a  variety  of  other  faculties  besides  that  of  Self- 
Esteem. 

His  friend  Mr.  Collie  rejoined  him  in  Paris,  accompanied  him 
to  London,  and  remained  there  after  he  left  the  latter  city.     Writ- 
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iiig  to  that  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1819,  he  describes  his  embarkation  for  Leith,  and  his  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  as  follows: — 

"At  the  boat  stairs,  on  the  Thames,  I  mistook  the  thin  ice  for  dry  free- 
stone. The  steps  were  shppery,  my  feet  went  from  beneath  me,  and  I  was 
sliding  involuntarily  into  the  water,  when  I  seized  hold  of  the  bow  of  the 
'  Ocean's'  boat,  which  came  to  carry  me  into  the  smack,  and  which  just  at 
that  instant  arrived  near  enough  to  be  grasped.  Being  in  the  dark,  and  not 
a  soul  near  me  but  the  man  in  that  boat,  I  really  thought  I  was  going  to 
quit '  earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  colder  stream.'"  *  *  "I  arrived,  then, 
without  being  drowned,  and  stood  on  deck  admiring  the  banks  and  braes 
of  Caledonia.  I  trotted  up  from  Leith  in  anxious  expectation;  but  when  I 
came  to  the  point  where  the  road  divides,  and  where  one  street  leads  to 
my  brother's,  and  one  to  my  mother's,  I  felt  pain  take  the  place  of  anxiety. 
Often  in  Paris  I  had  thought  and  dreamed  of  that  point;  and  fancied  to 
which  I  should  first  turn.  I  always  colored  vividly  the  meeting  with  my 
mother,  and  figured  to  myself  her  smile  of  satisfaction  and  happiness.  At 
that  point  I  felt  that  the  tie  connecting  me  to  her  was  torn  asunder  for  ever, 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my  return  taken  away.  Before  reaching  my 
brother's,  I  got  more  collected.  I  found  my  sister  alone,  and  tapped  at  the 
window.  She  let  me  in,  but  my  heart  was  full.  I  could  not  speak.  The 
first  sight  of  her  brought  my  mother,  and  her  worth  and  loss,  to  my  keenest 
recollection.  I  sat  down,  but  for  twenty  minutes  could  not  master  my  feel- 
ings enough  to  speak.  My  sister  was  much  affected.  After  some  time,  the 
emotion  subsided.  I  found  all  well  and  thriving.  I  went  up  to  the  brewery 
and  found  my  other  sister  alone,  and  my  mother's  chair  empty,  where  I 
had  left  her,  with  such  a  different  expectation.  Never  till  my  actual  arrival 
could  I,  in  common  thinking,  believe  that  she  was  gone  forever.  Often  till 
then  was  I  in  imagination  telling  her  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  watching 
the  kind  expression  of  her  face.  Her  portrait,  too,  was  there:  but  excuse 
me,  Collie — I  have  said  more  than  enough. 

"  The  people  here  are  in  a  terrible  pother  about  the  radicals.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  does  not  join  the  volunteers  is  set  down  as  a  black  neb,  i.  e.,  dis- 
affected; and  there  being  no  troops  here,  the  gentlemen  do  garrison  duty, 
and  are  hard  drilled.  The  yeomanry  are  all  turned  out,  and  marched  to 
Glasgow  to  overawe  the  discontented,  and  were  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants. 
In  short,  were  the  French  landed  at  Leith,  the  authorities  could  do  no  more, 
and  say  no  more,  than  they  now  do,  to  stultify  themselves  by  doing  and 
saying." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANDREW  COMBE  IS  SEIZED  WITH  SYMPTOMS  OF  PULMONARY  DISEASE  IN  EDIN- 
BURGH— PROCEEDS  TO  LONDON  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE — IS 
FORCED  TO  RETURN  HOME — SUBSEQUENTLY  SAILS  FROM  GREENOCK  TO  LEG- 
HORN— HIS  VOYAGE  DESCRIBED — RETURNS  TO  SCOTLAND — PASSES  A  SECOND 
WINTER  IN  MARSEILLES  AND  LEGHORN — AGAIN  RETURNS  TO  SCOTLAND. 

The  joy  felt  by  Andrew  and  his  relations  on  his  return  home 
in  December,  1819,  was  great,  but  of  short  duration.  His  bro- 
ther Gleorge  had  removed  from  Bank  Street,  and  now  resided  in 
Hermitage  Place,  Stockbridge,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh  then  re- 
cently erected.  The  house  enjoyed  a  beautiful  and  uninterrupted 
prospect  of  the  country  to  the  west,  and  was  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east;  but  the  situation  was  low,  and  the  drainage 
insufficient.  The  bed-room  which  Andrew  had  occupied  before  he 
left  Edinburgh  for  Paris  had  been  little  used  during  his  absence, 
and  he  resumed  possession  of  it  on  his  return.  In  a  letter  to 
George,  dated  23d  January,  1842,  he  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  of  the  influence  which  its  condition  exercised  on 
his  health. 

"You  remark,  'How  much  would  twenty  sbillings,  expended  in  coals  in 
December,  1819,  have  saved  me  of  suffering,  and  my  friends  of  regret! 
but  that  ignorance  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  omission.'  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  saving  of  the  money  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Sixpence  would  have  sufficed  to  protect  me,  if  we  had  had  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  apply  it.  Being  on  the  ground  floor,  and  without  sun  in  the 
winter  months,  my  room  was  not  merely  cold,  but  the  walls  and  bedding 
had  imbibed  that  kind  of  damp  which  every  unoccupied  room  soon  ac- 
quires even  in  warmer  seasons ;  and  all  that  was  required  was  to  have 
had  a  fire  on  for  a  couple  of  days  before  my  return,  and  the  mattresses  and 
blankets  placed  before  it  to  air  them  thoroughly.  Had  this  precaution  been 
used,  the  coldness  of  the  weather  would  not  have  been  either  injurious  or 
disagreeable.  What  prevented  me,  even  in  my  then  ignorance,  from  sus- 
pecting the  trudi,  was  that  the  sheets  being  quite  dry,  I  felt  nothing  on  first 
lying  down,  and  it  was  only  after  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  that  a  sense  of 
chill  used  to  steal  over  me,  which  made  me  draw  the  blankets  closer  about 
me,  and  think  how  cold  it  was.  If  my  medical  education  had  been  ra- 
tional, I  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  nature  of, 
and  cure   for,  the  evil;  but  so  dryly  and  unprofitably  was  physiology  then 
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taught,  tliat  it  was  by  far  the  most  tiresome  of  all  the  classes  which  I  at- 
tended, and  I  studied  it  as  a  sort  of  penance.  When,  in  later  life,  I  came 
to  perceive  its  true  nature  and  relations,  it  became  as  great  a  pleasure  as  it 
had  previously  been  to  me  a  bore." 

While  due  weight  is  given  to  the  error  here  mentioued,  it  is 
proper  also  to  advert  to  the  unfavorable  physical  condition  in 
which  Andrew  returned  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  both  in  his  studies  and  in  his  excursion  to  Switzerland, 
he  had  drawn  too  largely  on  the  stamina  of  his  constitution;  and 
that  his  "sadness"  in  London  proceeded  partly,  at  least,  from 
exhaustion,  which  continued  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  He 
was  thus  predisposed  to  suffer  from  cold  and  damp,  however  ap- 
plied, and  to  sustain  serious  injury  from  influences  which  a  more 
robust  constitution  would  have  successfully  resisted. 

The  bad  effects  of  these  combined  causes  did  not,  however, 
immediately  show  themselves;  for  during  some  weeks  he  con- 
tinued apparently  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  On  the  3 0th  of 
January,  1820,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Collie,  a  long  letter  in 
French,  describing,  among  other  things,  the  vivid  interest  which 
had  been  excited  in  the  Fioyal  Medical  Society  by  an  essay  read 
by  Dr.  Hibbert  against  phrenology.  He  mentions  the  eager 
crowd  of  visitors,  the  hostile  arguments  adduced,  the  answers 
given,  and  the  protracted  debate.  In  the  same  letter,  after  ad- 
verting to  several  facts  bearing  on  phrenology,  he  adds : — 

"One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark  :  My  brother  George  has  more  of  the 
organ  of  Language  than  I  ;  much  more  ideality;  and  a  little  less  of  Caus- 
ality and  Comparison.  He  easily  finds  words  to  express  his  ideas;  and, 
ill  reasoning  viva  voce,  brings  to  his  aid  arguments  which  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  find.  In  a  word,  he  has  all  his  reasons  much  more  at  his 
command  than  1  have  mine,  and  is  able  to  vanquish  me  for  the  moment; 
but,  leave  me  time  for  a  little  reflection,  or  allow  me  to  write  an  answer  to 
his  written  arguments,  and  I  shall  accomplish  more.  I  believe  that  I  have 
more  facility  in  learning  a  foreign  language  than  he  has,  and  that  I  under- 
stand its  idioms  better ;  but  he  surpasses  me  in  the  number  of  words.  You 
know  my  organization  (Language  moderate,  Imitation  rather  large.  Caus- 
ality and  Comparison  both  large:  in  George,  Imitation  is  deficient).  It  is 
principally  in  the  idioms,  or  in  the  construction  of  a  language,  that  I  sur- 
pass him  ;  but,  put  us  both,  for  example,  in  China,  without  knowing  a  word 
of  the  language,  without  books  to  aid  us,  and  without  any  one  to  instruct 
us,  except  by  communication  with  the  natives,  and  he  would  learn  much 
more  rapidly  than  I." 

The  correctness  of  this  last  opinion  may  be  doubted,  for  An- 
drew's larger  organ  of  Imitation  would,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  probably  compensated  for  his  smaller  organ  of  Language. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1820,  Andrew  was  one  of  four'indi- 
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viduals  who  founded  the  Phrenological  Society,  of  which,  at  a 
later  period,  he  became  an  active  and  influential  supporter. 

The  first  mention  which  he  makes  of  his  indisposition  occurs  in 
a  letter  dated  1st  March,  1820,  to  Mr.  Collie,  written  partly  in 
Italian  and  partly  in  French. 

"For  some  days,"  says  he,  "  I  have  suffered  from  a  terrible  cold,  and,  in 
consequence,  am  inactive  and  ill  at  ease  ;  excuse,  therefore,  the  dullness  of 
this  letter." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  27th  March,  he  says : — 

"  My  cold  continues  unabated  :  for  ten  days  my  brother  has  been  uneasy 
about  me,  although  he  does  not  know  the  worst.  During  some  days,  I  have 
had  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  extending  from  between  the  ribs  to 
the  sternum,  which  give  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the  mornings.  I 
cough,  but  not  a  great  deal.  On  going  to  bed,  I  feel  myself  cold  perhaps 
for  two  hours,  and  in  the  morning  I  have  considerable  perspirations,  &c.  I 
have  taken  a  variety  of  remedies  without  effect;  my  digestive  organs  do 
not  perform  their  duty,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  my  ail- 
ments.    Pray  give  me  your  advice." 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  6th  IMay,  he  informs  his  friend  that 
he  is  no  better;  that  now  haemoptysis  is  added  to  the  other  symp- 
toms ;  and  that  he  has  gone  to  reside  with  his  sister  Mrs.  Cox  at 
Gorgie  Mill,  near  Edinburgh,  for  change  of  air. 

In  this  letter,  he  adds  :  "  My  brothers  Abram  and  James 
have  purchased  a  boat  to  try  a  new  method  of  propulsion  which 
they  have  invented."  The  result  of  their  first  experiment,  and 
its  effects  on  Andrew,  will  be  afterwards  stated. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  this  period,  Andrew's  history  is 
that  of  a  sufiering  invalid  ;  and  many  readers  will  probably  desire 
that  this  narrative  should  be  confined  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress and  result  of  the  malady.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for 
publishing  his  course  of  action  more  in  detail,  and  these  shall  now 
be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  leading  principles  which  Dr.  Combe  subsequently 
taught  in  his  works,  was  that  the  human  body  has  been  adapted 
by  the  Creator  for  healthy  action  for  a  period  of  seventy  years  or 
more ;  and  that  it  contains  within  itself  provisions  for  resisting, 
and  also  for  recovering  from  the  inroads  of  disease,  which  require 
only  to  be  known,  and  respected  in  our  habitual  conduct,  to  insure 
to  us  immunity,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  believed, 
from  the  evils  of  infirm  health  and  premature  decay.  From  the 
present  period,  his  life  aff'orded  a  practical  commentary  on  this 
view  of  our  constitution.  The  letters  written  by  him  during  his 
various  illnesses,  are  records  of  the  physical  and  moral  means  by 
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which  he  was  thrice  restored  to  personal  enjoyment  and  practical 
usefulness  from  conditions  of  health  which  appeared  all  but  des- 
perate. While  the  description  of  these  means  may  appear  tedious 
to  the  robust,  who  never  felt  an  ache,  it  will  probably  prove  the 
most  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful  portion  of  the  present 
work  to  invalids  whose  maladies  resemble  his ;  and  of  these  the 
number  is  unfortunately  large.  It  is  true,  that  in  his  works  he 
has  frequently  adduced  his  own  personal  experience  in  support  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates ;  but  in  his  letters  we  find  ex- 
amples of  moral  restraint  and  self-denial,  of  patience,  resignation, 
and  equanimity,  which  could  find  no  appropriate  place  in  his 
published  works,  and  which,  nevertheless,  contributed,  probably 
as  much  as  all  his  physical  observances,  to  the  happy  issues 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit.  These  considerations,  it  is 
hoped,  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  continuing  the  citations  from 
his  correspondence. 

On  the  first  ajopearance  of  his  indisposition.  Dr.  James  Gregory 
was  called  in  as  his  medical  adviser;  who,  having  recognized  him 
as  a  pupil,  devoted  to  him  the  most  assiduous  attention  as  a  friend, 
as  well  as  a  physician,  prescribed  his  course  of  action,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  hope  for  recovery.  For  some  time  no  incident  occurred 
to  diversify  the  ordinary  life  of  an  invalid;  but  on  the  19th  of 
May  his  younger  brother  James  was  suddenly  cut  ofi"  by  inflam- 
matory fever,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  James  was  a 
remarkably  robust  young  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  the  sea,  had  made  a  voyage  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg.  Ex- 
cited by  the  then  new  application  of  steam-power  to  the  propelling 
of  ships,  he  and  his  brother  Abram  had,  as  already  mentioned, 
fitted  up  a  boat  with  paddles  and  machinery  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  embarked  in  her,  with  some  companions,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  try  the  power  of  the  wheels.  James  applied  his  great 
strength,  with  all  the  ardor  and  energy  of  youth,  to  the  task  of 
projjulsion ;  overheated  and  exhausted  himself,  and  then  cooled 
himself  in  a  chill  wind.  Next  day  he  fevered,  and,  within  a  week 
after  this  excursion,  died.  This  was  afterwards  regarded  by  An- 
drew as  another  life  sacrificed  to  ignorance  of  the  organic  laws. 
Andrew  attended  his  funeral,  and  while  lowering  his  body  into  the 
grave,  already  anticipated,  as  did  all  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  that  within  a  brief  space  they  should  probably  return  to 
lay  him  beside  his  brother.  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  recollects 
well  the  calm,  firm,  resigned,  and  touching  exjDression  of  Andrew's 
countenance,  while  this  painful  ceremony  was  performing,  and  he 
felt  more  sympathy  for  the  living  than  regret  even  for  the  dead. 
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Andrew,  writing  to  Mr.  Collie,  on  the  24tii  May,  says : — 

"  I  little  expected,  dear  friend,  to  follow  the  body  of  another  brother  to 
the  grave;  but  what  uncertainty  in  life  !  My  relations  and  myself  expected 
that  I  should  be  the  next  victim  of  death ;  but  his  strength  has  fallen  before 
my  weakness.  I  was  beside  James  the  two  first  days  of  his  illness,  but 
began  to  sufier,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  country,"  "  Before  this 
event,  I  had  improved  in  health.  My  pulse  had  fallen  to  67  ;  but  now  I  am 
not  so  well.  The  pulse  varies  from  S2  to  95,  although  to-day  I  feel  better, 
I  am  advised  again  to  change  the  air,  and  on  the  29th  May  shall  go  to  Dun- 
blane, attended  by  one  of  my  sisters." 

On  25tli  May,  1820,  George  removed  from  Stockbridge  to 
Brown  Square,  a  locality  selected  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Andrew's 
entering  into  practice.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collie,  dated  Edinburgh, 
the  22d  June,  Andrew  writes  : — 

"I  came  home  on  Monday,  after  a  three  weeks'  stay  with  my  sister  and 
niece  at  Dunblane.  It  rained  daily  for  fourteen  days,  so  that  I  was  little 
out  of  doors.  I  am  rather  stouter,  I  believe,  but  not  otherwise  improved. 
I  am  going  to  consult  Dr.  Gregory  today  about  going  to  the  south.  If  I  do 
not  get  free  of  my  complaints  before  winter,  I  may  then  make  ready  for  the 
M'orld  to  come.  My  friends  are  uncommonly  kind  and  anxious  to  do  ever}''- 
thing  for  me.  My  brother  George  has  ever  been  my  best  friend,  and  the 
best  friend  to  all  the  family.  He  has  sacrified  much  in  the  hope  of  our  living 
happy  together  in  our  later  years,  when  I  should  be  settled  in  the  world. 
I  should  like  to  repay  him  some  of  his  kindness  even  in  this  world  of  woe, 
and  but  six  months  ago,  looked  forward  in  anticipation.  However,  the 
face  of  aifairs  is  now  changed.  Our  brother  James,  too,  for  whom  he  toiled, 
and  for  whose  advantage  he  persevered  in  carrying  on  the  brewing  busi- 
ness* (to  him  a  losing  concern),  is  laid  low  in  the  grave,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  dawn  of  better  days,  and  of  the  brightest  prospect  of  future 
happiness.  What  a  change !  But  yesterday  I  went  to  my  old  and  well- 
remembered  home,  where,  not  long  ago,  the  smile  of  welcome,  and  the 
outstretched  hands  of  many,  ever  met  me  at  the  door.  That  home  was  as 
a  deserted  house — not  a  soul  Vv'ithin.  The  idea  rushed  upon  my  mind, 
'  What  a  change  has  a  few  years  made,  when  sixteen  of  us  dwelt  within, 
and  when  at  least  one  half  were  ever  ready  to  greet  a  visitor  !' 

"  P.  S. — I  have  seen  Dr.  Gregory,  and  am  to  sail  for  London  on  Tuesday, 
and  try  a  month  or  two  in  the  country.  During  winter,  I  am  advised  to  go 
either  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean," 

Accompanied  by  his  sister  Jean,  he  sailed  for  London,  and  took 
lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where  he  tried  carriage  exercise,  but 
found  that  it  injured  him  so  much,  that  he  not  only  gave  up  using 
it,  but  abandoned  the  design  of  traveling  through  France  to  Mar- 
seilles, as  a  task  now  beyond  his  strength. 

*  This  alludes  to  George's  having,  byjneans  of  a  head  brewer  and  salesman, 
preserved  the  brewing  business  at  Livingston's  Yards  during  James's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  sea,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  one  day  settle  and  resume 
it.     This  he  did,  and  was  prosperously  carrying  it  on  when  he  died. 
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In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  12th  July,  lie  says : — 

"  My  great  object  in  avoiding  too  much  exercise  is  to  prevent  even  the 
chance  of  another  hsemoptysis,  wliich,  in  my  present  state,  might  easily 
cause  ulceration  itself.  Dr.  Gregory  recommended  me  to  be  most  careful 
as  to  that,  and  to  take  no  more  exercise  than  would  serve  to  digest  my  food. 
This  advice  I  have  followed,  and  with  very  good  effect;  for,  from  a  kind 
of  feverish  heat  and  flush  after  eating,  and  often  in  the  evening,  and  almost 
always  in  the  morning,  I  now  feel  hardly  the  shadow  of  the  former  evil. 
My  cold  fits,  too,  have  disappeared  for  a  week  past;  and  I  am  altogether 
in  better  condition.     Jean  says  I  am  fatter,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  true." 

After  a  sliort  stay,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  sea;  and  in  his 
"  Principles,  of  Physiology  applied  to  ilie  Preservation  of  Health," 
&c.,  he  adds  : — 

"Being  extremely  liable  to  sea-sickness,  I  was  squeamish  or  sick  during 
the  whole  of  both  voyages,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  gentle  perspira- 
tion for  a  great  part  of  the  time.  After  this  I  became  sensible,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  slight  improvement  in  my  health  and  strength,  and  a  diminution 
of  febrile  excitement."' 

One  rule  wliich  Andrew  followed  during  this  and  all  his  sub- 
sequent ailments,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  He 
never  relied  on  his  own  skill  as  sufficient  to  guide  him  in  his 
treatment  of  himself,  when  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
other  medical  advice.  He  used  to  say  :  Phrenology  has  at  least 
taught  me  one  thing,  that  I  have  not  two  brains,  one  to  suffer 
from  the  disease  under  which  I  labor,  and  another  sound  one  to 
judge  of  my  condition;  I  cannot,  therefore,  rely  on  my  own  judg- 
ment in  prescribing  for  myself. 

In  a  letter  to  his  niece  Marion  Cox,  dated  Grreenwich,  19th 
July,  he  describes  the  effects  of  carriage  exercise  on  his  health, 
and  states  his  reasons  for  preferring  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
rather  than  one  to  the  West  Indies;  and  continues : — 

"  Tell  your  Uncle  George  that  I  will  be  obliged  to  him  to  state  all  these 
particulars  to  Dr.  Gregory;  also,  that  I  have  a  pain  now  under  the  one, 
and  then  under  the  other  scapula,  and  ask  him  to  solve  the  question  of  my 
winter  residence.     Should   he  think  the  West  Indies   better,  I  am  ready 


to  go." 


This  was  done  accordingly,  and  Dr.  Gregory  preferred  the 
Mediterranean. 

Andrew  passed  the  autumn  in  the  house  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Cox, 
at  Gorgie  Mill,  near  Edinburgh. 

"Here,"  says  he,  writing  to  Mr.  Collie  on  the  ISth  of  August,  "I  live 
quietly,  have  abundance  of  milk,  &c.,  and  the  benefit  of  exercise  on  horse- 
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back;   and  in  the  evenings  some  friend  comes  to  visit  me,     I  am,  in  con- 
sequence, daily  improving  in  health." 

Preparations  were  made  for  his  departure,  and  on  25tli  August 
he  informs  the  same  friend  that — 

"My  sister  Jean  desires  to  accompany  me  in  my  voyage;  but  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  do  so.  During  her  whole  life  slie  has  been  accustomed  to  home, 
and  a  society  of  numerous  relations.  In  Greenwich,  even,  she  suffered 
from  having  only  the  society  of  a  sick  brother.  To  see  her  unhappy,  or 
even  not  at  her  ease,  and  this  on  my  account,  would  do  me  more  harm  than 
her  care  and  attention  would  do  me  good.  I  am  accustomed  to  foreign 
manners,  and  I  shall  make  acquaintances  as  I  did  in  Paris." 

This  tender  consideration  for  other  persons,  amid  all  his  own 
sufferings,  distinguished  him  through  life. 

During  the  autumn,  his  improvement  in  health  was  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  some  one  had  suggested  doubts  about  the  necessity  of 
his  going  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collie,  dated  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, adverting  to  these  suggestions,  he  says : — 

"If  I  remained  at  home  and  became  worse,  what  reflections  and  re- 
grets! In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  more  consolatory  to  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  life,  and  then  to  die.  than  to  perish  with  the 
conviction  that,  by  acting  ditferently,  I  might  have  saved  myself  I  remem- 
ber well  the  fate  of  my  brother  Walter,  who  recovered  during  the  autumn 
of  1813,  but  was  allowed  to  resume  his  occupations  in  winter,  relapsed, 
and  died  in  the  subsequent  February  of  1814." 

The  ship  selected  for  his  voyage  was  "  the  Fame,'^  of  Greenock, 
Captain .  She  was  a  merchant  brig  of  about  200  tons  bur- 
den, but  had  a  tolerably  good  cabin ;  and,  as  other  invalid  pas- 
sengers had  engaged  berths  in  her  to  Leghorn,  the  owners  agreed 
to  lay  in  a  proper  stock  of  provisions  adapted  for  their  use.  The 
day  of  sailing  was  warranted  to  be  in  September ;  but  from  vari- 
ous causes  it  was  postponed  till  the  16th  of  October.  To  avoid 
fatigue,  Andrew  traveled  to  Glreenock  by  the  Union  Canal ;  the 
rate  of  speed  of  the  boats  on  which,  at  that  time,  was  only  four 
miles  an  hour.  His  brother  George  accompanied  him,  and  for- 
tunately the  weather  proved  fine,  and  their  fellow-passengers 
highly  intelligent  and  agreeable.  The  first  day  they  left  the  boat 
before  sunset,  and  slept  at  Kilsyth,  in  an  excellent  inn,  and  next 
day  reached  Greenock.  So  thoroughly  was  Andrew's  mind  re- 
conciled to  his  circumstances,  and  so  cheerful  were  his  dispositions, 
that  he  highly  enjoyed  the  first  day's  traveling;  and  in  writing 
to  George  at  the  distance  of  twenty-one  years,  he  alludes  to  it, 
and  asks,  *'  Do  you  remember  our  pleasant  evening  in  Kilsyth 
inn  ?"  On  other  occasions,  also,  he  mentions  it. 
8 
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The   following   letters   contain  a   description   of   his  voyage. 
Writing  from  Leghorn  to  Mrs.  Cox,  he  says : — 

"On  going  on  board  the  Fame,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  affairs  were  in 
a  dreadful  confusion.  We  could  not  find  room  to  stand,  much  less  to  sit, 
in  the  cabin,  for  trunks,  baskets,  hams,  kettles,  hens,  and  pigs.  Hardly 
could  we  find  room  on  deck.  One  begged  you  would  stand  aside  a  little, 
another  you  would  stand  forward,  a  third  would  thank  you  to  stand  back  ; 
now  a  hen  came  cackling  and  flapping  in  your  face,  then  a  pig  squeaked 
that  you  were  treading  on  its  toes.  Here  a  goose  was  crying  bo  to  the  dog, 
and  there  the  dog  crying  Z'ou'  to  the  goose.  The  captain  damned  the  pilot, 
the  pilot  cursed  the  mate,  and  the  mate,  in  his  turn,  sent  the  men  to  h-ll. 
The  latter  blackguarded  each  other,  and  thrashed  the  dogs.  It  was  verily 
a  confusion  of  tongues  like  unto  that  of  Babel.  The  men,  out  of  respect 
for  their  frienJs,  were  all  tipsy,  and  the  pilot  was  an  obstinate  old  boy, 
who,  with  such  a  'glorious'  crew,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  running  us 
upon  a  sand  bank.  A  number  of  the  friends  of  the  passengers  accompa- 
nied us  the  first  day,  and  each  bore  his  part  in  the  harmonious  concert. 
One  cried,  another  laughed,  while  three  or  four  more  all  spoke  at  once.  I 
first  thanked  my  lucky  stars  that  Jean  was  snug  at  home,  and  then,  being, 
as  it  were,  an  unconcerned  spectator,  I  surveyed  the  scene  at  leisure.  After 
much  to  do,  we  got  the  cabin  cleared  a  little  for  dinner.  We  sat  on  trunks, 
chairs,  salt-herring  barrels,  or  %vhatcver  came  readiest.  I  was  seated  in  a 
corner,  on  a  barrel  of  molasses,  when  dinner  came.  '  Where  is  the  doc- 
tor?'wondered  somebody.  He  was  soon  found,  and  immediately  placed 
on  a  trunk  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  his  chin  on  a  level  with  his  plate. 
Presently,  'A  scat  for  the  doctor!  a  seat  for  the  doctor!'  resounded; — none 
was  to  be  had.  So  one  trunk  was  placed  on  the  top  of  another,  and  the 
doctor  on  the  top  of  it  in  great  state.  He  happened  to  be  in  good  spirits, 
notwithstanding  all  the  chaos;  so  he  joined  with  the  others,  and  begged  to 
see  the  doctor  properly  accommodated,  as  if  the  said  doctor  had  been  a 
third  person.  At  dark,  our  strangers  left  us,  some  of  them  half  tipsy.  Pre- 
sently, the  captain  quarreled  with  the  steward.  The  latter  took  to  a  lx)at 
unperceived;  the  captain  followed  him  in  another,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
hauled  him  through  the  water,  blackguarding  the  steward's  wife  all  the 
time  in  a  terrible  style.  This  hubbub  over,  we  made  our  beds  and  turned 
in.  Presently,  the  second  mate  tumbled  down  the  stair,  like  a  pair  of  old 
boots,  dead  drunk.  He  was  stretched  out  like  a  corpse  before  the  fire. 
The  captain  went  ashore  on  Wednesday  at  daylight,  and  hearing  himself 
blamed  by  two  old  men  for  his  seamanship  of  the  preceding  day,  he  douced 
their  ribs  so  effectually,  by  way  of  argument  to  prove  he  was  right,  that 
he  was  obliged  instantly  to  set  sail,  and  hire  a  stout  steamboat  to  pull  him 
round  the  Cloch,  to  prevent  incarceration  for  an  assault  and  battery.  This 
is  his  own  account.  He  told  us,  too,  that  he  slew  two  bravadoes  at  Oporto, 
and  xmslung  a  Yankee's  arm  with  a  pistol  ball  at  New  Orleans,  besides 
many  other  horrible  and  desperately  gallant  actions.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  since  our  arrival  here,  he  wished  to  get  out  of  the  town  after  the  gates 
were  shut.  The  sentinel  refused.  The  captain  wrenched  his  musket 
from  him  in  the  most  gallant  style,  threw  it  into  the  canal,  and  pummeled 
him  to  a  jelly;  and  upon  this  was  apprehended,  lodged  in  the  guard-house 
all  night,  scratched  his   breast  with  his  penknife,  swore  next  morning  it 
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was  a  bayonet  wound,  and  got  clear  off,  as  having  acted  in  self-defence. 
So  says  the  noble  captain,  but  unluckily  nobody  believes  a  syllable  of  his 
story."* 

In  a  letter  to  Greorge,  dated  Leglioriij  4th  December,  1820,  he 
relates  : — 

"  We  arrived  safe  here  yesterday  forenoon,  being  the  Lord's  day,  after  a 
passage  of  forty-six  or  rather  forty-seven  days  ;  and,  considering  the  weather, 
I  have  very  great  reason  to  thank  Providence  I  can  say  I  am  as  well  as 
when  I  bid  you  adieu  at  Greenock.  We  ran  on  a  sandbank,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday were  towed  out  by  a  steamboat  as  far  as  Gourock  ;  then  the  wind 
being  fair,  we  set  all  sail,  and  danced  down  the  Frith  at  nine  knots  an  hour. 
We  were  visited  off  the  Largs  by  the  revenue  cutter,  whose  captain  dined 
on  board.  We  set  him  off  at  two  P.  M.,  fired  the  great  gun,  and  gave  three 
cheers  in  answer  to  those  of  the  cutter's  crew.  At  dinner  I  became  sick, 
and  went  on  deck,  but  all  in  vain.  Next  morning  we  were  off  the  Isle  of 
Man,  sick,  horribly  sick.  On  Saturday  evening  the  dead-lights  were  put 
in,  and  an  awful  night  followed,  with  as  dreary  and  stormy  a  day  as  ever 
man  saw.  We  had  no  observation,  could  not  tell  where  we  were,  and  lay 
till  it  moderated  on  Monday,  under  a  close-reefed  maintop,  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  rolling  and  carrying  away  her  masts.  Every  other  sail  and  spar 
was  loweretl.  Then  I  had  some  very  philosophical  reflections  on  the  ad 
and  disadv3.ntciges  of  drowning,  which  was  rather  to  be  feared.  Some  tre- 
mendous seas  broke  over  the  poop  with  such  violence  that  I  thought  she 
had  struck,  and  up  I  ran  undressed,  to  perish  on  deck,  rather  than  die  in 
the  cabin.  The  captain  soon  undeceived  me.  The  second  mate  when  at 
the  helm  was  knocked  down  by  the  tiller  (the  tiller  rope  having  snapt), 
and  received  a  severe  contusion  on  'Tune.'  Next  day  I  had  to  attend  him 
in  his  bed,  sick  myself  every  five  minutes.  For  a  week  he  lay  threatened 
with  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  however,  it  was  prevented.  On  Monday 
we  were  near  the  Scilly  Islands,  with  a  hard  breeze  against  us.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  the  cidwater,  or  head  work,  was  quite  loose,  and  our 
lady  'Fame'  broken  in  pieces.  This  accident  was  a  serious  one,  as  it  en- 
dangered the  foremast.  We  turned  about  to  stand  back  to  Cork  and  repair. 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  wind  became  more  fair,  and  we  turned  to  the 
south,  having  only  the  half  of  the  foremast  standing.  We  proceeded  with 
dreadful  weather  to  Cape  Ortegal,  near  Finisterre.  It  we  could  not  double 
for  twelve  days,  and  such  another  twelve  I  never  wish  to  see  again; — 
knocked  about  by  continual  tempests  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay — sick,  watching, 
anxious,  and  restless  by  day,  wanting  sleep  by  night,  with  a  sea  which 
stove  in  part  of  the  bulwarks  even  on  the  poop,  came  down  the  cabin  stair, 
swept  across  the  cabin  up  into  the  beds  on  the  lee-side.  Luckily  forme,  I 
was  on  the  weather  side.  The  water,  however,  came  through  both  deck 
and  sides,  and  wet  both  sheets  and  blankets.  Our  beds,  I  may  mention, 
were  not  wide  enough  to  allow  me  to  lie  on  my  back  ;  and  when  I  was  on 
the  upper  side,  it  took  my  utmost  and  unceasing  efforts  to  prevent  my  being 
pitched  out.     I  stuck  up  an  umbrella  in.front  like  a  post,  but  it  had  no  effect. 

*  Andrew  gave  an  account  of  this  individual,  and  of  his  voyage,  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  259;  and  the  article  is  reprinted  in  the  "Se- 
lections from  the  Phrenological  Journal." 
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For  ten  days  I  never  slept,  scarcely  ate,  l)ut  drank,  perspired,  and^vvas  sick 
in  high  style.  With  what  an  eye  did  I  look  back  to  the  comfortable  scenery 
of  Kilsyth  inn,  and  to  our  happy  evening  there!  and  during  the  storm  on 
Sunday,  with  what  feelings  did  I  compare  Livingston's  Yards  between 
sermons,  to  the  idea  of  being  drowned  in  half  an  hour! 

"  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  16th  November,  about  sixty  miles  from  land, 
we  saw  a  most  melancholy  sight — a  j)Oor  wrecked  brig,  which,  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves,  had  foundered  during  the  gales.  Having  wood  for  her 
cargo,  she  was  a  little  above  water,  with  the  waves  breaking  over  her.  At 
first  we  thought  her  shattered  masts  were  covered  with  people,  and  to  save 
them  we  bore  down  upon  her.  None  were  to  be  found.  I  cannot  describe 
the  damp  cast  on  the  spirits  of  all  by  this  sight.  The  idea  of  what  we  had 
escaped  came  home  to  our  minds,  and  to  our  eyes.  We  reached  Gibraltar 
on  Thursday  four  weeks;  spoke  the  Braganza,  of  London,  which  was  to 
report  us  at  Lloyd's,  as  likewise  a  schooner  from  Oporto  promised  to  do. 

"  Off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  captain  got  a  dreadful  fright.  He  went  on  deck 
M'hile  we  were  at  supper,  at  six  P.M.,  and  instantly  called  up  the  two 
mates  from  the  cabin,  with  a  tremulating  voice  :  '  Breakers  ahead  and  on  all 
sides!'  This  consternation  turned  out  to  be  caused  by  a  small  phos})horic 
fish,  which  gave  the  sea  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  foam,  from 
its  dazzling  whiteness.  Jn  the  ugly  bay  we  were  scudding  under  bare 
poles,  with  a  mounlainnus  sea.  The  close-reefed  maintop-sail  laid  her 
nearly  on  her  beam-ends,  and  more  than  once  made  us  fly  across  the  cabin, 
head  foremost.  One  of  the  crew  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  arm, 
from  the  tiller-rope  snapping,  after  a  heavy  sea.  I  cured  him  too,  though 
he  was  long  unable  to  move  his  hand.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
(being  the  end  of  the  stormy  weather),  our  cook  was  laid  up  with  symp- 
toms of  enteritis,  which  alarmed  me,  as  up  to  that  time  my  head  was  still 
swimming  froiu  sickness.  However.  I  bled  him  largely,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  him  to  usefulness  and  health  better  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
months. 

"After  standing  out  such  ill  usage  during  the  bad  weather,  I  was  sur- 
prised, in  attempting  to  cough,  about  eleven  P.  M.,  to  find,  as  it  were,  a  sword 
stuck  through  my  left  side,  and  my  breathing  much  impeded  and  excess- 
ively painful.  1  felt  my  pulse,  and  in  an  hour,  hearing  the  captain  awake, 
I  tried  to  sing  out  for  assistance,  but  was  unable  from  pain.  This  continued 
with  little  improvement  till  seven  A.  M.,  when  I  succeetled  in  attracting 
attention.  I  put  on  a  large  blister,  and  lay  still  in  bed.  I  felt  much  re- 
lieved, and  in  a  few  days  was  quite  well  again.  Though  I  have  been  long 
ill,  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  never  sufiering  acute  pain  till  then,  and 
then  only  for  a  day;  so  that  some  good,  even  in  this  wicked  world,  always 
accompanies  the  bad.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  Trafalgar,  Gibraltar,  Mi- 
norca, Majorca,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  .  .  .  When  off"  Corsica,  on  Friday 
last,  we  took  the  deep-sea  line,  to  sound.  It  was  all  out  (120  fathoms), 
when  a  cry  was  heard  from  the  brig,  '  A  turtle  in  sight;  give  chase!'  We 
had  long  looked  for  some  sleeping  on  the  water,  but  found  none.  At  this 
call,  of  course,  the  deep-sea  line  was  hauled  in,  and  off  we  set  in  chase. 
'Gently,  gently,'  cries  the  captain,  '  dont  waken  him.' — 'Bear  down,  bear 
down,  without  noise.'  The  captain  posted  himself  in  the  bow,  ready  to 
seize,  and  spoke  of  the  turtle  soup.  We  approached  fast,  and  at  last  came 
bump  upon  the  trough  of  a  grindstone !! !  'Famous  soup,  captain,'  said  L 
*  Yes,  mock  turtle.'' 
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"In  conclusion,  I  am,  then,  really  in  a  good  condition;  I  may  almost  say 
without  a  cough,  with  a  noble  appetite,  a  good  bed,  and  a  sound  sleep.  Such 
being  the  case  in  the  month  of  December,  I  do  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  left 
a  little  longer  in  this  terrestrial  world,  and  that  I  may  yet  enjoy  as  comfort- 
able an  evening  as  that  of  Kilsyth.     Time  will  show  ere  long." 

In  his  work  on  Physiology,  before  quoted,  he  ascribes  this  im- 
provement to  '^  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  skin  having  been  so 
powerful  as  to  keep  it  generally  warm,  always  moist,  and  often  wet 
with  perspiration,  forced  out  by  the  retching  and  nausea ;"  so  that 
these  great  sufferings  really  proved,  in  his  case,  remedial  adminis- 
trations. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collie,  dated  Leghorn,  23d  December,  1820, 
written  in  Italian,  he  mentions  the  state  of  his  health  : — 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  could  not  be  better.  The  cough 
has  left  me,  and,  what  is  better  still,  my  pulse  has  returned  to  its  usual 
state;  I  feel  no  pain  in  any  quarter;  I  have  a  good  appetite,  and  sleep 
well.  I  have  established  an  issue  in  the  sternum,  and  it  is  doing  me  good. 
Meanwhile,  I  eat  little  after  dinner." 

He  mentions  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Peebles,  who 
had  come  to  Leghorn  six  years  previously  in  a  much  more  hope- 
less condition  than  himself,  and  who  had  now  regained  so  much 
health  and  strength  that  he  was  able  to  practice  as  a  physician 
among  the  English  in  that  town  and  Pisa.  Andrew  enjoyed  the 
advantage,  also,  of  finding  one  of  his  own  cousins,  Mrs.  Scott 
(formerly  Miss  Jean  Newton),  in  Leghorn.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
John  Scott,  was  established  there  as  the  partner  of  an  extensive 
mercantile  house  in  London;  and  from  them  he  received  much 
kind  attention. 

'•  There  is,"  he  continues,  "  an  English  cemetery  here,  containing  many 
handsome  monuments.  Among  others,  that  of  Mr.  Horner  interested  me 
greatly.  He  died,  as  you  know,  at  Pisa,  in  1817,  still  a  young  man.  There 
is  a  bust  of  him.  His  head  is  among  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  very  large;  those  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents are  beautifully  developed;  and  the  organs  of  Language  are  large." 

On  13th  January,  1821,  he  writes  to  George : — 

"  Often  do  I  look  forward  to  the  day  which  will  light  me  to  Scotland 
again,  there  to  remain  for  aye.  Though  I  contrive  to  make  myself  pretty 
comfortable  in  every  situation,  still,  when  absent,  there  is  always  a  han- 
kering wish  to  be  near  you  arising  in  my  mind.  This  wish  becomes  every 
day  more  powerful,  as  the  probability  of  its  final  accomplishment  increases. 
Although  I  feel  my  left  side  quite  free  and  easy,  and  can  mount  eighty-nine 
steps  of  our  stair  without  stopping,  yet  I  think  it  imprudent  to  try  my 
strength,  or  to  go  out  in  bad  weather.  *  *  * 

"As  to  the  Italians,  I  cannot  give  you  any  accurate  accoimt  of  them,  as 
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I  abstain  from  going  into  public  places,  or  into  situations  where  I  could 
observe  their  heads  uncovered;  but  they  are  dreadfully  abused  here. 
Whether  they  deserve  it  or  not,  is  another  question.  I  suspect  they  are 
not  quite  so  iDad  as  they  are  called.  I  cannot  conceive  from  what  cause 
such  a  universal  degradation,  as  is  alleged,  can  have  taken  place  in  their 
character.  One  thing  I  can  say  is,  that  the  English  keep  very  much  aloof 
from  them  in  society.  Their  intercourse  is  limited  to  buying  from  and 
selling  to  them — an  intercourse  which  affords  very  imperfect  means  of 
forming  just  opinions  of  them.  The  English,  however,  allow  them  to 
have  a  queer  kind  of  honesty.  Mr.  Scott's  porter,  for  example,  is  called  a 
very  honest  man,  and  is  one  with  whom  he  could  trust  anything;  neverthe- 
less, in  making  up  his  monthly  accounts,  he  never  fails  to  charge  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  often  for  work  never  done;  yet 
he  will  not  steal.  They  are  taught  to  look  upon  imposition  as  perfectly 
compatible  with  honesty;  and,  widi  this  exception,  they  are  allowed  to  be 
honest.  The  people  in  whose  house  my  three  invalid  felloW'passengers 
and  I  live.  No.  818,  Via  Grande,  are  amazingly  lionest;  and  yet  they 
thought  nothing  of  cutting  open  my  bed  package  (which  was  well  sewed 
up),  and  making  use  of  my  bedding,  without  telling  me  one  word  of  their 
proceedings.  This  came  out  when  I  complained  of  cold,  and  asked  for 
another  blanket.  The  landlady  said  she  had  no  more.  I  desired  her  to 
bring  my  package,  and  I  would  provide  myself  with  one  from  my  own 
store.  She  then  acknowledged  that  she  had  placed  one  of  my  blankets  on 
one  bed,  one  on  another,  and  the  bedcover  on  a  third;  and  that  my  fellow- 
travelers  must  suffer  if  I  reclaimed  my  own.  The  curious  part  of  the 
affair  was,  that  when  I  told  her  that  I  should  liave  expected  at  least  to 
have  been  consulted  before  she  opened  my  sewed  package,  and  appropri- 
ated its  contents  to  her  own  purposes,  she  made  a  long  harangue  of  aston- 
ishment at  wy  feeling  cold;  then  she  fell  into  a  towering  passion  with  me 
for  being  cold  ;  and  ended  by  expressing  her  surprise  at  my  being  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  complain,  because  she  had  used  the  blankets  for  the  comfort 
of  my  friends!  Is  not  much  of  such  conduct  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ample set  before  them  from  their  youth  upwards?  But  then  comes  the 
question.  How  did  the  first  who  acted  in  this  way  begin  to  set  such  an 
example?  If  I  could  see  their  heads  I  should  be  able  to  judge  whether 
Conscientiousness  is  more  deficient,  or  Acquisitiveness  larger,  in  them  than 
in  our  own  people. 

"Speaking  of  phrenology,  I  saw,  during  the  voyage,  a  striking  example, 
in  our  captain,  of  the  extent  to  which  Destructiveness  is  an  element  in 
satire.  His  organs  of  Wit  were  small,  and  he  had  none  of  the  talent;  but 
he  had  large  organs  of  Destructiveness,  and  nothing  was  so  much  to  his 
mind  as  cutting  satire.  Without  Destructiveness,  Wit  gives  a  harmless, 
merry  sort  of  humor.  The  organ  named  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  '  Surnaturalite,' 
gives,  as  you  say,  a  love  of  the  wonderful ;  but  this  is  not  its  primitive 
function.  I  believe  it  to  be  somehow  connected  with  religion.  It  gives  a 
kind  of  awe  to  the  idea  of  God,  for  instance,  and  of  the  other  world,  which 
neither  Veneration  nor  Ideality  would  produce. 

''  I  strongly  suspect  that  Lord  Chesterfield  copied  his  rules  of  politeness 
from  an  old  Italian  author,  Giovanni  della  Casa,  who  died  in  155G.  He 
.\yrhes  in  a  very  humorous  style;  and  Chesterfield's  rules  look  like  literal 
translations. 
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"  The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  ten  days,  has  been  akin  to  our 
August  weather  in  Scotland.  The  tliermometer  has  ranged  from  54°  to 
G2°  (Fahr.)  with  a  northern  exposure.  It  is  quite  delightful,  and  so  steady- 
as  not  to  vary  6°  in  a  week.  In  short,  it  is  most  suitable  to  invalids.  We 
had  ten  cold  days;  the  thermometer  on  one  occasion  fell  so  low  as  34°, 
but  45°  was  the  general  heat.  In  Paris,  the  heat  in  March,  1819,  was  from. 
55°  to  70°,  medium  62°;  in  April  65°  to  70°  and  even  80°;  and  in  May 
from  70°  to  S5°.  I  am  thinking  of  leaving  this  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  May,  spending  May  in  Paris,  and  coming  home  in  the  first  ten  days  of 
June." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collie,  dated  27tli  February,  he  continues  his 
favorable  reports  of  his  health.  "  In  short,"  says  he,  '^  I  am  stout 
and  well,  and  have  twice  walked  about  five  miles  without  fatigue. 
We  have  been  kindly  invited  to  balls,  routs,  and  other  convivial 
entertainments,  but  prudence  forbade  the  indulgence,  and  I  re- 
frained." 

On  the  3d  March,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Jean  as  follows  : — 

"  Were  I  now  to  embark  for  Scotland,  my  feelings  would  be  very  diifer- 
ent  from  what  they  were  when  I  sailed  for  the  same  place  from  London 
in  July  last.  Then,  as  I  looked  at  the  sun,  at  the  green  fields  and  the 
happy  faces  in  the  smack,  I  thought  to  myself,  'Before  another  summer's 
sun,  before  the  fields  are  again  covered  with  grain,  while  you  other  pas- 
sengers are  still  gay,  I  shall  be  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb.'  Little  hope  had 
1  then.  In  August,  hope  first  arose,  and  I  left  Greenock  in  much  better 
spirits,  and  with  much  less  regret,  than  I  left  Leith  in  June.  For  many 
months  I  thought  that  my  death  would  form  the  black  mark  for  1821,  as 
that  of  poor  James  had  so  unfortunately  done  for  1S20.  Yet  how  sweet  is 
hope  !  Last  June,  when  talking  with  George  about  my  prospects,  he  told 
me  that  I  should  certainly  recover.  Though  my  reason  refused  assent,  still 
I  felt  something  pleasing  in  the  flattering  assurance.  I  have  got  over  the 
winter  so  well,  that  I  hope,  in  no  long  time,  to  be  as  stout  as  ever.  As  to 
my  staying  abroad  another  winter,  it  is  certainly  the  safest  plan.  What 
makes  me  here  long  much  for  home,  is  my  almost  total  want  of  employ- 
ment. I  have  no  companion  of  my  own  kind,  no  opportunity  of  studying 
out  of  doors  or  in;  and  how  can  any  man  support  that,  without  a  wish  for 
home?" 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Abram  Combe,  Andrew's 
eldest  brother,  to  him  while  residing  in  Leghorn  ;  and  as  Abram's 
philanthropic  pursuits  and  premature  death  will  subsequently  be 
mentioned  in  this  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  allow  him 
to  introduce  himself  in  this  form  and  at  this  time  to  the  reader. 

"  Edinburgh,  1th  Jpril,  1821. 
"  Dkar  Andrew — I  duly  received  your  letter,  and  would  have  written 
to  you  much  earlier,  had  not  tlie  attention  of  our  brother  George  made  it 
almost  unnecessary,  I,  along  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  rejoice 
at  your  great  improvement  in  health  and  strength,  and  think  it  the  safest 
and  best  mode  for  you  to  remain  on  the  Continent  for  another  year.  At 
your  time  of  life,  with  its  business  I  may  say  unbegun,  you  are  apt  to  mag- 
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nify  the  effects  of  every  litlle  expense,  and  to  have  anxious  fears  for  the 
future.  You  will  be  apt  to  look  at  every  person  you  see  in  health  living 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions,  and  think  that  if  among  your  friends, 
and  similarly  employed,  you  would  be  content.  Now,  if  these  fears  or  ideas 
give  you  any  uneasiness  (at  the  same  time  of  life  they  gave  me  a  great 
deal),  it  is  a  great  pity ;  for  at  no  period  of  your  after  life  will  you  have  the 
opportunities  that  you  now  have  of  enjoying  yourself,  if  your  health  con- 
tinue good.  111  after  life,  you  will  be  surprised  how  such  trifles  should 
have  caused  you  uneasiness  ;  and  as  for  your  friends  here,  nothing  would 
hurt  them  so  much  as  your  entertaining  an  idea  that  they  would  wish  you  to 
deprive  yourself  of  any  comfort  or  reasonable  enjoyment  within  your  reach 
upon  the  ground  of  economy.  When  you  return  home,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  succeed,  and  soon  be  very  independent;  and  my  hopes  on 
this  score  are  strengthened  from  a  knowledge  of  what  your  late  friend  (for 
he  is  oiow  gone)  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  has  accomplished  in  your  profession. 
From  his  success  I  have  the  strongest  hopes  of  yours,  and  again  request 
you  to  be  as  easy  and  comfortable,  in  the  mean  time,  as  possible  ;  and, 
should  any  unlucky  circumstance  make  your  present  expenditure  too  heavy 
a  sum  for  your  exertions  to  redeem  in  after  life,  I,  with  George  and  Mrs. 
Cox,  will  most  freely  and  cheerfully  do  all  that  is  requisite. 

"  Having  said  enough  on  this  point,  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  that 
happy  vein  of  humor  which  runs  so  naturally  through  all  your  letters.  I 
was  much  pleased  and  entertained  with  the  descriptive  parts  of  your  second 
letter  to  George,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  a  stranger  the  effect  of  it 
would  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  on  us. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Dr.  Gregory  is  dead. 

"  When  George  left  you  at  Greenock  I  met  him,  on  his  return,  at  Lanark, 
where,  through  him,  I  had  the  felicity  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Owen.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  his  extensive  establishment. 
He  has  under  him  about  4000  souls,  including  the  children  of  all  his  workers, 
and  his  chief  aim  is  to  make  them  happy.  By  the  mildness  of  his  system, 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  wonderful  degree.  He  has  banished  misery  and 
crime  almost  wholly  from  the  village,  and  punishments  are  unknown.  He 
attributes  almost  all  the  miseries  of  man  to  errors  of  education.  But  alas, 
he  is  not  thought  orthodox  by  those  who  differ  from  him." 

In  April,  1821,  Andrew  made  an  excursion  to  Florencej  and 
there  again  failed  to  attend  to  the  laws  of  health.  In  a  letter  to 
George,  he  mentions  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  that  city  he  spent 
eight  hours  in  one  day  in  visiting  cold  and  damp  churches ;  but, 
on  reflection,  he  became  aware  of  his  imprudence,  and  having 
happily  escaped  without  injury,  he  formed  the  resolution,  which 
he  kept,  not  to  transgress  in  that  manner  again.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Florence,  he  returned  to  Leghorn,  In  a  letter  written 
from  Leghorn,  on  the  16th  April,  he  mentions  an  anecdote  derived 
from  the  best  authority,  which  is  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  Turks.  Their  honesty  has  frequently  been  praised, 
and  Andrew  writes  that — 

"  On  Thursday,  a  Turkish  merchant  came  to  Mr,  Scott  to  buy  an  assortment 
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of  manufactured  goods.  He  merely  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  took  the 
whole  contents  of  it,  without  opening  a  single  package,  on  Mr.  Scott's  word. 
(The  Italians  examine  every  piece.)  The  Turk  said  that  he  could  not  remove 
it  at  present,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  kept  for  him.  'There  is  your 
money,'  said  he,  handing  to  Mr.  Scott  a  bag  of  coin,  '  take  out  of  it  what  you 
want,  and  give  me  the  remainder.'  He  went  away,  leaving  the  bag  with 
Mr.  Scott;  and  after  a  short  interval  returned, and  put  it,  with  its  diminished 
contents,  in  his  pocket,  without  counting  the  sum  left." 

Mr.  Scott  mentioned  that  this  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  trans- 
acting business  between  Turkish  and  English  merchants  who 
knew  each  other ;  but  it  is  painful  to  add  that  at  a  subsequent 
period,  adventurers,  who  had  learned  the  existence  of  this  custom, 
arrived  from  England  with  cases  of  goods  fraudulently  assorted, 
which  they  induced  the  Turks  to  purchase,  tempted  by  their 
cheapness.  It  was  only  after  arriving  in  their  own  cities,  and 
examining  the  packages,  that  the  Turks  discovered  that  they  had 
been  cheated. 

On  the  26tli  April,  Andrew  sailed  from  Leghorn  to  Marseilles, 
and  traveled  by  the  diligence  to  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  June,  he 
wrote  to  George  from  that  city  as  follows  : — 

"I  met  Professor  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States,  at  Dr.  Spurzheim's,  and 
have  given  him  an  introduction  to  you.  He  has  a  very  powerful  and  a  very 
active  brain.  He  does  not  go  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  is  extremely  anxious  to 
have  casts  of  the  skulls,  &c.,  in  O'Neil's  possession.  He  sees  already  the 
value  of  phrenology,  and  he  is  just  the  man  for  spreading  it.  Individuality, 
Comparison,  and  Causality,  also  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Firmness,  are  very  large.     He  returns  to  America  in  six  weeks.* 

"  As  to  my  own  condition.  My  body,  I  am  glad  to  say,  continues  well, 
but  my  mind  is  nearly  as  much  at  Edinburgh  as  here.  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  to  Abram,  that  on  arriving  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  continue  north  to 
Edinburgh.  I  suppressed  that  desire  with  the  idea  that  by  going  about  the 
hospitals  and  classes,  &c.,  I  should  soon  soften  it  down.  In  this  I  was, 
however,  mistaken,  as  I  found  my  strength  still  unequal  to  the  task  of 
standing  two  or  three  hours  at  bed-sides,  and  of  sitting  even  two  hours 
aday  at  a  lecture  without  a  lean  to  my  back.  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
am  left  the  whole  day  with  nothing  to  do  but  read.  And,  besides  having 
few  books  to  read,  as  I  came  away  only  for  six  months,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  can  spend  the  day  very  pleasantly  sitting  solus  in  my  chamber 
of  state,  without  anybody  to  speak  to  but  Willis  at  a  time.  The  more  I 
am  in  the  open  air,  too,  the  better.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  this  desire 
of  returning  to  the  comforts  of  a  home  haunts  me  night  and  day ;  and  had 

*  The  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent events.  Professor  Caldwell,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  com- 
menced an  energetic  advocacy  of  phrenology,  and  by  his  lectures  and  publi- 
cations has  been  eminently  successful  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  it  among  his 
countrymen.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and 
he  still  continues  to  advocate  and  apply  the  science  with  a  zeal  unabated  by 
age. 
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Willis  not  been  here,  I  could  not  have  supported  it  so  long.  My  earnest 
wish,  then,  is  to  return  immediately,  but  by  no  means  to  pass  the  winter 
at  home,  for  the  seeds  of  phthisis  are  not  to  be  dissipated  in  a  day  nor  in  a 
year  ;  and  the  alternative  of  going  from  home,  or  going  under  ground,  when 
left  to  the  choice,  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  I 
should  winter  here,  if  my  health  promises  to  stand  it ;  because,  though  the 
winter  is  as  severe  as  to  cold,  it  is  yet  much  drier,  and  much  less  liable  to 
check  perspiration.  Now  I  make  up  my  mind  the  more  readily,  that,  in 
point  of  ex[)ense,  I  can  go  home,  remain  three  months,  and  return  here 
with  little  if  anything  more  than  would  keep  me  here  all  that  time;  and 
even  did  it  require  more  money,  you  and  Abram  have  kindly  assured  and 
shown  me  that  a  few  pounds  would  be  willingly  given  for  my  comfort,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  have  tacitly  said  the  same.  Some  of  the  good  folks 
at  Edinburgh  will  no  doubt  think  me  a  maggoty  kind  of  a  youth,  to  return 
to  France  again  when  there  is  nodiing  apparently  ailing  me.  But  knowing 
your  goodness  as  to  ways  and  means,  I  explicitly  say  that  I  would  rather 
put  up  with  my  daily  and  nightly  visits  of  ennui,  and  all  their  consequences, 
than  go  home  to  remain  there  next  winter.  My  earnest  wish  is  one  day 
(and  may  that  day  be  an  early  one)  to  fix  myself  beside  you,  there  to  re- 
main, and  with  time  I  doubt  not  of  success  in  my  profession  ;  and  that  day, 
if  God  grant  that  it  ever  arrive,  I  will  see  sooner  and  more  safely  by  ab- 
senting myself  again.  From  inquiries  which  I  have  been  making,  I  am 
not  without  hopes  of  finding  a  few  patients  in  some  of  the  departments 
about  200  miles  from  Paris.  Many  English  go  there  to  pass  the  winter  I 
know.  If  there  are  no  army  and  navy  surgeons  there,  or  even  if  there 
are,  I  might  pick  up  something.  If  I  found  I  could  keep  myself,  or  nearly 
so,  I  would  even  remain  two  years  more.  I  have  consulted  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
and  he  says  I  may  go  home  at  least  with  safety,  if  not  with  advantage, 
which  he  even  expects,  but  insists  on  my  return  before  winter.  Gregory, 
too,  said  last  year  that  our  own  summer  was  as  gCK)d  for  me  as  any  other. 
Last  August  and  September  I  began  again  to  relish  my  existence,  and  I 
was  happy.  The  riding,  too,  was  of  advantage.  Having  after  many  days' 
uneasiness  made  up  my  mind,  may  I  beg  you  to  write  me  by  return  of  post. 
It  will  add  to  my  happiness  to  find  you  approve  my  proposal,  but  tell 
me  fairly  your  opinion.  Is  there  a  steamboat  from  London?  How  much 
is  their  fare?  Supposing  I  return,  and  I  cannot  indulge  any  other  suppo- 
sition, I  believe  I  would  be  as  welcome  at  Gorgie  as  last  year,  and  my 
increased  energies  would  permit  of  more  extended  enjoyments,  and  with 
less  fear  of  consequences.     Do,  then,  write  me  if  possible  by  return  of  post. 

"  Dr.  Willis  arrived  here  fourteen  days  ago.  He  is  really  an  excellent 
person  ;  and  came  just  in  time  to  keep  my  woe-begone  countenance  in 
something  like  a  Christian  shape.  I  was  rejoiced  once  more  to  meet  with 
one  who  knew  and  could  speak  about  phrenology,  and  I  believe  we  seldom 
speak  of  anything  else  If  we  be  talking  about  a  man  with  a  broken 
leg,  we  are  sure  at  length  to  stumble  upon  his  head,  and  so  plunge  into 
phrenology. 

"  Wit  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sentiment.  It  does  not  compare :  when 
active,  it  forces  you  to  see  everything  in  a  certain  light,  just  as  Ideality 
prompts  you  to  regard  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art  with  a  certain  elevated 
enthusiasm  without  giving  you  any  positive  idea.  The  sober,  serious 
reality  does  not  please  it  when  active,  though  it   may  when  inactive.     It 
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forces  the  other  facuUies  to  find  something  agreeable  to  its  feelings,  and 
never  feels  comfortable  till  gratified  ;  but  it  does  not  think ;  for  you  find 
the  wit  always  in  proportion  to  the  other  faculties.  Thesame  way,  a  large 
Constructiveness,  with  a  powerful  head,  forms  new  combinations  :  with  a 
poor  one,  it  simply  constructs,  and  in  a  groveling  way. 

"  Dr.  Willis  says  that  you  and  he  are  agreed  in  giving  no  Benevolence 
to  animals.  There  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  both.  Do  you  not  often 
find  large  and  poM^erful  animals  snarled  at,  attacked,  and  bitten,  by  their 
inferiors  in  size  and  strength,  and  yet  do  they  not  keep  their  temper,  and 
return  good  for  evil  1  This  is  not  small  Combativeness  either;  for  dogs  of 
this  kind  are  often  brave.  A  case  the  Doctor  mentioned,  when  we  put  the 
question  to  him  after  our  dispute,  I  think,  settles  it.  A  swallow  was  tied 
by  the  leg  to  a  string  stretched  across  the  court  of  the  Institute.  His 
brethren  came  in  scores  and  pecked  at  the  string  or  thread,  one  after  an- 
other, in  their  flying,  and  persevered  till  they  set  the  prisoner  free,  and  im- 
mediately decamped.  Other  habits  of  animals  will  convince  you  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  faculty,  modified,  of  course,  from  what  it  is  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  base.  Submissiveness,  or  Veneration,  which  Willis 
was  for  giving  animals  instead,  will  not  do.  Submissiveness  would  never 
make  a  dog  good-natured,  or  make  it  patient  in  suffering  the  attacks  of  other 
animals  of  the  same  species.  Hunting  dogs  give  another  example.  There 
are  some  dogs  which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  career,  take  up  the 
bird  in  their  mouth  without  hurting  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Others, 
again,  by  all  the  drilling,  whipping,  &c.,  that  you  choose  to  give  them,  can 
never  do  so.  No  doubt  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  go  for  much 
there;  but  what  prevents  the  first  one  biting,  even  with  moderate  Com- 
bativeness and  Destructiveness?  He  abstains  from  it  without  drilling  at 
all.  A  man's  Veneration,  1  take  it,  would  go  but  a  short  way  in  prevent- 
ing him  being  a  butcher.  Mr.  W.  is  my  authority  for  the  dogs,  and  he 
knows  them  well;  and  he  used  to  speak  of  one  excellent  in  other  respects, 
which  he  could  never  drill  to  spare  the  game,  though  he  could  make  it 
obey  in  other  respects  with  the  same  submissiveness  as  the  others. 

"  When  I  look  around  me  in  the  world,  and  behold  those  men  whose 
names  are  famous  from  the  north  even  to  the  south,  and  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun,  and  to  whom  mankind  are  accustomed  almost  to  look  up  as 
to  a  race  superior  to  themselves,  and  when  I  see  the  heads  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  place  on  their  shoulders,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  suspect 
that  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  Causality  in  our  opinions  of  others.  Look 
at  the  head  which  makes  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  see  how  rarely  that 
pre-eminence  is  occupied  by  Comparison  and  Causality,  Not  once  in  thirty 
times  is  the  head  of  reputation  one  of  philosophic  excellence.  The  philo- 
sophic head  is  certainly  of  a  superior  mould  to  that  of  the  observing  head, 
and  its  enjoyments  are  of  a  more  elevated  nature  ;  and  that  appears  to  be 
the  principal  blessing  attached  to  it,  because  it  is  less  dependent  on  circum- 
stances for  its  happiness  than  the  other  For,  surely,  the  observing  head  is 
the  one  for  society,  and  for  this  sublunary  scene,  in  looking  at  a  head, 
how  apt  are  phrenologists  to  say,  'Ah!  that  is  a  good  or  a  bad  head,'  ac- 
cording to  the  development  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  when,  in  fact,  the 
morale  is  the  most  essential  of  all.  Suppose,  now,  in  my  voyage,  that  my 
companions  had  been  endowed  with  large  Comparison  and  Causality, 
with  the  captain's  moral  development.     Instead  of  being  happy  in  their 
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society,  would  I  not  have  avoided  them  as  I  would  have  done  the  devil? 
Neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  would  have  been  in  harmony.  In  short, 
Comparison  and  Causality  hold,  perhaps,  the  highest  rank,  but  they  do  not 
form  the  head,  pm-  excellence,  unless  combined  with  the  others  in  due  pro- 
portion. I  hope  you  comprehend  my  meaning.  Dr.  Spurzheim  made  nie 
a  present  of  his  '  Essai  Pliilosophique'  and  Thesis.  I  have  attended  a  num- 
ber of  his  lectures.  They  are  excellent.  That  on  Natural  Language  was 
admirably  given,  and  produced  a  wonderful  eifect  on  his  audience.  If  he 
has  not  Imitation,  score  it  out.  I  say  he  has  it  full.  That  of  yesterday  on 
the  Pathology  was  excellent;  and  had  I  his  '  Folie'  now,  I  could  do  some 
good  with  it,  for  I  must  own  I  did  not  fully  understand  his  meaning;  and 
the  reviewer,  who  abused  and  ridiculed  him  for  it,  had  been  in  the  same 
condition.  His  'Essai  Philosophique' is  excellent  too.  lam  reading  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  '  Sur  la  Literature.'  There  are  many  good  ideas  in  it,  be- 
sides fine  writing." 

The  opinion  stated  in  the  preceding  letter,  that,  in  modern 
times,  the  men  who  have  acquired  distinguished  reputation  in 
literature  and  science  have  had  the  organs  of  the  observing  facul- 
ties more  largely  developed  than  those  of  the  reflecting  powers, 
merits  a  passing  remark.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  observa- 
tion is  correct ;  for  the  reflecting  organs  are  comparatively  useless 
without  the  observing  in  tolerable  supply;  while  the  observing 
organs  are  decidedly  useful,  even  with  a  poor  endowment  of  the 
reflecting.  When  ]3acon's  philosophy  was  at  length  appreciated, 
it  called  into  activity  the  men  in  whom  the  lower  region  of  the 
forehead  was  largely  developed.  This  class  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  observing  phenomena  and  collecting  facts.  It  is 
practicaUi/  superior  to  the  class  in  which  the  reflecting  organs  are 
large  and  the  observing  organs  small,  and  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  than  that  class  to  a  sound  and  useful  way  of  cultivating 
science.  But  it  is  not  capable  of  achieving  a  profound  and  com- 
prehensive interpretation  of  nature,  or  of  appreciating  the  recon- 
dite relations  of  causation.  In  medical  science,  morals,  and  poli- 
tics, it  furnishes  empirical  practitioners,  men  who  base  their 
judgment  on  established  maxims,  and  follow  routine  courses  of 
action ;  who  are  eminently  practical,  but  who  are  too  little  alive 
to  the  natural  causes  with  which  they  are  dealing,  and  the  more 
remote  consequences  to  which  these  inevitably  lead.  The  purely 
physical  sciences  have  been  less  under  the  dominion  of  this  order 
of  minds  than  the  mixed  sciences.  In  the  latter,  for  nearly  a 
century,  Bacon's  recommendation  to  observe  Nature  has  been 
allowed,  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  divert  attention  from  the  duty 
of  interpreting  her  phenomena  and  applying  her  agencies;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  these  departments,  Europe 
possesses  accumulations  of  facts  with  comparatively  little  know- 
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ledge  how  to  apply  them.  One  example  may  be  quoted  from  Dr. 
Combe's  work  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion.  After  mentioning 
the  numerous  and  important  researches  of  physiologists  into  the 
chemical  and  nutritive  elements  of  the  different  kinds  of  food;  he 
remarks : — 

"  The  necessity  of  adapting  the  diet  and  regimen  to  the  individual  con- 
stitution and  mode  of  Hfe  becomes  so  obvious  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it 
sliould  ever  have  been  neglected.  But,  strange  to  say,  ahhougli  the  ancient 
writers  attached  much  importance  to  this  subject,  the  relation  between  diet 
and  constitution,  as  a  practical  consideration,  has,  of  late,  been  so  entirely 
overlooked,  and  sound  i^hysiological  princijjle  has  been  so  little  consulted, 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  that  we  are 
at  this  moment  in  possession  of  very  little  knowledge  of  any  vahie  regard- 
ing it,  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  much  more  can  be  supplied." 

In  the  present  work,  also,  we  have  seen  the  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  by  men  who 
were  stored  with  knowledge  of  fiicts,  but  who  rarely  thought  of 
applj^ing  it  to  the  regulation  of  daily  conduct.  In  family  practice, 
such  men  allowed  their  patients,  unwarned  and  unguidcd,  to  fol- 
low habits  and  pursuits  inevitably  leading  to  disease,  perhaps  to 
death.  The  ''Doctor"  prescribed  for  the  symptoms,  and,  having 
conquered  them,  left  the  patient  to  the  guidance  of  nature  and  his 
own  common  sense,  considering  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  explain 
to  him  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  malady,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  would  promote  or  avert  its  return.  At  the  time 
when  Andrew  studied,  so  completely  was  the  teaching  of  medical 
science  under  the  influence  of  this  class  of  minds,  that  he  himself, 
although  endowed  by  nature  with  large  organs  of  reflection,  and 
with  an  eminently  practical  understanding,  was  at  first  led  ser- 
vilely to  follow  in  their  track,  and  remained  blind  to  the  lessons 
taught  by  natural  causation.  If  society  shall,  hereafter,  recognize 
in  him  any  merit  deserving  of  lasting  remembrance,  it  will  be 
that  of  having  labored  to  raise  his  profession  above  the  sphere  of 
empiricism,  and  to  base  its  practice  on  observation  of  the  designs 
of  Nature,  and  her  modes  of  accomplishing  her  designs,  as  well  as 
on  single  facts  and  phenomena. 

In  the  development  of  the  intellectual  organs,  the  Germans 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  French  and  English.  In  the 
former,  the  reflecting  organs  generally  predominate  in  size  over 
those  of  observation  ;  and,  in  consequence,  German  philosophers 
frequently  err  by  indulging  in  profound  speculation,  without  due 
consideration  of  facts.  A  large  and  equal  development  of  both 
regions  of  the  forehead,  combined  with  large  organs  of  the  moral 
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sentiments,  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  highest  order  of 
philosophical  understanding. 

Andrew  left  Paris  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  3d  of  July,  1821,  in  good  spirits  and  greatly  im- 
proved health.  He  passed  the  summer  at  Grorgie  Mill,  occupied 
himself  with  riding,  walking,  reading,  and  society,  and  continued 
regularly  to  gain  strength. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sailed  from  Leith  for  London, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
that  month.  He  remarks  his  singularly  bad  luck  in  sea-voyages; 
for  he  again  had  a  gale  of  wind  on  his  voyage  to  London,  and 
another  in  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover;  but  sustained  no  injury 
from  them  beyond  a  cold  in  the  head,  which  speedily  disappeared. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  the  20th  of  October,  he  says :     ''  The 

great  J) has  honored  me  with  a  call,  and  I  conclude  that  he 

wants  something,'^  He  had  frequently  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  who  never  bestow  kindness  or  show  attention  to 
a  friend,  except  when  they  want  something  from  him;  and  then, 
taking  advantage  of  his  good-nature,  they  will  pay  him  a  visit, 
ostensibly  of  friendship,  but  which  is  invariably  followed  up  by  a 
solicitation  for  some  service  to  themselves.  Andrew  used  to  blame 
himself  for  allowing  such  individuals  to  accomplish  their  objects 
at  his  expense,  especially  as  he  understood  them  perfectly,  and 
was  not  taken  by  surprise  by  their  demands;  but  he  felt  it  difficult 
to  say  "nay"  to  a  person  who  unhesitatingly  threw  himself  upon 
his  good-nature  for  a  kindness.     He  proceeds : — 

"I  asked  Dr.  Spurzheim,  with  whom  I  had  a  tete-a-tete  breakfast  this 
morning,  about  the  Christian  Society  lately  estabhshed  here.  He  stated 
that  its  object  is  to  endeavor  to  persuade  men  to  practice  Christian  morality 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  to  allow  each  to  believe  whatever  articles 
of  faith  he  considers  to  be  sound,  M'ithout  squabbling  with,  depreciating,  or 
persecuting  his  neighbor." 

The  effects  of  his  impaired  health,  and  the  want  of  an  active 
pursuit  on  his  mental  faculties,  are  strikingly  described  by  him : — 

"I  told  you  that  my  visage  was  more  than  usually  long.  Monsieur  S., 
when  I  took  leave  of  hiin  in  Paris,  told  me  that  I  must  try  to  be  gay;  that 
I  was  not  half  so  cheerful  as  in  former  times,  and  that  he  was  uneasy 
about  the  change.  I  told  him  that  I  M^as  quite  aware  of  it,  but  could  not 
be  gay,  excej^t  when  the  spirit  moved  me.  I  was  really  low,  though  not 
at  all  miserable.  It  cost  me  an  extraordinary  exertion  to  think  about  any- 
thing; or  rather,  I  could  not  think  at  all,  and  every  little  sentence  that  I 
littered  was  formal  and  grave.  All  my  friends  remarked  that  I  could  not 
speak  French  half  so  readily  as  I  did  before  I  left  Paris;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  I  could  not  speak  either  French  or  English,  or  anything  else,  simply 
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because  T  had  nothing  to  say — and  what  I  did  say  was  without  force,  as 
there  was  no  mental  impulse.     However,  things  are  mending." 

He  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  writing  from  that  city 
on  4th  November,  he  says : — 

"It  is  really  astonishing  what  changes  traveling  makes  in  one's  state  of 
mind.  So  very  slightly  is  my  wonder  now  excited  by  new  objects,  that 
were  I  today  in  Lyons,  to-morrow  in  Naples,  and  the  day  after  in  Paris,  I 
believe  that  I  should  feel  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  arrived  in  Paris 
with  the  same  indifference  that  a  man  does  at  his  own  door  after  his  morn- 
ing ride.  This  matter-of-course  feeling  has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  also  its 
disadvantages.  Curiosity  being  blunted,  we  are  apt  to  miss  much  informa- 
tion that  would  be  both  useful  and  interesting,  and  which  the  feeling  of 
nc^velty  would  prompt  us  to  acquire."'  " 

He  visited  Nismes  and  Aix,  and  of  the  hitter  place  he  writes : 
"  I  found  that  it  would  not  do  for  a  residence.  It  is  a  nice,  clean, 
dry,  well-built  town;  but  it  is  almost  deserted.  There  is  no 
society,  nobody  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  earthly  for  a  stranger  to 
do/^  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  which  he  found  an 
agreeable  residence.  On  his  journey  from  Lyons,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Colonel  Jones,  and  some  members 
of  his  wife's  family.  They  also  remained  at  Marseilles,  and 
through  their  kind  attentions,  he  was  speedily  introduced  to  as 
much  society,  French  and  English,  as  he  had  strength  to  enjoy. 
Phrenology  was  a  passport  to  him  everywhere.  He  maintained 
discussions  in  defence  of  it,  examined  heads,  and  explained  its 
applications.     In  a  letter,  dated  11th  December,  he  writes  : — 

"  The  other  night,  after  defending  phrenology  with  all  my  force,  from  the 
attacks  of  a  good  head  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Monsieur  Baissez,  In- 
specteur  des  Enregistremens  et  des  Domaines,  this  gentleman  observed, 
that  I  might  be  in  the  right,  '  mais  que  les  jeunes  gens  etaient  toujours 
enthousiastes.'  The  next  day,  on  meeting  Colonel  Jones,  I  found  out  that 
I  had  been  haranguing  away  in  '  superb  French'  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
colonel,  as  soon  as  we  met,  cried  out  that  he  must  study  phrenology  tho- 
roughly, for  he  never  saw  happiness  expressed  on  any  face  more  strongly 
than  on  mine  (prodigious !)  when  engaged  in  that  discussion." 

He  adverts  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  reports  it  in  every 
respect  satisfactory  : — 

"  At  times,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  I  feel  the  pain,  or  rather  uneasiness,  in 
the  chest ;  but  it  is  to  such  a  slight  degree,  that  had  my  attention  not  been 
previously  directed  to  that  quarter,  I  should  not  have  noticed  it.  As 
things  have  happened,  had  I  the  last  twenty  months  to  live  over  again,  I 
believe  that  I  should  adopt  precisely  the  same  measures.  A  few  months 
more  will,  I  hope,  bring  me  once  more  to  your  comfortable  fireside,  therg 
to  remain." 
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On  the  9th  of  February,  1822,  he  writes  : — 

"  As  the  cold  continued,  I  gave  up  my  evening  parties  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, and  confined  myself  for  four  days  during  the  strong  and  keen 
north-vi'est  wind,  which  is  rather  severe  upon  invalids,  and  even  upon 
robust  people,  although  the  sky  is  always  cloudless  and  serene.  For  four- 
teen days  it  has  been  milder  and  very  pleasant.  I  am,  thank  God,  still 
amazingly  well.  *  *  *  J  must  do  myself  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that 
no  man  could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  to  me  than  Colonel  Jones  has 
been.  During  the  cold  weather,  he  came  to  me  every  morning  with  his 
newspaper,  and  told  me  what  was  going  on,  and  whether  to  go  out  or  not, 
and  sat  with  me  an  hour  or  so,  and  sometimes  came  again  in  the  evening. 
He  lent  me  any  books  he  could  supply  me  with.  The  ladies  were  likewise 
very  kind;  and,  considering  that  I  was  utterly  unknown  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single  person  of  my  acquaintance,  their 
kindness  is  still  greater.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  any  one  of  my 
fellow-invalids  who  came  here  with  letters.  I  left  Lyons  without  knowing 
a  single  soul  living  to  the  south  of  Paris,  and  without  the  means  of  be- 
coming known.  At  Marseilles,  I  hear  every  one  remarking  the  extreme 
reserve  of  English  families  in  receiving  visitors  whom  nobody  knows;  so 
much  so,  that  almost  all  the  young  men  here  are  reduced  to  the  society  of 
each  other,  although  most  of  them  have  had  one  or  two  introductions  :  yet  I 
might  be  out  every  night  if  I  chose.  Part  of  my  facilities  may  arise  from 
my  being  'medical.'  From  the  first,  I  neither  put  myself  in  the  way  of  in- 
vitations nor  avoided  them,  but  left  every  one  entirely  at  liberty  to  draw 
back  or  advance  as  they  chose,  although  in  some  instances  I  was  anxious 
enough  to  form  acquaintances.  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having 
left  Paris  this  winter,  even  against  Dr.  Spurzheim's  advice;  for  although 
it  has  never  been  very  cold,  yet  it  has  been  so  moist,  changeable,  and  un- 
healthy, that  pectoral  complaints  have  become  epidemical  in  some  situa- 
tions, and  delicate  persons  have  taken  the  road  to  Pere  la  Chaise  in  un- 
wonted numbers." 

He  received  a  letter  from  Leghorn  soliciting  him  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  friends  in  that  city,  in  order  to  take  under  his  charge  to 
Scotland  a  lady  who,  with  a  brother  then  recently  dead,  had  been 
his  fellow-passenger  in  the  ^'  Fame"  from  Greenock  in  the  previous 
year.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  he  sailed  from  Marseilles 
on  the  21st  February,  again  encountered  a  storm,  and  only  on  the 
1st  of  March  landed  at  Leghorn.  He  mentions  that,  when  pro- 
curing his  passport  at  Marseilles,  he  was  measured  by  the  police- 
officer,  and  found  to  be  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  that 
he  must  have  grown  an  inch  during  the  past  year ;  at  which  he 
was  much  surprised.  He  visited  Pisa,  and  there  and  at  Leghorn 
learned  the  fate  of  all  his  invalid  acquaintances  of  the  preceding 
winter.  In  a  letter  dated  the  14th  of  March,  to  George,  he  says: 
"  I  believe  I  am  now  the  only  one  of  last  year's  invalids  who  is 
well :"  and  he  adds  the  names  of  several  who  were  dead.  To 
what  extent  their  fate  may  have  been  influenced  by  their  own 
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acts  of  imprudence,  or  by  severer  forms  of  disease  than  Andrew 
suflfered  under,  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  but  his  report  is  little 
encouraging  to  individuals  laboring  under  j)ulmonarj  affections. 

He  and  the  lady  before  alluded  to,  sailed  from  Leghorn  on  the 
23d  of  March.  They  encountered  a  severe  storm,  in  which  a 
French  frigate  was  wrecked,  and,  after  abandoning  their  vessel  on 
the  coast,  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  8th  of  April.  They  pro- 
ceeded by  Paris  to  London,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  early  in 
May. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1822,  and  the  first  three 
months  of  1823,  he  resided  with  Mrs.  Cox  at  Gorgie  Mill. 
Riding  was  resumed,  and  his  health  continued  to  improve. 

"The  excitement,"  says  he,  "given  to  the  skin  by  riding  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  to  prevent  even  considerable  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  being  felt;  and  rain  was  not  more  regarded,  although  special 
attention  was,  of  course,  paid  to  taking  off  damp  or  wet  clothes  the  mo- 
ment the  ride  was  at  an  end.  Strength  increased  so  much  under  this  plan, 
combined  with  sponging,  friction,  and  other  means,  that  it  was  persevered 
in  during  the  winter  of  1822-3  with  the  best  etfects." — Principles  of  Phy- 
siology applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Healthy  chap,  iv. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANDREW  combe's  FIRST  LITERARY  ESSAY — HE  COMMENCES  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 
IN  EDINBURGH — ANSWERS  DR.  BARCLAY'S  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PHRENOLOGY 
— BECOMES  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH — 
DEFENDS  PHRENOLOGY  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY — TAKES  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.  D. 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

In  1823,  Andrew  Combe  was  so  fully  restored  to  health  that 
he  fairly  commenced  his  career  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Edin- 
burgh; and  his  literary  talents  also  soon  found  a  sphere  of  action. 
In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  9th  December,  1841,  he  states  his 
views  of  the  advantages  of  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  refers  to  his 
first  literary  production  : — 

"By  sending  me,"  says  he,  "to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  for  two  years, 
you  put  me  in  the  way  of  not  only  acquiring  professional  knowledge,  but 
of  appreciating  at  their  true  value  the  prejudices  of  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  locality,  and,  in  this  way,  expanded  my  mental  horizon,  and  widened 

9* 
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the  range,  without  diniinishiug  the  intensity,  of  my  feelings,  so  as  to  influ- 
ence my  whole  future  happiness.  The  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  for 
the  differing  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  was  thereby  cherished,  much 
to  my  own  advantage.  By  afterwards  encouraging  me  to  write,  and  par- 
ticularly by  pruning  away  or  lopping  off  fully  one-half  of  the  first  essay  I 
ever  ventured  upon,  you  rendered  me  another  essential  service,  although 
the  said  '  lopping'  seemed  to  me  for  the  moment  like  a  civil  sort  of  man- 
slaughter. The  improvement,  however,  thereby  afforded  was  so  obvious, 
that  in  a  few  hours  I  took  lieart  again;  and  the  lesson  was  so  fruitful,  that 
it  never  required  to  be  repeated.  The  essay  on  vv^hich  you  made  the  havoc 
was,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  one  for  the  Society,  on  Phrenology  as  illustrative 
of  Insanity,  and  it  never  was  published." 

The  first  of  bis  printed  essays  was  one  ^^On  the  Effects  of 
Injuries  of  the  Brain  upon  the  Manifestations  of  the  Mind."  It 
was  read  before  the  Phrenological  Society,  on  the  9  th  January, 
1823,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Society's  "Transac- 
tions.''* Mr.  Rennell,  the  Christian  Advocate  of  Cambridge,  in 
a  pamphlet  on  Skepticism,  published  avowedly  to  refute  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology,  hada  sserted  that  '^portions  of  the  brain, 
various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to  have  been  en- 
tirely disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of  the  mind  was  wijjaired 
even  to  the  day  of  the  patient's  death;"  and  similar  statements 
had  been  hazarded  by  other  opponents,  particularly  by  the  writer 
of  the  celebrated  attack  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiu.  In  the  essay, 
Andrew  analyzed,  and  reduced  to  their  true  value,  the  chief  cases 
referred  to  by  the  opponents  in  support  of  their  assertions,  and 
showed  that  they  were  altogether  insufficient  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ences deduced  from  them.  The  essay  is  interesting  as  an  evidence 
of  the  discriminating  intellect  and  calm  judgment  which  he  thus 
early  brought  to  bear  on  professional  subjects,  and  instructive  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  facts  and  arsfuments  which  were  then 
relied  on  by  men  of  eminence  in  their  several  spheres  (such  as 
Mr.  Rennell,  in  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  John  Gordon,  of  Edinburgh), 
as  sufficient  to  refute  Dr.  Gall's  Physiology  of  the  Brain. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  Andrew  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  his  brother  George,  as  convenient  for  medical  practice. 
Having  numerous  relations  and  connections  in  the  city,  and  having 
already  acquired  among  them  a  reputation  for  solidity  of  judgment 
and  kindness  of  disposition,  he  was  not  long  left  unemployed. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  his  most  extensive  practice, 
like  that  of  most  medical  men  in  similar  circumstances,  was  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  people;  but  the  gratitude  of  these  fre- 
quently prompted  them  to  commend  his  skill  and  attention  to 

*  8vo.  pp.  448.     Edinbure-h  :    John  Anderson,  jr.,  London  :   Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall &  Co.    1824. 
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persons  of  a  higher  grade  than  themselves  with  whom  they  were 
connected^  and  he  was  thus  gradually  and  favorably  introduced  to 
a  more  extensive  and  influential  circle  of  friends.  Referring  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  he  says,  in  his  Address  to  the  Students  of 
Anderson^ s  JJniversity^  at  the  opening  of  Dr.  Weirds  first  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Phrenology  :* — 

"I  have,  for  many  years,  declared  that  my  obligations  to  phrenology,  both 
in  my  private  and  professional  capacity,  are  very  great — greater,  indeed, 
than  to  any  other  single  branch  of  science.  When  I  began  to  avow  belief 
in  its  doctrines,  at  the  outset  of  my  career,  T  was  warned,  if  I  persisted  in 
doing  so,  it  would  prove  an  almost  insurmonntable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
my  professional  success.  Trusting  to  the  sustaining  power  of  truth,  I  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  avow  my  convictions,  and  to  advocate  its  cause, 
whenever  the  occasion  required  it;  and  the  result  amply  justified  the  reli- 
ance which  I  placed  on  the  omnipotence  and  stability  of  truth.  INIy  advo- 
cacy of  phrenology  did  not  prove  any  impediment  in  my  professional 
career;  on  the  contrary,  it,  in  many  respects,  extended  my  field  of  useful- 
ness, and  greatly  contributed  to  my  happiness,  by  giving  a  more  definite 
and  consistent  direction  to  the  I'aculties  which  I  possess.  No  doubt  some, 
who  might  otherwise  have  employed  me,  were  at  first  deterred,  by  their 
prejudices,  from  doing  so;  but  their  place  was  more  than  supplied  by  others, 
who,  in  their  turn,  would  not  have  sought  my  advice  except  for  phrenology; 
and,  ere  long,  many  even  of  the  prejudiced  ventured  to  return,  and  ulti- 
mately took  place  among  my  warmest  friends.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  professional  success  or  failure  does  not  depend  on  a  man  holding 
this  or  that  particular  opinion  which  happens,  for  the  moment,  to  be  popu- 
lar or  the  reverse.  Success  depends  almost  entirely  on  professional  skill 
and  attainments,  on  general  soundness  of  judgment,  on  readiness  in  re- 
source, moral  integrity,  kindness  of  disposition,  discretion,  and  persevering 
industry.  These  are  the  qualities  which  elicit  confidence  in  the  hour  of 
danger;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  give  decided  evidence  of 
your  possessing  them  in  a  high  degree  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  you 
will  compel  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  your  opponents  to  respect  your 
opinions  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  even  while  they  may  differ 
from  you.  In  the  private  relations  of  life,  also,  I  have  derived  the  utmost 
advantage  from  the  lights  of  phrenology,  and  have  gained  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  confidence  of  my  patients,  by  i)ointing  out  to  them  its  great  practical 
value  in  conducting  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  in 
promoting  mutual  forbearance  and  general  kindness  of  intercourse,  and 
thereby  adding  to  their  general  means  of  happiness.  It  is  for  Dr.  Weir  to 
dwell  upon  all  these  points  in  detail;  here  I  can  only  give  you,  in  a  {q\w 
imperfect  words,  the  general  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  leave  you 
to  attach  what  importance  to  them  you  may  think  they  deserve.   *     *     * 

"But  while  I  estimate  thus  highly  the  value  of  phrenology,  it  is  right  to 
warn  you  that  it  is  of  phrenology  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  its  well- 
informed  cultivators,  after  years  of  study  and  observation,  that  I  speak,  and 
not  of  the  fancy  which  many  substitute  for  it  in  their  own  minds,  and  desig- 

*  8vo.  pp.  38.  Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co.,  London.     1846. 
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nale  by  its  name.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  phrenology,  nobody  can  have  a 
loM^er  opinion  than  I  have.  It  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  of  any  use,  either 
to  its  possessor  or  to  others.  The  phrenology  which  I  have  here  recom- 
mended to  you,  is  a  science  which  cannot  be  mastered  or  judged  of  in  a 
day,  in  a  week,  or  in  a  month.  Like  other  sciences,  it  must  be  studied 
before  it  can  be  known.  Many  entertain  the  notion  that  they  have  only  to 
read  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  to  qualify  themselves  to  estimate  its  bearings, 
and  pronounce  authoritatively  on  its  merits.  This  is  a  grand  mistake;  as 
well  might  we  expect  to  become  the  equals  of  Liebig  or  Faraday,  by  read- 
ing a  volume  on  Chemistry.  Till  we  become  acquainted  MMth  phrenology 
in  its  details,  with  its  evidences,  and  with  its  manifold  applications  to  medi- 
cine, education,  and  morals,  we  are  in  truth  as  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  of  its  nature  and  uses  as  we  should  be  of  those  of  Chemistry 
while  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance." 


^D' 


Soon  after  commencing  practice,  be  became  deeply  sensible  of 
tbe  deficiency  of  ordinary  medical  education,  in  not  teacbing,  witb 
sufficient  earnestness  and  perspicuity,  tbe  conditions  wbicb  regu- 
late  tbe   bealtby  action   of  tbe  bodily  organs — a  knowledge   of 
wbicb  conditions  was,  in  bis  opinion,  of  prime  importance  in  tbe 
prevention,  detection,  and  treatment  of  disease.     "It  is  true,^' 
says  be,  "  tbat  many  medical  men,  sooner  or  later,  work  out  tbis 
knowledge  for  tbemselves ;   but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
tbat  these  are  exceptions  to  tbe  general  rule,  and  tbat  tbe  greater 
number  pass  through  life  without  a  conception  of  its  value  in  tbe 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease.     Even  those  who  ultimately  be- 
come familiar  with  the  subject,  almost  always  attain  their  know- 
ledge only  after  having  suffered  from  the  want  of  it,  and  rarely 
master  it  so  completely  as  they  would  have   done  bad  it  been 
made  a  part  of  their  elementary  education,  to  which   they  saw 
others  attach  importance.     In  my  own  instance,  it  was  only  after 
having  entered  upon  practice  that  I  first  bad  occasion  to  feel  and 
to  observe  the  evils  arising  from  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in 
society  in   regard  to  it.''     (^Pnncij^Ies  of  Phf/siolorjf/,  &c.  cb.  ii.) 
To  the  removal  of  tbis  ignorance,  he  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self W'ith  a  zeal  that  never  failed  to  distinguish  bis  conduct  when 
any  end  which  be  thought  important  and  attainable  was  to  be 
accomplished ',  and,  after  bis  mind  had  been  fairly  opened  to  the 
importance  of  hygienic  principles  of  action,  be  made  a  point  of 
reducing  them  to  practice  in  his  own  personal  habits. 

For  several  years  before  and  after  this  period  of  Andrew's  life, 
phrenology  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  took  such  an  active  part  in  tbe  controversies  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  tbat  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  tbe 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  tbat  city  on  its  merits.  Generally 
speaking,  the  medical  professors  of  the  university,  and  private 
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medical  lecturers,  the  members  of  debating  societies,  the  press, 
and  the  leaders  of  opinion  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  drawing- 
room,  opened  the  flood-gates  of  ridicule  against  it  •  while  only  a 
few  individuals,  most  of  them  unknown  to  fame  and  destitute  of 
social  influence  or  authority,  constituted  its  defenders.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  common  taunt,  "  who  are  the  phrenologists  ?  Men 
utterly  unknown  and  unaccredited  in  the  world  of  science."  The 
phrenologists  in  vain  replied,  that  phrenology  itself  is  a  science, 
and  that  the  merits  of  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  could  no  more  be  ade- 
quately judged  of  by  men  who  were  eminent  only  in  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  Belles  Lettres,  but  ignorant  of  it,  than 
Geology  or  Medicine  could  be  properly  estimated  by  such  persons 
without  making  them  the  subjects  of  special  study.  This  and  all 
other  appeals  to  reason  were  borne  down  by  ridicule,  or  by  argu- 
ments of  the  most  flimsy  and  often  self- contradictory  description. 
But  there  was  one  exception  to  this  general  condemnation.  Dr. 
John  Barclay  was  then  the  most  distinguished  private  lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  John  Gordon,  the 
author  of  the  attack  on  phrenology  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
1815,  a  much  younger  man,  was  his  rival  in  that  department  of 
medical  instruction.  While  Dr.  Gordon  lived,  Dr.  Barclay  re- 
garded Gall's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  with  rather  a  favorable  eye. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  other  lights  on  the  merits  of 
the  new  doctrine.  In  1822,  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
" Li/e  and  Organization,'^  in  which  he  attacked  phrenology,  and 
denied  that  it  had  any  foundation  in  nature.  Andrew  Combe 
replied  to  him  in  an  essay,  entitled  '^Observations  on  Dr.  Bar- 
clay's objections  to  Phrenology,"  read  before  the  Phrenological 
Society  on  the  3d  of  April,  1823,  and  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  Society's  "  Transactions/'  p.  393.  "Dr.  Bar- 
clay," says  he,  "  assumes,  without  inquiry  and  without  evidence, 
that  the  facts  (of  phrenology)  have  no  foundation ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  show,  by  argument,  that  the  phrenological  conclusions 
are  inconsistent,  not  with  their  own  premises,  but  with  certain 
preconceived  notions  of  his  own,  altogether  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  result  is,  that  he  fights  with  a  shadow,  and  the  merits 
of  phrenology  remain  exactly  as  he  found  them.  The  following 
observations,  therefore,  are  necessarily  limited  to  pointing  out  the 
insufficiency  of  Dr.  Barclay's  method  of  attack."  He  accordingly 
states  each  of  Dr.  Barclay's  objections  in  succession,  and  replies 
to  it.  The  greatest  compliment,  perhaps,  paid  to  this  essay,  was 
one  penned  by  a  subsequent  opponent  of  phrenology,  who  alluded 
to  "the  Satanic  logic"  of  Andrew  Combe  which  had  been  directed 
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against  Dr.  Barclay.  As  Andrew's  ^^  Observations"  were  calmly 
and  respectfully  written,  the  phrase  "Satanic  logic"  referred 
solely  to  the  refutation  which  he  had  given^  by  logical  reasoning, 
to  Dr.  Barclay's  arguments. 

In  modern  times,  the  chief  interest  of  those  controversies  con- 
sists in  their  forming  an  authentic  record  of  the  state  of  opinion 
of  men  eminent  in  the  medical  and  other  sciences,  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  mental  philosophy,  when  Dr.  Gall's 
discovery  was  propounded.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
justice  can  be  done  by  public  opinion  to  the  champions  in  these 
discussions;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  the  present 
work  may  consider  that  the  mention  made  of  them  here  might 
with  advantage  have  been  omitted.  But  the  philosophical  repu- 
tation of  Andrew  Combe  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  merits 
of  phrenology.  He  has  published,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  furnished  the  foundation  of  his  most  fruitful 
thinking,  and  a  constant  and  invaluable  guide  of  his  actions;  and 
it  is  the  conviction  of  his  biographer,  that  no  complete  estimate 
of  his  mind  and  works  is  likely  to  be  formed  by  scientific  men 
until  their  knowledge  of  phrenology  shall  resemble,  more  nearly 
than  it  does  at  present,  that  which  he  himself  possessed. 

In  1823,  he  joined  ^Yilliam  Scott,  James  Simpson,  Bichard 
Poole,  M.  D.,  and  (leorge  Combe,  in  establishing  The  Phrenolo- 
(jiral  Journal,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a  proprietor  till  the 
completion  of  the  first  series  of  ten  volumes,  in  1837,  and  a 
contributor  down  to  the  year  preceding  that  of  his  death.  Lat- 
terl}^,  however,  the  mental  labor  which  he  was  constantly  devot- 
ing to  the  composition  of  his  physiological  w^orks,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  successive  editions  which  were .  rapidly  called 
for,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  so  much  for  the  Jour- 
nal as  he  had  formerly  done ;  but  he  continued  to  give  his  valuable 
advice  and  suggestions  to  the  editor,  on  all  subjects  concerning 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  consult  him.  From  first  to 
last,  indeed,  many  of  the  articles  written  by  other  contributors 
had  the  benefit  of  his  revisal  before  being  published;  and  he,  on 
his  part,  was  always  desirous  to  submit  his  manuscripts  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friends,  and  to  obtain  their  criticism  on  his  argu- 
ments and  language. 

As  already  mentioned  by  himself,  on  p.  102,  the  style  of  the 
first  paper  which  he  wrote  was  so  imperfect  that,  when  submitted 
to  his  brother  George  for  revisal,  it  underwent  numerous  altera- 
tions. At  the  first  aspect  of  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  in 
its  expressions  and  arrangement,  Andrew  felt  mortified  and  an' 
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noyed;  but,  "when  lie  entered  into  tlie  details,  he  adopted,  with, 
grateful  acknowledgments,  the  suggestions  which  had  been  offered 
for  its  improvement.  In  mentioning  the  circumstances  after- 
wards, at  the  distance  of  many  years,  he  remarked  that  that 
criticism,  which  had  at  first  appeared  to  him  to  be  severe,  had 
proved  a  valuable  lesson,  for  it  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  first 
perception  of  the  importance  of  style  in  didactic  writing.  From 
this  time  he  studied  with  care  the  art  of  composition,  and  he  fre- 
quently repaid,  by  his  corrections  on  his  brother's  writings,  that 
service  which  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  done  to  himself  at 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  career.  At  no  time,  however, 
was  Dr.  Combe  a  fluent  writer,  when  method  and  precision  were 
called  for.  He  laboriously  arranged  his  thoughts  in  the  order 
best  suited  for  their  clear  enunciation;  and,  in  embodying  them 
in  language,  his  sole  aim  was  to  express  his  meaning  with  plain- 
ness, precision,  and  as  small  an  expenditure  of  words  as  was  com- 
patible with  making  a  strong  enough  impression  upon  redders  of 
slow  apprehension.  For  the  latter  purpose,  he,  in  his  popular 
writings,  resorted  largely  and  most  usefully  to  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  in  different  language,  and  in  connection  with  different 
illustrations.  In  composing,  he  deleted  and  interlined  abun- 
dantl}^,  and  often  re-wrote  his  sentences.  Most  of  his  letters, 
however,  were  written  currente  calamo. 

A  list  of  his  contributions  to  The  IVirenoIojiccil  Journal  (some 
of  which  were  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  Selections,  published  in 
183G)  is  subjoined  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  of  them  need  be  noticed  in  the  present  work. 

By  a  law  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  had  joined,  each  member  in  his  turn  is  obliged  to  write  a  dis- 
sertation for  discussion  on  a  subject  selected  by  a  committee.  In 
1823,  the  following  question  was  propounded  by  the  committee: 
"Does  Phrenology  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Faculties  of  Man  ?"  and  the  duty  of  writing  upon 
it  was  transferred,  by  arrangement,  to  Andrew  Combe.  In  exe- 
cutino;  this  task,  he  brouo-ht  the  results  of  his  instruction  in  the 
new  Physiology  of  the  Brain  under  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  of  his 
study  of  Insanity  under  Esquirol — of  his  whole  practical  expe- 
rience in  observing  the  correspondence  between  development  of 
brain,  and  the  mental  dispositions  and  talents  of  individuals,  ac- 
quired in  his  voyages,  travels,  and  intercourse  with  society,  before 
described — and  also  of  his  medical  and  literary  education  gene- 
rally— to  bear  upon  the  subject;  and  he  produced  an  essay  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  even  at  the  present  day. 
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The  evening  of  Friday,  21st  November,  1823,  was  fixed  for 
hearing  the  paper  and  discussing  its  merits.  In  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  society,  three  copies  had  been  previously  circu- 
lated among  the  members  for  fourteen  days,  and  one  copy  lay 
nearly  as  long  in  their  hall.  The  nature  of  the  essay  was  thus 
generally  known  before  the  evening  of  debate.  It  attracted  an 
unusual  attendance  of  members,  and  as  the  society  admits  visitors, 
the  number  of  strangers  was  still  greater.  The  society's  hall  was 
found  inadequate  to  contain  one-half  of  the  persons  assembled 
for  admission;  but  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  having  handsomely  per- 
mitted the  use  of  his  class-room  in  the  college,  an  adjournment 
to  it  was  proposed  and  adopted.  This  apartment  was  seated  for 
three  hundred  students;  and  as,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  the 
benches,  but  the  passages  and  area  were  occupied,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  four  hundred  persons  were  present.  Andrew 
Combe  being  unable,  through  weakness  of  the  chest,  consequent 
on  his  recent  indisposition,  to  read  the  essay  himself,  this  duty 
was  performed  by  the  president  in  the  chair  for  the  evening. 

The  essay  being  concluded,  the  president  invited  the  members 
to  deliver  their  opinions,  and  added  that  the  society  would  be 
happy  to  hear  visitors  also,  who  might  consider  themselves  as 
members  for  the  night.  The  debate  immediately  commenced, 
and  was  supported  with  much  animation  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  this  hour,  a  member  moved  an  adjournment  to 
Tuesday  evening,  25th  November,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  same 
place,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  discussion  recom- 
menced at  the  time  appointed,  and  lasted  without  interruption 
till  a  quarter  before  four  on  the  following  morning.* 

The  editor  of  the  Plirenologicol  Journal,  in  commenting  on 
this  debate,  makes  the  following  remarks: — 

"  The  opposition  to  phrenology  manifested  on  this  occasion  proceeded 
chiefly  from  members  of  the  society,  and  the  speeches  in  support  of  it  from 
visitors.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  opposition  were  not  young  men 
attending  the  medical  classes,  as  has  been  represented,  but  gentlemen  of 
mature  years,  decorated  with  literary,  scientific,  or  professional  titles.  The 
greater  number  of  them  held  diplomas  of  doctors  in  medicine,  or  of  sur- 
geons. Nor  did  they,  on  this  occasion,  ruflie  for  the  first  time  unfledged 
pinions;  for  many  of  them  were  gentlemen  extensively  traveled,  and 
known,  moreover,  as  debaters  in  ditferent  societies  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  Nevertheless,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  they  manifested 
throughout  a  profound  ignorance  of  phrenology,  with  a  deficiency  either  of 
ability  or  inclination  to  grapple  fairly  and  manfully  with  its  principles;  they 
indulged  in   a  spirit  of  caviling  on  petty  and  isolated   points,   wandering 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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through  a  maze  of  random  assertion,  founding  on  hearsay  statements;  and 
when  tl)ey  ventured  to  allege  a  fact  in  support  of  their  own  views,  they 
coupled  it  with  a  positive  declaration  that  its  accuracy  must  be  received  on 
their  report,  and  that  they  had  taken  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
phrenologists  front  finding  out  the  individuals  alluded  to,  so  as  to  verify  the  as- 
sertion by  their  observations.  The  Phrenological  Transactions,  on  the  other 
hand,  replete  with  principles  and  facts,  were  published  before  the  debate, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Society;  we  likewise  furnished  one  of 
their  members  with  a  cofiy  of  our  first  number  before  publication,  also 
containing  many  facts,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  Medical  Society's  table  for 
a  week  before  the  first  night  of  discussion.  These  publications  must  have 
been  diligently  read;  for  members  of  the  Medical  Society  not  only  visited 
the  Phrenological  Society's  collection  of  casts  on  the  regular  days  of  exhi- 
bition, but  solicited  and  obtained  private  inspection  of  them  day  after  day, 
and  were  incessant  in  examining  and  measuring  them.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  whole  discussion,  no  opponent  once  ventured  to  attack  the  principles 
stated  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  A,  Combe's  essay  then  read:  only  one  called 
in  question  any  part  of  the  essay,  and  this  was  on  a  speculative  point;  and 
no  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  except  one  (of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently),  denied  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Phrenological 
Transactions  or  Journal,  which  they  had  the  means  of  verifying  by  an  un- 
restrained inspection  of  the  casts  and  skulls. 

"Our  astonishment,  therefore,  was  indescribable  on  hearing  it  reported 
all  over  the  town,  after  the  termination  of  the  discussion,  that  the  members 
of  die  Medical  Society  had  completely  refuted  plirenology,  and  put  it  down 
for  ever.  There  was  no  vote  of  the  Society  on  the  question,  so  that  this 
assertion  must  have  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  supposed  effect  of  the 
speeches.  We  traced  the  report,  and  found  it  to  originate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  themselves,  who  loudly  proclaimed  a  victory  at  once 
brilliant  and  decisive.  In  anticipation  of  a  discussion  really  interesting,  we 
had  rec|ue5ted  a  gentleman,  who  is  much  interested  in  phrenology,  to  take 
down  the  speeches  in  shorthand,  and  three  other  friends  to  take  notes;  on 
comparing  which,  we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  very  full  and  ac- 
curate report  of  the  debate.  On  hearing  of  the  boasted  triumph  of  the 
opponents,  we  congratulated  ourselves  in  possessing  these  materials,  and 
resolved,  in  perfect  candor  and  good  faith,  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  judging  between  us  and  our  opponents.  Aware,  however,  that  we  were 
liable  to  be  viewed  as  partisans,  and  that  if  we  reported  the  speeches  ex- 
actly as  they  were  delivered,  many  persons  migiit  suspect  us  of  misrepre- 
senting them;  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  the  speakers  atnple 
justice,  we  resolved  to  apply  to  themselves  for  notes  of  their  speeches,  and 
to  |)rint  ivhatever  they  furnished  us  with.  We  accordingly  sent  a  circular 
containing  an  offer  to  this  effect,  to  each  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate." 

This  proposal  was  met  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Society,  pro- 
hibiting its  members  from  publishing  their  speeches ;  and  as  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  then  threatened  to  publish  a  report  from 
the  materials  provided  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  the  Society 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  "interdict/'  or  injunction^ 
10 
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to  restrain  liim  from  doicg  so,  '^'liicli  was  granted  ;  and  thus  the 
Society  was  left  in  possession  of  its  self-appropriated  laurels. 

In  any  other  condition  of  public  opinion,  there  would  have  been 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  with  whom  the  victory  in  this  contest 
had  really  rested  ;  but  so  thoroughly  were  nearly  all  the  influential 
men  in  Edinburgh  and  the  conductors  of  the  press  committed 
against  the  possibility  of  phrenology  being  true,  that  in  this  city 
the  cause  reaped  small  benefit  from  the  efibrt  which  had  been 
made  on  its  behalf.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ultimate- 
ly the  effect  was  not  rather  locally  injurious.  The  individuals 
who  had  taken  the  lead  against  phrenology,  although  older  than 
Andrew,  were  still  young,  and  constituted  the  6lite  of  the  then 
rising  generation  of  medical  men  of  this  city.  Influenced  by  the 
hostile  opinions  of  their  seniors,  and  of  general  society,  they  en- 
tered the  lists  of  opposition  without  adequate  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  consideration  of  the  arguments  on  which  phrenology  was 
founded.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  affirm,  that  not  one 
of  them  had  made  it  a  subject  of  serious,  scientific,  and  practical 
study  and  observation,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  done,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages.  Allowing  to 
them,  in  comparison  with  him,  every  superiority  in  general  capa- 
city and  professional  attainments  which  their  most  ardent  admirers 
could  claim,  there  was  still  a  vast  advantage  on  his  side  in  knotv- 
lethje  of  tlie  suhjcct.  Some  of  them  have  since  risen  to  eminence 
in  their  profession,  and  filled  academical  chairs,  and  from  these 
seats  of  influence,  they  have  continued  to  sway  the  judgment  of 
another  generation  of  students,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  path  in 
which  they  themselves  have  walked.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  and  in  that  of  Edinburgh  in  particular, 
nearly  as  little  is  at  present  known  of  phrenology  (speaking  of 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge)  as  on  the  days  when  this  debate 
took  place.  Meantime,  the  knowledge  and  favorable  opinion  of 
general  society  has  advanced,  and  few  men  of  talents  and  attain- 
ments would,  in  the  present  day,  venture  to  write  and  speak  against 
Phrenology  in  the  style  which  was  adopted  in  1823. 

Andrew's  essay  was  subsequently  published  in  The  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  also  reprinted  in  the  Selections 
from  that  work,  p.  317;  and,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  native  city, 
it  served  to  raise  his  reputation,  and  to  advance  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused. 

These  incidents,  tedious  and  uninteresting  as  they  may  appear 
to  vsome  readers,  really  carry  in  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
public  importance.     Even  if  phrenology  be  unfounded^  the  men 
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wliO  at  the  period  in  question  staked  their  reputation  publicly 
against  it,  without  due  examination,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having, 
with  a  noble  courage,  stemmed  the  torrent  of  a  gigantic  error, 
and  saved  future  generations  from  wasting  their  strength  in  wad- 
ing through  its  muddy  streams.  On  this  supposition,  if  they 
performed  a  public  service,  it  was  onlj^  by  accident,  for  which 
they  deserve  no  commendation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
phrenology  be  essentially  true,  they  have  earned  the  unfortunate 
distinction  of  having  assisted  in  heaping  piles  of  rubbish,  which 
it  will  require  half  a  century  to  remove,  in  the  path  of  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  any  age;  of  having  discouraged,  so  far 
as  their  influence  extended,  the  youthful  mind  of  Scotland,  for 
two  generations  at  least,  from  embarking  in  a  serious  examination 
of  its  foundations  and  applications;  and,  consequently,  of  having 
labored  to  close  against  the  rising  intellect  of  their  countrymen, 
the  most  fertile  field  of  observation,  discovery,  and  practical 
utility,  at  that  time  presented  to  its  investigation.  On  the  second 
supposition,  an  age  of  mediocrity  in  cerebral  physiology,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophj^,  may  be  expected  to  await  Scot- 
land, as  the  natural  consec(uence  of  the  part  which  her  leading 
men  then  acted  in  regard  to  the  new  doctrines. 

During  the  year  1824,  Andrew  continued  busily  engaged  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  study  and  elucidation 
of  phrenology  in  the  Phrenological  Society  and  Journal.  On 
15th  October,  1824,  he  wrote  to  George,  who  was  then  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  in  G  lasgow,  as  follows : — 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Collie  this  afternoon,  dated  Aberdeen.  He  made  a 
run  dovv'n  there  fur  a  few  days,  as,  instead  of  getting  off,  he  is  ordered  to 
sea  again  in  the  Blossom  frigate  on  a  very  long  voyage,  viz.,  to  double 
Cape  Horn,  run  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  make  discoveries,  and, 
when  at  Behring's  Straits,  to  look  in  among  the  icebergs  for  Captain  Parry, 
and,  at  all  events,  be  ready  to  pick  up  Captain  Franklin's  overland  party, 
if  they  get  so  far!  So,  instead  of  a  merry  visit  to  Paris,  and  a  quiet  fire- 
side at  Al)erdeen,  poor  Collie  must  trudge  round  the  world  at  the  least. 
At  the  same  time,  were  I  in  his  situation,  with  phrenology  in  my  brain, 
I  would  not  regret  it  at  all.  He  will  have  a  glorious  field,  touching  at  so 
many  places;  and  I  have  just  written  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  make 
use  of  his  time,  and  bring  home  skulls,  measurements,  and  observations. 
I  have  given  him  all  sorts  of  motives;  told  him  how  things  are  going  on, 
how  he  may  raise  his  reputation,  forward  truth,  and  avoid  useless  regret 
from  doing  nothing.  So  that  I  think,  with  the  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sesses, he  will  really  do  something.  I  almost  wish  1  was  with  him,  when 
I  think  on  it." 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  29th  December,  1841,  he  con- 
tinues his  professional  history : — 
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*'In  1825,"  says  he,  "I  graduated  in  Edinbiiri^h,  having  hesitated  a  long 
time  whether  to  do  so,  as  I  was  then  so  old,  viz  ,  27^!  In  preparing  for 
graduation,  I  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  having  preferred  attending  efficient 
private  lecturers  to  inefficient  professors,  as  I  was  compelled  to  fee  and 
attend  the  latter  before  I  could  become  a  candidate,  and  this  too,  when  my 
time  was  occupied  to  some  extent  by  practice.     I  had  tried  to  attend  old 

Dr, in  1816,  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  profit,  I  left  him, 

and  attended  the   lectures  of  Dr.  John  Gordon.     Tlie  result  was,  that  I 

was  compelled  to  attend  Dr. eight  years  later,  and.  when  he  was  still 

more  inefficient  than  in  IS  16.     In  like  manner,  I  had  sought  that  instruc- 
tion from  Dr.  Barclay  which  Dr.  ought  to  have  furnished  ;  and  I  was 

pitnished  by  being  compelled  to  attend  Dr. also,  when   ihe  loss  of 

time  was  of  more  serious  consequence  to  me.     Such  are  the  results  of  ap- 
pointing incapable,  and  retaining  inefficient,  professors  to  teach  classes  on 

which  attendance  is  compulsory.     Old  Dr. ,  in  the of ,  was 

another  example  of  utter  inadequacy." 

The  subject  of  his  Thesis  was  Dc  ITi/poclwndriasis  Sede,  and 
the  dedication  was  in  the  following  terms:  "  Viro  ingcnio  et 
virtute  ornato,  Joanni  Gaspar  Spurzheim,  felicissimo  anatoniijc  et 
pbysiologias  cerebri  nervorumque  indagatori;  et  in  his  ntilioris 
medccina3  et  dignioris  patri :  uccnon  Phrenologias,  fundatissimas 
et  nunquam  perituraa  philosophise  mentis,  tam  sana?  qnam  mor- 
bida3,  inter  cultores  etiam  peritissimos,  nno  excepto,  principi  ] 
hocce  opusculum,  grati  animi  testimonium,  D.  D.  D.  Andreas 
Combe.''  He  subsequently  enlarged  it,  and  published  it  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51,  and  "Selec- 
tions,'' p.  244,  where  it  is  entitled,  "  On  the  Seat  and  Nature  of 
Hypochondriasis." 

From  this  period,  his  professional  practice  and  reputation  con- 
tinued steadily  to  rise;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  state  once  more 
the  manner  in  which  he  considered  that  phrenology  contributed 
to  his  success. 

In  a  letter  to  George,  dated  14th  December,  1841,  Dr.  Combe 
writes : — 

"  Perhaps  the  first  benefit  which  I  derived  from  ihe  new  philosophy  of 
mind,  was  a  better  knowledge  of  myself,  and  the  clearing  away  of  sundry 
obscurities  which  impaired  my  usefulness,  and  with  it  my  happiness. 
From  my  large  Wonder  and  Yenevation,  I  invested  everything  unknown  to 
me  with  a  depth  and  magnitude  which  seemed  to  place  it  utterly  beyond 
my  powers.  From  the  same  feelings,  I  invested  every  one  with  whom  I 
was  not  intimate  with  great  and  high  qualities,  and  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  I  could  never  hope  to  attain.  With  these  impressions,  con- 
joined with  active  Caution,  Secretiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  I  was 
afraid  to  place  myself  on  the  same  level  with  others,  and  often,  after  inti- 
macy was  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  marveled  to  find  myself,  after  all,  just 
as  clever  and  well-informed  as  most  of  them.     During  my  studies,  the 
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same  combination  led  me  to  assign  an  unfathomable  depth  and  extent  to 
all  new  branches  of  professional  knowledge;  and  it  happened  very  often, 
that  when  I  understood  a  thing  easily,  I  continued  poring  over  it  under  the 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  deeper  and  more  important  meaning  which 
my  stupidity  had  not  been  able  to  reach.  I  studied,  therefore,  hesitatingly, 
gropingly,  and  sometimes  almost  despondingly.  I  lingered,  wondered,  and 
doubted,  till  I  verily  beheve  I  impaired  the  elasticity  of  my  intellect.  At 
least,  I  feel  assured,  that  had  I  then  known  the  sources  of  these  apprehen- 
sions, and  been  encouraged  and  animated  in  my  career,  I  would  have  ad- 
vanced with  a  vigor,  efficiency,  and  pleasure,  which  would  have  influenced 
my  whole  future  existence.  To  Spurzheim's  lectures  I  am  indebted  for  the 
first  relief  I  obtained  from  these  impediments.  In  his  descriptions  of  Won- 
der, Cautiousness,  Veneration,  Secretiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  I 
recognized  my  own  feeUngs  ;  and  the  thought  came  over  me,  '  So  it  is  you 
and  not  the  external  subjects  that  are  mystifying  and  perplexing  me!'  In 
deficient  Eventuality  and  Language  I  recognized  my  real  intellectual  de- 
fects, and  in  them  and  moderate  Ideality  I  was  able  to  trace  the  inferiority 
which  I  had  always  remarked  in  myself  as  compared  with  you,  and  also 
the  cause  of  my  want  of  command  over  my  knowledge  and  words.  I  saw 
and  was  comforted.  For  the  first  time,  my  mind  was  in  harmony  with 
itself,  and  I  could  exert,  without  distrust,  the  faculties  which  God  had  given 
me.  I  could  now  compare  myself  with  other  men,  and  see  that  in  some 
important  respects,  I  possessed  advantages  of  my  own  which  might,  in 
their  turn,  be  employed  to  good  account.  I  saw  what  I  could  and  what  I 
could  not  do;  and  at  once  resigning  the  general  intellectual  excellence 
which  I  M'ould  have  liked,  I  dedicated  myself  to  those  branches  in  which 
I  could  reasonably  expect  to  be  useful  to  mankind  and  to  myself. 

"This  was  the  first  great  benefit  conferred  upon  me  by  phrenology. 
The  next  was  its  furnishing  me  with  clear  and  consistent  principles  of  con- 
duct towards  others,  or  of  moral  and  social  duty.  This  also  had  a  great 
influence  on  my  happiness,  and  increased  very  much  the  share  of  toleration 
and  charitable  feeling  towards  others  which  I  originally  possessed.  Of  its 
influence  on  my  religious  views  yon  are  siifllciently  aware.  Professionally, 
also,  phrenoloc^y  was  of  immense  use  to  me;  but,  on  these  topics,  I  cannot 
now  enlarge." 

His  remarks  on  the  professional  benefits  wliich  he  derived  from 
phrenology,  written  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  judgment  and 
experience,  will  be  introduced  under  the  dates  of  24th  and  25th 
December,  1841,  and  2od  Januar}^,  1842. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DR.  combe's  treatment  OF  HIS  PATIENTS — HIS  CONDUCT  TOWARDS  OTHER 
BIEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS — NOTICE  OF  ABRAM  COMBE  AND  HIS  EFFORTS  TO 
CARRY  MR.  Owen's  VIEWS  INTO  PRACTICAL  EFFECT — HIS  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 
— LETTER  FR03I  DR.  COMBE  TO  A  PATIENT. — PRACTICAL  ADVICE  RELATIVE 
TO  A  SUITABLE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY. — DIGESTION  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  EXERCISE. — MR.  JEFFREY'S  CRITICISM  ON  PHRENOLOGY — DR.  COMBE,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE,  WRITES  A  PHRENOLOGICAL  ESSAY  ON  SIZE  AS,  CETERIS  PARIBUS, 
A  MEASURE  OF  POWER. — ESSAY  ON  "  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN" — FIRST  READ 
BEFORE  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. — LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  PATIENT. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Combe  entered  the  medical  profession, 
it  was  common  for  practicing  physicians  simply  to  prescribe  medi- 
cines, and  to  lay  down  dietetic  rules  to  be  observed  by  their 
patients,  without  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  their  maladies, 
or  the  rationale  of  the  cure.  Blind  faith  and  implicit  obedience 
were  required  of  them.  He  early  adopted  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing the  reason  and  enlisting  the  moral  sympathies  of  his 
patients,  in  every  case  in  which  this  appeared  to  him  practicable. 
He  preferred  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  patient  in  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  to  mere  observ- 
ance of  rules  ;  and  therefore  communicated  as  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  as  could  be  stated  without  exciting  injurious  alarm 
— explained,  as  far  as  the  individual  could  comprehend  it,  the 
process  which  Nature  followed  in  order  to  reach  the  condition  of 
health — and  urged  on  him  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  com- 
plying with  her  demands.  He  also  stated  to  the  patient,  or  his 
attendants,  the  occurrences  which  he  knew  would  take  place  in 
the  progress  of  the  malady  before  his  next  visit,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  act  in  the  emergencies  as  they  occurred.  In  his 
communications,  he  practiced  discretion,  but  avoided  mystery; 
and  stated  truth,  as  far  as  it  could  be  revealed,  without  direct  in- 
jury to  his  patient.  The  consequences  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing were  equally  beneficial  to  his  patients  and  to  himself.  They 
became  convinced  that  it  was  Nature  that  was  dealing  with  them, 
and  that  although  they  might  "  cheat  the  doctor/'  they  could  not 
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arrest  the  progress  of  her  evolutions,  or  escape  from  aggravated 
evils  if  they  obstructed  the  course  of  her  sanative  action.  Under 
these  convictions,  they  obeyed  his  injunctions  with  earnestness  and 
attention.  By  being  premonished  of  approaching  symptoms, 
which  were  frequently  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  cure,  but 
which,  if  not  explained,  might  have  been  regarded  as  aggravations 
of  the  malady,  they  were  saved  from  much  alarm,  and  he  from 
many  unnecessary  calls  and  attendances.  His  present  biographer 
had  ample  opportunities  of  remarking  how  few  messages,  even 
during  the  busiest  seasons  of  his  practice,  came  to  him  from 
patients  under  treatment,  and  how  very  rarely  he  was  called  upon 
to  visit  them  during  the  night.  He  ascribed  this  comparative 
immunity  from  nocturnal  calls  to  the  explanations  and  pre-ar- 
rangements  now  adverted  to. 

In  forming  connections  with  new  patients,  he  acted  with  scru- 
pulous delicacy  towards  those  practitioners  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously consulted.  As  an  example  in  point,  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter,  dated  10th  June,  1825,  addressed  to  his  sister  Jean, 
may  be  cited : — 

"I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate,  except,  perhaps,  to  mention  that 
Esq.,  of ,  has  come  to  me  as  a  patient,  a  good  deal  to  the 


annoyance  of ,  his  former  adviser.  I  waited  upon  the  latter  and  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  him,  and  offered  to  decline  attending  if  he  could 
state  any  reasonable  objection ;  but  he  was  very  liberal,  and,  although  hurt, 
assured  me  he  had  no  objection." 

In  another  letter  to  Jean,  dated  26th  June,  1825,  he  writes: — 

"  I  have  always  said  that  my  large  organs  of  Veneration  have  stood  in 
my  way,  from  my  youth  upwards,  and  you  folk  have  laughed  at  the  idea. 
But  I  can  prove  it  by  an  example.  Fourteen  days  ago,  I  missed  getting  a 
capital  patient  by  being  mistaken  for  a  minister  instead  of  a  doctor.    A  lady 

from  England,  whom  I  met  at last  summer,  brought  her  husband,  who 

was  very  ill,  to  Edinburgh  for  medical  advice,  and  placed  him  under  the 

care  of .     She  did  not  like .     Afterwards,  when  she  learned  that 

I  was  medical,  she  expressed  great  regret  at  her  mistake,  for  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had  had  her  husband  under  my  charge. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  kind  invitation  from to  visit  him  in  the  country, 

but  I  am  so  busy  I  cannot  go.  I  have  had  more  patients  for  the  last  fort- 
night than  I  ever  had  before  at  one  time." 

The  following  allusion  to  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  productions 
occurs  in  the  same  letter : — 

"'The  Great  Unknown'  is  exciting  the  town  by  the  'Crusaders.'  1  saw 
it  played  the  day  after  the  book  was  published.  It  is  very  interesting,  and 
Mrs.  H.  Siddons  was  quite  irresistible  in  the  delivery  of  the  epilogue.  It 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  natural  language." 
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In  May,  1826,  Abram  Combe,  Andrew's  eldest  surviving 
brother,  fell  into  bad  health,  and  came  from  Orbiston,  in  Lanark- 
shire, to  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Andrew's  advice. 
Abram's  introduction  to  Mr.  Owen  is  mentioned  on  page  92  of 
this  work.  The  efiect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  appearance  of 
the  happy  children,  and  the  respectable,  well-doing  work-people, 
above  two  thousand  in  number,  whom  he  saw  at  the  spinning-mills 
of  New  Lanark,  was  instantaneous  and  indelible.  From  that  day 
he  became  enthusiastic  in  his  desire  to  do  something  practical  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working-men  of  Edin- 
burgh and  their  families.  He  possessed  large  organs  of  the  moral 
sentiments  and  of  the  observing  faculties,  with  an  active  tempera- 
ment; but  in  him  the  organs  of  Causality  were  considerably  smaller, 
in  relation  to  these  other  organs,  than  they  were  in  Andrew.  With 
similar  activity  of  mind,  therefore,  and  similar  desires  to  promote 
human  enjoyment,  the  two  brothers  followed  diflerent  lines  of 
action.  Abram  took  small  account  of  unfavorable  innate  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities,  of  the  force  of  inveterate  habits,  and  of  the 
effects  of  adverse  social  influences  which  he  had  not  the  power  to 
remove.  He  at  once  resorted  to  the  exposition  of  certain  moral 
and  intellectual  principles,  and  the  institution  of  practical  arrange- 
ments to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  believed  implicitly,  without 
the  benefit  of  experience,  in  the  efficacy  of  these  means  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  and  speedy  reclamation  of  the  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude, from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  to  induce  in  them  moral  and 
industrious  habits^  and  all  the  social  virtues  necessary  for  living 
in  community. 

Andrew,  on  the  other  hand,  viewins;  the  world  throu<xh  the  me- 
dium  of  his  own  organization,  sought  to  teach  principles  which, 
by  enlightening  and  vivifying  the  public  mind,  might  lead,  by 
slow  but  certain  steps,  to  general  improvement;  contenting  him- 
self in  the  mean  time  with  performing  such  acts  of  individual 
kindness  as  he  could  accomplish  in  his  private  sphere.  The 
brothers  held  many  amicable  discussions  on  their  respective  views 
of  human  nature,  and  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  advancing  its 
progress  in  virtue  and  happiness;  but  Abram  could  not  penetrate 
into  natural  causation  to  the  depths  which  Andrew  reached,  nor 
could  he  embrace  so  wide  a  circle  of  probable  contingencies  ;  and 
hence  they  never  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  concerning  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Owen's  doctrines. 
^  Abram  commenced  his  efforts  by  trying  to  carry  the  social  prin- 
ciples into  practice  among  a  number  of  workmen  placed,  by  cir- 
cumstances, under  his  personal  influence ;  and  he  subsequently 
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induced  a  number  of  philanthropic  individuals  to  join  him  in  pur- 
chasing the  estate  of  Orbiston,  and  in  erecting  on  it  dwelling-houses, 
school-rooms,  work-shops,  and  other  accommodations,  for  three 
hundred  persons.  Their  object  was  to  combine  agricultural  with 
manufacturing  industry,  on  the  principle  of  the  produce  belonging 
in  common  to  all  the  co-operators.  About  £36,000  were  expended 
in  this  enterprise. 

The  proprietors  invited  such  members  of  the  working-classes  as 
approved  of  Mr.  Owen's  principles,  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day 
with  their  wives  and  children,  at  Orbiston,  and  to  form  a  social 
community.  The  call  was  speedily  responded  to ;  the  houses 
were  tilled,  and  Abram  Combe  took  the  superintendence  of  the 
people  and  their  operations.  He  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
pecuniary  resources  and  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  scheme. 
For  a  brief  period,  he  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  success  ',  but,  al- 
though still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  his 
health  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  excessive  physical  and 
mental  exertion.  This  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
although  Andrew  gave  him  anxious  instructions  regarding  his 
health,  he  returned  to  his  labors  at  Orbiston,  and  only  partially 
observed  them.  The  consequence  was  that,  after  a  few  months  of 
imprudent  exertion,  he  came  again  to  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  and  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
in  George's  house.  The  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  Andrew  did 
everything  for  his  recovery  that  skill  and  kindness  could  dictate, 
and  they  succeeded  in  saving  him  from  immediate  death.  But 
the  malady  ended  in  pulmonary  consumption,  under  which  he  sank 
in  August,  1827. 

Abram  had  never  been  instructed  in  physiology,  and  had  never 
studied  phrenology;  and  Andrew  frequently  lamented  the  zeal 
with  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  purest  philanthropy,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  objects  which  a  profounder  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  might  have  shown  him  to  be  unattainable  by  the 
means  and  in  the  circumstances  then  at  his  command.  After  his 
death,  the  establishment  at  Orbiston  was  dissolved,  the  people 
were  dispersed,  the  land  and  buildings  were  sold,  a  great  loss  was 
sustained,  and  of  the  large  and  solid  fabrics  which  he  and  his 
coadjutors  reared,  not  one  stone  now  remains  above  another  to 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  their  benevolent  intentions.*  On  his 
death-bed,  he  became  convinced  of  the  errors  which  he  had  com- 

^  Abram  Combe  is  the  individual  referred  to  in  The  Constitiitioii  of  Man ^ 
chap.  V.  tec.  ii.  pages  1G8  and  248.     Eighth  edition,  post  8vo. 
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niitted  in  relation  to  his  health,  and  lamented  that  the  elements 
of  physiology  and  other  practical  sciences  had  not  been  taught 
to  him  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  place  of  the  Latin 
syntax  and  histories  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  which  had  formed 
the  staple  of  his  early  education. 

In  a  letter  to  Jean,  dated  12th  June,  1826,  Dr.  Combe  says: 
^^  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  reviewing  the  'System  of  Phrenology.'  That  is 
news  worth  staring  at;  and  yet  it  seems  true."  As  the  article 
alluded  to  was  not  published  till  the  subsequent  month  of  October, 
this  mention  of  it  in  June  is  curious,  as  indicating  how  delibe- 
rately it  must  have  been  prepared,  and  how  much  it  must  have 
been  talked  about  before  its  appearance,  for  Andrew  could  have 
heard  of  it  only  from  common  report. 

The  following  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  June,  1826,  addressed 
to  a  patient  in  the  country,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  medical  advice  : — 

To  Miss  A E . 


"Your  very  welcome  letter  of  11th  reached  me  late  last  night,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  ijive  you  much  consolation;  for  everything  you  state  ac- 
cords completely  with  wliat  I  told  you  a  week  ago,  viz.,  that  your  present 
ailments  arose,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  you  supposed,  from  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Your  '  Cautiousness'  being  active,  it  was  not  un- 
natural for  you  to  feel  apprehensive  about  the  lungs;  but  if  they  had  been 

in  great  danger,  neither  would  Dr.  have  ordered  you  porter  and  blue 

pill,  nor  would  I  have  prescribed  the  latter  and  seabathing.  The  vivacious 
activity  of  'Cautiousness'  depresses  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  none 
more  than  those  connected  with  digestion,  and  hence  it  doubles  the  influence 
of  actual  derangement  of  the  corresponding  organs  (the  stomach,  liver, 
&c.)  upon  the  general  system;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  derange- 
ment reacts  upon  'Cautiousness,'  and  aggravates  tlie  evil.  All  parts  of  the 
body  require  a  regular  supply  of  nervous  energy  from  the  brain,  and  with- 
out this,  they  stand  still.  It  is  like  the  steam  that  puts  the  machinery  in 
motion.  Stop  it,  and  the  function  stops,  as  in  syncope.  Diminish  it,  or  di- 
lute it,  the  function  will  become  slower  and  feebler,  while  the  organ  itself 
remains  otherwise  healthy.  The  breathing,  for  instance,  of  a  man  in  a 
passion  is  hurried  and  irregular;  but  it  is  his  brain,  and  not  his  lungs,  that 
is  at  fault.  A  panic  stricken  person  turns  pale,  scarcely  breathes,  and  per- 
haps falls  to  the  ground ;  but  it  is  the  brain,  and  not  the  face,  the  lungs,  or 
the  muscles,  that  is  affected.  Hence,  you  will  see  that  a  slighter  but  more 
permanent  emotion  may  affect,  in  a  slighter  but  also  in  a  more  permanent  de- 
gree, any  part,  especially  any  otherwise  weak  part  of  the  system,  and  yet 
little  or  no  actual  disease  be  present  in  the  latter,  and  hence  you  cannot  trust 
to  your  own  apprehension  for  correct  information.  For  example,  two  years 
ago  I  attended  an  elderly  lady  for  three  months,  who  insisted  that  her  liver 
and  heart  were  dreadfully  diseased;  but  there  was  no  symptom  of  any- 
thing but  an  affection  of  the  head  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  standing. 
She  would  not  believe  this,  but  referred  everything  to  the  liver.     She  and 
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I,  consequently,  soon  parted.  Last  month  she  died,  and,  having  expressed 
regret  that  the  prejudice  she  entertained  against  me  had  prevented  her 
again  caHing  me  in,  slie  left  an  urgent  request  that  I  should  be  present  at 
opening  her  body.  The  liver,  stomach,  and  heart  were  quite  sound,  but 
the  brain  was  greatly  diseased,  showing  that  the  pain,  palpitations,  &c., 
arose  from  it  alone.  I  tell  you  this,  because  you  may  see  and  take  comfort 
from  the  fact,  that  all  is  not  disease  tliat  seems  to  be  so;  and  that  '  Cau- 
tiousness,' with  all  its  imposing  gravity,  is  not  to  be  trusted  to,  unless  with 
a  certificate  from  '  Causality'  and  '  Comparison'  that  it  is  right.  Neither 
must  you  listen  to  fear,  if  it  tell  you  that  your  brain  must  be  afiected.  The 
case  alluded  to  was,  in  this  respect,  as  different  from  yours  as  possible. 
The  influence  of  '  Cautiousness'  to  which  I  allude,  is  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  on  the  pulse;  it  quickens  it  often  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
so  that  no  counting  can  be  depended  on  while  the  patient  is  noticing  the 
counter.  I  have  seen  a  difference  of  twenty  beats  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  from  attending  to  this. 

"Now,  as  anyone  that  has  ever  taken  an  emetic,  or  felt  seasickness, 
knows  full  well  the  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus  acts  in  its  turn  upon 
the  brain,  and  depresses  the  mental  vigor;  and  thus,  while  bile,  loaded 
stomach,  &c.,  make  one  low  and  miserable,  this  state  of  mind  acts,  in  its 
turn,  in  making  bad  worse.  But  the  reason  of  the  thing  being  known,  half 
the  evil  is  destroyed.  In  your  case,  then,  two  things  are  quite  obvious; 
\st.  The  liver  is  not  supplying  a  healthy  bile,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  disordered.  2c?.  There  is  what  is 
commonly  designated  nervous  irritability,  depending,  so  far  as  I  know, 
chiefly  on  overactive  '  Cautiousness.'  To  the  former,  the  appearances  de- 
scribed are  attributable ;  to  the  latter,  that  irritabihty  of  pulse  depending, 
not  on  fever,  but  on  nervous  excitement.  To  the  two  conjoined,  I  attribute 
the  numbness  which  I  have  sometimes  seen  to  an  annoying  extent  from 
the  same  causes. 

"  The  cough  and  other  pectoral  symptoms,  T  conceive,  arise  from  local 
sympathy  with  the  liver.  This  often  occurs.  The  perspiration  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Now  that  the  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoulder  is  gone, 
I  would  advise  you,"  &c.  &c.     [Here  specific  prescriptions  are  given.] 

His  advice  was  sought  by  liis  friends,  not  merely  in  medical 
cases,  but  in  many  of  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  the  17th  of  July,  1826,  is  his  reply  to  an 
application  for  his  opinion  regarding  the  line  of  usefulness  into 
which  a  young  lady,  in  dependent  circumstances,  known  to  him, 
might,  with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  be  introduced. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  Miss fit  for  higher  duties  than  any  she 

has  yet  fulfilled.  She  has  an  ambition  to  do  well,  but  she  has  never  yet 
been  put  in  the  right  road.  In  her,  the  organs  of  Self  Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  are  naturally  very  vigorous  ;  they  have  been  highly  cultivated, 
and  erected  into  ruling  motives,  and  their  possessor  is  at  the  age  of  their 
most  engrossing  activity ;  but  there  is  in  her  a  capacity  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual usefulness,  which,  by  judicious  education,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. When  we  consider  how  long  time,  and  how  much  drilling  and 
training  it  takes,  to  make  even  predominant  moral  faculties  act  harmoni- 
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ously  and  usefully  together,  we  need  not  despair  of  her  improvement,  if 
she  have  perseverance  sufficient,  and  be  judiciously  guided.  The  mode- 
rate size  of  her  organ  of  Individuality  is  her  greatest  drawback  as  an  in- 
structress. Individuality  is,  ;?ar  e.iTe//e?ice,  the  teaching  faculty.  It  delights 
in  details,  and  in  patient  repetition,  while  it  is  quick  in  observing  the  im- 
pression made.  In  this  she  is  rather  deficient,  and  I  doubt  whether,  with 
the  aid  of  her  other  facuhies,  which  give  her  what  is  called  common  sense, 
she  will  ever  be  very  successful  in  communicating  instruction  to  the  young. 
Again,  her  SelfEsteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  will  long  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  success  in  the  position  of  a  governess;  but  I  think  that,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  they  might  be  brought  under  the  control  of  her 
higher  faculties.  If,  however,  she  should  be  engaged  by  a  fomily  in  whom 
these  same  faculties  have  the  ascendency,  and  by  whom  distinction  is  pur- 
sued, and  respect  shown,  only  in  the  line  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, she  will  be  deteriorated  in  character,  and  rendered  miserable. 
They  will  look  down  on  her  as  an  inferior,  and  neglect  her,  and  this  will 
mortify  her  selflove, and  sour  her  temper;  while  they  will  worship  world's 
idols,  from  whose  shrines  she  will  be  excluded  by  her  humble  position. 
In  opposite  circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  right-principled  and 
generous  superiors,  she  would  rise  iti  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale. 
Every  proper  precaution  should  be  used  to  place  her  in  a  situation  calcu- 
lated to  give  scope  to  her  best  faculties,  and  to  avoid  exciting  those  which 
are  apt  to  impair  her  usefulness  and  happiness." 

As  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Combe  desired  to  secure,  wliercvcr 
it  was  possible,  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  his  patients  in  the 
remedial  measures  which  he  prescribed ;  but  experience  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  his  endeavors  to  attain  this  end  were  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  general  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
structure,  which  pervaded  even  educated  persons  in  all  ranks 
of  life.  He  thus  early  felt  himself  almost  forced  to  prepare  for 
the  press  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  health  which 
he  labored  to  enforce  in  practice ;  such  a  work  being  the  only 
means  of  saving  himself  from  the  ceaseless  labor  of  teaching  the 
same  truths  in  succession  to  each  patient  whose  conduct  he  de- 
sired to  guide.  Accordingly,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1826,  to  Miss  A B ,  he  says  : — 

"I  told  you  what  to  do  after  eating,  but  I  omitted  to  tell  you  what  to  do 
before.  Eating  imviediately  after  exercise,  is  known  by  wide  observation  to 
be  hurtful.  Half  an  hour's  rest  is  the  least  that  is  proper;  but  when  no 
choice  is  left,  a  very  moderate  meal  is  the  most  salubrious,  if  eaten  imme- 
diately after  exercise.  I  shall  try  some  day  whether  I  have  the  power  of 
making  an  intelligible  exposition  of  some  of  our  chief  functions,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  try  if  you  can  preserve  them  in  health.  I  expected  at 
last  to  have  got  a  few  days'  recreation  as  a  prelude  to  the  winter  campaign, 
but  it  is  truly  said  '  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked;'  for  on  Saturday  night  I 
got  an  urgent  four-tirnes-a  day  case,  which  I  cannot  leave  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  very  likely  something  else  will  cast  up.     However,  I  have  been 
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so  well  this  season  that  1  do   not  much  care.     I  am  very  thankful  for  the 
past,  and  can  still  amuse  myself  anticipating  the  future." 

In  October,  1826,  the  expected  criticism,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  of  George  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  an  elaborate,  eloquent,  and 
sarcastic  article,  intended  to  crush  phrenology  for  ever.  George 
replied  to  it  in  a  letter  dated  31st  October,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, published  first  as  a  pamplet,  and  subsequently  in  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iv.,  page  1.  Andrew  contributed  largely  to 
the  physiological  argument  in  the  reply.  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
A B ,  dated  Cth  December,  1826,  he  writes  : — 

"  My  brother's  'Letter'  is  in  the  second  edition,  1000  copies  having  been 
sold  in  a  month,  although  a  pamphlet  rarely  reaches  a  sale  of  500.  The 
Phrenological  Society  dined  in  Barry's  Hotel,  on  the' 23d  November,  most 
sociably  and  agreeably.  Among  the  toasts,  the  health  of  Mr.  Jelfrey,  as  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  cause,  was  given  with  much  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  and  warmly  received.  A  letter  from  Professor  Caldwell,  of  the 
United  States  (mentioned  on  page  93),  and  one  from  Dr.  Otto,  Copenha- 
gen, arrived  very  opportunely  from  opposite  quarters,  with  the  best  news. 
The  King  of  Denmark  had  attended  Dr.  Gall's  lectures  many  years  ago, 
and,  having  read  Dr.  Otto"s  book,  he  appointed  him  physician  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, tliat  he  might  make  useful  observations  if  phrenology  was  true, 
and  correct  his  ideas  if  it  was  not.     This  was  liberal." 

The  ridicule  with  which  jMr.  Jeffrey,  and  other  opponents, 
had  treated  the  fundamental  j)riRciple  of  phrenology,  that,  in  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  size  in  the  organ  is,  C3eteris  paribus, 
a  measure  of  the  power  of  its  function,  led  Dr.  Combe  to  enter 
on  an  elaborate  investigation  of  this  subject;  and  he  produced  an 
essay  "  On  the  influence  of  Organic  Size  on  Energy  of  Function, 
particularly  as  applied  to  the  Organs  of  the  External  Senses  and 
Brain,"  which  was  read  before  the  Phrenological  Society  on  30th 
November,  1826,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.  The  introduction  explains  its  scope  and 
object : — 

"  To  an  individual  unaccj[uainted  with  physiology,  and  whose 
attention  has  never  before  been  directed  to  the  observation  of  the 
mutual  connection  of  mind  and  matter,  and  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  actual  extent  to  which  the  mental  manifestations  are  affected 
by  every  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  no  part  of  the 
phrenological  doctrines  seems  at  first  sight  so  '  inherently  absurd' 
and  destitute  of  foundation,  as  that  fundamental  principle  which 
affirms  power  or  energy  of  function  to  be  always,  cseteris  paribus, 
in  exact  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organ ;  and  yet,  so  f^ir  is  this 
11 
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from  being  ^contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  our  known  organs/*  as 
is  generally  supposed  by  the  unthinking,  and  taught  even  by  men 
of  no  mean  reputation,  that  it  is  in  reality  a  general  law  of  naturey 
pervading  all  created  ohjects,  animate  ami  inanimate,  and,  conse- 
quently, affecting  the  brain  in  common  with  every  other  part  of 
the  body.  As  this,  however,  is  a  cardinal  point,  in  regard  to  which 
much  confusion  and  misapprehension  prevail,  it  may  not  bo  amiss 
to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  its  elucidation. 

"The  principle  of  Size,  as  maintained  and  demonstrated  by 
the  phrenologists,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat,  is,  not  that  organic 
size  is  the  only,  but  that  it  is  one  condition,  and  a  most  import- 
ant one,  in  producing  energy  of  function  ;  and  that  hence,  where 
ALL  OTHER  CONDITIONS  ARE  EQUAL,  there  increase  of  size  will 
invariably  indicate  increased  intensity  of  function.  Now,  it  is  no 
small  presumption  in  favor  of  the  inherent  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion, that  no  opponent  has  yet  ventured  cither  to  deny  or  to  dispute 
it,  without  having  first  misstated  or  misrepresented  its  meaning. 
For,  instead  of  fairly  grappling  with  it,  as  laid  down  in  all  the 
phrenological  writings,  those  of  our  opponents  who  have  ever 
attacked  it,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  among  the  number,  have  chosen  uni- 
formly to  represent  it  as  affirming  that  organic  size  is  the  only  and 
exclusive  condition  of  energy  of  function,  and  have  brought  wit, 
fact,  and  argument  into  play  to  upset,  not  our  statement,  but  this 
their  own  absurd  misrepresentation ;  and  having  succeeded  in  this 
very  easy  attempt,  they  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  they  had  actually  withdrawn  the  prop  which  alone 
supported  the  phrenological  edifice,  and  that,  of  course,  the  latter 
was  fast  crumbling  to  its  fall.  How  much  they  have  erred  in 
thus  proceeding,  and  how  little  of  consistency  and  of  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  such  statements  and  opinions  as,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  they  have  hazarded  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense  and 
external  nature  in  general,  will  presently  appear  when  we  shall 
have  shown  that  the  principle  in  dispute,  instead  of  being  con- 
trary to,  is,  in  reality,  in  strict  harmony  with,  ^  the  analogy  of  all 
our  known  organs.' '' 

This  principle  in  physiology  was  now,  for  the  fii'st  time,  scien- 
tifically discussed,  and  its  universal  truth  and  great  practical  im- 
portance expounded.  The  consequences,  indeed,  which  flow  from 
it,  are  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  adequately  or  generally  ap- 
preciated; but  as  Nature  is  persistent  in  her  course  of  action,  and 
litera  scripta  manet,  the  time  will  come  when  the  public  mind  will 
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awaken  to  its  true  import.  Suffice  it  here  to  remark,  that  if  the 
power  of  each  mental  organ  to  execute  its  function,  bears,  cseteris 
paribus,  a  relation  to  its  size,  it  follows  that,  under  this  condition, 
the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions  is,  in 
each  individual,  the  measure  of  his  capacity  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  races  of  men,  it 
forms  the  index  of  their  natural  adaptation  for  civilization,  and 
a  useful  guide  to  the  laws  and  institutions  suited  to  their  dispo- 
sitions. 

In  a  letter  dated  5th  January^  1827,  also  to  Miss  A B , 

he  writes : — 

"  Last  nij^-ht  my  Lrother  read  one-half  of  a  paper  On  the  Harmony  between 
the  Mental  and  Moral  Constitution  of  Man  and  the  Laws  of  Physical  Nature, 
and  will  read  the  remainder  next  Thursday.  It  is  nearly  a  new  applica- 
tion of  i)hrenology,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  in  a  practical  point  of  view^, 
that  has  yet  been  made.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Gordon  and  Thomson  were  pre- 
sent, and  much  interest  seemed  to  be  excited.  The  main  object  is  to  show 
that  all  the  laws  which  God  has  instituted  for  the  government  of  this 
world,  are  characterized  by  the  purest  benevolence,  and  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  happiness  of  His  creatures;  and  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this,  and,  consequently,  that  even  in  this  world  a  much  higher  degree  of 
happiness  is  attainable  than  has  hitherto  been  witnessed.  This,  you  will 
perceive,  is  not  new;  but  the  clearness,  consistency,  and  practical  facilities 
which  phrenology  communicates  to  it,  make  it,  in  reality,  unlike  and  supe- 
rior to  any  exposition  yet  given.  It  is  this  which  furnishes  the  connecting 
link  between,  and  the  usefulness  of,  the  different  sciences,  instead  of  leaving 
them,  as  they  now  too  much  are,  mere  exercises  for  the  understanding. 
The  full  exposition  will  be  too  long  for  the  Journal,  but  he  thinks  of  pub- 
lishing it  separately." 

This  is  the  first  notice  of  The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered 
in  Relation  to  External  Objects,  a  work  which  has  since  obtained 
a  large  circulation,  and  led  to  not  a  little  controversy. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  success  of  George  and  Andrew 
Combe  in  their  several  professions,  they  left  their  residence  in 
Brown  Square,  and  in  May,  1827,  removed  to  No.  25  Northum- 
berland Street,  in  the  New  Town. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Br.  Combe  to  his  niece.  Miss 
Cox,  in  September,  1827,  records  an  incident  which  gave  him 
great  pleasure,  and  served  to  encourage  him  in  his  professional 
exertions  : — 

"Tell  your  aunt  Jean,"  says  he,  "that  I  stand  in  great  need  of  a  friend 
to  keep  me  down  just  now.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Mackenzie  have  left 
town  to-day,  and  they  have  presented  me  with  a  handsome  silver  coffee- 
pot, inscribed,  'To  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.,  from  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Mackenzie,  in  testimony  of  their  high  estimation  of  his  character,  and  of 
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their  deeply-felt  gratitude  for  his  most  kind,  and  friendly,  and  unceasing  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  their  much-lamented  daughter — 1827.'  If  I  can  stand 
this,  you  will  think  it  more  than  might  have  been  expected;  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  so  totally  unexpected,  that  my  mind  was  for  a  time  quite  melted  by 
it.  To  me  it  is  a  very  valuable  memorial,  and  gratifies  many  faculties 
besides  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation." 

The  high  estimation  here  expressed  by  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Mackenzie  for  Dr.  Combe  continued  unabated  and  unclouded 
during  their  lives.  Sir  George  survived  him  only  about  fifteen 
months,  his  first  wife  having  predeceased  him. 

The  Phrenological  Society  having  proposed  to  elect  him  its  presi- 
dent, he  wrote  the  following  humorous  letter,  in  which,  under  the 
guise  of  a  third  person,  he  urges  his  own  disqualifications  for  the 
ofiice.  Its  only  interest  consists  in  its  containing  a  delineation 
by  himself  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  mental  constitution. 

"  To  William  Scott,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 

"  Ediitburgh,  26th  November,  1827. 

•'  Having,  on  the  evening  of  our  last  meeting,  accidentally  heard  that  a 
plot  is  on  foot  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  President  a  very  ivorthy  friend  of 
mine,  for  whom  I  have  long  felt  the  greatest  affection  and  respect,  but  of 
whose  fitness  for  the  office  I  entertain  sundry  well-grounded  doubts,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  calling  upon  you,  whose  influence  in  the  Society's  councils 
is  justly  so  great,  to  consider  the  matter  well  and  anxiously  before  you 
allow  any  body  of  conspirators,  however  respectable,  to  put  into  your  shoes 
a  successor  who  may  be  totally  unable  to  fill  them. 

"  I  urge  the  following  reasons  to  show  my  friend's  inability  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office : — 

"  First,  then,  a  very  essential  requisite  for  the  president  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  power  of  communicating  his  ideas  with  that  degree,  at  least,  of 
fluency,  that  shall  not  lacerate  the  Benevolence  of  the  members,  in  their 
eflbrts  at  listening  to  and  understanding  him.  Now,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  qualification  the  individual  proposed  has  always  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  displaying  in  a  rare  degree  of  perfection. 

"Another  requisite,  perhaps  not  less  essential,  is  that  he  should  have 
some  ready  command  of  ideas  connected  M^ith  the  subjects  under  discussion  ; 
but  I  have  my  friend's  own  authority  (and  whose  can  be  better  ?)  for  stat- 
ing that  this  qualification,  if  possessed  by  him  at  all,  is  so  only  in  that  minute 
degree  that  makes  its  existence  altogether  imperceptible  (in  any  other  case 
I  should  have  added  '  to  the  hearer,^  but  in  his,  I  must  say)  to  the  bystander. 

"  A  third  requisite  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  ideas  and  to  the  command 
of  words  already  mentioned,  he  should  (in  accordance  with  the  law  of  size 
being  a  measure  of  power),  have  a  thorax  and  larynx  large  and  powerful 
enough  to  receive  and  to  expel,  with  sufficient  force  and  velocity,  that 
quantity  of  air  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  audible,  and  parti- 
cularly of  intelligible,  sounds — endowments  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  the 
proposed  individual  could  never  boast  of  enjoying. 

"A  fourth  requisite  is,  that  the  person  who  is  destined  to  oooupy  such  an 
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ostensible  situation  in  the  Society's  meetings  should  have  an  external  as- 
pect, or  what  we  call  the  natural  language,  of  perfect  civility  at  least,  if  not 
of  suavity.  Now,  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  your  proposed  successor, 
although  by  no  means  ferocious  in  his  habits,  does  not  always  present  this 
agreeable  phasis  of  character  in  his  outward  man,  even  when  his  inner  is 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity. 

"  A  fifth  consideration  is,  that  looking  forward  to  the  approaching  visit 
of  our  great  and  illustrious  founder  (Dr.  Spurzheim),  it  becomes  a  positive 
duty  in  the  Society  to  have  some  one  at  its  head,  who,  like  yourself,  may 
be  able  to  preside  with  dignity  and  success  both  at  its  philosophical  and 
convivial  meetings;  a  function  for  which  I  know  that  the  proposed  gentle- 
man holds  himself  remarkably  unqualified;  as  he  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  at  a  convivial  meeting  in  particular,  the  very  sight  of  his  face 
(for  by  some  strange  mechanical  manosuvre  his  body,  notwithstanding  its 
being  two  good  ells  in  length,  frequently  almost  disappears  from  sight),* 
at  the  head  of  a  table  would  suffice  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  a  whole  even- 
ing, however  determined  to  be  happy  the  company  might  be.  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  solemnity  of  his  natural  language  would  actually 
endanger  the  curdling  of  the  generous  cream  which  generally  accompanies 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Barry's  much  admired  puddings  and  apple-pies  ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  the  company,  even  the  slightest  tendency  that  way  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

"  A  sixth  reason  is,  that  the  person  elected  should,  on  occasion,  be  able 
to  say  a  ^ew  civil  things  in  the  way  of  compliment,  and  in  an  agreeable 
way,  as  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  as  a  persuader,  '  Love  of  Approba- 
tion' is  too  influential  a  personage  to  be  treated  with  neglect  or  disrespect. 
Now,  it  is  historically  recorded  of  the  intended  victim  of  your  Benevolence, 
that  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  heard  to  utter  a  purely  civil  compliment  in 
his  whole  life;  and  when  I  add  that  his  hairs  are  beginning  to  turn  gray, 
you  will  allow,  that  to  expect  him  to  begin  now  with  success  would  be  in 
utter  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  phrenological  science,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  thouglit  of. 

"Lastly,  on  all  grand  occasions,  societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  should 
always  set  their  best  foot  foremost,  if  they  wish  to  command  respect.  Now, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (and  I  know  that  my  friend  will  excuse  me 
for  it),  that  your  proposed  successor  is  by  no  means  the  foot  that  ought  to 
be  put  foremost  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  event  as  a  visit  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim. 

"  Finally,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  you  persist  in  nominating  the  said 
gentleman  to  the  said  high  office,  you  will  excite  his  Cautiousness  to  such 
a  degree  as  will  not  greatly  add  to  the  already  dim  lustre  of  his  manifesta- 
tions. And,  to  conclude,  if  the  Society  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted 
wisdom,  please  to  elect  a  better  qualified  person  to  succeed  yourself,  1  shall 
answer  for  it,  that  the  individual  proposed  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  intention,  and  hold  hiiTiself  equally  honored  as  if  he  were  seated  in  the 
chair  which  you,  sir,  have  occupied  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Society  ; 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  private  station  for 

*  Dr.  Combe's  tall  stature  arose  chiefiv  from  the  length  of  his  lower  extre- 
mities, and  as  in  sitting  he  reclined  a  good  deal  backwards,  from  weakness,  he 
appeared  rather  short  at  table. 
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which  his  development  has  fitted  him,  leaving  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended  the  possession  of  the  honors  which  they  are  best  able  to  bear. 

"  In  thus  freely  stating  and  urging  my  opinions  on  this  most  important 
subject,  you  may  perhaps  wonder  what  motives  can  have  induced  me,  who 
may  almost  be  styled  the  silent  gentleman,  to  break  through  my  usual  habits 
of  taciturnity  so  far  as  to  address  you  at  such  length;  but  the  simple  fact  is, 
that  your  proposed  successor  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  ; 
we  played  together  in  infancy,  were  at  school  together  in  boyhood,  studied 
together,  and  traveled  together  in  youth,  shared  together  in  many  moving 
accidents  by  sea  and  land,  and  liave  lived  together  so  long  that  my  hair,  like 
his,  is  already  turning  to  gray.  In  this  way,  I  feel  interested  in  his  happi- 
ness and  fortunes,  as  if  they  were  my  own  ;  and  it  is  to  save  him  from  new 
trials  that  I  now  exert  myself  and  intrude  upon  your  attention,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  take  the  case  into  your  serious  consideration  and  act  with  true 
benevolence.  Meantime,  then,  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  Mr.  President, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

Andrew  Combe." 

Tliis  epistle  was  read  to  tlie  Society  on  29tli  November,  1827; 
but  the  members,  although  much  amused  by  Dr.  Combe's  humor- 
ous representation  of  his  own  deficiencies,  declined  to  give  eifect 
to  his  objections,  and  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  chair,  the 
duties  of  which  he  ably  discharged.  The  following  letter,  written 
to  a  young  patient,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  dated  10th 
February,  1829. 

To  Miss  C D . 

"  Mt  dear  Madam — I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  in  conversation, 
the  expectation  which  Dr.  Thomson  and  I  formed  of  your  future  progress 
towards  recovery,  provided  you  yourself  lend  that  assistance  which  we 
confidently  anticipate  from  your  own  good  sense,  and  which,  you  will  allow 
me  to  add,  is  doubly  due  from  you  towards  those  excellent  friends  who 
have  already  sacrificed  so  much  for  you,  and  whose  duties  towards  you 
would  be  rendered  light  and  pleasant  in  no  small  degree  by  your  zealously 
devoting  yourself  to  do  every,  even  the  minutest  thing,  that  can  promote 
your  restoration.  I  am  anxious  to  impress  this  upon  you  ;  for,  to  speak 
plainly,  I  am  afraid  that  your  persisting  to  lie  with  the  chest  uncovered  and 
the  feet  cold,  when  you  have  been  so  often  warned  of  their  bad  effects  in 
retarding  your  getting  well,  is,  when  carefully  examined,  not  only  a  failure 
in  duty  towards  yourself  in  neglecting  that  measure  of  health  which  the 
Creator  has  committed  to  your  charge,  but  it  is  also  a  failure  of  duty  to- 
wards those  who  have  so  cheerfully  dedicated  their  time  and  trouble  to 
your  comfort  and  recovery.  All  of  us  are  too  apt  to  look  only,  or,  at  least, 
too  much,  at  what  we  have  to  expect  frojn  others,  and  concern  ourselves 
greatly  too  little  about  what  we  owe  to  those  about  us;  and,  in  reminding 
you  of  the  necessity  of  exacting  as  little  unnecessary  trouble  and  attention 
as  i:)ossible  from  your  neighbors,  I  merely  do  what  I  thank  my  friends  for 
doing  by  me,  and  what  in  ray  heart  I  believe  you  will  inwardly  thank  me 
for  in  return.  You  have  good  sense  and  good  feeling  enough  to  bear  being 
put  right,  when  you  go  wrong,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  yourself    Suppose, 
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for  instance,  that  by  neglecting  warmth  to  the  feet  and  chest,  and  by  sitting 
up  in  bed  for  ten  minutes  now  and  then,  you  postpone  the  period  of  your 
recovery  a  month  or  six  weeks  (which  is  a  very  low  estimate),  what  does 
it  amount  to  in  plain  language?  Just  to  this  ;  that  for  a  certain  disagree- 
able feeling  caused  by  stockings,  &c.,  you  consent  to  injure  your  own  health 
and  impair  your  own  usefulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impose  a  duty  of 
attendance  and  restraint  upon  your  friends,  for  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
when  by  sacrificing  as  much  of  your  own  comfort  for  a  time  as  they  liabitu- 
ally  do  of  theirs  for  your  sake,  you  w^ould  spare  them  this  extra  demand 
upon  their  kindness.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  if  they  were  to  refuse  you 
a  service  because  its  performance  would  be  in  some  respects  disagreeable 
to  them.  But  this,  I  am  sure,  requires  only  to  be  laid  plainly  before  you  to 
insure  every  exertion  on  your  own  part.  I  admit  most  readily  that  your 
patience  and  judgment  have  been  long  and  severely  tried,  and  I  am  glad 
to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  you  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, sustained  the  trial ;  but  for  this  very  reason  that  you  have  done  well,  I 
would  have  you,  if  possible,  do  better.  Perfection  none  of  us  can  reach  ; 
but  the  higher  we  aim,  the  higher  we  are  likely  to  attain.  And  if  you  knew 
the  positive  delight  it  gives  to  a  professional  adviser  to  find  every  effort 
readily  and  cordially  seconded  by  his  patients,  you  w^ould  be  impelled,  even 
on  that  ground,  to  stretch  a  point  to  fulfil  his  injunctions.  Both  as  an  ad- 
viser and  as  a  patient,  I  can  say  from  experience,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
pleasing  mode  of  manifesting  grateful  feelings  for  professional  services  than 
that  of  zealous  and  hearty  cooperation, 

"Having  said  thus  much,  I  shall  add  nothing  more  to  induce  you  kever 
to  sit  up,  and  always  to  keep  the  chest  and  feet  warm,  except  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  shorten  the  period  of  your  probation  by  several  weeks ; 
and  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  happily  at  an  end. 

"As  I  am  writing  at  any  rate,  you  will  not  object  to  a  few  words  being 
appended  on  the  subject  of  phrenology.  All  knowledge  is  useful,  and  is 
to  be  valued  only  for  its  use;  and,  therefore,  the  first  question  in  acquiring 
a  new  truth,  is.  How  may  I  turn  it  to  account?  Now,  there  is  a  use  which, 
in  your  present  situation,  you  may  make  of  phrenology;  and  it  is  simple 
enough.  You  may  pass  your  faculties  in  review  daily,  and  inquire  of  each 
what  it  has  been  about.  If  it  has  been  too  active,  keep  it  resolutely  within 
limits  next  day.  If  too  indolent,  stir  it.  If  Combativeness  has  advanced 
opposition,  tell  it  so;  and  do  not  allow  the  organ  of  Language  to  supply  it 
with  a  single  word  till  the  fitis  off.  If  Self  Esteem  or  Acquisitiveness  ask 
anything  inconsiderately,  set  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  to  judge 
between  you  and  others  by  exchanging  places.  At  night,  ask  Benevolence 
what  good  it  has  led  you  to  do  to  day,  in  sparing  others  and  adding  to  their 
happiness.  Put  a  similar  question  to  Conscientiousness,  to  Veneration,  to 
Love  of  Approbation,  to  Adhesiveness,  to  intellect,  &c.,  and  if  they  cannot 
give  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  take  them  to  task,  and 
resolve  on  enforcing  better  behavior.  Phrenology  tells  you  that  you  have 
such  faculties,  and  He  who  made  them  did  not  make  them  in  vain.  To 
me  it  seems  an  invaluable  service  done  by  phrenology,  that  it  puts  it  out  of 
a  man's  power  to  blind  himself  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  exists;  and  if 
he  fails  to  execute  them,  he  does  it  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  wilful  negli- 
gence. If  God  has  implanted  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
&c..  He  made  them  to  be  exercised;  and  if  we  do  not  exercise  them,  ours, 
in  every  sense,  will  be  the  fault  and  the  punishment. 
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"  On  reading  tliis  over,  I  perceive  in  it  a  mixture  of  motives,  sketched 
rather  than  filled  up ;  but  if  you  cannot  discover  the  meaning,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  explain  myself  more  fully. 

"  I  shall  expect  the  leaf  to  be  fairly  turned  over  and  pinned  down  when 
I  see  you  again,  and  am^  meantime,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LETTERS  BY  DR.  COMBE  ON  MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS  : — ON  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  MIND — ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  ON 
THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELING — ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  RECEIVING  AND  BE- 
STOWING KINDNESS. — TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. — LETTER 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  DR.  COMBE. — LETTER  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN. — LETTER  TO  DR.  CLARK — TO  A  PATIENT. 

In  1829  and  1830,  Dr.  Combe  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  no  incidents  occurred  requiring  special  notice  in  his 
biography.  His  letters,  during  these  years,  form  a  voluminous 
and  striking  record  of  his  zeal,  activity,  and  judgment.  The  fol- 
lowing are  selected,  as  being  either  characteristic  of  himself,  or 
interesting  from  their  topics. 

ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND. 

"Edinburgh,  5//i  May,  1830. 

u  To  E F ,  Esq.,  Devonshire. 

^^I  resolved  to  write  to  you,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  exercise  of  the  brain  and  mind,  and  Avhich 
shows  in  what  respect  your  present  state  of  health  arises  from  the 
circumstances  and  excitement  in  which  you  live.  During  life,  every 
active  thought  and  every  working  of  feeling  are  attended  by,  and 
cannot  occur  without,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  brain ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  subjected  by  the  Creator  to  all  the  laws  of  organized 
and  animal  life,  it  follows  that  all  mental  excitement  implies  an 
equal  degree  of  cerebral  excitement ;  and  that  if  the  mind  be  very 
long  or  highly  stimulated  by  any  subject  addressed  either  to  feel- 
ing or  intellect,  the  brain  will  also  enter  into  the  same  state.  When 
we  arc  wearied  by  application,  and  unable  to  continue  study,  for 
instance,  from  exhausted  power,  it  is  not  the  immaterial  principle 
which  is  tired,  or  which  requires  repose  and  sleep;  it  is  the  material 
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organ  wliich,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  animal 
system,  suffers  fatigue  from  over-exercise,  and  contracts  disease. 
Hence  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  however  delightful 
the  study  we  are  engaged  in,  or  however  important  and  high  in 
their  nature  the  feelings  we  are  cultivating  may  be,  if  we  go  be- 
yond that  point,  eitlier  in  duration  or  intensify,  of  exercise  which 
the  mind  (influenced  as  it  is  by  the  constitution  of  its  organ)  can 
bear  with  impunity,  we  transgress  a  law  of  God  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  so,  as  much  as  if  we  neglected  these  altogether.  Now,  from 
everything  that  I  can  learn,  this  seems  to  be  your  course  of  action; 
and  it  is  so  serious  an  error  that  I  must  not  allow  you  to  go  on 
committing  it  without  making  an  effort  to  point  it  out  to  you,  and 
to  induce  you  to  forsake  it. 

"  The  brain,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  regulated  by  the 
same  laws  of  exercise  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  too  little 
employed,  it  becomes  weak;  if  moderately  and  regularly  exercised 
in  all  its  parts,  its  state  becomes  that  of  health  and  vigor ;  and  if 
too  much  exercised,  it  becomes  not  only  irritable  and  excitable,  but 
weak  and  incapable  of  resistance;  just  as,  when  a  man  overworks 
himself,  he  lies  restless  and  uneasy,  instead  of  falling  into  the  sound 
sleep  which  follows  from  moderate  exercise.  If  some  mental 
powers  are  kept  in  constant  activity,  and  others  are  never  used, 
you  bring  opposite  causes  into  operation  to  produce  weakness  and 
disease  in  the  same  brain,  and  induce  a  proneness  to  irregular  ac- 
tion. But  the  Creator  obviously  endowed  man  only  with  powers 
which  He  considered  necessary,  and  intended  to  he  used;  and  in  at- 
taching infirmity  as  a  consequence  to  both  neglect  and  excess  of 
action.  He  clearly  pointed  out  his  will  to  be,  that  all  should  be 
employed,  and  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  engross  our  whole 
time  and  attention,  however  exalted  their  objects  and  high  their 
functions. 

"Now,  my  fear  is  that  you  are  living  under  an  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  devotional  feelings,  and  that  you  are  training  these 
to  a  permanence  of  action  which  is  incompatible  with  the  health 
of  the  structure  vrith  which  Grod  has  connected  them,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  which  you  are  infringing.  Some  constitutions  can 
withstand  excitement  longer  than  others,  but  sooner  or  later  all 
give  way.  Another  effect  also  follows,  which  is  worth  attending 
to.  All  the  functions  of  the  body  are  dependent  on  the  brain 
for  nervous  energy  to  enable  them  to  act,  and  if  this  be  too  much 
concentrated  in  the  head  by  continual  mental  activity,  the  other 
parts,  such  ,as  the  stomach  and  lungs,  suffer  from  the  deficiency; 
and  impaired  general  health  is  the  result. 
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^^If,  therefore,  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  at  present  (and 

will  be  still  more  so  in shire)  in  the  way  of  having  some  of 

your  feelings  either  intensely  excited  or  kept  long  in  a  state  of 
activity,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  I  would  just  urge  upon 
you  that  a  still  higher  duty  calls  upon  you  to  forego  the  pleasure 
attending  the  earlier  stages  of  the  excitement,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  consequences  of  putting  yourself  in  the  way  of  it, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  serious  than  you  or  any  other 
creature  have  a  right  to  expose  yourself  to.  I  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  see  a  gentleman  whose  intellect  and  feelings  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  great  activity,  with  insufficient  intervals  of  rest  and 
change  of  subject.  His  excellent  constitution  enabled  him  to 
despise  all  warnings  for  about  two  years,  but  then  his  account  was 
summed  up.  His  fatigued  and  jaded  brain  fairly  stood  still,  and 
the  balance  hung  long  between  idiocy  and  fever.  Fortunately,  the 
latter  i3revailed,  and  for  weeks  he  lay  motionless  and  almost  sense- 
less, and  then  slowly  recovered.  He  saw  his  error  when  too  late, 
and  was  grateful  that  his  mind  was  left  to  him. 

"This  was  an  extreme  case,  for  the  application  had  been  in- 
tense ;  but  if  I  do  not  err,  yours  is  similar  in  nature,  although 
different  in  degree.  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  to  you,  as  an 
example,  the  case  of  an  individual  whom  you  do  not  know,  and 
who  presents  so  strongly  the  appearance  of  a  person  some  of  whose 
faculties  are  overstrained,  and  others  weak  from  inactivity,  that  I 
never  think  of  him  without  anxiety.  So  far  as  my  limited  inter- 
course with  him  went  (but  as  this  was  limited  I  speak  with  diffi- 
dence), he  seemed  to  me  so  much  under  the  habitual  dominion  of 
excited  devotional  feelings,  that  the  faculties  connected  with  other 
interests  were  so  far  weakened,  that  he  could  not,  by  any  effort, 
get  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  any  other  subject  long  enough  to  see 
its  true  relations.  This,  however,  is  not  a  healthy  state ;  for  no 
mind  is  so  well  prepared  to  take  right  views  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  and  of  the  duties  which  He  requires  at 
our  hands,  as  that  which  is  fully  capable  of  comprehending  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  manifestations  of  his  power  both 
in  the  internal  and  external  creations,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  latter  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man. 
So  far  from  being  alive  to  external  existences  of  any  kind,  or  even 
of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing submission  to  the  laws  which  God  has  appointed  to  regulate 

these,  Mr. presents  the  aspect  of  a  person  walking  through 

the  world  fixed  in  contemplation  on  higher  scenes,  and  scarcely 
aware  of  beinf]j  in  it. 
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"  Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
any  one  devoted  exclusively  to  worldly  interests  and  pursuits. 
But  as  we  are  placed,  by  higher  wisdom  than  our  own,  in  a  mate- 
rial world,  are  charged  with  duties  having  a  reference  to  our  situa- 
tion, and  gifted  with  faculties  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  a  due 
interest  in  worldly  things  and  worldly  duties,  I  think  that  we  may 
err  as  much  in  holding  these  to  be  beneath  us  as  in  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  them.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  most  beneficial  way  of  exciting  religious  feeling  is,  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  God,  and  to  seek  con- 
stantly to  act  in  obedience  to  all  his  laws.  By  attending  to  the 
conditions  of  health,  for  example,  and  to  the  clue  employment  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  He  has  given  us,  we  show  our 
respect  to  Him;  for  the  truest  homage  which  we  can  render  to 
any  being,  is  to  seek  to  Icnoio  him  and  to  obey  his  will;  and  if 
He  has  given  us  faculties  which  we  do  not  choose  to  consider 
worthy  of  employment,  instead  of  being  humble  instruments  in 
his  hand,  we  set  ourselves  up  against  Him  in  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption. 

''  The  obvious  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  the  Creator  hav- 
ing given  us  faculties  which  take  an  interest  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  fellow  creatures,  which  are  intended  to  regulate  our 
dealings  and  intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  and  which  delight  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge  of 
the  external  world,  and  also  given  us  muscles,  and  other  organs, 
wherewith  to  accomplish  the  commands  of  the  will,  ALL  of  which 
require  regular  clai'l^  exercise  to  kcejy  them  in  health,  we  ought,  instead 
of  devoting  our  faculties  exclusively  to  one  object,  to  employ  them 
upon  all  in  their  relative  spheres,  and  to  give  due  exercise  to  the 
body  at  the  same  time.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  your 
mode  of  life  to  say  how  far  you  depart  from  this  rule ;  but  having 
the  principle  before  you,  you  will  easily  ascertain  this  for  yourself. 
But  as  the  fact  is  obvious  that  you  are  living  under  too  great  and 
exclusive  excitement,  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  variety  of  employments,  and  of  giving  the  brain 
repose  and  the  body  strength  by  greater  muscular  exercise,  with, 
if  possible,  an  object  in  view,  such  as  digging  in  a  garden,  work- 
ing with  tools,  and  riding.  Coupled  with  this  I  would  recommend 
the  tepid  bath,  cold  to  the  head,  good  diet,  and  strict  attention  to 
the  bowels.  Walking,  with  an  ohject  in  view,  is  an  admirable 
preventive,  and  was  felt  so  much  to  be  so  by  one  of  my  patients, 
who  suffered  from  this  cause,  that  he  voluntarily  walked  twenty 
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miles  a  day,  for  weeks  in  succession^  botanizing^  and  got  quite 
well. 

"  If  you  attend  to  these  directions,  viz.,  to  avoid  excitement  of 
the  mind  in  the  one  exclusive  direction,  to  take  an  interest  in 
other  pursuits,  and  to  persevere  in  daily  out-door  exercise,  such 
as  gardening  affords,  you  will  gain  mental  power  and  nervous 
vigor;  and,  in  that  state,  taking  eight  grains  calumba,  and  as 
many  of  valerian,  and  three  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  thrice  a-day, 
would  be  very  useful ;  but,  unless  the  cause  be  removed,  this,  or 
any  other  medicine  would  do  no  good.^^ 

The  next  letter  relates  to  the  case  of  a  j^oung  lady  who  was  ill 
of  consumption,  and  subsequently  died.  It  was  written  to  Miss 
E F ;  and  treats  of 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS. 

"Edinburgh,  10th  July,  1S30. 

"  I  have  only  an  hour's  notice  of  an  opportunity  to  London, 
and  so  must  again  be  very  brief.     Indeed,  I  write  chiefly  to  say 

that  your  kind  remembrance  of  Miss  N ,  which  I  read  to 

her  from  your  note,  gratified  her  very  much.  She  returns  her 
affectionate  respects  and  best  thanks.  She  has  been  unable  to 
speak  for  six  days  past,  and  may  continue  so  a  few  days  more. 
She  writes  in  pencil  what  she  wishes  to  say.  On  Wednesday  she 
was  very  nervous,  and  between  my  morning  and  evening  visits 
wrote  for  me  a  few  lines,  which  I  am  sure  will  interest  you.  'I 
have  had  very  little  hope  of  recovery  since  the  Sunday  I  was  so 
nervous  (about  six  weeks  ago) ;  but  I  could  look  forward  to  death 
with  composure,  except  when  I  thought  of  my  friends.  To-day 
the  nervousness  has  returned ;  the  prospect  of  death  terrifies  me ; 
and  the  distress  that  I  know  my  friends  will  suffer  after  1  am 
gone,  makes  me  perfectly  miserable.  I  confess  I  have  a  strong 
desire  to  live — I  was  so  happy  when  I  was  well.  Show  this  to  Mr. 
C,  and  tell  me  truly  if  you  think  my  state  of  mind  very  sinful. 
I  think  Mr.  Wilkie  (the  clergyman)  would.' 

"  My  object  in  copying  this  interesting  paper,  is  to  make  a  re- 
mark that  may  be  useful  to  you.     I  told  Miss  N that 

assuredly  her  state  was  not  sinful ;  that  her  fears  at  that  time 
were  morbid  and  involuntary,  and  therefore  not  sinful ;  that,  for- 
merly, when  the  nervous  feeling  was  absent,  she  viewed  death  with 
composure  and  resignation ;  and  that  that  was  the  real  state  of  her 
mind,  and  for  which  alone  she  was  answerable.  I  explained  to 
her  that  apprehension  and  misery  were  often  excited  by  disease^ 
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and  that  despondency  was  thus  produced,  which  went  off  with  the 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  it,  although  the  danger  and  external 
situation  remained  in  other  respects  the  same  ;  and  that  the  judg- 
ment ouo'ht  then  to  be  directed  to  the  task  of  submittins;  to  the 
depression  as  to  any  other  symptom,  but  ought  not  to  view  it  as 
a  new  lio"ht  taken  by  a  healthy  mind.  I  added,  that  by  next  day 
I  was  sure  the  apprehension  would  be  gone,  although  I  could  not 
say  her  recovery  could  be  more  possible. 

"These  statements,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  cheered  herj 
and  when  I  told  her  in  answer  to  some  self-reproaches,  that  they 
were  ill-founded,  and  that  had  I  ever  seen  her  doing  or  thinking 
amiss  when  in  health,  I  had  that  respect  for  her  qualities  and  sense 
that  I  would  at  once  have  told  her,  she  burst  out  into  tears,  with 
at  the  same  time  a  smile  of  inward  satisfaction,  and  in  a  little  was 
greatly  relieved.  Next  day  she  was,  as  I  expected,  easy  and  tran- 
quil. She  then  wrote,  '  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  so  ill  as  I  am 
recover  V  On  answering  that  I  could  give  her  only  a  glimmering 
of  hope,  she  was  perfectly  resigned  and  cheerful ;  and  in  a  little 
asked  me  some  questions  relating  to  ordinary  life.  Since  then  she 
has  been  c|uite  cheerful. 

"  If  ever  you  happen  to  be  oppressed  with  fears  for  futurity, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  dictates  of  reason  and  those  of  disease  are 
very  different  indeed  in  authority ;  and  that  the  proper  test  of  the 
soundness  of  your  apprehensions  is,  whether  your  own  conscience 
approves  of  them  when  your  vigor  of  mind  is  entire ;  and  that  if 
you  are  once  at  ease  on  this  score,  you  ought  not  to  suffer  the 
depression  of  disease  to  assume  the  weight  of  a  higher  authority. 

"  I  am  still  almost  as  busy  as  before.'' 

The  subject  of  the  following  letter  to  Miss  G H ,  is  the 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  BEING  THE    MERE  RECIPIENT,  AND  BEING 
THE  BESTOWER,  OF  GOOD  WILL. 

"Edinburgh,  \lthJl21gusf,  1830. 
"There  is  a  great  difference  between  being  the  mere  recipient  of 
good  will  and  kindly  feelings,  and  being  the  besioicer  of  them.  The 
f()rmer  is  a  very  easy  and  very  agreeable  function,  requiring  no 
exertion  and  conferring  no  merit,  and  imparting  no  lively  conscious- 
ness of  a  successful  fulfilment  of  duty.  The  latter  alone  is  the 
true  cause  and  source  of  happiness,  and  alone  entitles  to  a  feeling 
of  self-approbation.  The  light  in  which  to  view  this  subject  is  to 
suppose  all  the  world  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  If  we  are 
12 
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content  to  receive  good  will,  we  may  sit  long  enough  before  we  are 
gratified,  if  all  the  world  is  doing  the  same,  as  there  will  be  nobody 
to  bestow  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  acting  on  the  opposite 
principle  of  manifesting  good  will,  all  are  necessarily  gratified  both 
as  dispensers  and  receivers.  Circumstances  can  scarcely  form  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  fiilfiling  the  active  part.  They  may  modify 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  go,  but  in  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances they  may  and  ought  to  make  the  desire  at  least  to  do 

good  perfectly  apparent.     As  an  example,  take  Miss  N .     I 

have  often  said  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  deep  and  extended  in- 
terest felt  in  her  by  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  people  who 
know  her,  is  the  unwearied  actlviti/  of  her  good  feelings  in  making 
or  wishing  to  make  others  hapj^y.  Can  any  situation  be  more  un- 
favorable than  hers  for  continuing  to  show  this,  now  that  she  can- 
not speak,  that  the  circle  of  her  interests  is  limited  to  her  own 
small  family,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  friends  besides,  and  that 
she  has  death  constantly  in  view  ?  I  think  not ;  and  yet,  circum- 
scribed as  her  sphere  is,  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  she  does  not 
extend  her  influence  in  some  way  or  other  to  add  to  the  happiness 
or  lessen  the  sufierino;  even  of  those  whom  she  never  saw,  but  who 
are  known  to  her  throuji'h  her  friends.  An  instance  of  a  sino;ular 
kind  occurred  two  days  ago/^  (Here  the  details  are  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  urged  her  friends  to  use  certain  measures, 
which  she  pointed  out,  for  promoting  the  interests  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  whom  she  highly 
esteemed,  but  who  had  no  fortune.)  "  Now  whatever  her  success 
may  be,  here  was  an  active  act  of  kindness  to  a  fellow-creature, 
which,  if  he  ever  knows  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying,  and 
which  she  performed  without  coming  forth  from  that  retirement 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  we  all  admire,  and  without  neglecting 
the  seriousness  of  her  own  situation,  which  many  persons  would  have 
held  as  justifying  even  forgetfulness  of  all  worldly  interests.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  purer  or  a  higher  state  of  feeling  in 
direct  preparation   for  that  change   which,  in   all  probability,  is 

awaiting  her.     In  like  manner,  in  regard   to  Dr.   ^i; ,  who  is 

suffering  most  severely  from  acute  rheumatic  fever :  Miss  N 

was  once  the  victim  of  a  similar  attack,  and  her  whole  sympathies 
are  aroused  about  his  sufferings ;  an  east  wind  and  gloomy  day 
make  her  think  and  almost  dream  of  'the  poor  doctor,'  from  re- 
collecting how  she  used  to  be  affected  by  them.  She  can,  it  is 
true,  do  him  no  good ;  but  the  very  interest  she  feels  in  his  state 
is  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

^'A  mind  manifestius;  such  active  kindness  in  circumstances 
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•wliicli  would  aj^parcntJi/  dispense  with  any  exhibition  of  it,  and 
justify  the  concentration  of  the  thoughts  upon  one's  own  situation, 
is  to  me,  and  must  be  to  all,  an  object  of  delightful  contemplation, 
and  makes  one  grateful  for  the  privilege  one  enjoys  in  coming  into 
contact  with  it.  They  who,  having  the  power  within  themselves, 
do  not  act  and  feel  in  a  similar  way,  lose  an  amount  of  enjoyment 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  a  hold  on  the  affections  and  moral  nature 
of  others,  which  they  would  lament  as  privations  if  they  had  once 
experienced  the  advantages  and  pleasures  attending  it.  You  will 
easily  see  that  my  time  is  very  limited,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to 
write  straight  on,  and  must  now  stop  short,  with  kind  love  to  you 
all/' 

LETTER   TO    A  YOUNG    LADY  ON    THE    SUBJECT    OF    HER    STUDIES 

AND  MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

To  Miss  E F . 


"ElJINBURGH,  August,  1830. 

"Your  letter  of  lOtli,  communicating  your  mother's  safe  ar- 
rival, and  giving  me  an  account  of  your  doings  and  studies,  grati- 
fied me  very  much  ;  and  as  I  have  sometimes,  as  you  allege,  been 
obliged  to  scold  you  for  your  faults,  it  is  not  less  just  than  plea- 
sant for  me  to  tell  you  this.  Every  line  of  it  indicates  a  healthful 
tone  and  vigor  of  mind,  which,  to  me,  who  have  long  known  that 
you  were  capable  of  higher  manifestations  than  you  had  ever  ven- 
tured upon,  and  who  was  so  anxious  to  urge  you,  by  every  motive,  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  powers  which  Grod  has  given  you,  to  the 
increase  of  your  own  happiness  and  to  the  comfort  of  your  friends, 
were  very  pleasing.  I  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  you ;  but  the 
respect  I  felt  for  you  was,  for  a  long  time,  repressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  were  rather  a  diminished  edition  of  what 
Nature  had  made  you  than  your  true  self.  For  some  time  past, 
however,  you  have  been  making  great  strides  towards  the  assump- 
tion of  your  own  qualities;  and,  if  you  go  on,  your  friends  will 
have  the  felicity  of  seeing  you  appear  in  full  folio,  with  a  hand- 
some binding  and  gilt  leaves  ]  a  tome,  in  short,  of  due  weight  and 
authority,  entitled  to  take  its  station  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
wisest  and  the  best. 

"I  mean  to  encourage,  not  to  flatter  you  by  the  above  most 
misty  simile.  Your  mind  is  gaining  in  power  and  activity,  and 
your  higher  feelings  are  assuming  a  more  direct  control )  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  you  will  become  happier  and  more  independent, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  your  moral  nature  will  take  a  still  kind- 
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lier  and  livelier  interest  in  the   individuals  into  wliose  society 
choice  or  circumstances  may  lead  you. 

"  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Constitution  of  Man  had  in- 
terested you,  and  that  you  had  perceived  its  utility,  and  the  erro- 
neousness  of  your  prepossessions  against  the  views  unfolded  in  it. 
Many  estimable  persons  cried  out,  in  alarm,  that  it  was  a  danger- 
ous book ;  but  all  that  has  yet  been  proved  against  it  is,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  error  and  to  the  existence  of  human  prejudices.  It 
points  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  his  works,  as  of  at  least 
equal  authority  to  his  will  as  revealed  in  his  word;  whereas,  many 
well-meaning  people  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  attend  to  the  former  at 
all,  forgetting,  altogether,  that  before  the  word  was,  man  had  no 
other  guide  than  the  laws  and  works  of  God :  and  in  the  large 
portion  of  the  earth  where  Christianity  is  unknown,  what  other 
guides  have  they,  even  now,  than  the  natural  moral  law,  debased 
and  degraded  as  it  is,  too  frequent!}',  by  a  mixture  with  absurd 
superstitions?  Under  the  prevailing  religious  systems,  which 
ascribe  so  much  to  grace  and  so  little  to  man  himself,  the  latter 
is  discouraged  from  strenuous  exertion  in  the  very  field  in  which 
he  was  sent  to  labor.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrenologi- 
cal 2:)rinciples  say — You  are  sent  here  with  certain  capacities  and 
certain  duties  to  fulfil;  if  you  avail  yourselves  of  your  talents  and 
advantages,  and  faithfully  discharge  these  duties,  happiness  will 
follow  in  the  amelioration  of  your  own  nature,  in  the  greater  hap- 
piness of  those  about  you,  and  in  the  better  preparation  which 
this  will  brino-  alonoj  with  it  for  a  hio-her  state  of  existence.  Who 
is  the  most  likely  to  receive  the  blessing  of  God — he  who  seeks 
in  daily  life  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  him,  or  he  who  makes 
light  of  these  and  devotes  himself  to  meditation  and  prayer?  If 
you  now  read  my  two  letters  on  Mental  Exercise  as  a  Means  of 
Health,  and  the  essay  on  Derangement  from  Rdifjious  Excite- 
nient^  I  think  you  will  get  hold  of  views  which  will  aiford  you 
much  peace  of  mind,  and  be  the  means  of  relieving  you  from 
anxiety  in  the  day  of  sickness.  The  aim  of  the  '  Living  Temple' 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  application  of  phrenology  to  re- 
ligion would  lead;  but  from  Mr.  Wright's  unacquaintance  with 
the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  he  wanders  widely  and 
vaguely  where  the  path  seems  to  the  phrenologist  well-marked 
and  straight.  But  enough  of  this  for  one  letter.  If  you  wish  it, 
and  either  answer  or  ask  questions,  or  take  an  interest  in  it,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  resume  the  subject  when  leisure  permits. 

*  See  Phren.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  109  and  283,  and  pp.  38  and  2fj9. 
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"Only  one  word  more  before  parting.  I  would  recommend 
you  to  persevere  with  reading  which  requires  some  thinking  as 
you  go  along.  If  you  read  history,  for  instance,  stop  to  consider 
motives  and  characters,  and  to  estimate  actions  according  to  a 
scale  of  morality,  without  being  blinded  either  by  their  apparent 
glory  or  by  a  leaning  for  or  against  the  nation  by  whom  they 
were  performed.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  of  little  consequence 
to  you  whether  A  was  right  or  B  wrong,  or  whether  a  glorious 
war,  of  a  century  ago,  was  just  or  unjust;  but  observe,  that  the 
same  habit  and  spirit  which  would  make  you  think  before  you  ap- 
proved, operate  in  your  judgments  of  private  events  and  charac- 
ters ;  and  if  you  make  a  practice  of  seeking  the  moral  side  of  the 
question,  in  an  unbiassed  spirit,  in  a  public  transaction,  your  ten- 
dency will  invariably  be  to  take  the  moral  qualities  to  the 
standard  in  private,  and  to  act  upon  the  highest  view  to  which 
your  mind  has  been  accustomed. 

"  To  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  your  devoting  some  attention  to  che- 
mistry, for  which  your  mind  is  excellently  adapted,  and  in  which, 
after  crossing  the  threshold,  you  would  take  great  interest.  The 
whole  religious  and  moral  faculties  rejoice  in  the  views  of  the 
Deity  opened  up  in  such  a  study.  I  know  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  it  requires  the  mind  to  know  a  little  of  the  subject 
before  an  interest  can  be  felt;  but,  after  a  short  time,  every  step 
leads  on  to  another.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  say  that  a  little 
knowledge  will  make  you  less  amiable,  less  humble,  or  less  do- 
mestic. The  more  the  mind  is  liberalized  and  expanded,  the  bet- 
ter you  will  become,  and  the  fitter  for  any  sphere  in  which  it  may 
be  your  destiny  to  move.  It  was  long  before  we  could  get  you  to 
take  any  interest  in  phrenology,  because,  till  you  knew  generally 
what  it  was,  you  had  no  point  of  contact  with  it.  Now,  you  can 
judge  better  what  its  ad\7antages  are  likely  to  be.  If  I  have  ser- 
monized too  long,  set  it  down  to  regard  and  affection  for  you, 
which  wish  to  do  you  good ;  and  not  to  any  liking  for  spontaneous 
perorations.  If  I  did  not  see  a  large  capacity  for  improvement  in 
you,  I  could  not  write  to  you  so." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"4th  November,  1830. 
"I  now  come  to  the  second  head  of  the  discourse.     I  am  always 
very  happy  to  have  a  letter  from  you,  and  the  longer  it  is,  the 
better  I  like  it;  and  therefore  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  respect- 

12* 
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able  length  of  the  one  last  received,  although  I  fear  I  must  get 
up  another  scold  some  day  or  other  to  frighten  you  to  serious  ex- 
ertion, in  communicating  your  views  of  what  you  are  reading  or 
doing.  Keeollect  this  is  a  duty^  and  not  a  mere  recreation,  and 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  form  sound  habits  of  thinking,  by  at- 
tempting to  express  yourself  on  general  principles.  And  recollect, 
also,  that  as  I  have  a  kind  of  charge  of  your  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  I  must  have  some  credit  by  your  improvement,  and  not 
allow  all  your  good  resolutions  to  end  in  dreams,  so  long  at  least 
as  I  can  jog  your  conscience  witli  the  point  of  my  pen.  If  you 
had  only  gone  to  Chatham  with  us  that  day,  you  would  have  been 
greatly  edified  by  the  instructive  and  philosophical  conversation 
Bob  and  I  had  on  the  top  of  the  coach  on  the  subject  of  Habit 
and  Attention,  as  connected  with  moral  and  intellectual  education. 
How  we  fell  on  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  scarcely  ever  had  a  more 
satisfactory  conversation  than  on  that  occasion.  The  principle  we 
agreed  upon  and  discussed  in  its  details  was,  that  as  promptitude 
in  thinking  and  readiness  in  decision  on  good  grounds  were  the 
grand  requisites  for  right  action,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made 
from  infancy  upwards  to  secure  their  attainment;  that  habit  was 
to  be  acquired  only  by  repetition ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
we  did,  or  wished  to  do,  whether  business,  reading,  amusement, 
conversation,  or  an^^thing  else,  we  ought  to  set  about  with  atten- 
tion, and  direct  the  mind  to  it,  without  allowing  different  feelings, 
or  a  distinct  train  of  thought,  to  be  sailing  through  the  mind, 
when  we  were  apparently  engaged  in  something  totally  different. 
If  we  listen,  let  us  listen  with  our  whole  powers ;  if  we  play,  let 
us  play  with  consentaneousness  of  action  among  the  faculties ;  if 
we  read,  let  us  do  it  in  the  same  way;  if  we  hear  of  something 
affecting  other  people,  let  us  try  to  enter  into  it  as  if  it  were  our 
own.  A  vigorous  and  most  useful  command  of  mental  power  will 
thus  be  attained,  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  amount 
of  mere  knowledge,  and  which  will  fit  us  for  reading  Jacotot,  or 
any  other  book  with  effect,  and  reflecting  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  lose 
hold  of  it.     This  I  take  to  be  somethinG;  de  Fclleuberirish. 

''  ^tli  Nov. — ^I  dare  say  you  will  perceive  the  practical  application 
of  the  jDriuciple  readily  enough.  We  meet  almost  daily  with  peo- 
ple whose  conversation  is  either  indifferent,  or  a  positive  hore^  from 
its  vapidity  and  inanity.  While  they  are  with  us  we  can,  of  course, 
do  nothing  of  importance  with  full  attention';  and,  therefore,  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  the  principle  alluded  to  would  recommend 
our  giving  full  attention  even  to  them,  and,  if  we  can,  turning  the 
conversation  to  a  better  account,     By  doing  so,  we  improve  our 
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own  mental  talents,  and  increase  the  power  of  voluntary  applica- 
tion. I  was  going  to  write  an  article  on  this  subject,  but  am  too 
much  occupied  otherwise.  Think  over  it,  and  write  one  for  me. 
By  the  way,  I  would  advise  you  to  read  Conversations  on  Ohemis- 
try  with  much  attention,  and  you  will  understand  many  things 
better,  and  find  interest  where  you  have  none  now.  I  wish  you 
were  here  to  attend  my  brother's  course  this  season,  which  will  be 
greatly  -extended  and  full  of  practical  knowledge.'^ 

The  following  letter  is 

CHARACTERISTIC  OF  DR.  COMBE. 

"  To  Mrs.  H F . 

"EnixBunen,  Scplemher,  1S30. 
^^  iMany,  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  and  welcome  letter. 
It  makes  another  bright  speck  in  my  associations  with  you  and 
yours,  for  it  recalls  many  recollections  which  I  am  fond  of  cherish- 
ing, and  should  be  more  loath  than  ever  to  part  with,  now  that 
you  are  all  away,  and  that  I  must  draw  so  largely  on  the  past  for 
the  enjoyment  of  your  society.  After  having  experienced  the 
deb'ghts  of  social  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  in  the  full  confidence  of  rational  friendship,  it 
is  hard  to  feel  one's  faculties  all  at  once  deprived,  as  it  were,  of 
an  outlet,  and  obliged  to  seek  out  new  channels  for  the  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sentiment;  and  yet  thankfulness  that  I 
knew  you  at  all,  not  unnaturally  mingles  with  regret  at  the  little 
prospect  which  exists  of  the  broken  circle  being  again  permanently 
united.  I  once  imagined  that  the  principle  of  attachment  was 
too  small  an  element  in  me  to  be  the  source  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  used  to  accuse  myself  of  indifference;  and  it  was  not  till 
I  left  home  that  I  discovered  my  mistake,  liepeated  separations 
by  removal  from  friends,  whom  I  had  known  long  enough  to 
esteem  and  regard,  have  taught  me  differently;  and  now  I  often 
find  my  thoughts  wandering  with  those  with  whom  I  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy,  and  even  see  friends  who  have  been  dead  for 
years  as  distinctly  before  me  as  if  we  had  parted  but  yesterday. 
In  retracing  the  past,  one  likes  to  recall  it  in  its  most  pleasing 
forms,  and  for  this  reason  I  sluiU  long  retain  the  memory  of  our 
gail  to  Fife  on  that  lovely  evening,  in  the  end  of  July.  I  had 
previously  been  far  from  well,  and  on  that  day  experienced  the 
internal  and  indescribable  sensations  of  returning  health,  and  was 
disposed  to  be  happy.  The  face  of  nature  was  in  harmony  with 
this  state;  and  beamed  with  beauty,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
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tlirougli  a  gloomy  summer.  Whether  I  was  unusually  suscepti- 
ble, or  the  varied,  rich,  and  placid  scenes  had  only  their  natural 
influence,  I  cannot  tell;  but  certain  it  is,  that  that  evening  was 
one  of  bright  and  pure  enjoyment  to  me,  and  to  which  I  look 
back  with  peculiar  delight.  It  was  doubly  pleasing  also  to  every 
feeling,  to  be  able  thus  naturally  to  associate  you  with  all  that  is 
exquisite  and  beautiful  in  the  external  world,  and  amiable  and 

excellent  in  the  moral.     Little  M 's  cheerful  and  intelligent 

joyousness,  and  lively  sensibility,  as  displayed  in  her  song  and 
occasional  remarks,  went  entirely  along  with  the  current  of  my 
sensations,  and  gave  additional  interest  to  the  scene.'' 

The  following  letter,  dated  5th  August,  1831,  relates  to 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

"To  K L ,  Esq. 

"Edward  is  seventeen,  essentially  imaginative,  with  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  and  without  any  fixed  views  as  to  a  profession. 
Had  the  latter  been  determined  on,  it  would  have  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him  next  winter ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  the  consideration  becomes  necessarily  more 
general. 

"  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  goes,  active  tenden- 
cies, when  in  excess,  are  not  to  be  repressed  or  removed  by  merely 
trying  to  prevent  their  exhibition.  Too  much  imagination  is  not 
to  be  got  the  better  of  by  merely  making  the  effort  to  arrest  its 
flights,  and  saying,  'Now,  I  will  break  myself  off  this,  and  force 
my  mind  back  to  sober  realities  till  I  acquire  the  habit  of  con- 
trolling it.'  Too  much  pride,  in  like  manner,  is  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  bidding  the  person  refrain  from  doing  so  and  so,  because 
that  is  mere  pride.  The  bettor  and  more  effectual  plan  seems  to 
be  to  employ  act'ivdij  the  mental  powers  which  are  conversant 
with  real  knowledge  and  the  fixed  laws  of  creation.  Imagination 
is  thus  left  unexercised  in  its  exclusive  state;  and  the  mind  is 
strengthened  to  take  pleasure  in  positive  knowledge.  Imagina- 
tion has  still  ample  healthy  scope;  but  it  comes  in  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  intellectual  powers,  and  acquires  something  of  their 
definite  precision,  instead  of  launching  out  into  the  vague  and 
boundless,  which  is,  I  suspect,  Edward's  tendency.  And  in 
regard  to  pride,  nothing  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to  bring 
it  into  its  proper  sphere,  as  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  destinies  of  man,  of  his  faculties  and  their  uses,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the   material  world.     If  we  thus  call 
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into  action  the  weaker  faculties,  we  strengthen  them  jwsltiveli/  by- 
exercising  them  and  creating  a  habit,  and  weaken  those  in  excess 
neyativelij  by  restraining  them  in  their  excess  of  action.  Where- 
as, if'  we  merely  check  the  excess  when  it  rises  in  the  mind,  we 
shall  not  impair  the  vigor  of  its  growth^  but  leave  it  to  burst  forth 
on  every  new  occasion. 

"  To  apply  this  to  Edward.  He  is  verging  on  the  period  of 
life  when  habits  are  apt  to  become  fixed,  but  when  susceptibility- 
still  remains  to  receive  and  retain  what  is  sedulously  and  syste- 
matically impressed.  With  him,  then,  it  is  now  or  never  that  his 
imaginative  powers  must  be  placed  under  command;  and  that  can 
be  done  only  by  serious  study  of  natural  and  physical  science, 
which,  from  its  precision  and  definiteness,  leaves  little  room  for 
fancy,  while,  in  the  general  views  which  it  opens  uj^,  a  splendid  field 
for  healthy  imagination  is  afforded. 

'^  As  to  his  plan  of  going  to  Paris,  it  has  many  advantages ; 
but  to  a  young  man  who  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  restricting 
the  indulgence  of  imagination,  and  who  is  not  under  the  implied 
control  of  a  superior  whom  he  loves,  and  to  whose  better  know- 
ledge he  yields  imj)licit  obedience  in  atfemjituKj  tlie  direction  of 
his  thoughts  and  studies,  it  presents  many  disadvantages.  There 
is  so  much  constantly  in  the  way  to  increase  (without  his  suspect- 
ing it)  the  very  defects  which  you  wish  to  remed}^,  that  I  should 
liesitatc  much  before  sendins;  him  there.  That  he  would  conduct 
himself  in  every  respect  as  a  gentleman,  I  can  well  believe  ;  but 
]^aris,  beyond  any  other  place  I  know,  contains  an  accumulation 
of  objects  calculated  to  distract  attention,  and  to  vfeaken  the 
mind  (in  one  sense)  by  spreading  it  over  a  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  objects,  instead  of  teaching  it  concentration  and  fixity,  which 
he  requires.  He  would  acquire  French,  it  is  true  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  he  would  return  to  you  more  uncertain  than 
ever,  with  no  plan  of  steady  pursuit  for  the  summer,  and  with  the 
evils  of  indecision  increased. 

"Whereas,  by  bringing  him  home,  and  setting  him  to  the  dili- 
gent study  of  positive  knowledge,  you  would  fix  his  mind,  en- 
courage it  to  steady  application,  cultivate  his  weaker  intellectual 
powers,  curb  his  imagination,  give  him  information  useful  for 
every  pursuit,  and  have  time  to  form  a  bent  for  him  to  a  par- 
ticular profession.  At  his  age,  a  decided  and  definite  plan  seems 
to  me  of  paramount  importance  in  giving  vigor  and  perseverance; 
and  in  this  way  an  inferior  plan,  pursued  in  an  undeviating  spirit, 
will  do  more  good  than  a  better  plan  pursued  in  doubt.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  I  have  written  what  I  thought,  without  mean- 
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ing  more  than  to  offer  it  to  your  own  judgment  who  know  all  the 
circumstances  so  much  better.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
friends  like  yourselves  to  whom  I  can  always  speak  unreservedly, 
without  fearing  afterwards  what  will  be  the  consequences."  =■ 

The  following  is  his  first  letter  to  Dr.  (now  Sir  James)  Clark. 
It  relates  to  a  request  made  by  Dr.  Clark  that  he  would  contribute 
articles  to 

THE  MEDICAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

"Edinburgh,  23d  October,  1830. 

"  My  dear  Sir — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter 
inclosing  the  prospectus  of  the  Medical  Ci/clopaedia  yesterday 
evening,  after  it  had  gone  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Combe,  in  Leith,  who,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  for  me,  immediately  sent  it  up.  Our  friend 
Dr.  Scott  mentioned  to  me  a  few  days  ago  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done  by  the  editors ;  and,  on  reading  over  his  copy  of  the  pro- 
spectus, I  expressed  my  warm  concurrence  in  the  general  plan, 
and  added,  that  if  a  list  of  articles  wanted  could  be  transmitted 
here,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  any  assistance  in  my  power,  if  I 
found  among  them  any  which  I  could  conscientiously  undertake. 
If  '  Insanity'  had  not  been  disposed  of,  I  might  have  taken  it. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  mental 
qualities,  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  editors.  My  general  style  of  writing  is  too 
stiff,  and  too  unvaried  in  the  language,  to  suit  a  work  like  the 
Cyclojipedia  ;  and  the  tendency  of  my  mind  is  to  go  back  to  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  give  a  perspicuous  narrative.  Having  very 
little  command  of  words,  I  cannot  write  in  that  easy,  fluent  man- 
ner which  is  to  be  desiderated  in  all  works  that  are  meant  to  be 
read ;  and,  accordingly,  the  charge  of  heaviness  has  often  been 
brought  against  articles  written  for  other  purposes.  I  state  these 
facts  neither  from  affectation  nor  a  wish  to  expose  my  own  defects, 
but  simply  because  you  ask  me  to  assist  in  a  work  which  I  approve 
of,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  assign  the  reasons  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  doing  anything  for  it.  Perhaps  my  friend  Dr. 
J.  S.  Combe  might  take  Delirium  Tremens.  I  have  seen  little 
of  it,  but  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Leith  Dispensary  for  several 
years,  and  must  have  treated  it  often.  He  has  much  acuteness, 
and  very  considerable  general  talent,  as  well  as  professional  know- 
ledge.    I  shall  inquire,  and  let  you  know  if  he  agrees. 

"  I  regretted  very  much  not  having  been  able  to  see  you  again 
in  London  ;  as,  after  reading  your  book  on  Climate,  I  felt  a  strong 
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desire  to  get  better  acquainted  with  its  author.  I  was  a  sufferer 
from  pulmonary  complaints  of  a  very  serious  aspect  for  several 
years,  and  in  the  capacity  of  invalid  spent  a  winter  at  Leghorn, 
and  another  chiefly  at  Marseilles.  Before  setting  out,  I  would 
have  given  any  consideration  for  such  a  guide ;  and  after  I  was 
out,  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  able  to  prevent 
the  misery  I  saw  around  me  from  the  indiscriminate  removal  of 
patients  of  every  kind  from  the  comforts  of  home  to  the  evils  of 
exile,  and  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  disease  under  which  they 
were  laboring.  Your  book  will  do  great  good ;  and  I  have  never 
read  a  work  with  the  facts,  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  which  I 
so  thoroughly  agreed.  I  am  just  going  out,  so  write  rather  hur- 
riedly, but  remain,'^  &c. 

The  next  letter  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
he  occasionally  addressed  a  patient  who  hesitated  to  act  according 
to  his  advice.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  written  was  highly 
educated  and  in  independent  circumstances,  and  had  been  ordered 
to  travel  in  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

To  L M ,  Esq. 

"Edinburgh,  21th  October,  1830. 
"  My  dear  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  you  are 
still  in  London,  when  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  of  your 
arrival  in  Paris.  I  cannot  look  back  to  this  time  last  year,  and 
review  the  evils  you  suffered  from  your  long  residence  even  in 
Paris,  and  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without  much 
anxious  solicitude  at  the  delay  j^ou  are  now  making,  and  at  the 
risk  you  are  incurring  of  drawing  upon  yourself  the  almost  irre- 
parable mischiefs  of  a  relapse ;  where  too,  prudence  and  an  instant 
resolution  to  set  out  would  go  far  to  give  you  absolute  security. 
You  promised  faithfulli/  to  return  to  the  continent,  and  to  spend 
the  winter  wherever  was  considered  best  for  you.  I  might/a  «V/?/ 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise,  because  by  the  interest  and 
trouble  I  have  felt  and  taken  to  promote  your  welfare,  I  have 
earned  a  right  to  exact  it ;  and  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  man 
to  shrink  from  your  word.  But  I  would  willingly  drop  this  plea, 
and  address  myself  entirely  to  your  reason,  and  ask.  Is  it  prudent 
or  safe  in  you,  after  the  painful  lesson  of  last  year,  and  the  marked 
relief  you  obtained  the  moment  you  entered  a  milder  climate,  thus 
to  risk  a  recurrence  of  scenes  which  may  endanger  your  whole  fu- 
ture happiness  and  health  of  mind  and  body 't  Eeason  pleads 
strongly  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
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sensible  of  this.  I  Lave  told  you  formerly,  and  now  repeat,  that 
in  matters  of  health,  I  am  entitled  to  unje  my  opinion  and  advice, 
and  I  would  not  be  your  friend  if  I  did  not.  I  have  devoted  years 
to  the  study  and  consideration  of  nervous  diseases,  and  under 
many  advantages.  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  and  thought 
over  every,  even  the  minutest,  iota  of  your  case.  I  know  w^hat 
you  have  escaped  from  ;  I  know  what  your  present  liability  is, 
and  where  your  safety  lies.  Hitherto  I  have  proiFered  no  advice 
which  has  not  been  serviceable  to  you  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  neither 
presumption  nor  a  blind  impulse  of  self-esteem  in  me  to  say,  I  am 
a  better  judge  than  yourself  of  what  you  now  require,  and  that 
you  ought  to  follow  my  advice  yet,  even  in  opposition  to  your  own 
inclination.  You  will  not  say  I  am  wrong  in  this  conclusion. 
Your  head  is  too  logical,  and  your  mind  too  honest  to  arrive  at  a 
different  result.  ♦ 

"Dr.  Abercrombie\s  book  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  is  out. 
Not  a  shadow  of  allusion  to  phrenology  in  it  I !     I  expected  this.'* 


CHAPTER  XL 


DR.  COMBE  PUBLISHES  ''OBSERVATIONS  ON  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT;  BEING  AN 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO  THE  ELUCIDATION  OF 
THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY." — HIS 
OFFER   TO   CONTRIBUTE   TO    THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA    BRITANNICA  REJECTED. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Dr.  Combe,  while  studying  in  Paris, 
had  followed,  with  deep  interest,  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
of  Dr.  Esquirol  on  mental  derangement  and  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  The  advantages  which  he  derived  from  these  studies 
became  early  apparent  in  his  professional  career.  AVhile  yet  a 
young  practitioner,  he  was  consulted  in  important  cases  of  insanity, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  in  general.  It  is  difficult 
for  individuals,  who  have  grown  up  to  manhood  under  the  lights 
which  Pinel's  writings  and  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  have  shed  on  insanity,  to  conceive  the  darkness,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  in  which  not 
only  educated  men  in  general,  but  those  members  of  the  medical 
profession  itself  who  had  not  studied  these  authors,  were  involved 
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during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Combe  saw 
and  desired  to  assist  in  dispelling  this  obscurity,  and  with  this 
view  published  several  articles  on  insanity  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal;  but  the  circulation  of  that  work  was  too  limited  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  general  impression  on  the  public  mind.  He,  there- 
fore, requested  his  brother  George  to  inquire  of  Professor  Napier, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Jeffrey  as  editor  of  the  Edinhuryli  Review^ 
whether  an  article  on  insanity  from  Dr.  Combe's  pen  would  be 
admitted  into  that  periodical. 

Greorge,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Napier,  in  asking 
this  question,  mentioned  that  the  article  would  be  written  on 
phrenological  principles;  but  that,  out  of  deference  to  the  late 
editor  of  the  Review^  the  nomenclature  of  phrenology  would,  if 
desired,  be  avoided.  Mr.  Napier's  answer,  dated  4th  December, 
1829,  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  his  present  views,  he  would  not 
insert  in  the  Review  any  article  bottomed  upon  phrenological 
jn-incijiles,  however  clear  it  might  be  kept  of  the  phrenological 
nomenclature;  but  that,  if  Dr.  Combe's  article  on  insanity  was  not 
of  that  complexion,  and  was  otherwise  suitable,  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution, to  the  objects  and  character  of  the  Review,  he  should 
'^  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  giving  it  a  place. '^ 

As  Dr.  Combe  could  not  write  on  insanity  without  founding  his 
views  on  phrenological  principles,  this  was  a  direct  negative  to  his 
proposal.  A  case,  however,  speedily  presented  itself,  which  forci- 
bly awakened  public  attention  to  the  subject.  The  circumstances 
were  these : — 

The  father  of  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  of  Philpot  Lane,  London,  a 
tea-dealer,  had  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  His  mother  had 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  and  when  her  son  came  of  age,  she 
had  entered  into  the  tea-trade  with  him  as  his  co-partner.  After- 
wards she  resorted  to  legal  measures  to  have  him  declared  a  luna- 
tic, and  in  December,  1829,  a  commission  of  inquiry  sat  for  ten 
days  at  Gray's  Inn  Coffeehouse  on  his  state.  The  jur}^,  after  an 
expense  of  £10,000  had  been  incurred,  returned  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict, finding  "  that  Mr.  Edward  Davies  was  of  sound  mind,  and 
capable  of  conducting  his  own  aflairs,  and  taking  care  of  his 
person."  The  verdict  was  received  with  unequivocal  marks  of 
approbation  by  the  audience,  and  the  London  and  provincial  press 
poured  out  torrents  of  abuse,  and  almost  of  execration,  against 
the  medical  men  who  had  given  testimony  to  his  insanity;  styling 
them  "  the  mad  doctors,"  and  insinuating  that  they  had  unworthily 
lent  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Dr.  Combe  could  not  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  these  occur- 
13 
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rences.  He  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  editor  of  the 
*'  Scotsman"  newspaper.  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren,  the  enlightened 
editor  of  that  journal,  esteemed  the  communication  so  highly, 
that  he  adopted  and  published  it  editorially,  on  the  6th  February, 
1830.  As  the  article  affords  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Combe's  early 
method  of  investing  professional  subjects  with  general  interest, 
the  following  extract  from  it  is  presented. 

After  gently  rebuking  the  press  for  the  contumelies  which  it 
had  cast  upon  the  medical  witnesses,  and  remarking  that  if  the 
^'  mad  doctors"  were  little  skilled  in  the  nature  of  insanity,  the 
ordinary  conductors  of  the  press  probably  knew  still  less  of  the 
disease,  he  proceeds : — 

"  Without  pretending,  at  this  distance,  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Davies  was 
really  sane  or  insane,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  from  the  published  ac- 
counts, that,  as  is  usual  in  most  disputes,  both  parties  were  somewhat  in 
the  wrong;  and  that,  while  the  newspaper  writers  erred  in  holding  him 
to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  the  7nad  doctors  erred  in  not  having  given 
a  sufficiently  explicit  or  correct  view  of  the  doctrine  of  insanity.  It  is  one 
thing,  for  instance,  to  determine  that  a  man's  mind,  is  in  a  state  of  disease, 
but  it  is  another  and  very  different  matter  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
affection  has  proceeded,  and  whether  it  involves  only  one,  or  a  few,  or  the  whole  of 
the  mental  powers.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach,  for  instance,  we  can,  if  asked 
the  question,  say  very  certainly,  even  in  a  slight  disturbance  of  its  function, 
that  it  zs  in  a  morbid  condition;  but  that  is  very  far  from  necessarily  im- 
plying that  it  cannot  digest  food  at  all,  or  that  digestion  is  entirely  deranged. 
In  like  manner,  abstractly  speaking,  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
may  be  positively  deranged,  but  still  the  patient  be  competent  to  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life.  For  insanity  is  not  a  specific  state,  always  marked  out 
by  well-defined  lines,  ■which,  when  it  occurs,  necessarily  unfits  a  person  for 
mingling  in  society  and  in  business  with  his  fellow-men;  but,  like  affections 
of  other  organs,  it  is  a  morbid  state,  which  may  manifest  itself  in  every 
possible  degree,  from  the  most  obscure  to  the  most  striking  departure  from 
mental  health.  Everybody  knows,  for  instance,  and  the  mad  doctors  as 
well  as  the  rest,  that  an  individual  may  he  palpably  and  incurably  insane  on 
all  subjects  hinging  upon  one  or  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  yet  be  per- 
fectly rational  and  sound  on  all  others;  and  that,  in  all  matters  of  thought 
or  of  business  which  do  not  touch  upon  that  point,  he  may  continue  for 
years,  and  even  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  life,  to  display  as  much  shrewd- 
ness, prudence,  and  good  sense,  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  never  had 
the  fear  of  a  strait-waistcoat  before  their  eyes;  and  every  one  conversant 
with  the  insane  is  aware  that  in  practice  every  possible  gradation  is  to  be 
met  with,  from  an  isolated  affection  like  the  above,  to  one  involving  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  And,  consequently,  the  true  problem  to  be  resolved, 
where  the  riglits  of  liberty  and  of  property  are  concerned,  is  not  so  much 
whether  mental  derangement  exist,  but  whether  it  has  extended  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  individual  of  the  power  of  sound  judgment  in  his  own  affairs. 
Numerous  cases,  indeed,  exist  around  us  of  partial  affections  of  the  mind 
which  do  not  interfere,  in  any  marked  degree,  with  the  business  habits 
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of  the  patient;  and  in  whicb,  therefore,  it  would  be  the  height  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  deprive  him  of  civil  or  moral  liberty,  but  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  every  conscientious  pbysieian,  if  judicially  examined  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity,  would  be 
obliged  to  answer  in  tlie  affirmative.  Many  circumstances  indicate  this  to 
have  been  the  state  of  Davies.  Some  of  the  witnesses  prove  that  he  en- 
tertained the  most  extravagant  notions  of  his  own  powers  and  iinportance, 
and  that  he  habitually  boasted  of  receiving  illumination  from  Heaven,  of 
being  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  being  under  the  special  charge  of  supernatu- 
ral beings,  &c.  It  is  also  proved  that  he  was  frequently  flighty,  wild,  and 
incoherent;  all  of  which  symptoms  might  arise  from  morbid  excitement 
of  the  single  feeling  of  self  esteem,  without  the  other  faculties  necessarily 
participating  in  the  disease.  And,  accordingly,  we  have  other  witnesses 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  transacting  business  with  Mr.  Davies,  giving  it 
as  their  decided  opinion  that  he  was  not  insane,  because  '  they  had  taken 
instructions  from  him  on  business,  and  never  had  met  with  a  client  who 
better  understood  his  own  alfairs.'  Keeping  the  above  distinction  in  view, 
we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Dr.  Burrows  and  his  brethren,  in 
saying  OH  oath  that  his  mind  was  '>iot  sound,  were  giving  not  only  most  con- 
scientious but  most  true  testimony  ;  and  that  the  jury  and  journalists,  AoWmg- 
competency  to  business  as  eqicivalent  to  sanity,  were  equally  conscientious  and 
correct  in  pronouncing  him  to  be  sane.  But  if  this  be  the  true  solution  of 
the  contradictory  opinions  laid  before  the  world,  it  shows  how  careful  we 
ought  to  be  in  understanding  each  other's  meaning;  lest,  like  the  two 
knights  of  the  olden  time,  we  come  to  blows  about  the  color  of  the  shield, 
when,  if  each  had  looked  at  the  other  side,  he  would  have  seen  that  liis 
opponent  was  right  as  well  as  himself 

"There  is  another  condition,  involving  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  may  give  rise  to  conscientious  ditference  of  opinion,  and  in  which 
the  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  of 
a  highly  excitable  and  irritable  temperament,  who,  from  trifling  causes,  are 
carried  away  by  trains  of  thinking  or  idiosyncrasies  of  feeling,  which  less 
susceptible  persons  experience  only  after  a  succession  of  the  most  powerful 
impressions.  Persons  so  constituted  pass  years  of  their  lives  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  insanity,  without  its  ever  becoming  decided,  unless  a  heredi- 
tary predisposition  exist,  in  which  case  they  generally,  sooner  or  later,  lapse 
into  lunacy.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  are  remarkable  for  unequal 
spirits,  for  doing  odd  things, and  manifesting  strange  feelings;  but, upon  the 
whole,  they  conduct  themselves  so  much  like  other  people,  that,  although 
every  one  remarks  that  they  have  their  peculiarities,  few  will  venture  to 
pronounce  them  insane.  But  in  such  cases  when  the  transition  to  insanity 
does  occur,  it  is  so  gradual  that  the  most  experienced  physician,  even  after 
maturest  examination,  is  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
disease  has  proceeded  ;  and,  while  he  feels  that  the  individual  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  guidance,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
conscious  that  he  retains  too  much  soundness  of  mind  not  to  be  injured  by 
the  premature  interference  either  of  friends,  of  doctors,  or  of  lawyers. 

"The  point  of  difficulty  for  the  physician,  therefore,  and  that  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  we  would  most  ardently  long  for  the  assistance  of  an 
intelligent  jury,  is  to  determine,  not  the  mere  existence  of  a  mental  aflfec- 
tiori,  but  the  limit  at  which  that  affection  begins  to  deprive  the  individual  of  the 
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power  of  proper  self- dircrt  ion,  and  at  ivhich,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  laiv, 
andof  Ike  friends  Jo  step  in  for  his  protection.  The  right  solution  of  this  problem 
is  no  easy  task,  for  it  requires  in  the  the  jurors  not  only  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  soundness  of  judgment,  but  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  functions  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
previous  habits  and  constitution  of  the  suspected  lunatic;  which,  unhappily, 
under  our  imperfect  system  of  general  education,  very  few  persons  are 
found  to  possess.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  general  rule  to  help  us 
out  of  the  difficulty;  for  every  human  being  presents  so  many  points  of  dif- 
ference in  mind  and  in  body,  and  in  the  external  circumstances  modifying 
both,  that  every  new  case  requires  the  same  patient  examination,  the  same 
careful  analysis,  and  the  same  accurate  consideration  of  all  the  attendant 
phenomena,  as  the  first  that  ever  occurred  to  us;  and  he  who,  disregarding 
all  these  conditions,  hastens  to  form  his  opinion  from  the  application  of 
general  rules,  will  inevitably  fall  into  error,  and  be  the  cause  of  much 
misery  to  those  who  confide  in  him."' 

Dr.  Combe  also  wrote  a  kind  and  encouraging  letter,  dated  15th 
February,  1830,  to  Dr.  Burrows,  one  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  had  been  most  severely  handled  by  the 
press,  and  who  was  personally  unknown  to  him,  expressive  of  his 
I'espect  and  sympathy  for  him,  under  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  persecution  which  that  gentleman  had  sustained.  He  con- 
cludes his  letter  in  these  words:  ''It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
more  than  three  months  ago  I  had  applied  to  Professor  Napier  to 
be  allowed  to  write  an  article  on  insanity  (intended  to  be  a  review 
of  your  book)  for  his  last  number;  but  he  returned  an  answer 
that  prevented  my  doing  so.  From  my  phrenological  tendencies, 
however,  you  may  easily  suppose  that,  had  I  been  biased  by  per- 
sonal feeling  at  all,  I  should  rather  have  avoided  noticing  your 
work  and  situation  altogether;  but  it  is  long  since  I  have  learnt 
to  separate  personal  feeling  from  estimates  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines; and  if  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  justice 
before  the  public,  I  should  avail  myself  of  it  not  the  less  readily 
that  you  think  lightly  of  a  science  which  I  consider  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  its  application  to  the 
elucidation  of  insanity.'^ 

The  result  of  Davies's  case  was  singular  and  instructive.  ''  The 
event,"  says  the  Glole  (quoted  in  the  Scotsman  of  14th  April, 
1830),  "  has  falsified  the  verdict.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Davies  has 
never,  since  that  verdict  was  pronounced,  evinced  '  a  sound  mind,' 
nor  '  been  capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  aflfairs.'  And,  as 
the  climax  of  this  extraordinary  case,  he  now  acknowledges  that 
he  was  and  still  is  insane,  and  justifies  those  who  have  aifirmed  it, 
and  has  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  two  of  tho 
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physicians  who,  on  the  inquiry,  gave  the  strongest  testimony  of 
his  existing  insanity." 

These  discussions  led  Dr.  Combe  to  prepare  a  work  on  insanity. 
As  this  was  his  first  appearance  as  the  author  of  a  volume,  he  felt 
considerable  anxiety  regarding  the  impression  which  his  work 
might  make  on  his  professional  brethren  and  the  public.  His 
non-phrenological  friends  were  in  alarm  for  his  reputation,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise.  In  a  letter  to 
one  of  them  who  had  objected  to  his  intended  publication,  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  In  regard  to  our  difference  of  opinion  about  publishing  my  views  on 
Insanity  in  a  popular  form,  I  suspect  that  we  do  not  understand  each  other 
very  clearly,  and  doubt  whether  in  a  letter  I  could  make  my  meaning  plain. 
I  would  never  dream  of  proving  phrenology  by  such  an  application  as  I  have 
made  of  its  principles.  My  work  rests,  as  its  basis,  on  the  truth  of  phrenology 
being  indisputable.  If  phrenology  is  anything,  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  ;  and  if  insanity  is  anything,  it  is  disease  of  the  brain,  which 
implicates  the  integrity  of  the  mental  functions.  Now  my  notion  is — that 
to  treat  of  the  disease  without  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  brain,  would  be 
tantamount  to  treating  of  deranged  digestion  without  reference  to  the  uses 
of  the  stomach  and  its  relations  to  the  bile,  the  gastric  juice,  &c.  I  could 
write  very  sensible-looking  sentences  on  deranged  digestion  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  practice  every  one  would  feel  the  deficiency  of  accurate  or  rather 
precise  and  definite  knowledge,  which  tliey  could  make  use  of  in  other 
cases.  This  is  even  felt  as  a  defect  in  Dr.  Gooch's  excellent  Observations, 
although  in  his  case  it  is  diminished  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  brain 
generally.  Every  one  admits  his  remarks  to  be  highly  judicious,  but  when 
the  practitioner  comes  to  apply  them,  he  finds  very  frequently  a  want  of 
specific  data  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  apply  them  to  the  individual  under 
his  care;  and  before  long,  they  slip  out  of  his  mmd,  and  leave  only  a  vague 
impression  that  they  were  excellent.  I  readily  grant  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  difficulty,  and  these  are  where  the  whole  brain  and  the  whole 
mental  faculties  are  deranged,  and  where,  therefore,  we  may  act  in  many 
ways  as  if  the  whole  brain  were  one  organ  with  one  function.  If  the 
means  to  be  employed  were  merely  the  administration  of  physical  reme- 
dies, then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  the  theory  of  the 
disease  were  understood,  supposing  the  effects  of  particular  remedies  to  be 
accurately  known :  but  where  much  of  the  cure  depends  on  the  regulation 
of  the  mental  powers,  some  of  which  are  sound  and  others  diseased,  and 
on  removing,  moderating,  or  presenting  stimuli  to  particular  faculties,  &c. 
&c.,  the  case  is  widely  different." 

Writing  to  a  friend^  under  the  date  of  November,  1830,  he 

says  : — 

"  Dr.  Abercrombie  expressed  so  much  anxiety  to  see  my  forthcoming 
work  on  insanity,  that  I  gave  hini  the  proof  sheets  to  read.  He  has  perused 
them,  he  says,  with  great  interest  and  pleasure,  thinks  it  full  of  sound  ob- 
servation   and  accurate   thinking,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful.     The  con- 
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sistency  of  the  views,  he  says,  is  remarkable,  and  everything  well  brought 
out.  He  gives  no  opinion  of  the  phrenology  in  them,  except  that  it  seems 
very  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  doctrine,  and  that  the  general  aim  and 
design  of  the  book  is  unquestionably  sound.  This  opinion  gives  me  great 
confidence,  and  does  away  with  many  misgivings,  as  he  spoke  apparently 
from  conviction,  and  it  was  a  great  length  for  him  to  go.  He  will  stop  far 
short  of  this  before  the  public." 

In  1831,  Dr.  Combe's  work  was  puLlishedj  under  the  title  of 
Observations  on   Mental  Derangement ;  hcing  an  application  of 
the  Principles  of  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  of  the    Causes^ 
Symptoms,  Nature^  and  Treatment  of  Insanity. 

The  favorable  opinion  which  Dr.  Abercrombie  had  expressed 
of  the  work  was  participated  in  by  the  public  and  the  medical 
profession.  The  first  edition  was  in  due  season  exhausted,  and  a 
second  called  for ;  but  Dr.  Combe's  other  avocations  and  infirm 
health  prevented  him  from  bestowing  that  degree  of  care  on  the 
revisal  and  enlargement  of  the  text  which  his  growing  lights  and 
experience  suggested  to  him  as  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  treatise  has^  in  consequence,  long  been  out  of  print. 
In  the  preface  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  his  Princijyles  of 
Physiology  cjipplied  to  Health,  &c,,  published  in  1842,  he  says  : 
^^  As  many  inquiries  continue  to  be  made  for  a  new  edition  of  my 
Observations  on  3Iental  Derangement,  I  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  state,  that  infirm  health  having  prevented  me  from 
devoting  much  attention  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  for  some 
years  past,  and  consequently  disqualified  me  for  doing  that  justice 
to  the  subject  which  its  latter  progress  and  inherent  importance 
imperatively  demand,  I  have,  although  with  great  reluctance, 
abandoned  all  present  intention  of  reprinting  the  work.''  It  has 
been  the  anxious  desire  of  Dr.  Combe's  executors  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  here  indicated,  and  they  hope  that  the  means  of  doing 
so  may  be  found,  so  that  copies  of  tliis  valuable  work  may  no 
longer  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
June,  1850,  George  Combe  wrote  to  Mr.  Macvay  Napier,  who  had 
then  recently  been  selected  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica  asking  him  whether  Dr.  Combe  might  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  the  articles  "  Insanity"  and  "  Phrenology"  to 
that  work.  This  question  was  based  on  the  assurance  given  to 
the  public  in  the  prospectus,  that  the  ablest  writers  in  each  de- 
partment should  be  solicited  to  undertake  the  several  treatises  on 
literature  and  science  for  the  Encyclopaedia. 

Mr.  Napier  returned  a  polite  answer^  mentioning  that  he  was 
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not  ill  pleased  that  Dr.  Combe  liad  not  oifered  him  the  article  on 
insanity  for  the  Edlnhurgli  Revieio  (referred  to  on  page  145), 
because  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  Dr.  C.  could  not  do  justice 
to  his  particular  views  without  taking  aid  from  Pltrenohfji/,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Napier)  would  have  been  placed  in  the  truly  disa- 
greeable situation  of  "  rejecting  on  that  account'^  an  article  other- 
wise able.  This  objection  applied  also  to  his  writing  on  insanity 
for  the  Encyclopasdia.  Mr.  Napier  added,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  notice  the  other  subject  in  any  distinct  form,  till  he  should 
reach  the  head  j[)7ire?ioZ6)^y,  which  was  yet  distant ;  that  he  would 
then  commit  it  to  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  writer 
whom  he  could  prevail  upon  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  it, 
''  suitably  with  the  views  I  may  then  entertain  -j"  that,  if  there 
was  no  change  in  his  views,  he  should  certainly  7wt  apply  to  any 
professed  phrenologist ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  con- 
sult the  interests  of  truth  or  science,  the  only  interests  he  should 
take  into  account,  if  he  did — any  more  than  he  should  think  he 
consulted  those  interests,  if  he  should  "  take  an  article  on  animal 
magnetism  from  a  doctor  in  that  school.^'  The  article  on  Phre- 
nology was  accordingly  committed  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Roget,  an  opponent 
of  the  doctrine. 

A  principle  is  involved  in  this  incident,  which  is  deserving  of 
serious  consideration.  Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  than  Mr. 
Napier's  using  his  editorial  control  over  the  Encyclopsedia  to 
advance  the  interests  of  truth  and  science ;  and  the  candid  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  rejected  Dr.  Combe's  proffered  con- 
tributions deserves  all  commendation ;  but  the  real  import  of  his 
letter  is,  that  he  did  not  consider  Dr.  Combe  a  fit  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  subjects  in  question,  because  he  kcis  a  jjhreno- 
logist.  We  have  seen  what  means  Dr.  Combe  had  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  phrenology,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr.  Napier  to  affirm  that  he  had  not  made  it  an  object  of  serious 
investigation.  We  ask,  then,  is  it  proper  that  the  editor  of  an 
Encyclopa3dia,  who  professes  to  give  an  accurate  and  honest  repre- 
sentation of  all  sciences,  creeds,  doctiines,  and  opinions,  invested 
with  sufficient  interest  to  merit  public  notice,  should  erect  his 
individual  ''views"  concerning  a  much  controverted  subject, 
which  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  studied,  into  a  standard  by 
which  it  is  to  be  tried,  and  into  conformity  with  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  must  be  moulded  ?  If  the  editor  happen  to  be  a 
Koman  Catholic,  must  the  article  ''Protestantism"  be  written  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  adapt  it  to  his  views  of  truth  ?  Or,  if  he 
be  a  Protestant,  is  it  fair,  or  instructive  to  his  readers,  to  employ 
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a  Protestant  doctor  to  represent  the  adverse  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic?  Would  not  the  "interests  of  truth  and  science"  be 
hetter  served,  if  the  editors  of  such  works  employed  the  ablest 
man  in  each  department  to  write  upon  his  own  subject,  warning 
his  readers  that  this  was  the  rule,  and  that  the  editor  had  used 
his  power  of  control  only  to  the  extent  of  excluding  all  topics 
inconsistent  with  public  decency  and  morality? 

A  true  representation  of  Protestantism  would  be  one  which  all 
enlightened,  well-informed,  and  candid  Protestants  would  recog- 
nise to  be  correct ;  and  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  regard 
to  a  view  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Why  should  the  same  princi- 
ple not  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  sciences  ?  A  true  repre- 
sentation of  *' animal  magnetism"  would  be  one  which  the  ablest 
professors  of  that  doctrine  would  acknowledge  to  be  consistent 
with  their  own  apprehensions  of  it  ]  while  a  delineation  of  it  which 
they  should  reject  as  liilse,  would,  de  facto,  be  false.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  does  not  exclude  refutation  of  error.  There 
would  be  great  advantage,  in  the  case  of  new  and  controverted 
doctrines,  in  allowing  each  party  to  state  his  own  views,  and  leav- 
ing the  readers  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  each.  The 
consequences  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  hiring  an  individual, 
hostile  to  a  particular  doctrine,  first  to  give  his  oivii  misrepresen- 
tation of  it,  and  then  to  refute  that  delineation,  is  well  stated 
by  Messrs.  Chambers  in  the  introduction  to  the  article  "Phre- 
nology" in  their  '■^  Information  for  the  People." 

"It  has  of  late,"  they  remark,  "been  customary  for  the  conductors  of 
popular  Cyclopcvdias  to  admit  articles  on  phrenology;  but  in  most,  if  not  all 
the  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done,  the  articles  were  the  composi- 
tion of  persons  who  denied  that  phrenology  was  a  true  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  and  whose  aim  was  rather  to  show  its  want  of  sound  founda- 
tion than  simply  to  present  a  view  of  its  doctrines.  In  every  one  of  these 
instances,  it  was  afterwards  successfully  shown  by  phrenological  writers 
that  their  science  had  been  misrepresented,  and  its  doctrines  challenged  on 
unfair  grounds;  so  that  tlie  articles  in  question  might  as  well  not  have 
been  written,  in  so  far  as  the  instruction  of  candid  inquirers  was  concerned. 
We  have  resolved  to  eschew  this  practical  absurdity,  by  presenting  a  view 
of  phrenology  by  one  who  believes  it  to  be  a  true  system  of  mind.''  *  *  * 
''With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  concerning  the  science.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DR.  COMBE  ON  DR.  ABERCROMBIe's  "  INQUIRIES  CONCERNINGTIIE  INTELLECTUAIi 
POWERS,  "&C. — REMARKS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  LIBERTY 
OF  NATIONS. — ON  NATURE  BEING  SYSTEMATIC. — ON  THE  DRAMA. 

In  1830,  Dr.  John  Abercrombie,  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh,  published  a  work  on  mental 
philosophy,  under  the  title  of  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  and  the  Investiyation  of  Truth.  Dr.  Combe  looked  for- 
ward to  its  appearance  with  much  interest,  being  curious  to  see  how 
Dr.  x\bercrombie  would  treat  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  When  it  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  all  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  brain,  in  the  state 
of  health,  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  was  omitted ;  and 
that  phrenology  was  never  so  much  as  alluded  to.  Dr.  Gall  was 
treated  as  if  he  had  never  existed.  ^' The  only  field ,'  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  "in  which  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his 
researches  with  perfect  confidence,  is  his  own  mind.  In  his  ob- 
servations on  the  minds  of  other  men,  he  is  obliged  to  judge  of 
the  phenomena  by  external  manifestations  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  attends  his  investigations  which  does  not 
occur  in  physical  science.  From  this  source,  also,  has  probably 
arisen  much  of  that  difference  of  opinion  which  we  meet  with  in 
regard  to  mental  phenomena ;  for  each  inquirer  having  drawn 
his  observations  from  one  mind,  namely,  his  own,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  there  should  not  be  some  diversity,  or  that 
facts  derived  in  this  manner  should  possess  the  character  of  being 
universal.^'  (P.  2.) 

Dr.  Combe  published  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  46,  in  which  he  freely,  but  calmly  and  re- 
spectfully exposed  the  imperfections  of  Dr.  Abercrombie's  method 
of  investigation,  and  the  unsoundness  of  his  conclusions.  No 
interruption  of  the  good  understanding  which  had  previously 
existed  between  them  ensued.  Dr.  Combe,  in  a  letter,  dated 
29th  November,  1830,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  who  was 
then  in  London,  mentions  the  work  in  the  following  terms : — 
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"  I  wanted  to  make  some  observations  on  Dr.  Aljercrombie's  bool:,  but 
fear  I  cannot  now.     The  mode  of  inquiry    and  the  intention  are  good,  but 
the  results  seem  to  me  to  be  vitiated  by  a  radical  defect  in  the  application 
of  his  own  rules.     Dr.  Abercrombie  sees  and   enforces  the  value  of  facts 
as  the  only  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  philosophic  induction  ;  but  those  which 
he  gives  as  facts,  although  true,  are  incomplete,  and  consequently  their  true 
relations  cannot  appear.     On  page  2,  he  says  that  the  only  field  in   which 
the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his  inquiries  with  confidence  is  his  own 
mind,  and  that  great  uncertainty  attends  ail  observations  made  on  others; 
and  he  proceeds  accordingly,  deriving  all   his   facts    from   consciousness. 
Even  taking  his  own  mind  as  a  fair  type  of  the  human  mind,  and  taking 
bis  facts  as  true,  which  is  a  most  generous  admission,  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  from  them  fixed  general  rules,  because  lie  nowhere  takes  into  account 
the  influence   of  the  organization  through   which  the  mind  operates,  and, 
therefore,  his  facts  or  results  stand  isolated  from  the  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions which   influenced  their  production  and  manner  of  being.     Let  us 
take  an  extreme  case,  and  contrast  the  laws  of  Attention,  Abstraction,  &c., 
in  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  in  an  idiot.     In  the  former,  one  order  of  sequence 
is  observed;  in   the  other,  a  very  different  one.      What  causes  this  differ- 
ence?    Dr.  Abercrombie  never  inquires,  but  those  who  do,  say  it  is  a  de- 
fective brain ;  and  when  this  is  stated.  Dr.  Abercrombie  admits  it.     Is  it 
philosophical,  then,  to  omit  a  condition  of  such  paramount  influence,  and 
to  observe   results  and  argue  from    them  as  if  no  such  condition  existed? 
Certainly  not.     Let  us  take  an  analogy  in  caloric  or  the  principle  of  heat. 
If  I  lay  hold  of  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  212°,  it  burns  my  hand  and  excites 
pain.     Suppose   the  iron   to   have   consciousness,  it   would   hold,  from   the 
invariableness  of  the  sequence,  that  212  degrees  of  heat  would  always  burn. 
But  then  on  going  a  little  farther,  I  find  that  I  could  roll  myself  in  wool 
heated  to  212°,  and,  instead  of  being  burnt,  feel  only  a  little  overheated  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  wool  would,  if  animated,  say  to  the  iron,  'You  are  quite 
wrong,  my  friend  ;  a  temperature   of  212°  does   not  burn.'     Now,  what 
would  be  the  business  of  the  philosopher  on  perceiving  the  discrepancy? 
He  would  say,  'Nature  is  constant;   some  cause  for  the  difftjrence  exists; 
let  me  observe  the  condition  of  both  bodies.'     On  examination,  he   would 
find  the  iron  solid  and  dense,  and  an  excellent  conductor,  as  it  is  called,  of 
caloric  ;  and  the  wool  soft  and  loose,  and  a  very  slow  conductor  :  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  by  its  constitution,  parting  with  caloric  with  great  rapidity 
so  as  to  burn;  and  the  latter  so  slowly  as  not  to  give  it  oflTfast  enough  to 
produce   the   same  efl^ect.     The   analogy  will  be  complete,  if  you   suppose 
caloric  to  have  consciousness,  instead  of  the  iron  or  body  with  which  it  is 
combined. 

"  If,  then,  A.'s  mind  is  connected  with  organs  equal  to  5,  and  B.'s  with 
organs  equal  to  20,  is  it  enough  to  reflect  on  results,  and  to  neglect  condi- 
tions affecting  their  production?  Yet  Dr.  Abercrombie  does  so  ;  and, there- 
fore, I  say  his  facts  are  incomplete,  and  do  not  warrant  his  inferences.  I  am 
astonished,  I  confess,  at  his  omission;  he,  who  has  daily  and  hourly  proofs 
before  him  of  tiie  immense  importance  of  the  organic  influence.  If  the 
Almighty  and  Omniscient  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  render  organization  indis- 
pensable to  mental  manifestations  while  we  are  numbered  with  the  living, 
what  shall  we  gain  by  deliberately  shutting  our  eyes  and  denying  that  He 
has  done  right  ?  The  dread  of  believing  matter  necessary  to  the  workings 
of  mind  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  such  a  denial." 
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The  following  letter,  dated  3d  December^  1830,  also  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  refers  to  two  able  essays  which  appeared 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  698,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  223, 
^^  On  the  Phrenological  Causes  of  the  different  degrees  of 
LIBERTY  enjoyed  by  different  Nations  /'  and  "  On  the  Causes  of 
the  independence,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberty,  of  Na- 
tions/' by  Mr.  George  Lyon  :  Dr.  Combe  writes  as  follows  : — 

"Now  that  you  have  more  time,  you  would  find  many  articles  in  the 
former  numbers  of  the  Journal  which  would  interest  you.  There  are  two 
on  the  Independence  and  Liberty  of  Nation?,  which  are  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  interesting  in  their  illustrations,  as  bearing  upon  your  own  late 
remarks  on  liberty.  They  show  that  independence  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  precede  liberty,  as  the  feeling  of  independence  springs  in  no  small 
degree  from  selfish  principles,  and  from  impatience  of  the  domination  of 
others.  Thus,  the  South  American  States  were  ripe  for  independence,  but 
not  for  liberty;  and  infinite  mischief  has  arisen  from  confounding  the  two. 
They  could  no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  ancient 
rulers,  because  they  felt  this  as  degrading  to  pride,  and  as  cramping  their 
natural  rights  and  energies.  They  accordingly  rose  and  expelled  their 
rulers,  thereby  securing  themselves  from  foreign  domination.  But  what  is 
liberty?  Liberty  gives  the  right  of  acting,  every  one  according  to  his  own 
lights,  in  whatever  career  he  may  choose,  provided  he  harms  not  his 
neighbor.  But  what  does  this  suppose?  It  supposes  him  who  enjoys  it 
to  be  possessed  of  such  enlightened  views  of  his  social  and  public  rela- 
tions, as  shall  enable  him  to  see  the  line  of  duty  in  his  public  and  private 
conduct;  and  of  such  moral  energies  as  shall  impel  him,  seeing  it,  to  follow 
it  cheerfully,  consistently,  and  steadily.  Do  the  ignorant  South  Americans 
possess  either  of  these  requisites?  Does  the  Spaniard,  or  even  the  Rus- 
sian, or  the  Italian,  possess  them  ?  I  doubt  it  much:  and,  therefore,  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  ripe  for  liberry.  Liberty  befits  only  an  enlightened  and  a 
moral  people,  and  its  diff'usion  will  therefore  be  better  promoted  by  adding  to 
the  lights,  and  elevating  the  morality,  of  the  nation.  Reform  and  improve  the 
people,  and  radical  and  all  other  reforms  will  rest  upon  a  broad  basis,  and 
not  be  placed,  as  there  is  some  danger  of  their  being,  like  a  pyramid  on  its 
apex.  The  institutions  of  society  must  be  reformed  in  proportion  to  the 
lights  of  the  nation  ;  but  if  greater  changes  be  made,  evil  will  result ;  if 
less,  then  revolution  will  follow.  If  a  man  is  of  a  base  nature,  give  him 
liberty,  and  he  will  steal,  cheat,  lie,  and  attack  his  neighbor.  If  he  is  re- 
fined and  moral,  give  him  liberty,  and  he  will  spread  blessings  around  him 
with  twofold  energy.  The  former  must  be  restrained  by  law  ;  the  latter 
may  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience.  Nations  are  made 
up  of  individuals,  and  the  conditions  required  for  safe  freedom  apply 
equally  to  both. 

"Do  you  know,  I  am  not  sure  that  your  dislike  of  system  is  not  itself 
somewhat  too  systematic.  Nature  is  systematic  throughout  all  her  produc- 
tions, and  all  the  manifestations  of  her  power  and  arrangement;  and  where 
she  does  not  seem  so,  it  is  our  ignorance  alone  that  is  at  fault.  The  more 
complete  our  knowledge,  the  more  systematic  does  it  invariably  become; 
and,  consequently,  to  dread  system,  is  to  be  skeptical  rather  than  philoso- 
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phic.  Scrutinize  your  facts,  and  repeat  your  observations  times  withont 
number,  till  you  are  convinced  tliey  are  correct;  but  having  done  so,  do  not 
hesitate  to  draw  fair  logical  conclusions  from  them,  and  to  trace  natural 
relations  between  them.  This  is  all  tliat  systematizing  involves.  If  you 
fear  to  do  this,  you  betray  a  want  of  faith  in  the  ordinations  of  the  Creator, 
quite  as  much  as  if  you  disbelieved  the  evidence  of  your  senses.  He  has 
given  you  observing  powers  wherewith  to  gather  facts,  and  has  so  consti- 
tuted them,  as  to  enforce  belief  of  external  existences;  but  He  has  also 
endowed  you  with  reflecting  powers  to  trace  relations  and  causes  among 
them,  and  to  obtain  general  rules  for  your  own  guidance;  and  you  are 
bound  and  impelled  to  obey  the  impulses  of  the  latter,  quite  as  much  as 
the  former.  If  your  dislike  of  system,  be  limited  to  theories  elaborated 
from  the  brains  of  men,  then  you  may  dread  them  ;  but  if  you  extend  the 
feeling  to  systematic  views,  based  on  the  broad  foundation  of  facts,  I  fear 
you  then  run  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  sound  philosophy.  An 
acquaintance  with  ascertained  science,  such  as  natural  philosophy,  chemis- 
try, or  mathematics,  would  show  you  this  in  one  moment,  and  prove  that 
in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  advances,  it,  of  itself,  becomes  more  sys- 
tematic. Keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  system  based  on  observa- 
tion, and  system  drawn  from  reflection  alone,  and  you  will  modify  your 
opinions.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  an  imaginative  mind,  that  it  is  less  acces- 
sible to  the  force  and  value  of  facts,  and  too  often  prefers  its  own  creations 
and  laws  to  those  of  the  Creator.  Dr.  Abercrombie  is  an  example  of  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  acquirement,  with  a  dread  of  system,  going  far 
astray  in  his  investigation,  from  disregard  of  facts.  But  having  explained 
what  I  mean  in  my  note  of  29th  November,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  My 
conviction  is,  that  his  book  will  do  an  injury  to  his  kind,  and  retard  the 
march  of  philosophy  for  years;  because,  from  the  speciousness  of  his 
method,  and  apparent  scrupulosity  as  to  facts,  it  will  be  read  with  great 
confidence  by  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  its  deficiencies. 
I  say  this  in  perfect  seriousness  and  humility;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  you 
do  not  yet  perceive  where  the  fault  lies  when  your  attention  is  fairly 
drawn  to  it.  The  error  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  utilitarians  are  most 
apt  to  commit,  is  to  assume  a  variable  standaril.  The  real  utility  of  a  thing 
is  often  distant;  and  apparent  utility  often  near,  when,  in  fact,  tlie  ultimate 
result  in  the  latter  case  is  evil;  and,  besides,  men  differ  in  their  views  of 
utility.  It  is  better  to  take  the  standard  given  by  the  Creator,  of  what  in 
the  constitution  of  things  is  right :  sure  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  also 
the  most  usefid.     The  utilitarians  hold  out  a  wrong  and  ditficult  aim. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  write  a  history  of  your  life,  as  connected  with 
your  art,  and  unfolding  the  views  which  successively  developed  themselves 
to  your  mind;  and  the  reflections  which  have  occurred  to  you  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  drama.  You  could  give  much  interesting  matter, 
and  contribute  essentially  to  the  elevation  of  the  profession.  The  drama 
has  a  foundation  in  nature,  but,  like  other  things,  it  must  advance  along 
with  the  race,  both  in  morality  and  intelligence,  otherwise  it  will  fall  in  the 
scale  of  public  estimation. 

"  In  educating  the  moral  feelings,  and,  in  this  respect,  forming  character, 
I  should  think  your  natural  power  great;  but  I  doubt  wdiether  you  do  not 
ascribe  too  much  to  mere  external  advantages  and  culture,  and  too  little  to 
original  bent  of  mind ;  whether,  in  short,  there  is  not  more  oi'  theory  in  your 
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views,  and  expectation  of  results,  than  you  would  at  first  imagine.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  this,  but  I  give  you  my  opinion  without  reserve,  as  I  know 
you  prefer  my  doing  so.  Do  write,  however,  and  be  assured  of  success. 
You  speak  your  ideas  admirably,  and  it  is  curious  you  find  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing them.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  utter  three  sentences  in 
speech,  and  feel  much  less  difficulty  with  the  pen  in  my  hand.  My  com- 
mand of  language  is,  indeed,  always  very  limited,  but  it  is  greatest  in 
writing."' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DB.  COMBE  AGAIN  SUFFERS  FROM  A  PULMONARY  AFFECTION — PROCEEDS  TO 
NAPLES — PASSES  THE  WINTER  OF  1831-2  IN  ITALY — IS  SEIZED  WITH  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  PLEURA  IN  NAPLES,  AND  IS  ATTENDED  BY  MR.  RICHARD  CAR- 
MICHAEL  AND  DR.  HIRSCHFELD  —  RECOVERS — PROCEEDS  TO  ROME  AND 
FLORENCE — AFTERWARDS  RETURNS  BY  SEA  TO  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

The  winter  of  1830-1  had  been  a  severe  one,  and  Dr.  Combe 
had  undergone  much  mental  anxiety  and  bodily  fatigue  in  the 
course  of  his  practice;  having,  among  other  patients,  lost  his  sister 
Jean,  and  a  friend  in  whom  he  was  deeply  interested,  by  death, 
after  protracted  illness.  He  had  been  taxed  beyond  his  powers, 
and  in  August,  1831,  felt  his  health  giving  way,  but  he  was  not 
at  first  seriously  alarmed.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month,  he 
joined  a  few  friends  in  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands,  hoping  to 
benefit  by  a  change  of  air  and  relaxation.  The  party,  however, 
encountered  very  bad  weather,  and  he  rapidly  became  worse.  The 
following  letter,  dated  Callander,  29th  August,  addressed  to  Mis3 
Cox,  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  his  condition  : — 

''I  dare  say  your  tender  heart  will  be  melting  to  think  of  the  watering 
showers  which  have  fallen  so  frequently  and  so  heavily  upon  us,  poor 
health-and-pleasure  hunting  creatures,  now  or  lately  journeying  in  the  High- 
lands. Truly,  if  you  ifere  mehing,  it  was  not  without  cause  ;  for  not  only 
have  I  almost  vanished  from  sight  (I  have  become  so  thin),  but  I  have  been 
an  involuntary,  but  not  the  less  heavy  drag  upon  the  comforts  of  my  be- 
loved and  respected  companions.  Instead  of  being  of  the  least  use  to 
them,  I  have  been  unfit  for  everything;  three  steps  of  a  walk  made  me 
pant  as  if  I  had  left  my  lungs  at  home.  Nitie  parts  out  of  ten  of  them 
seemed  in  vacation,  for  work  they  would  not.  My  stomach,  seeing  them 
restive,  also  rebelled  and  refused  to  digest ;  and  then  my  brain  thought  it 
might  strike  work  too;  so  that,  on  leaving  Perth  on  Saturday  morning,  I  re- 
solved, if  not  prodigiously  improved  within  three  days,  to.  leave  my  friends 
14 
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and  go  home  the  moment  we  reached  Callander.  Here  we  are  ;  my  friends 
go  forward  to  the  Trosachs,  and  you  mny  expect  me  home  by  the  lirst  con- 
Teyance  I  can  find  going  to  Edinburgh." 

The  following  letters  show  the  decision  and  energy  with  which 
he  acted,  and  the  spirit  of  cheerful  resignation  with  which  he  en- 
countered this  new  crisis  in  his  life.  On  the  2d  cf  September,  he 
wi'ote  from  Edinburgh  to  a  friend : — 

"After  seeing  Dr.  Scott,  I  have  ahnost  determined  to  start  for  London  to- 
morrow on  an  excursion,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  restoring  me,  if  I 
am  to  be  restored.     Everything  else  is  uncertain." 

From  London,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Cox  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of 
'September,  in  which  he  says : — 

"We  arrived  yesterday  at  two  o'clock,  after  a  three  days'  passage  (in  a 
steam-ship),  with  a  head-wind,  a  rolling-sea,  sickness,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  passengers,  short  of  everything,  even  to  water.  J  am,  I  think,  rather 
improved,  with  less  of  the  decidedly  feveri&h  feelings,  lessof  the  circumscribed 
flush,  and  lankhollowness  of  visage;  but  I  see  clearly  that  a  good  while  will 
be  requisite  to  do  any  good  substa^itially,  nitt],  therefore,  I  mean  to  go  to  Paris 
via  Dieppe.  I  have  no  compunction  in  absenting  myself  so  long.  If  I 
jeturn  unwell,  I  go  down  hill  and  benefit  nobody  but  my  executors,  who 
may  be  as  well  off  with  myself,  as  with  anything  I  could  leave  to  them  in 
my  stead.  If  I  come  back  well-,  I  may  have  inconvenienced  my  patients 
by  my  absence,  and  hurt  my  practice;  but  then  there  will  be  something  to 
compensate  this,  and  time  to  make  it  up.  Most  of  my  patients,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  are  exceedingly  kind  and  indulgent.  Having  thus  viewed  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I  shall  neglect  nothing  to  realize  the  bright  one,  and 
hope  for  the  best." 

During  his  absence,  his  friend  Dr.  Scott  took  charge  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  supplied  his  place  to  their  and  his  satisfaction.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  kind  and  anxious  interest  expressed  by  most  of 
them,  in  letters  still  extant,  in  his  welfare. 

His  next  letter  is  dated  Paris,  12th  September,  1831,  and  is 
addressed  to  Gleorge  Combo.  In  it  he  writes  that  his  bad  luck  in 
Yoyages  still  pursued  him ;  that  he  had  had  a  stormy  passage,  and 
found  the  country  between  Boulogne  and  Paris  deluged  with  rain, 
and  the  weather,  in  Paris,  by  no  means  promising ;  but  that  his 
health  had  nevertheless  improved.     He  adds  : — 

"How  all  this  will  end  I  do  not  know.  Had  it  been  merely  this  recent 
ailment,  I  would  have  been  more  sanguine,  but  I  was  almost  a  shadow 
before  it  came  on.  I  never  expected  long  life;  and  although  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  prolong  it,  I  shall  not  be  taken  by  surprise  if  it  should  be 
cut  short  sooner  than  was  some  time  ago  probable.  Do  not,  however,  sup- 
pose from  this  that  I  am  either  low  spirited  or  nervous;  for  that  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  I  am  comfortable  in  body  and  tranijuil  in  mind  in  every 
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respect.     Only,  I  wish  to  give  you  a  true  and  accurate  representation  of  my 
condition  and  luelinys." 

It  is  wortli  remarking,  that  the  socialist  doctrines,  which  in 
1848  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  France,  were  already 
engaging  public  attention  in  183 1.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cox, 
dated  Paris,  16th  September,  Dr.  Combe  says : — ^^  The  St.  Si- 
monians  have  a  newspaper  to  advocate  their  doctrines.  What  I 
have  seen  of  it  contains  nearly  the  same  doctrine  as  Mr.  Owen's, 
except  that  they  admit  more  fully  the  existence  of  different  capa- 
cities, and  the  right  of  different  degrees  of  merit  to  different 
quantities  of  reward.  I  shall  go  and  hear  them  to-morrow. 
Their  newspaper  teems  with  specious  generalities  and  aspirations 
after  a  better  morality,  but  it  wants  principles  and  a  practical  ten- 
dency. I  should,  however,  say  little  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  only  a 
few  numbers  of  it.  Dr.  Spurzheim  knew  St.  Simon,  and  says  it 
is  a  pity  they  should  have  made  a  saint  and  chief  of  him,  as  he 
was  immoral,  and  brimfuU  of  vanity  and  scandal." 

From  Paris,  Dr.  Combe  proceeded  to  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Nantes. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Orleans,  20th  September,  1831,  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  M N ,  contains  a  description  of  the  state 

of  Paris,  and  of  part  of  France,  at  the  time  of  his  visit: — 

"I  arrived  here  yesterday  evening  after  a  twelve  hours'  drive  from  Paris 
on  a  beautiful  sunny  day,  and  through  rather  a  rich,  but  tediously  level 
country,  at  least  for  the  last  fifty  miles.  In  fact,  it  reminded  me  of  tlie  sea, 
and  only  lost  its  resemblance  from  the  trees,  yines,  and  houses  scattered 
over  it,  and  which  do  not  usually  deck  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  I  was 
parboiled  between  a  stout  elderly  lady  and  a  stoutish  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  in  front  of  me  were  placed  a  stout,  ruddy-faced,  elderly  jo?-o- 
prielaire,  from  near  Blois,  and  Monsieur  son  fils,  an  attenuated,  simple- 
minded  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  he  had  taken  to  see  Paris,  but  whose 
wisdom  and  reflection  had  not  increased  in  propordon  to  the  number  of 
miles  traveled,  or  of  objects  looked  at.  JVladame  insisted  on  keeping  the 
window  on  her  side  up,  and  more  than  once  I  was  nearly  crying  out  for 
'  secours  contre  la  suflbcation,' as  I  saw  everywhere,  in  large  letters, 'se- 
cours  contre  fincendie.'  I  could  not  procure  either  a  cabriolet  place,  or  one- 
in  the  coupe,  and  was  thankful  to  arrive. 

"  We  left  Paris  at  an  interesting  time.  The  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  about  the  defeat  of  the  poor  Poles,  was  about  to  begin;  and 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  ministers  in  defending  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  their  fate,  will  be  their  success  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  Paris  and  their  own  places.  Public  sympathy 
was  very  strong,  and  went,  in  its  manifestations,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  morality.  During  Saturday  antl  Sunday,  particularly  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Paris  was  much  in  the  condition  of  a  besieged  city.  Troops 
of  every  kind  were  traversing  the  streets  (the  light  cavalry  often  at  the 
gallop),  and  the  drums  calling  out  the  National  Guard  never  ceased  their 
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noisy  disturbance.  Gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open  for  arms,  one 
within  a  few  paces  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  me  in  the  Rue  de  RicheHeu, 
and  two  or  three  barricades  were  thrown  up  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  people,  many  respectable,  but  many  evidently 
out  only  for  the  row.  Being  Saturday  night,  the  workmen  were  let  loose, 
and  altogether  matters  wore  a  sombre  aspect.  At  eight,  the  theatres  were 
emptied  and  shut.  Fortunately,  the  abundant  display  of  military  force 
kept  the  mob  in  check,  and  nothing  very  serious  occurred.  One  or  two 
were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded  with  sabre  and  bayonet  wounds.  If 
the  ministers  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  defence,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
peace  will  be  preserved.  The  public — begging  their  pardon — seem  to  me 
unjust  and  irrational  in  this  outcry  against  their  ministers  for  not  having 
aided  the  Poles.  How  could  they?  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  would 
have  been  opposed  to  them ;  and  are  they  already  in  a  state  to  carry  war 
into  a  territory  so  far  removed  from  their  own,  and  with  such  powers 
leagued  against  them  ?  Without  going  to  war,  it  is  clear  they  could  do 
nothing;  and  for  preferring  to  remain  at  peace,  and  organize  their  own  dis- 
turbed government,  they  are  called  'laches,'  '  traitres,'  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more  equally  respectable  names.  From  my  own  experience,  I  won- 
der less  than  I  did  at  so  many  people  being  on  the  street  when  fighting  is 
going  on.  The  stimulus  to  curiosity  becomes  great  in  proportion  as  the 
plot  thickens,  and  then  so  many  feelings  get  interested,  that  one  loses  the 
single  instinct  of  cautiousness  among  them,  till  some  strong  appeal  comes, 
and  then  it  shrinks,  for  the  moment,  to  give  way  again.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
and  I  were  in  no  actual  danger,  but  we  could  not  help  going  into  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd,  and  returning  repeatedly  to  the  Palais  Royal  as  the 
focus,  just  to  see  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  when  an  uproar  might 
have  been  begun  at  any  given  moment;  and,  in  fact,  we  were  not  thirty 
yards  off  when  it  pleased  the  mob  to  break  open  the  gunsmith's  shop  in 
presence  of  the  military;  but  our  curiosity  once  satisfied,  we  proceeded  to 
give  our  gastronomies  their  turn,  and  then  went  home.  It  is  a  fine  country 
and  a  fine  people,  and  I  trust  order  and  happiness  will  soon  be  restored. 
Personally,  the  king  (Louis  Philippe)  is  liked,  and  well  spoken  of  by  all 
parties;  and  so  are,  I  may  say,  all  the  members  of  liis  family.  The  pure 
republicans,  of  course,  dislike  the  office,  while  they  like  the  man. 

"  Much  is  said  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  bad  times,  &c.,  and  the  worthy 
Pi-oprietaire,  among  others,  declared  that  the  olden  time  was  that  of  ease, 
abundance,  and  tranquillity,  while  the  present  was  that  of  contention,  want, 
and  incessant  struggling.  Genius  and  its  discoveries,  its  machines  a  va- 
peur,  its  chemins  de  fer,  its  schools  and  its  colleges,  all  sounded  delight- 
fully;  'Mais  en  est  on  plusheureux?'  said  he,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
which  swallowed  up  his  head  for  the  moment.  But  even  he,  when  relat- 
ing his  experience  without  reference  to  this  question,  gave  ample  evidence  of 
mistaking  a  dream  for  a  reality,  when  he  praised  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present.  He  became  eloquent  in  describing  the  wretchedness  and 
insecurity  of  existence  forty  years  ago,  and  said  a  man  could  scarcely  stop 
to  speak  to  a  more  distant  relation  than  a  brother  vi'ithout  "danger.  It  is  a 
curious  feature  of  age  always  to  make  this  mistake.  At  present,  say  the 
grumblers,  there  is  neither  commerce  nor  credit.  In  reality,  however,  the 
innumerable,  heavily-loaded  wagons  which  we  passed  on  the  way  between 
Boulogne  and  Paris,  and  between  Paris  and  Orleans,  at  least  three  times 
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greater  than  I  saw  ten  years  ago  on  the  same  route,  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
vast  improvement.  Paris,  too,  seemed  busy,  ahhough  it  mieses  the  hordes 
of  English  and  other  foreigners  who  used  to  frequent  it,  and  of  whom  I  diji 
not  see  one  for  ten  I  used  to  see.  Tlie  tickets  out  at  the  hotels,  of  apparte- 
niens  meubl6s  to  let,  are  numerous  in  proportion.  Traveling,  among  the 
French  themselves,  is  very  active.  Everywhere  the  coaches  are  full;  and, 
on  most  roads,  three  or  four  oppositions  exist.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
natives  are  more  reserved  than  of  old.  At  least,  strangers  at  the  table 
d 'botes  rarely  exchange  words  except  of  simple  politeness.  This  has  been 
the  case  from  Boulogne  hidier. 

"The  vintage  is  just  commencing  in  fin©  situations;  and  last  evening, 
during  a  lovely  sunset,  it  was  truly  grateful  to  man's  best  feelings  to  se@  the 
riches  spread  before  him  by  a  bountifid  Providence,  and  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them  enjoying  their  promise.  Many  of  the  villagers  were  etroll- 
ing  among  their  vineyards.  Their  expression  is  not  favorable;  but  I  could 
see  no  heads  except  those  of  beggars,  who  cannot  be  taken  as  types.  I  had 
scarcely  been  an  hour  in  my  quarters  here  when  I  was  exercising  my  func- 
tions. The  femme  de  chambre  was  groaning  under  the  agony  of  an  inflamed 
wrist,  for  wliich  nothing  "had  been  done.  She  was  astounded  at  my  prof- 
fering advice  to  leech  it  abundantly;  but  as  I  told  her  it  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  trified  with,  she  wisely  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  get  it  mended." 

Dr.  Combe  having,  in  the  course  of  this  excursion,  caught  cold 
by  sleeping  in  a  clamp  bed  at  Tours,  returned,  as  soon  as  his 
strength  permitted,  to  Paris,  and  consulted  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  followed  during  the  winter.  By  his  advice, 
he  resolved  to  pass  that  season  in  Italy,  and  wrote  to  Miss  Cox, 
soliciting  her  to  become  the  companion  of  his  travels.  In  the 
month  of  October,  she  accordingly  joined  him  in  Paris;  and  early 
in  November  they  commenced  their  journey  to  Naples.  From 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  she  never  ceased  to  be  his  con- 
stant, devoted,  and  most  useful  companion,  and,  in  seasons  of 
sickness,  his  nurse.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  dated 
Lyons,  9th  November,  1831,  he  writes: — 

"Here  we  are,  and  I  stood  the  journey,  as  I  have  done  all  other  jour- 
neys, remarkably  well.  But  I  must  go  back,  in  my  narrative,  to  Paris,  and 
mention,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Spurzheini's  friendly  kindness,  that  from  the  day 
I  sent  to  tell  him  I  was  troubled  with  pain  till  that  of  our  departure,  a 
period  of  nine  days,  he  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  with  me  every  day, 
although  much  occupied.  He  gave  me  every  encouragemewt  to  persevere 
in  taking  care  and  employing  every  external  resource;  and,  indeed,  the 
progress  made  since  my  return  to  Paris  is,  itself,  a  great  point  gained.  He 
urges  me  to  live,  if  I  wish  to  live,  for  my  health  alone;  not  to  make  visits 
or  calls,  or  be  in  the  way  of  receiving  them,  or  of  exposing  myself  to  any 
excitement  of  feeling  or' intellect,  or  to  any  exertion  of  body,  farther  than 
sufficient  for  exercise :  in  short,  to  be  tranquil,  regular,  and  moderate  in 
everything. 

'•These  injunctions  were  his  spontaneous  eftusions.  1  hey  harmonize 
with  my  own  views,  on  which,  by  the  way,  I  formerly  acted  with  profit; 

14* 
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and  I  mean  to  follow  them.  At  our  departure,  be  was  in  waiting  at  the 
coach  office  to  see  die  last  of  me.  His  countenance  was  radiant  with 
Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  and  his  advice  was  earnest,  and  from  the 
heart." 

He  describes  his  condition  minutely  for  tlie  information  of  Lis 
medical  friends  in  Edinburgh^  and  sums  up  the  whole  in  these 
words : — 

"  Taking  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  any  symptom  characteristic  of  phthisis  wanting,  and  yet  out  of  this 
odd  stale  I  have  very  considerably  recovered.  »  *  *  If  Providence  be 
pleased  to  restore  me  this  time,  as  there  is  the  appearance  of,  I  may  not 
only  be  uncommonly  grateful,  but  consider  myself  as  escaped  from  a  more 
pressing  danger  than  I  ever  was  in.  The  interest  taken  in  my  fate  almost 
confounds  me." 

Dr.  Combe  and  his  niece  embarked  at  Marseilles,  and  arrived 

safely  at  Naples.     The  followii:»g  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  N 

0 ,  is  dated  Naples,  5th  December,  1831. 

"Being  now  in  some  measure  settled  after  three  months'  roaming,  not  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel  to  tell  you 
how  much  all  your  kind  letters  and  friendly  sympathy  have  gratified  me. 
The  effusions  of  the  young  ladies  were  very  pleasing  as  indications  of 
natural  character,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  genuine  aflection  contained 

in  them.     Thanks  to  Mr.  ,  and  to  you  all,  are  all  I  can  offer  in  return, 

except  the  assurance  that  the  interest  widi  which  I  regard  the  happiness 
and  progress  of  your  family  is  at  least  as  sincere.  To  hear  of  your  wel- 
fare will  always  delight  me.  ♦  ♦  * 

"People  speak  of  Naples,  its  bay,  and  Vesuvius,  their  splendid  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty;  but,  nevertheless,  Edinburgh,  its  frith  and  Ardiur's  Seat, 
lose  little  by  the  comparison.  If  you  would  blow  away  our  clouds,  haul 
down  the  sun  a  little  nearer  the  High  Street;  fix  the  wind  in  the  west 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  giving  it  its  swing  the  remaining  sixty- 
five;  and  light  a  tar-barrel  occasionally  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  Naples  Avould  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  right-about, 
to  hide  its  diminished  head  in  one  of  its  own  caves.  The  bay  is  certainly 
very  beautiful ;  but  from  the  little  I  have  yei  seen,  it  seems  inferior  to  the 
Forth  and  its  bays,  as  seen  from  the  Calton  Hill.  As  to  local  situation  as 
a  town,  Edinburgh  has  the  advantage.  Naples  has  one  or  two  magnificent 
streets,  several  palaces,  &c.;  but  the  rest  is  crowded,  dirty,  and  disgusting, 
and  few  places  have  any  view  at  all.  The  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is 
very  picturesque,  and  Vesuvius  is  a  striking  object;  but  it  has  not  been  per- 
forming for  some  time,  and  rarely  sends  forth  even  a  puff  of  smoke  to 
gratify  its  admirers,  which  I  hold  not  to  be  fair,  when  one  comes  so  far  to 
see  it.  I  suppose  it  has  the  true  Neapolitan  or  lazaroni  temperament. 
When  stimulated  by  necessity,  it  sets  to  work  in  earnest;  but  the  necessity 
past,  it  relapses  quietly  and  contentedly  into  the  dolce  far  niente,  till  roused 
pgain  by  another  impulse.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing its  head,  to  know  how  far  its  development  may  account  for  its  conduct. 
If  one  occurs,  |  shall  tell  you  the  result. 
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«  Providence  has  prospered  our  past  undertakings.  Even  the  sea  was  as 
civil  to  nie  as  possible-  for  on  board  of  the  beautiful  Eleonora,  I  enjoyed 
five  days- out  of  the  eight.  I  never  retained  land  feelings,  appetites,  and 
thoughts  so  much  at  sea  as  on  this  occasion.  Floating  along  the  surface  of 
a  clear,  deep  blue,  gently  rippled  sea,  with  an  air  of  wind,  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  pleasant  temperature,  in  a  large  vessel  with  moral  people,  and  in 
sight  of  land  somewhere  or  other,  was  no  despicable  treat  for  two  expa- 
triated voyagers  at  the  end  of  November.  Our  cabin  was  large,  and  high 
enough  to  admit  of  my  walking  with  my  cap  on,  which  I  did  in  the  eve- 
nings, as  in  a  room.  There  were  two  decks,  and,  on  looking  out  from  the 
cabin  door,  we  had  a  long  vista  between  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel.  The  crew  abode  there,  and  were,  truly,  not  scant  of  room.  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  how  much  it  adds  to  one's  comfort  to  see  a  fraternity  like 
this  living  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  each  fulfdling  his  duties  with  readi- 
ness and  good  will,  instead  of  the  cursing,  swearing,  wrath,  and  bad  usage 
which  are  still  too  commonly  found  among  the  crews  of  our  sailing  ship?. 
The  boys,  three  in  number,  were  as  well  treated  by  the  men  as  they  could 
be,  instead  of  being  the  victims  of  petty  tyranny.  We  had  vespers  on 
deck  every  afternoon  at  four,  and  the  chant  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour.  A 
lamp  was,  at  the  same  time,  lighted  in  the  cabin,  near  to  their  patron  saint. 
Off  Elba,  we  overtook  another  Neapolitan  brig,  on  a  beautiful  Saturday 
afternoon.  When  a  little  separated,  and  our  service  was  over,  we  heard 
theirs  begin ;  and  the  effect,  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  scene,  and  the 
natural  gratitude  raised  in  the  mind  towards  the  Giver  of  all  these  bless- 
ings, was  fine.  The  sound  at  last  died  avvay,  and  we  went  below.  Peace 
ajid  good  will  must  be  habitual  to  the  crew,  and  not  got  up  on  our  account; 
for,  in  loving  friendship,  we  found  established  on  board  two  cats,  two 
pigeons,  two  hens,  and  a  dog,  all  as  intimate  as  the  most  ardent  affection 
could  make  them." 

One  of  the  passengers  in  "  the  beautiful  Eleonora,"  was  Mons. 
Prosper  Dumont,  a  young  Frenchman  of  literary  tastes,  then  com- 
mencing his  travels,  and  who  was  also  anxious  to  improve  his 
kuowledfj;e  of  the  English  lanoTiao;e.  Dr.  Combe  lent  him  some 
books  to  read,  and,  among  others,  The  Constitution  of  Man ; 
and  this  work  interested  him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  publish 
a  translation  of  it  into  French.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was 
appointed  to  an  official  situation,  first  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  du 
Koi,"  in  Fontainebleau,  and  subsequently  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi,'^  in  Paris,  and  carried  his  design  into  execution.  His  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1834,  under  the  title  of  Essai  sur  la  Consti- 
tution cle  V Homme,  &c.,  "  traduit  de  I'Anglais  par  M.  Prosper 
Dumont.''* 

In  a  letter  dated  20th  December,  1831,  addressed  to  his  bro- 
ther George,  Dr.  Combe  gives  directions  about  the  collection  of 
several  sums  due  to  him  for  professional  attendance;  and,  as  ex- 

*  8vo.  pp.  344.     Paris,  Chez  Arthus  Bertrand,  Libraire-Editeur,  Rue  Haute- 
feuille.  No.  23. 
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emplifying  tlie  spirit  in  which  he  acted  towards  his  patients,  the 
following  extract  is  presented.     The  patient  referred  to  was  Miss 

N ,  mentioned  in  the  letters  on  pages  132  and  134/who  was 

now  dead.     He  says : — 

"  I  attended  her  thirty-eight  months  in  all,  and  first  and  last  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  being  with  her  sometimes  twice,  and  even  thrice,  in  one 
day.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  by  no  means  expect  to  be  remunerated  for 
all  my  visits;  for  1  made  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  from  motives  of 
friendship,  and  the  interest  I  felt  in  her  situation.  Many  of  my  visits 
were  not  necessary  in  the  way  of  prescribing^  but  they  were  as  purely  me- 
dical as  if  they  had  been  so.     Miss  N was  one  of  those  person  whose 

mental  state  influences  the  general  health  of  the  body  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, and,  on  that  account,  it  became  of  the  first  consequence  to  cherish 
and  support  her  moral  nature  in  the  struggle  with  disease.  To  this  pur- 
pose many  of  my  visits  were  dedicated,  and  the  etfect  of  this  on  her  fine 
nature  was  most  satisfactory.  But  for  her  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 
she  would  never  have  gone  through  the  half  of  what  she  has  done.  Visit- 
ing her  thus  as  a  friend,  as  much  as  a  physician,  I  can,  of  course,  make  no 
charge;  and  as  individual  visits,  in  a  long  attendance  like  this,  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned,  Mr.  N must  be  requested  just  to  give  what  his  own  judg- 
ment dictates  as  right,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  adds — "Sir  Walter  Scott  arrived  in  the 
bay  from  Malta,  in  His  M.  S.  Barham,  three  days  ago,  and  is 
enacting  quarantine. '"'     The  cholera  was  then  threatening  Italy, 

In  a  letter  to  his  niece,  Miss  Ilobina  Cox  (noAv  Mrs.  William 
Ivorj^),  dated  Naples,  20tli  December,  1831,  he  writes: — 

"  I  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  an  open  carriage  to-day,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak.  He  looked  pale  and  sodden-like,  with  little  animation;  but  it  was 
cold,  which  may  have  occasioned  this  appearance.  He  is  said  not  to  be 
well,  and  the  report  is,  that  the  Malta  public  were  sorry  to  see  him  suffer- 
ing so  much.  Vesuvius  began  to  throw  out  smoke  whenever  Sir  Walter 
made  his  ajopearance  in  the  bay,  and  lias  continued  smoking  ever  since,  so 
that  we  are  in  hopes  of  an  eruption  taking  place  soon. 

"The  Neapolitans  have  astonishing  faith  in  their  own  good  luck,  if  not 
in  Providence,  for  every  tenth  shop  is  a  lottery  office  :  and,  instead  of  their 
not  liking  to  be  seen  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  the  doors  and  windows 
are  thrown  wide  open,  and  rarely  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  people  are  in  it 
at  one  time,  as  if  proud  to  be  seen  there.  The  beggar  and  the  gentleman 
meet  in  them  on  equal  terms. 

"Tlie  Neapolitan  chiUlren  are  sadly  maltreated.  In  infancy  they  are 
swaddled  and  pinned,  and  look  like  so  many  bundles  of  cotton ;  and  many 
persons,  oi  all  ages,  are  strongly  marked  with  the  small  pox."' 

On  the  24th  January,  1832,  Dr.  Combe  was  seized  with  a 
severe  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  By  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  enjoyed  the  double  benefit  of 
the  best  medical  advice,  and  the  warmest  moral  support,  in  the 
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trying  situation  in  which  he  was  phicecl.  Mr.  Richard  Carmi- 
chael,  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  practitioners  of  Dublin,  had 
early  embraced  phrenology,  and  become  personally  intimate  with 
Dr.  Combe.  Forced,  by  the  state  of  his  own  health,  to  pass  a 
summer  in  the  Pyrenees  and  a  winter  in  Italy,  he  came  to  Naples, 
greatly  restored  in  health,  in  the  month  of  January,  1832,  and 
speedily  visited  Dr.  Combe,  who  recognized  in  him  the  cjualities 
of  a  medical  philosopher,  an  experienced  and  skillful  practitioner, 
and  an  enlightened  phrenologist.  About  the  same  time,  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Hirschfeld,  of  Bremen,  who  some  years  previously  had 
finished  his  medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  and  become  a  con- 
vert to  phrenology,*  and  an  intimate  and  highly  esteemed  friend 
of  Dr.  Combe  and  his  brother,  also  arrived  in  Naples  on  his  mar- 
riage excursion.  These  two  gentlemen  found  Dr.  Combe  in  a 
very  precarious  condition,  kindly  attended  and  ably  treated  by 
Dr.  Strange,  an  English  physician  in  Naples ;  and  by  their  com- 
bined efforts  he  was  delivered  from  immediate  danger.  The  con- 
fidence  which  he  reposed  in  their  skill,  and  the  moral  support 
which  he  derived  from  the  presence  of  his  friends,  greatly  aided 
the  efforts  of  nature  in  surmounting  the  disease;  and  Dr.  Combe 
often  looked  back  to  their  arrival  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  of  his  life.  To  his  niece,  also,  their  presence  was  of  un- 
speakable advantage.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  remained  with  them  in 
Naples  until  Dr.  Combe  was  able  to  travel  to  Rome,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  that  city. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  friends,  and  to  spare 
their  sympathetic  feelings,  Dr.  Combe  was  prompt  to  report  every 
alleviating  circumstance  attending  his  illnesses,  and  in  particular 
to  assure  them  of  his  freedom  from  acute  suffering.  In  temi3er 
and  disposition,  also,  he  was,  in  such  circumstances,  not  merely 
resigned,  but  cheerful,  and  often  droll,  as  many  of  his  letters  show. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  25th  February,  1832,  addressed  to  his 
brother  Greorge,  after  describing  minutely  his  condition,  and  the 
remedies  he  had  emj)loyed  to  subdue  the  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  he  says  : — 

'"I  stood  the  journey  fully  as  well  as  I  expected,  although  it  increased 

*  Dr.  Hirf-chfeld  afterwards  publii^hed  a  German  translation  of  Georg-e 
Combe'^^  "Constitution  of  Man"  and  "System  of  Phrenology."  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Plirenologie,  a  quarterly  journal, 
which  appeared  in  1843-4-5,  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1844  he  published  an  JJm- 
riss  der  Phrenologie,  at  Bremen.  But  his  useful  life  was  unfortunately  termi- 
nated by  typhus  fever,  on  22d  March,  1845. 
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the  uneasiness  in  my  side.  My  breathing  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  pulse 
about  eighty  five,  with  some  increase  of  expectoration.  I  am  nearly  as 
long  and  lean  as  I  was  five  months  ago,  and  sometimes  think  that  my 
amendment  resembles  a  little  that  of  our  royal  personages,  who,  according 
to  the  official  bulletins  of  their  health,  are  'better'  and  'easier'  every  day, 
till  we  suddenly  hear  that  they  are  removed  to  '  a  better  world,'  where, 
certainly,  they  are  'far  belter'  than  here.  However,  I  shall  be  very  well 
pleased,  if,  in  my  case,  the  parallel  shall  fail.  The  aspect  and  natural  lan- 
guage of  Rome  please  me  infinitely  beyond  those  of  Naples,  and  yet  the 
*air  is  cold  euough  here  too,  but  much  less  blowy.  Whether  it  was  the  vol- 
canic and  sulphureous  subsoil  below,  and  the  electricity  above,  or  what  else 
it  was  that  gave  the  peculiar  feel  to  the  Neapolitan  atmosphere  during  the 
dry  north  wind,  I  know  not;  but  I  was  sensible  of  a  kind  of  discomfort  in 
it  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  I  ever  experienced  before.  My  illness 
and  want  of  breath  increased  this ;  and  the  same  wind  having  set  in  a 
month  earlier  than  usual,  it  caught  me  before  I  could  escape,  as  we  in- 
tended to  do  from  the  beginning,  when  our  second  month  was  out.  Many 
a  time  I  thought  of  Lord  Byron's  Farewell  to  his  wife,  when  he  sjwke  of 
the  'placid  sleep  which  then  came  o'er  thee,  which  thou  ne'er  canst  know 
again,'  or  words  to  that  etfect ;  but  I  now  sleep  better,  and  have  more  of 
comfort  here.  I  was  even  glad  that  our  niece  was  kept  in  continual  ac- 
tivity, even  to  weariness,  as  it  saved  her  from  depression,  or  any  other 
greater  evil. 

"  I  have  been  attended  to  by  Dr.  Hirschfeld  in  every  possible  way,  with 
a  warm  and  friendly  liindness  wdiich  nothing  could  exceed.  He  has  been 
indeed  a  friend,  a  physician,  and  a  Vjrother ;  and  I  have  profited  by  his  medical 
advice,  as  he  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  my  condition  before  prescribing 
for  me,  and  gave  me  the  conviction  that  he  w^as  thinking  what  he  was  do- 
ing; which,  as  a  patient,  I  find  to  be  a  prodigious  comfort.  I  have  been 
attended,  here,  also  by  Dr.  Jenks,  who  is  very  friendly  and  active."* 

In  his  next  letter,  dated  RomCj  Stli  March,  he  writes  thus: — 

"  It  is  a  strange  world  this,  and  well  it  is  that  the  principle  of  adaptation 
is  so  active  and.  potent.  My  ideas  now  centre  pretty  much  within  the 
limits  of  my  contracted  horizon.  The  question.  What  can  I  obtain  to  cat  that 
I  can  swallow  with  any  relish'?  seems  of  as  boundless  interest  as  the  fate 
of  empires.  What  can  I  do  to  loosen  the  tightened  internal  strap  that  cuts 
short  my  hreath  1  seems  to  me  a  far  more  important  problem  than  how  shall 
the  Reform  Bill  be  got  through  the  Lords;  and  so  on  with  every  other  matter 
relating  to  self.  The  other  night,  however,  I  hurt  my  side  in  attempting, 
in  a  dream,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cholera;  which  was  surely  very 
benevolent.  The  cholera  was  coming  down  the  street  in  full  force,  at  the 
head  of  a  crowd,  of  cholera  patients.     I  was  ordered  to  intercept  their  pro- 

=*  It  may  interest  medical  readers  to  notice  that  Dr.  Combe  adds  :  "  Dr. 
Jenks  said  that  tubercles  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  illness,  and  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  lung  was  pervious  to  air,  which  he  scarcely  expected. 
But  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Hirschfeld  was  very  willing  to  say  that  tubercles  were 
not  formad  iu  the  2ipper  part  of  the  lung,  and  I  could  not  press  them  farther. 
The  expectoratioa  seems  to  me  almost  characteristic  of  them,  so  lar  as  one 
Hymptom  can  be  so."  The  real  state  of  the  lungs,  as  disclosed  by  the  post- 
mortem examination,  will  be  afterw^ards  mentioucd. 
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gress,  and  in  doing  so,  lay  down  at  my  whole  length  across  the  street  to 
kick  them  back,  and  make  them  tumble  over  me  if  they  persisted  in  press- 
ing on.  In  effecting  this,  I  turned  over  in  bed  unconsciously  on  my  sore 
side,  and  in  that  position  passed  two  or  three  hours  discharging  my  duty. 
When  I  awoke,  I  was  the  worse  for  the  effort." 

The  following  letter,  dated  Rome,  ISth  March,  1832,  addressed 
to  his  brother  George,  contains  some  remarks  on  climate  in  rela- 
tion to  pulmonary  disease,  that  may  be  generally  useful : — 

"  Dr.  Jenks  strongly  recommends  my  passing  the  summer  in  Italy  or  on 
the  Continent,  for  the  greater  warmth,  which  he  considers  very  favorable 
for  diseased  hmgs.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  agreed  in  this  advice,  '  that  I  might  be 
able  to  get  more  easily  to  proper  winter  quarters.'  My  own  experience  is, 
that  where  tubercles  are  actually  broken  down,  and  the  lungs  consequently 
ulcerated,  heat  hastens  the  process,  and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  a  very  rapid 
decay;  while,  if  the  tubercles  are  still  in  a  crude  state,  moderate  warmth 
of  climate,  such  as  suffices  to  keep  the  action  of  the  skin  free,  and  admit 
of  exercise,  is  beneficial,  but  beyond  this  point  heat  is  hurtful,  as  debilitating 
and  relaxing.  Here,  then.  Dr.  Jenks  and  I  differ  a  good  deal,  though  per- 
haps not  radically.  In  past  times,  I  have  been  better  in  moderately  warm 
summers,  and  particularly  when  riding  about,  than  when  warm  weather 
set  in.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  say  from  65°  to 
70°,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  determination  to  the  skin.  My  notion 
is,  then,  to  leave  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  May  (for  it,  I  am  sure  is  too 
warm),  and  either  to  linger  about  the  south  of  France,  moving  slowly  by 
Toulouse  and  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees  to  Bordeaux,  and  try  the  effect  of  the 
heat  without  ex[)Osing  myself  to  suffer  from  it,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  re- 
sult ;  or  if  a  good  deal  stronger,  to  go  to  M.  Meyer's,  at  Zurich,  and  try  the 
experiment  in  his  country,  the  road  home  by  water  being  open  in  the  one 
case  by  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  by  the  Rhine,  in  case  of  necessity,  while 
lx)th  lead  to  Paris,  should  I  have  reason  to  go  there  as  the  season  advances. 
If  there  be  no  open  tubercles,  this  course  might  be  useful;  if  there  are,  then 
I  am  on  the  way  home.  I  am  anxious  to  have  Dr.  Scott's  and  your  view 
of  this.  If  the  summer  prove  a  good  one  in  Scotland,  I  would  assuredly 
like  to  come  home,  were  it  only  for  a  month,  for  moral  longings  and 
sympathies  affect  the  frame  as  well  as  climate;  but  while  a  chance,  i.  e. 
a  reasonable  one,  remains  to  me,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  having  done  so,  I  can  submit,  without  repining,  to  miy  result. 

"  It  is  long,  you  may  say,  to  look  forward  to  a  time  I  may  never  see,  viz. 
next  winter;  but  I  cannot  help  now  stating  that  it  will  be  a  very  strong 
motive  indeed  that  will  make  me  spend  it  on  the  Continent.  If  I  live 
and  must  be  away  from  home,  I  am  convinced,  that,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  I  would  have  a  better  chance  in  the  south  of  England  than  any- 
vvli^re  in  Italy  or  France.  But  it  would  be  waste  of  labor  and  time  and 
paper  to  give  reasons  now,  only  I  wish  you  to  know  this  from  the  begin- 
ning. Our  worthy  niece  has  encountered  many  disagreeables;  but  her 
cheerful  and  ready  activity  has  never  failed  her,  although  for  weeks,  in 
point  of  society,  I  was  merely  an  object  for  her  to  look  at,  not  to  converse 
with.  Many  in  her  situation  would  have  been  devoured  by  depression  and 
the  fechng  of  loneliness.     Not  so  she.     With  her,  the  winter  has  passed 
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easily,  and  upon  the  whole  pleasantly :  without  her,  I  would  have  been  ill 
off  in  body  and  mind.* 

19lh.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  drive  to-day,  and  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  difference  of  climate  between  Rome  and  Naples.  The  latter  abounds 
in  orange  trees,  magnificent  aloes,  prickly  plants,  and  others  peculiar  to 
warm  countries.  Cotton  even  is  cultivated.  Here  none  of  these  things 
are  to  be  seen.  One  tolerably  good-looking  aloe  was  to  be  remarked,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  tin  one  painted  green.  Orange  trees  in  villas  are  under 
cover.  Even  at  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  many  more  signs  of  the  south 
abound.  Spring  is  a  fortnight  farther  advanced  at  Naples  as  regards  vege- 
tation ;  but  then  it  has  fine  sloping  exposures,  and  active  volcanoes  under 
ground  ;  and  yet  the  air  here  is  far  pleasanter  to  ray  feelings,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, thermoraetrically  warmer  in  the  shade,  for  in  the  sun  it  must  be  10° 
higher  at  Naples.     I  am  advancing  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees." 

He  consulted  Dr.  Spurzlieim  also  about  his  plans,  who,  in  a 
letter,  dated  Paris,  11th  May,  1832,  addressed  to  George,  men- 
tions, in  the  following  terms,  the  advice  he  had  given  him  :  "  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  interchanged  letters ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  my  silence  was  to  avoid  the  uneasy  feeling  insepa- 
rable from  speaking  of  the  fate  of  your  brother.  I  esteem  him 
too  much  not  to  mention  him  in  a  letter  to  you ;  and  what  could 
I  do  but  lament  his  condition,  or  at  least  to  express  my  great  fear 
for  his  preservation  ?  I  wrote  to  him  at  his  request,  and  gave 
him  freely  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  that  the  hot  climate  is 
favorable  to  tubercular  complaints  when  established,  however 
favorable  it  may  be  to  prevent  them.  His  letter  to  me  shows 
great  power  of  mind ;  and  I  did  not  dissuade  him  from  returning 
amongst  his  friends  at  home,  in  case  he  should  not  greatly  improve 
from  rambling  about,  and  from  being  a  great  deal  in  the  open 
air." 

Before  the  present  attack  of  illness.  Dr.  Combe  had  taken  the 
usual  steps  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh  as  a  fellow ;  but  from  the  small  hopes  he 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  the  proceedings  had,  at  his  request, 
been  suspended.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1832,  however,  a  ballot 
took  place  on  his  application,  and  he  was  duly  elected. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Dr.  Combe  left  Rome  and  proceeded 
to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Leghorn,  where  he  and  his  niece  em- 
barked on  board  of  a  sailing  vessel  for  London.  Their  voyage 
was  slow,  but  agreeable,  and  they  arrived  in  London  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  he  decidedly  improved  in  health.     In  a  letter  to 

*  In  justice  to  Dr.  Combe,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  his  letters  contain 
many  and  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  niece  for  her  invaluable  ser- 
vices and  untiring  devotion  to  his  welfare,  but  which  in  deference  to  what  are 
known  to  be  her  leelings,  are  here  suppressed. 
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George,  dated  London,  14tli  July,  he  says :  "  If  it  were  not  a 
point  confirmed  by  experience  that  tubercles  are  incurable,  I 
should  now  believe  in  the  possibility  of  my  recovery ;  but  in  the 
face  of  that  opinion,  I  am  only  thankful  for  the  advantages  re- 
ceived, and  wait  calmly  the  result/'  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  17th  July,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gorgie  Mill.  His 
friend.  Dr.  John  Scott,  again  carefully  examined  him  on  his  re- 
turn, and  found  the  signs  of  the  afiection  of  the  lungs  to  be  in- 
creased since  his  departure.  There  was  contraction  and  flattening 
of  the  left  side,  more  especially  under  the  clavicle  to  the  second 
rib.  The  sound  was  dull,  and  all  the  signs  of  extensive  and 
numerous  caverns  were  discovered. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  symptoms,  Dr.  Combe's 
health  continued  gradually  to  improve ;  and  in  Chap.  II.  of  his 
work  on  The  Frincipks  of  Physioloyjt/,  &c.,  he  sums  up  the 
history  of  this  attack  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  author, 
aware  that  his  only  chance  lay  in  assisting  nature  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  placing  every  function  in  the  circumstances  best  fitted 
for  its  healthy  performance,  acted  habitually  on  the  principle  of 
yielding  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  physiological  laws,  and  ren- 
dering every  other  object  secondary  to  this.  He  did  so  in  the 
full  assurance  that  whether  recovery  followed  or  not,  this  was  at 
all  events  the  most  certain  way  to  secure  the  greatest  bodily  ease 
and  the  most  perfect  mental  tranquillity  compatible  with  his  situ- 
ation. The  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  From 
being  obliged  to  pause  twice  in  getting  out  of  bed,  a  slow  but  pro- 
gressive improvement  took  place,  and  by  long  and  steady  persever- 
ance continued,  till  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  he  was 
able  to  drive  out  and  walk  a  little  every  day.  From  mouth  to 
month  thereafter,  the  amendment  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period,  the  difi"erence  was 
striking  enough.  Thus  encouraged,  the  author  continued  true  to 
his  own  principles,  in  resisting  every  temptation  to  which  improv- 
ing health  exposed  him :  and  the  ultimate  result  has  been,  that 
every  successive  year  from  1832  up  to  the  present  time,  1841, 
has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  found  him  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  than  before ;  and  that  many  of  his  professional  friends, 
who  long  regarded  his  partial  convalescence  as  destined  to  be  of 
very  brief  duration,  cannot  yet  refrain  from  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  observing  it  to  be  still  perceptibly  advancing  at  the  end 
often  years.''  He  adds,  that  he  publishes  this  example,  "both 
because,  as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  our  nature,  it  is  as  instructive  as  any  with  which 
15 
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he  is  acquainted,  and  because  it  strikingly  shows  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  almost  imperceptible  influences  operating  surely, 
though  slowly,  in  restoring  him  to  a  degree  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment which  has  richly  repaid  him  for  all  its  attendant  privations. 
Had  he  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  own  situation, 
and,  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
physiological  laws  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  life,  disposed  to 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  superior  advantages  of  fulfilling  them 
as  the  direct  dictates  of  Divine  Wisdom,  he  never  would  have  been 
able  to  persevere  in  the  course  chalked  out  for  him,  with  that 
ready  and  long-enduring  regularity  and  cheerfulness  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  their  successful  fulfilment  and  results. 
And,  therefore,  he  feels  himself  entitled  to  call  upon  those  who, 
impatient  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  are  apt  after  a  time  to 
disregard  all  restrictions,  to  take  a  sounder  view  of  their  true  po- 
sition, to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  dictates  of  the 
organic  laws ;  and  having  done  so,  to  yield  them  full,  implicit, 
and  persevering  obedience,  in  the  certain  assurance  that  they  will 
reap  their  reward  in  renewed  health,  if  recovery  be  still  possible ; 
and  if  not,  that  they  will  thereby  obtain  more  peace  of  mind  and 
bodily  ease  than  by  any  other  means  which  they  can  use.'^ 

In  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  was  sulficiently  re- 
covered to  resolve  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  in  Scotland,  and 
even  to  resume  his  mental  labors.  In  a  letter,  dated  Gorgie 
Mill,  30th  September,  1832,  addressed  to  Miss  Stirling  Graham, 
of  Duntruue,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
work  which  he  subsequently  published  on  Fhysioloyy  applied  to 
Health  and  Education  : — 

"I  am,"  says  he,  "not  the  only  instance  of  idleness  being  a  consumer  of 
time.  I  ride  out  with  my  niece  Robina  in  the  forenoon,  and  walk  or  drive 
out  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day  is  gone.  I  mean,  however,  to  attempt  a 
little  occupation  to  ease  niy  conscience  ;  for  according  to  the  wicked  way  of 
getting  rid  of  temptation  by  yielding  to  it,  I  may  obtain  relief  by  yielding 
to  my  conscience,  which  has  been  abusing  me  sorely  for  vegetating  and 
consuming  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  no  purpose.  I  began,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  kind  of  anatomico-physiological  history  of  the  human  body  and  its  func- 
tions, first  to  enable  my  brother  George  to  deliver  it  in  lectures  to  his  class, 
and  also  Mdth  a  view  to  publication,  if  it  pleases  me  and  I  can  finish  it.  It 
would  make  a  very  useful  volume,  if  it  were  well  done." 

In  December  of  that  year,  he  published  a  portion  of  the  work 
in  the  Phi^enolor/ical  Journal,'^  in  an  Essay  on  the  ^'  Nature 
and  Uses  of  the  Skin,  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
Health.^' 

*  Vol.  viii.  p.  1. 
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LETTER  ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  GOVERNESS  IN  RELATION  TO  HER  PUPILS. 
— DR.  COMBE  VISITS  LONDON  AND  PARIS — RESUMES  HIS  PRACTICE — ANSWERS 
DR.  PRICHARd's  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  PHRENOLOGY. — LETTER  ON  SPECTRAL 
ILLUSIONS. — MONTROSE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. — VISITS  HANWELL  LUNATIC  ASY- 
LUM.— LETTER  TO  A  MOTHER  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  HER  CHILDREN. 

Although  in  the  spring  of  1833  Dr.  Combe's  health  was 
much  improved,  he  was  still  unable  to  resume  medical  practice ; 
and  the  following  letter  on  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  governess  to  the  mental  condition  of  her  pupils,  is  one 
of  the  few  traces  remaining  of  his  mental  activity  at  this  time. 

It  is  dated  7th  April^  1833,  and  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  0 

P . 

"  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression,  that  because  the  Misses 

are  behind  young  ladies  of  their  age,  both  in  acquirements 

and  in  development  of  intellect  and  feeling,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  governess  of  the  highest  talents,  character,  and  expe- 
rience, and  that  in  reality  the  exertions  of  such  a  person  would 
be  in  a  manner  lost  upon  them.  Now,  even  granting  that  they 
are  as  much  behind  as  you  think  them,  my  inference  would  be 
the  contrary  one.  For  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  such  a  supposition, 
it  would  be  the  more  necessary  to  place  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  so  much  their  superior  in  everything  as  to  make  them 
feel  their  deficiencies,  and  afford  them  that  stimulus  to  habitual 
exertion  in  the  exercise  of  both  intellect  and  feeling  which  a  per- 
son possessed  of  talent,  activity,  and  moral  energy  can  alone 
impart ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  impossibihty  of 
meeting  with  such  a  person  can  warrant  the  engaging  of  one  of  an 
inferior  description.  If  you,  again,  place  them  under  a  governess 
of  merely  ordinary  capacity  and  qualifications,  you  leave  them 
without  that  ever-present  motive  to  steady  mental  application 
and  correct  moral  feeling  which,  in  coming  to  you,  it  was  their 
chief  aim  to  acquire.  In  considering  this,  it  is  right  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  deficiency  of  mental  power  which  ails  them ; 
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for  tlieir  large  brains  and  many  of  their  manifestations  show  the 
contrary.  It  is  the  want  of  the  power  of  regular  and  sustained 
activity ;  and  this  can  be  applied  only  by  a  person  so  much  more 
advanced  and  gifted  than  themselves  as  to  command  their  respect. 
Sluggish  as  their  faculties  may  be,  they  are  yet  powerful  enough 
when  active  to  perceive  very  readily  the  weaknesses  and  defi- 
ciencies of  their  instructors  j  and,  consequently,  the  moment  they 
discover  either  the  ignorance  or  moderate  talent  of  one  placed 
over  them,  all  beneficial  influence  in  stimulating  their  own  facul- 
ties is  at  end,  and  they  will  continue  to  go  on  undisturbed  in  their 
own  way,  exerting  themselves  when  inclined,  and  relaxing  with- 
out scruple  when  they  find  the  desire  for  activity  gone. 

'^  If,  again,  their  faculties  be  wakening,  which  I  believe,  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  having  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior, steady,  and  energetic  mind  to  encourage  and  lead  them  on  to 
still  farther  improvement.  For,  without  such  a  guide  constantly 
at  hand  to  influence  them  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  much 
risk  of  their  nascent  power  being  dissipated  on  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  turned  to  no  useful  account.'^ 

As  Dr.  Combe  had  generally  been  benefited  by  change  of  air, 
he  went  to  London  in  April,  1833,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  Abram  Cox  (now  Dr.  Cox,  of  Kingston  on 
Thames),  who  had  then  just  finished  his  medical  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  his  young  friend  Mr.  Walter  Ainslie,  both  of  whom 
desired  to  complete  their  education  in  the  French  capital.  From 
London,  he  writes  to  Miss  Cox  as  follows  : — 

"2d  MaTjy  1833. — The  public  is  excited  about  the  malt-duties 
and  assessed  taxes,  and  I  see  some  shop- windows  exhibit  ^  No 
assessed  taxes  paid  here.'  I  like  freedom,  but  I  do  not  like  this 
spirit.  It  is  at  variance  with  government  of  every  kind.  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  is  the  subject  of  numerous  caricatures,  of  which 
I  send  you  two  as  a  specimen.  The  serious  people  regret  that 
he  has  shown  so  little  tact  and  knowledge  of  existing  feeling,  and 
gone  to  such  extremes  with  the  provisions  of  his  (Sunday  observ- 
ance) bill,  as  even  those  who  would  have  been  happy  to  compel 
cessation  from  labor  on  Sundays  are  against  him.  He  has  lost  an 
opportunity  of  doing  much  good.'^ 

In  London  he  was  seized  with  the  influenza,  which  then  gene- 
rally and  severely  aff'ected  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  journey. 
From  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
George  : — 

^'  Here,  too,  the  influenza,  or  grippe,  as  they  call  it,  is  very 
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prevalent.  Report  says  that  one  hundred  thousand  are  ill ;  and 
in  some  banks  only  one  clerk  in  seven  is  able  for  duty.  The  heat 
is  intense.  The  thermometer  stands  daily  at  80° ;  being  from 
15°  to  25°  warmer  than  at  Leghorn  last  year  at  the  same  season. 

"  I  went  to-day  to  call  for  our  valued  friend  Royer  (M.  A.  A. 
Royer,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes),  and  was  much  grieved  to  learn 
that  he  died  a  fortnight  ago.  He  was  a  good,  kind-hearted  man, 
and  I  regret  his  loss  severely.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim*  were  my 
best  friends  when  I  was  last  here.  Both  were  then  well,  and  sorry 
for  me  :  now,  both  are  gone,  and  I  am  left.  Both  are  often  pre- 
sented before  me  by  memory — Spurzheim  as  I  looked  for  the  last 
time  on  his  beaming  benevolent  countenance  at  the  coach-office 
door.  Such  is  the  fate  of  man.  Let  us  live  as  we  ought  to  do 
while  time  is  ours. 

''The  graceful,  elegant,  and  ftjnrituel  Andrieux,  in  whose  pre- 
lections on  French  eloquence  I  used  to  delight,  is  just  dead;  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  respect  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the 
estimate  formed  of  his  talents  and  character,  lie  fascinated  me, 
and  displayed  a  meaning  and  beauty  in  the  passages  which  he 
quoted,  which  I  might  never  have  discovered  by  reading  them. 
He  was  a  liberal,  upright,  and  amiable  man. 

''  It  is  disgusting  to  read  the  pertinacious,  little  quibbling,  wor- 
rying, and  dishonest  attacks  made  on  the  royal  family  and  gov- 
ernment here.  Opposition  on  principle  is  an  honorable  and  useful 
employment,  and  commands  respect  even  from  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed ;  but  here,  a  carping,  selfish,  and  disappointed  spirit 
pervades  the  opposition,  and  tha  other  is  the  exception.  They 
provoke  my  Conscientiousness  and  Combativeness.^^ 

The  weather  in  Paris  proved  excessively  warm,  and  he  speedily 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  passed  the  summer  in  visiting  several 
friends  in  the  country.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cox,  dated  29th 
August,  1833,  written  from  Duntrune,  near  Dundee,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Stirling  Graham,  he  writes  :  "As  to  my  health,  prospects, 
and  employment,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  profession  subject  to 
less  exposure  and  anxiety  would  give  me  a  better  chance  of  longer 
life;  but  I  am  embarked  in  one,  have  no  other,  and  must  proceed. 
I  am  now  so  well  that  I  have  no  reason  for  longer  delay  in  resum- 

*  III  1S33,  Dr.  Spurzheim  received  several  pressing  invitations  from  the 
friends  of  Phrenology  in  ths  United  Stated  to  go  thither  and  lecture,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  he"  sailed  from  Havre  to  New  York.  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  first  course  of  lectures  in  Boston,  when  he  was  seized  with  nervous 
fever,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness,  died  there  on  10th  November,  1833.  His 
death  was  deeply  regretted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  gave  him  a  public 
funeral  and  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 
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ing  my  duties^  and  will  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  them  from 
injuring  me.  I  should  like  to  know  what  a  sound-headed  medical 
man  thought  of  my  prospects ;  but  my  medical  friends  seem  to  be 
averse  to  minute  examination  and  explicit  statement,  confining 
themselves  to  general  remarks,  and  thinking,  apparently  that  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  discuss  matters  too  particularly  with 
me,  and  I  have  thus  been  left  very  much  to  my  own  guidance  and 
knowledge  of  functions.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  am  to  go 
soon,  or  to  patch  up  and  last  for  some  years;  which  last  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  will  be  the  case." 

On  the  25th  September,  1833,  George  Combe  was  married  to 
Miss  Cecilia  Siddons,  and  removed  to  Charlotte  Square,  leaving 
Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox  in  possession  of  the  house  in  Northum- 
berland Street,  in  which  they  had  previously  lived  together. 

Dr.  Combe  now  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
intervals  of  leisure  wrote  articles  for  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  proceeded  with  his  work  on  The  Princij^les  of  Phydology 
opplied  to  the  preservation  of  Health,  &c.  He  was  welcomed 
back  by  his  patients  with  a  cordial  esteem;  and,  but  for  his  infirm 
health,  which  still  limited  his  powers  of  exertion,  he  would  have 
speedily  recovered  the  ground  which  he  had  lost  in  his  practice 
b}^  his  long  indisposition. 

Among  his  other  contributions  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,^ 
is  an  answer  to  Dr.  Prichard's  objections  against  phrenology, 
published  by  him  in  an  article  on  Temperament  in  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Practical  Medicine.  "Dr.  Prichard,''  says  he,  '^  takes  occa- 
sion to  introduce  the  subject  of  phrenology,  and  to  express  his 
conviction  that  its  doctrines  are  untrue.  He  begins  by  stating 
that  nearly  all  that  has  been  advanced  of  late  by  English  writers 
against  the  science,  was  brought  forward  many  years  since,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  he  complains 
that  '  similar  objections  are  still  frequently  repeated,  though  most 
persons  have  become,  or  might  have  become,  aware  of  their  incon- 
clusiveness.^  It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  able  opponent  like  Dr. 
Prichard  thus  doing  justice  upon  his  coadjutors,  and  declaring 
that  their  arguments  go  for  nothing.  We  only  fear  that  his  suc- 
cessors will  repay  him  in  kind,  and  affirm,  with  equal  truth,  that 
his  objections  are  not  less  inconclusive  than  those  which  he  so 
properly  and  unreservedly  condemns."  He  then  enters  on  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  Dr.  Prichard's  arguments,  and  meets  his 
statement  that  the  collection  of  six  hundred  skulls  and  casts  of 

Vol.  viii.  p.  649. 
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skulls  of  insane  persons  formed  by  Monsieur  Esquirol,  affords 
evidence  adverse  to  phrenology,  by  a  positive  affirmation  of  the 
contrary,  founded  on  his  own  knowledge  of  that  collection  and  its 
indications. 

"  So  far,"  says  he,  "  from  the  evidence  which  these  six  hundred  skulls 
and  casts  afford  being  really  adverse  to  phrenology,  the  fact  is  so  much  the 
reverse,  that  we  would  willingly  peril  the  whole  science  on  the  very  ex- 
periment which  Dr.  Prichard  proposes.  We  would  even  admit  Messrs. 
Esquirol  and  Metivier  to  be  the  sole  judges,  provided  they  would  previously 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  impartial  persons,  their  '  competency'  to  decide 
on  the  form  and  phrenological  indications  of  the  skulls,  by  each  accurately 
pointing  out  the  situations  and  natural  size  of  the  cerebral  organs,  in  any 
three  skulls  in  the  collection.  But  we  expect,  in  return  for  this  concession, 
that  if  they  fail  in  the  preliminary  attempt,  and  prove  themselves  ignorant 
both  of  the  doctrine  and  its  practice.  Dr.  Prichard  will  in  turn  admit  that 
their  opinion  is  valueless  on  account  of  that  incompetency.  We  know  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  when  we  visited  Ivry,  in  September,  1831,  they  were  in  the 
state  of  ignorance  above  represented,  and  that,  nevertheless,  they  then  gave 
the  same  unhesitating  testimony  against  phrenology  which  Dr.  Prichard 
says  they  gave  to  him.  But  we  had  the  means  of  estimating  its  real  worth, 
which  he  had  not ;  and  hence  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen." 

He  concludes  his  remarks  in  these  words  : — 

"We  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  into  this  discussion  about  the  value 
of  Esquirols  phrenological  opinions ;  because  we  can  never  forget  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoyed  in  being  admitted  to  his  instructive  clinical 
lectures  on  insanity  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  the  very  high  respect  which  we 
felt  for  the  talent,  zeal,  unwearied  interest,  and  conciliating  kindness  which 
characterized  his  whole  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  inmates  of  that  vast 
establishment.  His  visits  and  lectures  were  not  only  valuable  professional, 
but  highly  important  moral  lessons.  No  one  could  attend  them  for  a  season, 
and  witness  tlieir  effects  in  soothing  misery,  cheering  despondency,  and  in- 
spiring hope  into  the  sinking  heart,  without  being  improved  in  his  own 
moral  feelings,  and  impressed  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. Neither  can  we  forget  the  personal  kindness  and  attention  with 
which,  on  a  more  recent  occasion,  he  conducted  us  through  the  hospital  at 
Charenton  and  his  splendid  private  establishment  at  Ivry,  and  dedicated 
three  hours  to  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  details. 
Gratitude  for  these  advantages  and  acts  of  kindness  would  have  effectually 
prevented  us  from  dragging  forward  opinions  which  we  think  he  has  incon- 
siderately emitted,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  never  obtruded. 
But  when  we  find  a  physician  of  Dr.  Prichard's  reputation  strenuously  found- 
ing false  arguments  on  them,  in  a  work  of  high  authority  and  wide  circulation, 
and  which  exercises  great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  thus  may  become  the  means  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  age,  we  can  no  longer  allow  personal  considerations  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  entire  refutation.  But  we  have  endeavored  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Prichard's  arguments,  and  the  erroneousness  of 
M.  Esquirofs  opinion,  without  failing  in  that  respect  which  is  due  to  both 
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of  them  as  men  of  science  and  men  of  sense;   and  trust  that  in  this  effort 
we  have  not  been  unsuccessful." 

Connected  with  this  subject,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Combe  to  his  brother  George,  dated  Paris,  22d  October, 
1831,  may  be  interesting  to  the  medical  reader : — 

"  Esquirol,"  says  he,  "has  seen  and  observed  a  great  deal,  and  might 
give  a  valuable  history  of  his  experience.  His  detached  articles  contain 
much  that  is  useful.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  publish  his  labors  in  a 
regular  work.  He  answered  that  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  three 
days"'  (which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne),  "he  had  actually  com- 
pleted two  thirds  of  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  had  had  it  advertised,  but  that 
he  had  been  so  affected  and  disturbed  by  these  public  events,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  finish  a  line  since;  not  that  he  suffered  personally,  Init 
only  in  common  with  those  who  loved  their  country  and  hated  revolutions. 
I  urged  him  repeatedly  to  finish  it,  which  he  said  he  would  attempt ;  but 
when  a  man's  mind  is  affected  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
I  fear  that  little  more  is  to  be  expected  from  him.  1  regret  his  condition 
much.  He  said  that  we  in  Great  Britain  are  in  the  highway  to  a  horrid 
and  bloody  revolution,  let  the  Reform  Bill  pass  or  not.  He  is  also  greatly 
alarmed  about  the  approach  of  cholera,  and  says  that  when  it  comes  to 
Paris,  he  will  run  to  the  south.  His  own  expression  was,  that  he  is  '  d'une 
pusillanimite  extreme'  in  regard  to  it;  and  yet  he  never  shrank  from  his 
duty  in  attending  patients  laboring  under  typhus  fever  in  the  hospital.  I 
infer  from  these  circumstances  that  his  best  days  are  past,  and  that  a  man 
ought  to  work  when  he  is  able,  and  not  trust  to  the  future." 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  Monsieur  Esquirol  recovered  from 
this  state  of  mind,  and  in  1838  published  his  intended  work  in 
two  volumes,  with  an  atlas,  under  the  title,  Des  3Ialadies  Men- 
tales,  considerees  sous  les  Rapports  medical,  hygihiique,  et  medico- 
legal. In  the  preface,  he  says :  ^^L^ouvixige  que  foffre  au  public 
est  le  resultat  de  quarante  ans  d' etude  et  d' ohservation."  He  died 
on  the  12th  December,  1840. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  19th  November,  1833, 
from  Dr.  Combe  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  refers  to  the 
chapter  on  spectral  illusions  in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Mac- 
nish's  Pldlosopliy  of  Sleep,  which  had  been  submitted  in  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Cox,  as  a  friend  of  the  author,  for  his  suggestions  : — 

"I  have  read  the  MS.  carefully,  and  think  the  account  given  is  clear  and 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Macnish  is  right  not  to  attempt  to  explain  too  much. 
To  say  that  the  organ  of  Size  is  alfected  when  the  visions  are  colossal,  and 
Form  when  faces,  half  faces,  &c.,  are  seen,  is  in  reality  to  advance  nothing 
beyond  an  obvious  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  Size  and 
Form,  ir  we  could  give  any  explanation  why  excitement  of  Size  makes 
the  vision  colossal  and  not  microscupic,  or  why  excitement  of  Form  produces 
a  vision  of  faces  or  persons,  rather  than  of  trees  or  of  houses,  it  would  be 
something.     I  think  Mr.  JM.  is  right  also  in  not  laying  much  stress  on  pain 
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in  the  superciliary  ridge,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  pain  is  more  fre- 
quently in  the  exciting  organ  (generally  Wonder).  This  was  the  case  in 
the  instance  of  Dr.  A.,  mentioned  at  p.  197  of  my  book  on  Mental  Derange- 
nient,  and  in  the  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  5S5,  as  plague  by  the  invisibles ;  and  in 
him  an  inflammatory  deposit  was  found  after  death  in  the  region  of  Won- 
der. This  case  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
belief  in  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  iiivisibles,  the  perception  of  them 
never  having  taken  place,  owing  to  the  knowing  organs  having  escaped ; 
and  as  an  illustration  of  this  point  of  doctrine,  it  may  be  worth  Mr.  Mac- 
nish's  attention. 

"  In  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  in  an  innkeeper,  about  whom  I  was  con- 
sulted, the  spectral  illusions  continued  several  days,  and  had  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  a  large  and  active  cerebellum,  conjoined  with  Wonder.  The 
man  refused  to  allow  me  to  look  at  a  blister  which  had  been  placed 
between  the  shoulders,  because  he  could  not  take  off  his  coat  before  the  ladies, 
who  were  in  the  room.  When  I  assured  him  there  was  no  one  in  the  room, 
he  smiled  at  the  joke  as  he  conceived  it  to  be ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, described  them  as  several  in  number,  well-dressed,  and  good  looking. 
At  my  request,  he  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  was  astonished. 
at  finding  them  elude  his  grasp,  and  his  hand  strike  the  wall.  This,  how- 
ever, convinced  him  that  it  was  an  illusion,  and  he  forthwith  took  off  his 
coat,  but  was  unwilling  to  converse  longer  on  the  subject.  In  a  ft^w  days, 
the  ladies  vanished  from  his  sight." 

On  the  22d  March,  1834,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  his  brother 
George  as  follows :  "  You  will  see  an  advertisement  in  to-day's 
Advertiser  about  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Montrose,  which  oiFers  a 
liberal  salary,  &c.,  to  ^  a  medical  gentleman ;'  application  to  be 
made  to  your  friend  Mr.  James  Leighton.  I  should  like  you  to 
write  to  him,  asking  what  are  the  duties,  ka.,  and  whether  the 
said  gentleman  is  to  control  or  to  be  controlled,  &c. 

"  The  reason  of  this  application  is,  that  I  have  a  hankering 
after  some  such  charge,  as  better  suited  to  my  present  condition 
of  body  and  mind  than  general  practice,  for  which  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  adequate  stamina.^' 

The  same  advertisement  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  W.  A.  F. 
Browne,  who  had  studied  phrenology  under  George  Combe,  and 
afterwards  the  subject  of  insanity  in  Paris,  under  Esquirol,  and 
who,  moreover,  had  practically  devoted  himself  to  that  branch  of 
the  profession ;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Combe  and  his  brother,  so- 
liciting their  influence  in  procuring  the  appointment  for  him.  ^  As 
Dr.  Combe,  from  personal  intimacy  with  Dr.  Browne,  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  his  merits,  he  immediately  gave  up  all  idea  of 
himself  applying  for  the  situation,  and  cordially  supported  the 
pretensions  of  his  young  friend.  Dr.  Browne  produced  the  high- 
est testimonials  of  fitness  for  the  office  from  men  of  distinguished 
reputation,  and  these  procured  for  him  the  appointment ;  while 
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Dr.  Combe's  standing  with  the  sheriff  and  some  of  the  resident 
gentry  of  Forfarshire,  who  had  benefited  by  his  medical  judgment 
and  experience,  rendered  his  recommendation  not  without  weight 
in  accomplishing  this  object.* 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Combe  made  a  voyage  to  London  for  change 
of  air,  and  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Cox,  dated  49  Jermyn  Street,  11th 
May,  he  illustrates  as  follows  the  effect  of  a  certain  combination 
of  the  cerebral  organs,  which  he  had  observed  in  one  of  the  fel- 
low-passengers : — 

"Miss was  somewhat  of  a  brunette,  of  an  active  temperament, 

had  large  observing  organs,  particularly  an  enormous  Individuality,  some 
Ideality,  much  Love  of  Approbation,  and  other  good  qualities.  This  de- 
•velopment  made  her  desire  to  know  everything  and  everybody,  and  every 
place;  but  as  her  reflecting  organs  were  only  moderate  in  size,  her  know- 
ledge, without  the  guidance  of  principle,  was  often  inaccurate,  and  she  shed 
doubt  and  obscurity  around  her,  instead  of  certainty  and  light.  She  said 
that  she  knew  this  great  person  and  that  great  person,  this  lovely  scene,  and 

that  dear  delightful  landscape,  &c.  She  showed  me  Lord  A 's  splendid 

property  on  the  Kent  side  of  the  Thames !  where  he  had  none;  said  his 
lordship  lived  much  in  Edinburgh,  which  I  doubted ;  then  was  sure  that  he 
did  in  winter,  which  I  still  doubted  ;  then  was  positive  that  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Lady  Mary  and  Lady ,  spent  the  winters  there,  and  were  there 

now,  for  she  had  met  the  latter,  not  long  since.     I  once  more  astonished  her 

by  philosophic  doubt,  and  said  that  both   ladies and  were 

in  London  ;  but  as  for  Lady  Mary,  I  surrendered  her  to  be  located  at  her 
discretion,  for  I  knew  that  no  such  lady  existed.  I  noticed  the  tendency  of 
her  Individuality  to  7iame  everything  (vide  my  theory  in  the  Journal'f)  ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  it  helps  one  to  do  so.  I  know  many  things 
well,  to  which  I  can  give  no  name — many  diseased  states,  for  instance." 

Dr.  Combe's  Individuality  was  deficient. 

During  this  excursion,  he  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Ilan- 
well,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Cox,  dated  London,  IGth  May,  1834  : — 

"Mrs.  Maconochie  and  I  went  to  Hanwell  Asylum  on  Wednesday,  and 
spent  four  hours  there  with  extreme  satisfaction.  It  is  entirely  a  pauper 
asylum,  and  contains  nearly  six  hundred  patients,  and  yet  so  admirably 
managed  that  order,  quiet,  and  comfort  reign  throughout.  Scarcely  fifty 
can  be  considered  in  a  curable  state,  and  the  number  of  very  bad  cases  is 
thus  unusually  great;  and  yet,  even  among  the  worst,  the  idiotic,  the  furi- 
ous, and  the  epileptic,  there   was  an  aspect  of  comparative  cheerfulness, 

*  Dr.  Browne  gave  such  high  satisfaction  as  resident  medical  superintend- 
ent of  the  Montrose  Asylum,  that  he  was  subsequently  chosen  to  fill  the  cor- 
responding office  in  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  for  the  Insane,  near  Dum- 
fries ;  and  in  public  estimation  he  now  stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this  branch 
of  the  medical  profession 

t  Phrenological  Journal.,  vol.  iii.  p.  120,  on  the  Talent  for  recollecting' 
Names. 
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perfect  order,  and  confidence  in  the  motives  of  the  managers,  which  is  an 
admirable  proof  of  the  general  system  of  treatment  being  actively  kind,  dis- 
criminating, and  judicious.  Employment  is  sedulously  attended  to,  and 
with  the  best  effects.  Gardening,  field-cultivation,  baking,  brewing,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  ba.^ket-making,  straw-plaiting,  washing,  and  many  otiier 
things  are  carried  on  by  the  patients,  and  every  indulgence,  sucli  as  tobac- 
co, &c.,  is  made  to  depend  on  work  being  done.  Example  goes  very  far  in 
inducing  most  of  them  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  being  considered  useful 
impels  many  more,  and  stimulates  and  comforts  their  best  feelings,  and 
connects  them  with  the  sympathies  of  sane  minds.  The  appearance  and 
the  reality  of  forced  confinement  are  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  apparatus 
of  government  is  so  little  visible  that  every  one  looks  as  if  left  to  his  own 
care.  This  confiilence  has  not  been  abused,  no  accident  having  ever  hap- 
pened among  them;  while  the  moral  feelings  are  manifestly  cherished  and 
active.  Their  likings  and  dislikings  are  considered,  and  allowance  made 
for  them.  They  are  all  addressed  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  as  rational 
creatures;  and,  in  every  stage,  this  is  found  to  be  the  best  and  soundest 
treatment.  I  insist  on  this  in  my  book,  and  have  sometimes  been  thought 
credulous  for  it.  Were  recent  cases  sent  to  Hanwell,  I  feel  assured  that  a 
vast  proportion  would  be  cured.  The  sane  part  of  the  establishment  is  by 
far  the  most  troublesome,  from  the  instinctive  tendency  which  coarse  un- 
educated keepers  have  to  resort  to  harshness  and  compulsion.  Dr.  Ellis, 
the  resident  physician,  is  a  cheerful,  benevolent,  and  sensible  man,  blessed 
with  a  wife  who  is  a  treasure,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment. She  has  a  very  large  head  of  prodigious  moral  height  and  fine  in- 
tellect. The  coronal  region  is  quite  predominating,  and  gives  a  kind  of  pro- 
longed tone  at  times  that  looks  lymphatic,  but  which  is  truly  the  sentiments 
luxuriating  in  their  oftice.  Her  influence  in  tranquilizing  and  cheering  the 
patients  is  manifestly  very  great;  and  if  anybody  doubts  the  efficacy  of 
morality  and  intelligence  on  the  insane,  I  would  defy  him  to  pass  some 
days  here  and  remain  skeptical.  It  gives  one  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  human  nature  to  witness  its  aspect  at  Hanwell.  I  am  pleased, 
you  may  suppose,  to  find  every  principle  laid  down  in  my  book  on  insanity 
borne  out  by  years  of  practice  in  this  establishment.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis,  I  may  add,  are  themselves  phrenologists,  and  aware  of  its  value  to  a 
very  considerable  extent." 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  4tli  August,  1834,  addressed  to 

Mrs.  P Q ,  several  views  which   he   subsequently 

published  in  his  work  on  The  Phi/siological  and  Moral  31anage- 
ment  of  Infancy  may  be  traced : — 

"On  reading  a  note  of  the  lessons  and  occupations  given  by (a 

governess),  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  a  chief  cause  of  her  indiflerent  healdi 
is  her  having  too  much  to  do,  too  continued  a  strain  on  her  attention,  and 
too  little  relaxation;  and  I  am  not  less  convinced  that  the  children  must 
suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  their  powers  of  active  application,  and 
progress  in  their  studies,  must  be  impaired  rather  than  improved. 

"The  prevailing  error  in  modern  education  is  having  too  little  regard  to 
the  physical  condition  and  mental  wants  of  the  young,  and  applying  to  theni 
rules  which  are  fitted  only  for  minds  arrived  at  maturity.  The  young  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  growth  and  transition  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
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and  consequently  neither  their  brains  nor  their  bodies  can  bear  continued  and 
formal  application  without  injury.  But  in  despite  of  this,  modern  education 
devotes  itself  as  assiduously  to  mental  cultivation  as  if  the  brain  vi^ere  capa- 
ble of  unremitting  action  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
power  of  steady  attention  is  weakened,  studies  are  prosecuted  with  mono- 
tonous indifference,  and  the  bodily  health  is  never  robust.  Whereas,  if  we 
would  consent  to  look  at  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  we  should  see  that  the 
physical  structure  of  man  requires  for  its  perfect  development  the  same 
playful  muscular  indulgence  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  young  cat, 
dog,  or  horse,  and  which  is  essential  to  their  future  strength  and  health. 
The  enjoyment  which  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  have  in  motion, 
may  seem  merely  a  pleasure  granted  to  them  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  but 
in  reality  it  serves  the  higher  purpose  of  contributing  to  their  perfection. 
Man  is  subject,  in  this  respect,  to  the  same  law,  and  the  appetite  for  mo- 
tion and  play  which  all  healthy  children  manifest,  is  a  means  granted  to 
them  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  their  physical  powers  and  mo- 
ral feelings,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  quite  as  much  as  mere  intellectual 
superiority, or,  in  fact,a  great  deal  more,  because  without  this  condition,  real 
intellectual  superiority  can  scarcely  be  obtained.  Even  when  children  are 
allowed  wholesome  play,  tlie  latter  is  often  rendered  unavailing  by  being 
stamped  with  the  formality  of  the  parents'  mind,  instead  of  being  the  effect 
of  the  child's  own  faculties.  We  are  so  differently  constituted,  that  no  ma- 
ture mind  can  prescribe  real  \)\ay  for  a  child,  or  even  one  child  for  another. 
What  one  delights  in,  another  pronounces  to  be  tiresome;  and  if  all  are 
made  to  adopt  the  same,  the  chief  advantage  is  at  once  sacrificed.  The 
great  matter  is  to  get  children  to  do  heartily  what  they  are  about.  If  they 
are  to  have  lessons,  do  not  let  these  be  so  long  continued  as  to  wear  out  or  tire 
their  powers  of  exertion.  If  lliey  are  to  play,  let  them  do  it  in  their  own 
fashion, and  not  according  to  older  peoples'  rules,  except  in  forbidding  what 
is  wrong.  By  regulating  too  much  for  them,  we  make  them  little  men  and 
women  before  their  time,  but  we  destroy  their  elasticity  as  children,  and 
sacrifice  their  future  independence  of  character ;  and  I  think,  too,  we  ren- 
der them  more  selfish,  by  having  our  attention  so  ostensibly  and  constantly 
fixed  upon  them.  Place  them  in  safety,  and  leave  them  some  freedom  of 
action  on  their  own  account,  without  the  pressure  of  knowing  tliat  their 
every  movement  is  superintended.  A  child  that  knows  itself  watched, 
cannot  by  possibility  turn  its  mind  away  from  itself,  and  at  last,  if  not  at- 
tended to  on  all  occasions,  it  thinks  itself  neglected. 

"I  meet  with  no  complaint  from  parents  so  frequently  as  that  their  chil- 
dren do  not  apply  properly,  and  that  they  are  thus  obliged  to  restrict  them 
from  relaxation,  and  keep  them  longer  employcvd  than  tliey  would  wish.  But 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  the  fault  is  in  the  unnatural  demand  made  on  the 
child's  power  of  attention.  If  a  child  want  fixity  of  attention,  the  habit  is 
not  to  be  created  by  keeping  at  it,  but  by  requiring  strenuous  exertion  for 
short  periods,  no  matter  how  short  at  first,  and  extending  gradually  as  strength 
is  gained. 

''The  object  of  this  long  preface  is  simply  to  express  my  conviction  that 

your  children,  and  jMiss too,  will  get  greater  mental  and  bodily  vigor 

by  your  giving  them  one  third  or  one  half  fewer  hours  of  lessons,  and  leav- 
ing them  more  to  the  natural  impulses  of  children  for  their  out  door  recrea- 
tions ;  and  dividing  better  the  times  of  emi:)loyment.  They  rise  at  half-past 
six,  and  have  religious  instruction  from  seven  to  half-past  eight,  and  then 
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breakfast.  This  seems  a  defective  arrangement,  as,  from  the  activity  of 
nutrition  at  that  age,  no  child  can  profitably  apply  one  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore eating;  and  if  it  eat  before  application,  the  stomach  is  weakened  for 
its  regular  breakfast.  Half  an  hour  of  any  Jiglit  employment  is  all  that 
ought  to  precede  breakfast.  Let  breakfast  occupy  one  hour,  and  add  half 
an  hour  in  the  open  air,  and  then  both  mind  and  body  will  be  ready  to  act. 
But  writing  ought  to  be  reserved  for  later  in  the  day,  as  the  posture  con- 
strains the  body  and  impedes  digestion.  Two  hours  of  varied  study  may 
now  be  taken,  admitting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  relaxation  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Tlien  take  an  hour  and  a  half  out-door  exercise,  followed  by  writing 
and  arithmetic  for  another  hour.  Allow  at  the  very  least  an  hour,  or,  still 
better,  two  hours  for  dinner  and  relaxation  after  it;  then  take  music, or  any- 
thing requiring  no  great  exertion,  say  for  one  hour  ;  then  history  or  geogra- 
phy for  another  hour;  half  an  hour's  play;  and,  lastly,  writing,  &c.,  again. 
If,  in  walking  out,  a  natural  taste  for  botanical  inquiry  leads  them  to  examine 
objects,  or  they  can  be  led  to  it  casually,  cultivate  it,  but  do  not  let  the  time 
for  walking  or  play  be  converted  into  a  formal  lesson  time,  as  it  is  only 
entire  freedom  that  can  give  it  true  relaxation. 

"  I  have  spoken  more  strongly  on  this  subject,  because  of  late  my  attention 
has  been  directed  more  closely  to  the  observation  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  prevailing  over-education  of  the  mind  and  neglect  of  the  real  feel- 
ings and  wants  of  children. 

"The  latter  can  thrive  only  when  treated  according  to  their  nature  as 
children,  and  not  as  sedate,  thinking  creatures,  which  they  are  not.  In  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  they  are  too  little  in  the  society  of  other  children, 
and,  consequently,  their  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  do  not  receive  that 
practical  education  which  is  so  suitable  for  preparing  them  for  active  life. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  is  carefully  provided;  but,  from  the  want  of 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  feelings  in  practice  on  their  equals,  the  half 
of  the  benefit  is  lost.  They  are  told  how  to  feel  and  what  to  do,  without 
having  it  in  their  power  adequately  to  practice  the  precepts  which  they 
receive.  The  good  conduct  of  children  towards  their  parents,  or  towards 
grown  people,  is  but  slender  proof  of  their  moral  superiority,  because,  to- 
wards them,  many  and  mixed  motives  combine  to  enforce  good  conduct. 
The  fair  trial  is  where  the  natural  tendencies  come  freely  out,  without  any 
expectation  of  being  seen  by  those  whose  displeasure  they  fear,  and  hence 
this  is  the  true  field  in  which  character  ought  to  be  formed." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rUBLISHES  HIS  WORK  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AKD  EDrCATlON. — 
LETTER  ON  THE  DUTY  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  RESERVE  ON  THE  PART  OF  A  PHYSI- 
CIAN.— LETTER  ON  THE  DUTY  OF  GIVING  OPINIONS  ON  PRACTICAL  MATTERS 
TO  FRIENDS. — PREMONITORY  LETTER  OF  ADVICE  TO  A  LADY. — HE  PROJECTS 
ESTABLISHING  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. — RELINQUISHES  PRACTICE  FOR  A  TIME. — 
LETTER  FROM  COUL. — LETTER  FROM  PARIS. — REMARKS  ON  BRIBERY  AT  ELEC- 
TIONS.— LETTER  TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARMICHAEL. — DR.  COMBE  IS  APPOINTED 
PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

Notwithstanding  his  still  feeble  health,  Dr.  Comhe  com- 
pleted, and,  in  March,  1834,  published  his  book  on  The  Frinci- 
j)les  of  Pliyuology  ajypUed  to  the  Fresej'vation  of  Health,  and  to 
the  Improvement  of  Phi/sical  and  Mental  Education.  This  work 
has  obtained  such  an  extensive  circulation,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  its  objects  and  contents.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so 
diffident  was  its  author,  that  he  had  some  hesitation  in  printing 
even  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  edition.  The  im- 
pression was  sold  to  an  eminent  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  who 
offijred  £40  for  a  second  edition  of  one  thousand  copies,  but  which 
sum  Dr.  Combe,  considering  it  inadequate,  declined  to  accept. 

On  the  14th  November,  in  that  year,  he  wrote  to  tlie  late  Mr. 
John  Murray,  publisher,  in  London,  as  follows  :  ^'  In  March  last, 
I  published  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  in 
post  8vo.,  entitled  The  Princij)les  of  Physiohyy,  &c.  The  first 
edition,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  was  exhausted 
about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  At  the  end  of  July, 
a  second  edition  of  one  thousand  was  published,  which  is  now  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  I  have  commenced  printing  a  third,  which 
I  intend  making  three  thousand  copies.  The  object  of  the  present 
letter  is  to  inquire  whether  you  would  be  disposed  to  purchase  the 
proposed  or  any  larger  edition,  and  on  what  terms. ^'  The  pro- 
posed purchase  was  declined.  Dr.  Combe  subsequently  applied 
to  other  jDublishers ;  but,  finding  it  difficult  to  conclude  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  with  them,  he  ultimately  adopted  the  mode  of 
publication  which  is  the  only  resource  of  young  authors  who  have 
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not  acquired  a  recognized  position  in  public  estimation ;  namely, 
he  printed  this  edition  at  his  own  expense,  and  employed  publishers 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  to  sell  the  copies  on  commission.  The 
sales  of  this  and  his  subsequent  works  speedily  became  so  exten- 
sive that  he  found  it  advantageous  to  pursue  this  plan  of  publica- 
tion with  them  all.  The  Frinciples  of  Pliysiology  applied  to 
Health,  (&c.,  was  eminently  successful;  and  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Combe's  death,  in  1847,  twenty-eight  thousand  copies  of  it  had 
been  sold,  exclusive  of  numerous  editions  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

It  is  only  justice  to  a  class  of  men  whose  conduct  is  often  harshly 
spoken  of  in  the  biographies  of  authors,  to  mention  that  Dr.  Combe 
did  not  consider  himself  unkindly  or  ungenerously  treated  by  the 
publishers  to  whom  he  offered  his  works.  His  estimate  of  his  own 
merits  was  so  modest,  that  he  was  not  mortified  by  the  caution 
which  they  practiced  in  declining  to  hazard  their  property  on  the 
faith  of  his  deserts  being  recognized  by  the  public ;  and  in  all  his 
subsequent  transactions  with  them,  as  venders  of  his  books  on  com- 
mission, he  recognized  in  them  integrity  and  punctuality.  It  is 
true  that  authors  who  dispose  of  their  works  by  the  agency  of  pub- 
lishers are  subject  to  deductions,  in  name  of  commission  and  other 
allowances,  amounting  in  all  to  about  forty-two  per  cent,  from  the 
price  at  which  the  books  arc  sold  to  the  public,  and  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  of  advertising,  which  also  are  defrayed  by  the  author. 
But  as  bookselling  is  an  open  trade,  and  no  safe  and  respectable 
establishment  will  sell  for  authors  on  lower  terms,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  this  is  the  mininium  rate  at  which  the  pub- 
lishers' duty  can  be  properly  discharged;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  no  injustice  in  these  charges. 

The  following?  letter  to  Miss  A B ,  dated  4th  Novem- 

111" 
ber,  1834,  touches  on  a  point  of  great  importance  and  delicacy  as 

between  a  physician  and  his  patients  : — 

"Many  thanks  for  your  note,  the  contents  of  which  astonished  me.  Any 
charge  more  tlioroughly  at  variance  with  my  practice  and  character  than 
that  of  my  allowing  third  persons  to  read  letters  addressed  to  me  profes- 
sionally, could  not  have  been  devised.  Within  my  memory,  I  do  not  know 
oven  of  one  note,  letter,  or  even  dinner  invitation,  which  either  Miss  Cox  or 
any  one  of  the  family  lias  opened  or  read  without  my  having  put  it  into 
their  hands  for  that  purpose.  It  is  so  alien  to  my  feeling  and  principles  to 
allow  any  such  thing,  that  rather  than  risk  even  an  approach  to  it,  I  avoid 
speaking  of  notes,  letters,  the  health,  or  affairs  of  friends,  even,  perhaps, 
when  I  ought  to  do  so,  just  for  fear  of  either  getting  into  the  habit  or  saying 
too  much.     And  I  am  habitually  accused  at  home  of  not  mentioning  ordi- 
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nary  occurrences,  which  people  speak  of  to  my  inmates  as  if  they  knew  all 
about  them  from  me ;  and  then  they  express  wonder,  '  Did  the  Doctor  not 
tell  you  so  and  so?'  I  abstain  from  such  communications  on  principle,  be- 
cause I  both  see  and  hear  many  things  which  ought  not  to  be  repeated; 
and  there  are  also  many  which,  although  of  themselves  indifferent,  I  do  not 
repeat,  just  because  mentioning  them  would  leave  it  doubtful  how  much 
farther  I  had  gone.     It  was  but  two  days  ago,  a  very  amiable  friend  and 

patient.  Miss ,  made  this  very  remark,  that  of  all  the  things,  serious  or 

indifferent,  which  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  illness  and  much  conversation 
on  all  subjects  she  had  told  me,  not  one  had  come  back  to  her  as  from  me, 
although  she  lives  surrounded  by  our  common  friends;  and  she  could  not 
help  remarking  the  fact,  and  the  utility  of  it  in  obtaining  confidence. 

"In  regard  to  letters  which  may  be  seen  on  my  table,  I  take  very  good 
care  to  leave  none  which  may  not  be  printed  in  the  North  British  jldver- 
tiser  every  Saturday  morning  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings." 

The  next  letter,  without  date,  addressed  to  the  same  correspond- 
ent, contains  Dr.  Combe's  remarks  on  the  duty  of  giving  opinions 
to  friends. 

"  I  have  often  thought  you  wrong  in  being  so  very  scrupulous  aljout  giving 
your  opinion  to  your  friends,  when  called  on  in  a  legitimate  manner ;  and 
resolved  to  tell  you  so.  I  suspect  that  Self-Esteem  has  a  lurking  share  in 
your  refusal.  Everybody's  opinion,  as  you  know  well,  is  received  by  every 
other  individual,  not  as  abstract  truth,  but  as  his  or  her  opinion;  and  accord- 
ing to  our  estimate  of  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  adviser  do  we 
place  confidence  in  the  opinion  given.     In  pronouncing  your  opinion,  you 

do   no  more  than   say,  that  'I,  A B ,   think  so  and  so;   but  you, 

C D ,  may  think  differently,  and  be  very  right  for  all  that.'     Every 

one  understands  that  you  mean  to  say  so  much  and  no  more.  As  public 
opinion  can  be  known  only  by  the  expression  of  individual  opinion,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  place  the  truth  in  a  clearer  light  in  proportion  as  we 
know  how  our  statements  affect  different  minds,  I  suspect  it  is  a  shrinking 
from  duty  when  we  decline  to  give  utterance  to  our  opinions  on  matters  of 
importance,  when  fairly  and  legitimately  brought  before  us.  Even  an 
erroneous  judgment  may  help  to  advance  truth.  When  we  discover  that 
our  representation  has  led  to  error,  we  should  certainly  be  warned  to  amend 
our  statement.  I  beg  that  you  will  express  your  sentiments  plainly  on  my 
paper.  If  I  shall  see  that  your  remarks  are  sound,  it  will  be  my  interest 
to  adopt  them  ;  and  if  not,  you  will  at  least  enable  me  to  see  what  views 
may  be  taken  of  them  by  others,  and  thus  put  me  on  my  guard.  If  you 
analyze  your  feelings,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  you  will  find  Self-Esteem 
interfering  with  Conscientiousness  in  causing  your  scruples." 

It  was  one  of  Dr.  Combe's  maxims,  that  the  duty  of  a  physician 
embraces  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease,  and  that 
the  highest  walk  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  that  in  which  he 
acts  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  patients,  to  lead  them  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  suffering.  The  following  note,  dated  Edin- 
burgh, 4th  November,  1834,  addressed  to  Miss  M N , 

affords  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  acted  on  this  principle. 
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"I  do  not  know  what  you  and  your  nieces  have  in  view  this  winter  in 
regard  to  attending  classes  and  going  out,  but  I  think  it  right  to  state  to  you 
thus  early,  that  the  state  of  health  of  both  would,  in  my  opinion,  make  at- 
tendance on  any  winter  lectures  imprudent  and  unsafe;  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  both  of  them  suffered  materially  last  season  from  that 
cause,  joined  to  evening  amusements.  In  saying  so,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  disappointment  which  they  may  feel,  and  of  the  abstract  desirableness 
of  their  missing  no  opportunity  of  either  instruction  or  enjoyment  which 
they  may  now  possess ;  but  it  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  absti- 
nence which  makes  me,  notwithstanding,  recommend  it. 

"  The  fact  is,  that,  constructed  as  our  lecture-rooms  are,  and  exposed,  as 
the  auditors  must  be,  to  cold  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heat  and  crowding  on 

the  other,  no  delicate  person  ought  to  enter  them;  and  that  the  Misses 

must  at  present  be  so  classed,  is  only  too  certain,  for  neither  of  them  pre- 
sents that  healthy  vigor  of  appearance  which  alone  can  enable  any  one  to 
withstand  the  exposure.  Cold  feet  one  day,  damp  another,  and  heated  air 
a  third,  may  seem  to  have  produced  no  great  mischief;  but  if  truth  and 
unvariableness  be  characteristics  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  consequences  must  be  bad,  and  that  the 
line  of  duty  lies  in  avoiding  the  cause  of  evil.  I  know  well  the  struggle 
your  benevolence  and  affection  will  sustain,  even  to  seem  to  deny  them  a 
present  enjoyment;  but  the  wish  to  yield  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  true  kindness  unquestionably  demands  firmness  on  your  part, 
and  a  certain  exercise  of  selfdenial  on  theirs.  You  and  they  will  have 
your  reward  in  due  time.  In  my  own  instance  (to  take  an  example),  I 
know  that  I  could  attend  lectures,  &c.,  for  perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  weeks, 
before  any  very  obvious  mischief  would  show  itself;  but  I  know  also,  that 
were  I  to  continue,  I  should  find  to  my  cost  that  the  evil  had  been  gathering 
from  the  firsts  and  would  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  more  actively  than  would 
be  agreeable  to  me.  I  am,  it  is  true,  a  more  delicate  subject  than  they,  but 
this  makes  a  difference  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind  ;  and  my  anxiety  is 
to  see  them  well  and  happy,  instead  of  ill  and  wise,  or  rather  ill  and  little 
wiser,  for  they  would  lose  half  the  benefit  from  infirm  health.  I  may  add, 
that  tlie  same  principle  applies,  though  with  less  force,  to  yourself. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  their  devoting  their  forenoons 
to  home  and  out-door  employments,  regular  exercise,  and  seeing  their  friends. 
I  would  recommend  also  constant  attention  to  diet  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
sound  digestion. 

"Another  great  rule  is,  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  to  give  it  less  work 
than  when  it  is  well.     Let  the  diet  be  the  same,  but  less  in  quantity. 

"  As  to  visiting — society  within  reasonable  hours,  and  in  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere, is  undoubtedly  wholesome;  but  without  these  conditions  it  is  hurt- 
ful.    You  can  judge  best  when  they  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  It  may  be,  my  dear  Miss ,  that  all  this  is  unnecessary,  and  that 

young  ladies  have  no  intention  of  attending  classes  and  going  about  as  they 
did  last  winter.  In  this  case,  it  is  easy  to  toss  my  note  into  the  fire,  and 
forget  that  it  was  written.     But  if  otherwise,  its  warning  may  be  useful.  ^ 

"Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  wish  to  alarm  you.  My  sole  object  is, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  an  evil  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  incurred,  and 
to  secure  real  enjoyment  by  the  rejection  of  what  is  only  apparent.     I  may 

IG* 
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be  mistaken  in  my  view,  but  believing  it  to  be  sound,  I  cannot  in  honesty 
refrain  from  laying  it  before  you." 

Another  example  of  his  practice  of  extending  to  his  patients 
not  only  prophylactic  advice,  but  every  solace  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  communicate,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  note.  It  re- 
lates to  a  patient  who  had  been  under  his  care  in  Edinburgh,  but 
who  was  subsequently  removed  to  an  asylum  near  Glasgow ;  and 
it  shows  also  the  means  by  which  he  avoided  the  charge  of  in- 
trusiveness,  and  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives,  when  he 
acted  on  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  benevolence. 

"I  have  received  your  note  with  your  very  kind  inclosure  (of  a  fee), 
which,  however,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  retaining ;  because,  from  the 

time  Mr. went  to  Glasgow,  I  considered  my  professional  services  to 

cease,  and  have  since  visited  him  solely  from  personal  regard  and  friend- 
ship. I  have  gone  more  frequently  of  late,  only  because  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  derive  pleasure  and  benefit  from  such  visits,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  other  person  who  could  go  without  the  risk  of  striking 
against  some  feeling,  and  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If  my  visits  gave 
him  pleasure,  which  I  believe  they  did,  therein  lay  my  gratification  and 
reward,  and  I  never  thought  of  going  as  his  physician. 

"  I  was  doubtful  even  whether  to  take  my  expenses,  and  did  so  at  last 
only  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  feeling  arising  in  your  mind  by  my  refusing 
them." 

The  year  1834  concludes  with  the  following  evidence  that  Dr. 
Combe's  professional  duties  and  literary  exertions  bore  too  heavily 
on  his  enfeebled  frame. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Scott: — 

"As  you  are  better  acquainted  with  my  past  and  present  state  of  Ijealth 
than  any  other  person  in  Edinburgh,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  which 
I  trust  you  will  answer  as  explicitly  and  candidly  as  if  they  were  put  to 
you  by  an  uninterested  party. 

"  You  are  aware  that  now,  at  the  distance  of  two  years  and  nine  months 
from  the  real  commencement  of  my  convalescence,  I  am  still  unable  for 
any  considerable  exertion  or  exposure,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  com- 
fortable share  of  health  when  exposure  is  avoided.  I  can  make  day  visits 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  am  obliged  to  decline  all  night  work  or  consider- 
able exertion.  This  state  of  matters  is  not  very  pleasant  when  anything  at 
all  urgent  comes  in  the  way,  nor  can  it  be  very  agreeable  to  the  patients, 
although  many  of  them  seem  as  anxious  to  save  me  as  themselves.  Were 
it  to  continue  always  thus,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  them,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  discomfort  to  myself,  to  persevere  in  any  effort  to  vi'hich  I  am 
consciously  inadequate.  V/ere  the  disability  to  be  only  for  a  time,  and  were 
there  a  reasonable  hope  that  I  would  regain  stainina  and  breath  enough 
again  to  take  all  ordinary  exposure  and  fatigue,  there  would  be  a  motive 
for  subjecting  myself  and  my  employers  to  some  present  inconvenience. 
But  when  I  look  back  to  the  various  occurrences  of  the  preceding  years, 
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when  I  was  considered  well,  I  confess  I  have  misgivings  as  to  being  ever 
able  to  take  things  as  they  come.  What  I  want,  then,  is  your  open  and 
unbiased  opinion  on  this  point ;  as,  if  I  ought  to  turn  to  something  by  which 
I  may  maintain  myself,  and  have  a  better  chance  for  a  prolongation  of  my 
days,  it  will  obviously  be  better  that  I  should  do  so  while  my  health  is 
tolerable,  than  wait  till  it  is  broken  and  be  too  late.  I  have  enjoyed  exist- 
ence so  far  as  I  have  gone,  and  would  therefore  take  all  reasonable  means 
of  extending  it,  if  accompanied  with  moderately  good  health;  but  I  do  not 
cling  to  it  with  any  tenacity,  nor  had  I  ever  the  feeling  that  I  should  live 
long. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  join  any  one  with  you  in  this  matter,  you  might 
talk  over  it  with  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily  oblige  ma 
so  far  as  to  take  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  give  a  sound  de- 
liverance thereon.  When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  will  you  icrite 
me  the  result?" 

Dr.  Scott  returned  the  following  answer,  elated  17th  December, 
1834  :— 

"Mx  Dear  Combe — I  received  your  note,  and  have  considered  its  con- 
tents with  the  anxious  attention  required  in  a  question  of  so  important  a 
nature,  and  one  so  connected  with  your  welfare.  I  have  also  consulted 
with  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  find  that  his  views  coincide  with  my  own.  I 
shall  therefore  express  my  opinion  in  the  open  and  candid  manner  you  re- 
quest, though  it  has  not  been  formed  without  considerable  hesitation  and 
reluctance, 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  whole  history  of  your  case,  and  more 
particularly  the  occurrences  of  the  last  four  years,  I  fear  we  cannot  enter- 
tain very  sanguine  hopes  that  in  any  given  number  of  years  you  will  be 
much  better  enabled  than  you  now  are  to  undergo  the  whole  fatigue  and 
exposure  incidental  to  general  practice.  Night  work,  I  consider,  will  for  a 
considerable  period  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  From  past  experience, 
I  have  little  doubt  that,  with  proper  care,  you  may  long  be  enabled  to  enjoy 
a  comfortable  state  of  health,  and  to  prolong  a  life  so  valuable  to  your  friends 
and  important  to  mankind  ;  but  from  what  has  happened  I  believe  that  any 
extraordinary  fatigue  or  exposure  would  not  be  unattended  with  danger," 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Dr.  Combe  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  brother  George  : — 

"  I  have  often  and  seriously  been  considering  my  situation  and  prospects  ; 
and  as  I  wish  the  benefit  of  your  mature  judgment  in  coming  to  a  decision, 
I  think  it  best  to  give  you  a  view  of  the  matter  in  writing,  and  to  add  my 
feelings  as  well  as  the  plain  facts, 

"  I  am  still,  then,  in  the  twenty-seventh  month  of  convalescence,  so  much 
of  an  invalid  that  I  cannot  expose  myself  in  any  way  either  to  the  weather, 
to  fatigue,  or  anxiety  of  mind,  without  being  speedily  atfected  by  it:  and, 
in  consequence,  I  cannot  pursue  my  professional  duties  with  the  satisfac- 
tion and  devotedness  whicli  are  necessary  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient 
and  to  the  ease  of  mind  of  the  doctor.  When  anything  occurs  in  the 
least  urgent,  I  feel  it  unjust  to  the  patient  to  undertake  his  treatment  and 
not  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  attendance,  and  am  not  relieved  from  this 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  professional  friends,  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
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of  things  that  a  stranger  coining  in  at  the  middle  of  a  case  can  see  exactly 
how  to  proceed. 

"  Such  is  the  present  state  of  things.  If  my  strength  were  to  return,  and 
I  could  hope  to  be  able,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  resume  the  usual  duties 
of  my  profession,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  submit  to  present  incon- 
veniences. But  if  there  is  little  chance  of  any  such  desirable  event  occur- 
ring, then  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  I  ought  not  to  continue  that  charge  for 
which  I  am  and  shall  continue  to  be  inadequate.  My  impression  has  been 
from  the  first,  that  my  constitution  is  unequal  to  the  required  duties  ;  and 
this  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by  the  retrospect  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  nine  years  I  was  in  practice;  but  I  went  on,  nevertheless,  from  a 
wish  to  be  doing  something  for  myself,  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  a 
darker  \ie\v  than  my  friends  seemed  to  take,  and  thus  damp  their  expec- 
tations prematurely.  But  as  time  passes  on,  and  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  anxious  to  have  something  definite  before  me  in  the  place  of  an  un- 
certainty, which  is  in  itself  detrimental,  I  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  ask 
a  candid  and  responsible  opinion  from  Drs.  Scott  and  Abcrcrombie,  both  of 
whom  know  my  history  and  constitution  better  than  any  other  medical  men 
here.  I  inclose  my  note  and  their  opinion,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
my  own  impression  is  well  founded,  and  that  I  cannot  rationally  expect  to 
be  much  better  than  I  am  now.  If,  then,  I  continue  my  duties,  and  by  and 
by  begin  to  go  out  when  and  where  I  am  sent  for  (which  I  must  do  sooner 
or  later,  if  I  mean  to  practice  at  all),  an  end  will  speedily  be  put  to  them 
by  my  abrupt  departure  for  another  world.  Whereas,  if  I  can  fall  upon 
any  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  without  being  compelled  to  risk  fatigue, 
exposure,  and  anxiety,  I  may,  to  all  appearance,  being  a  '  sober'  and  a  prudent 
man,  continue  to  live  in  tolerable  health  for  a  few  years  more,  and  help 
the  race  with  more  practical  'wisdom,'  before  becoming  the  tenant  of  an 
underground  mansion  on  a  perpetual  lease;  and  this  I  scarcely  need  say,  I 
would  considerably  prefer.  If  I  go  on  with  my  present  experiment  till,  in 
an  evil  hour,  something  happens  to  induce  mischief,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
change ;  and  it  is  because  I  am  comfortable  and  fit  for  something  that  I 
wish  to  preserve  my  advantages. 

'■  Should  you  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  withdraw  from  practice  in 
time,  the  question,  and  a  very  puzzling  one  it  is,  is,  what  shall  I  do  ?  You, 
I  know,  have  thought  of  my  being  a  consulting  physician.  It  is  quite  true, 
and  with  all  due  modesty  be  it  said,  I  have  often  been  conscious  of  con- 
siderable discriminating  power  in  investigating  disease  ;  but  to  educate  this 
to  real  excellence  requires  a  much  wider  extent  of  practice  than  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  or  felt  able  for,  and  also  a  greater  power  of  reading,  and  wider 
intercourse  with  practical  men,  to  keep  up  with  rapidly-advancing  know- 
ledge. I  have  felt  the  conviction  for  years,  that  if  I  had  possessed  bodily 
strength  enough  to  give  my  brain  full  play  without  exhausting  it,  I  should 
have  risen  high,  and  done  good  to  medicine,  by  a  greater  infusion  of  sound 
principle,  and  by  doing  away,  as  far  as  I  could,  witli  the  exclusive  or  one- 
idea'dness  of  many  of  its  cultivators.  But  even  when  in  my  best  health,  I 
used  to  be  disturbed  by  the  impediments  caused  by  my  weak  physical  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  feverish  irritability 'which  continued  mental  exertion 
brought  on.  It  is  the  same  physical  deficiency  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
my  aversion  to  come  forward  more  actively  than  I  sometimes  do,  and  which 
unfits  me  for  contending  with  others,  even  when  I  difler  from  them,  and 
could  put  them  right;  and  for  making  those  personal  researches, which  any 
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one  seelving  to  advance  his  art  or  himself  must  enter  upon.  The  natural 
conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  even  were  I  already  qualified  to  act  as  a 
consulting  physician,  my  health  would  not  be  adequate  to  my  retaining  my 
place  as  such,  usefully  or  creditably.  My  half  deafness  is  another  serious 
obstacle,  especially  in  regard  to  affections  of  the  chest,  which  constitute  a 
full  third  of  all  serious  cases. 

"  Setting  aside  these  two  modes  of  practice,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  look 
to  next.  Sometimes  I  think  that  advertising  for  a  resident  partnership  in 
an  established  thriving  asylum  might  lead  to  some  opening.  At  other  times, 
I  think  of  opening  an  establishment  near  Edinburgh,  and  sometimes  of 
looking  out  for  a  public  institution ;  but  difficulties  attend  each.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  most  might  be  made  of  an  asylum  of  a  better  kind,  even 
although  it  was  not  so  good  as  theory  would  dictate.  Most  of  them  are  so 
indifferent,  that  one  moderately  good  ought  to  succeed.  An  inspectorship 
of  asylums,  had  such  a  useful  office  been  an  efficient  and  paid  one,  woukl 
have  suited  me  particularly,  as  our  friend  Dumont  says  of  his  inspectorship  ; 
but  as  I  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  shape  of  any  appointment,  I  am 
anxious  to  light  upon  some  mode  of  subsistence,  combining  utility  and  the 
possibility  of  continued  existence. 

"  One  thing  you  must  keep  in  mind  in  thinking  over  this,  and  it  is,  that  I 
am  not  stating  views  which  are  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  which  I  have 
entertained  with  little  change  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  both  when 
well  and  when  ill ;  and  I  should  add  that,  taking  my  medical  acquaint- 
ances over  head,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  will  be  found  to  concur  with  Drs. 
S.  and  A.  In  fact,  had  I  been  given  to  low  spirits,  the  kind  of  wondering 
surprise  which  most  of  them  express  at  seeing  me  so  well  as  I  am,  would 
have  made  me  sad  long  ago;  and  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  any  one 
of  them  having  ever  expressed  a  belief  that  I  would  again  be  able  for 
ordinary  practice  at  any  distance  of  time — so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  my 
imagination  which  is  misleading  me. 

"  30th. — I  have  kept  this  beside  me  till  now,  as  you  have  been  busy 
about  other  matters;  but  you  can  consider  it  at  leisure,  and  let  me  know." 

Every  reader  will  judge  for  himself  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
this  letter.  On  the  back  of  it,  the  following  memorandum,  writ- 
ten by  his  brother,  appears:  "2d  January,  1835.  I  had  a  full 
and  consolatory  conversation  with  Dr.  Combe  about  this  plan,  and 
agreed  to  aid  him  in  getting  an  asylum  established." 

In  January,  1835,  Dr.  Combe  laid  his  case  also  before  Dr. 
James  Clark,  of  London,  who  concurred  with  the  opinions  given 
by  Drs.  Scott  and  Abercrombie,  as  to  his  inability  to  continue  to 
discharge  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  result  of  these  consultations  is  recorded  in  the  following 
note,  addressed,  in  the  same  month,  by  Dr.  Combe  to  one  of  his 
patients :  "  As  I  have  not  seen  you  to-day,  I  take  this  method  of 
informing  you  that,  after  much  deliberation  and  consulting  with 
my  professional  friends  as  to  my  prospects,  I  have  finally  resolved 
to  give  up  practice,  and  dedicate  two  or  three  years  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  recovery  of  my  health,  if  that  be  still  attainable 
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*  *  *  I  have  come  to  this  resolution  reluctantly,  not  only  be- 
cause my  profession  was  a  means  of  income,  but  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  my  faculties.  I  have  long  foreseen  the  probability 
of  this  result,  and  am,  therefore,  less  disappointed.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  go  to  a  larger  house,  and  take  a  boarder  or  two  in 
addition  to  my  two  nephews,  and  occupy  myself  as  I  best  can, 
taking  every  means  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  health  to  their  utmost 
extent.  If  I  regain  strength,  my  faculties  will  find  profitable  em- 
ployment in  some  way;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  all  in  my  power  towards  attain- 
ing it. 

'^  I  mention  all  this,  that  you  may  consider  whom  you  would 
call  in,  in  case  of  any  serious  illness.  As  to  any  general  advice 
or  superintendence,  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  to 
give  a  hint  when  I  think  it  can  be  useful. ^^ 

As  Dr.  Combe's  health  had  always  been  benefited  by  traveling 
and  change  of  air,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  George  S. 
Mackenzie  to  visit  him  at  Coul,  in  Ross-shire.  The  following 
letter  to  Miss  Cox,  written  there  on  17th  April,  1835,  describes 
the  incidents  of  his  journey,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
nephew  James  Cox.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and  shows  also  how  readily  his  mind  rebounded  into  liveli- 
ness and  activity  whenever  it  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
too  much  anxiety  and  labor. 

"  We  far-sighted  mortals  put  off  a  journey  for  six  weeks  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  fine  spring  weather,  and  we  find  ourselves  rewarded  by  a  nip 
from  the  north,  that  runs  through  and  through  a  long,  lank,  lean  lad,  like  a 
long  two  edged  sword. 

"The  world,  however,  is  an  excellent  and  admirable  world,  for  all  that; 
and  if  we  get  frost  and  snow,  and  north-easters,  when  we  look  for  zephyrs, 
roses,  and  butterflies,  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  snow  shuts  up  coal-pits,  or 
frost  puts  out  the  fire.  But  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  start  from 
Princes'  Street,  on  a  fine,  mild,  breezy,  Monday  morning,  for  Glasgow,  after 
having  stowed  away  a  comfortable  breakfast.  One  place  only  was  left 
unoccupied  inside  the  coach — the  worst,  of  course.  It  was  sadly  shorn  of 
its  dimensions  by  two  fat  gentlemen,  each  three  feet  broad  at  the  shoulders, 
and  with  arms  to  match,  between  whom  my  long  body  was  expected  to 
deposit  itself,  in  apparent  defiance  of  that  law  which  holds  matter  to  be 
impenetrable.  There  was  no  remedy,  however,  and  I  got  in  one  side  so 
far  as  to  stick,  and  let  the  door  be  shut;  but  the  breath  was  almost  squeezed 
out  of  my  chest,  and  my  breakfast  out  of  my  stomach,  before  my  corpus 
subsided  so  far  as  to  reach  the  cushion.     Opposite  were  three  very  great 

men — Peter  B and  two  great  unknowns.     By  and  by,  the  said  Peter 

the  great,  finding  the  air  impinging  disagreeably  upon  his  frontispiece  and 
windpipe,  resolved  to  cut  ofl'its  channel  of  communication  by  shutting  the 
only  open  window.     The  sound  of  remonstrance  died  away  unheard  in  my 
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larynx,  from  llie  absence  of  air  in  my  lungs  to  give  it  volume.  Speedily, 
the  asphyxiating  process  commenced.  Silence  prevailed  where  eloquence 
was  before  heard,  faces  became  pale  that  were  before  rubicund,  mouths 
opened  that  were  before  shut,  sleep  pressed  down  the  eyelids  that  were 
before  briskly  cocked  for  action,  and.  sonorous  rale  was  heard.  I  was  at 
last  apprehensive  that  consciousness  would  vanish,  and  six  bodies  be  found 
where  six  souls  had  entered  along  with  them,  and  paid  for  their  transport; 
and,  with  an  effort,  I  pushed  out  a  hand  to  pull  down  the  window.  When 
this  was  effected,  an  eye  twinkled,  a  huge  mouth  opened,  a  pair  of  lungs 
expanded  and  engulfed  a  coachful  of  air,  and  presently  tongues  moved 
once  more.  Our  lives  being  thus  protracted,  we  reached  Glasgow  at 
length,  and  found  that  the  boat  was  not  to  sail  till  three  o'clock — a  circum- 
stance of  great  comfort,  as  it  showed  that  we  might  have  breakfasted  at 
Lome,  and  come  along  comfortably  at  nine  o'clock.  James  outside  had  as 
much  air  as  he  could  swallow,  and  ran  no  risk  of  death  from  asphyxia. 
His  mother  will  rejoice  to  know  this. 

"  Our  boat,  '  The  Maid  of  Morven,'  is  closely  verging  upon  that  respected 
class  in  society  called,  why  I  know  not,  'old  maids,'  or  Scottice,  '  Sneckies.' 
Still  she  is  a  very  clever  and  efficient  personage,  when  she  sets  about  her 
work  in  time.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  late ;  and,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  panted  down  the  Clyde  at  such  a 
rate,  that  v/hen  she  came  near  Port-Glasgow  she  was  quite  out  of  breath, 
and  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  herself  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  sand-bank, 
which  opportunely  presented  itself,  and  where  she  found  her  friend  '  Her- 
cules' also  reposing  himself  after  liis  labors,  which  had  consisted  in  drag- 
ging an  unwilling  vessel  against  wind  and  tide,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
ours.  While  Hercules  and  the  Maid  were  interchanging  civilities,  we 
thought  a  book  might  be  agreeable,  and  asked  the  Maid's  man  servant 
where  her  library  was.  He  said  he  was  extremely  sorry  it  was  all  away 
bodily  at  the  binding,  except  the  almanac  '  with  a  western  appendix.' 
Having  procured  and  studied  this,  we  asked  for  the  backgammon  box. 
The  man  brought  the  box,  but  lamented  the  absence  of  three  men  from 
each  party;  they  had  run  away,  and  taken  the  dice  and  shaking-cup  with 
ihem!  which  he  hoped  we  would  excuse.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 
jmzienza,  and  an  invitation  to  lea,  which  proved  by  its  excellence  to  be 
worthy  of  the  old  Maid  herself. 

"After  a  few  hoasts  and  blasts,  which  sounded  very  like  steam  rushing 
out  of  a  narrow  pipe,  the  Maid  recovered  her  wind,  nodded  adieu  to  her 
companion,  and  danced  off  gayly  in  a  wreath  of  smoke.  On  she  paddled 
all  night.  Being  about  as  long  as  three  muscle-shells,  and  as  broad  as  one, 
she  gave  us  no  choice  of  accommodation,  and  so  we  outstretched  ourselves 
on  her  cushions,  with  pillows  beneath  our  heads,  as  we  best  could.  Sleep 
soon  followed  ;  and  at  the  very  time  I  was  in  the  loveliest  fields  of  Elysium, 
a  tug — tug  startled  me;  when  down  M^ent  my  head,  and  ended  my  dream. 
This  was  a  horrid  monster  of  a  man,  who  had  been  looking  about  for  a 
pillow  for  his  own  ugly  head,  and  finding  none,  came  to  rob  me  by  stealth, 
trusting  to  the  apoplexy  to  hide  the  enormity  of  his  offence  !  Well,  order 
being  restored,  on  we  went ;  but,  alas,  the  evils  of  delay  !  The  rest  which 
the  Maid  took  on  the  sand  bank  did  not  much  hasten  the  time  of  her  arrival 
at  Crinan  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  she  got  there,  it  appeared  that  the  tide  had 
waited  for  her  as  long  as  possible,  and,  having  business  elsewhere,  had  at 
last  gone  away,  and  left  the  canal  door  locked,  and  taken  the  key  in  her 
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pocket,  with  a  promise,  however,  to  come  back  as  soon  as  she  coulJ,  and 
let  us  in.  In  five  hours,  she  redeemed  her  word,  and  away  we  went  in 
high  spirits.  At  two  o'clock,  we  reached  the  sea  at  the  far  end,  where  it 
was  blowing  a  genuine  south-wester  of  fine  quality — wliich  made  a  foaming 
sea,  and  stirred  up  one's  perceptions  very  pleasingly.  On  reefed  sails  being 
set,  and  the  paddles  put  in  motion,  away  went  the  Maid,  walking  or  gal- 
loping the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life  ;  and  past  us  flew  rocks,  foam,  and 
islands,  each  in  a  greater  hurry  than  the  last.  '  There's  metal  in  the  old 
Maid's  heels  yet,'  thought  I,  and  so  it  proved  ;  for  she  spanked  along  for  a 
wliile,  with  wind,  tide,  and  steam, at  twelve  knots  an  hour — a  pace  wliich 
few  young  men  could  keep  up  with  long.  Nevertheless,  all  her  eflbrts 
served  only  to  show  the  wild  magnificence  of  Nature  and  the  inefficiency 
of  poor  man  to  cope  with  or  thwart  her.  On  reaching  Linnhe  Loch,  the 
lost  quarter  of  an  hour  once  more  demanded  compensation.  The  tide  had 
turned  against  us,  and  caught  us  in  a  narrow  gorge  a  mile  in  length,  where 
it  ran  with  such  violence  that,  the  wind  having  failed,  the  Maid  could 
barely  maintain  her  ground  with  all  her  power  in  play,  and  down  went 
the  anchor  along  with  our  hopes  of  a  bed.  The  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
Lave  carried  us  through  ! 

"  Still,  if  a  man  do  his  best,  we  know  very  well  that  he  can  do  no  more ; 
and  wherefore  grumble?  So  did  the  Maid.  She  plied  her  paddles  well; 
and  if  the  water  would  go  past  her,  instead  of  letting  her  go  past  it,  she 
could  not  help  it.  We,  therefore,  agreed  that  she  deserved  well  of  her 
country,  and  that,  beds  or  no  beds,  squall  or  no  squall,  the  world  was  still  a 
capital  world,  and  not  to  be  despised,  even  though  it  was  not  so  agreeable 
to  find  one's  self  sprawling  in  it  among  stools  and  tables,  when  one  expected 
a  good  hotel  and  comfortable  bed.  So,  once  more  having  slipped  a  comfort- 
able tea  under  our  belts,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  Morpheus.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  we  found  ourselves  at  tlie  Caledonian  Canal,  in  a  clear, 
frosty,  calm  morning,  with  Ben  Nevis  and  his  bairns  enveloped  in  their 
fleecy  hosiery,  to  meet  the  altered  temperature.  It  was  smU,  but  beautiful, 
and  worth  a  nip  or  two  of  one's  nose  and  ears  to  behold.  On  reaching 
Loch  Lochy,  James  and  I  remarked  how  magnificent  a  heavy  snow  gust 
would  look  here.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  cloud  came  tumbling 
down  the  mountain  side;  out  flew  the  snow-flakes;  and  in  ^  jiffy  sweep 
came  a  gusty  blast  that  rufiled  abundantly  the  surface  of  the  waters,  before 
lying  placidly,  awaiting  the  approach  of '  The  Maid.' 

"  19th  April. — I  left  you  in  the  middle  of  a  gust  on  Loch  Lochy  ;  and  as 
that  is  not  a  pleasant  position  for  a  person  of  your  tender  feelings  to  remain 
in,  I  must  now  come  to  your  relief,  and  carry  you  onwards. 

"  At  Glengary's  country,  we  took  in  a  Nova  Scotia  Celt,  descended  from 
a  Highland  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and  connected,  of  course,  with 
cousins  in  all  directions,  whom  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  visit.  He  mounted 
a  shred  of  the  tartan,  in  honor  of  his  original  country;  but  when  the  wind 
blew  and  the  snow  fell,  he  was  glad  to  veil  his  dignity,  and  hide  himself 
in  a  Lowland  cloak  borrowed  from  a  passenger.  We  had  also  a  handsome, 
big-nosed,  wild-looking,  biack-eyed.  Buenos-Ayrian  on  board,  who  kept  up 
the  steam  by  copious  libations  of  the  mountain-dew.  We  had  an  excellent, 
clean,  well-cooked  table,  and  very  civil  attendants,  and  arrived  at  Inverness 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  The  mountain  sides  were  bare 
and  leafless,  but  there  was  a  bleak  grandeur  in  their  aspect,  as  the  clouds 
gathered  around  them,  and  came  down  in  heavy  gusts  upon  the  water. 
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The  little  hovels  scattered  over  the  slopes  seemed  like  marks  for  the  winds 
to  hit  and  hurl  down  head-foremost  into  the  lake;  and,  truly,  when  one 
sees  the  wretched  huts — half  bouse,  half  pig-sty — which  shelter  so  many 
fellow-creatures  thus  isolated  from  society  and  the  comforts  of  civilization, 
one  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  a  happier  lot,  and  anxious  to  see  the  day 
when  these  poor  wretches  are  to  be  raised  a  little  higher  above  the  beasts 
that  perish.  On  the  Crinan  Canal,  we  met  two  or  three  large  open  boats 
loaded  with  swine,  pigs,  and  little  slots  (oxen),  guided  by  long-legged,  rag- 
ged, kilted,  dirty-looking  Celts,  so  wobegone  and  imhuman  in  their  appear- 
ance, that  the  pigs  seemed  the  happier,  better  fed,  and  better  dressed  of 
the  two.  Truly,  when  we  think  it  is  by  no  choice  or  virtue  of  our  own 
that  we  are  born  to  a  dukedom  or  a  dunghill,  the  debt  which  the  more  for- 
tunate owes  to  the  unfortunate  becomes  a  very  heavy  one. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Inverness,  we  were  ushered  in 
among  a  party  of  vociferous,  toddy-drinking,  half-tipsy  bagmen,  one  of 
whom  was  holding  forth  in  an  if-youhave-tears-prepare-to-shed-them  now 
style,  about  the  examination  of  the  perpetrator  of  a  most  diabolical  murder 
with  which  the  country  side  was  ringing.  He  gave  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  the  accused,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  dialogue  to  the  very  life, 
as  if  he  had  not  only  seen  it  but  been  a  magna  pars  in  enacting  the  original. 
He  described  the  appeals  to  the  murderer's  feelings  with  great  and  melting 
pathos ;  but  the  tear  which  dimmed  his  eye  was  half-and  half  diluted 
Glenlivet  whisky.  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  by  and  by  quarrel  with 
the  presence  of  two  sober  men,  and  asked  for  a  parlor  to  ourselves. 

"  '  Oh,  la  bella  primavera  della  nostra  antica  Scozzia !'  said  I  to  myself  as 
I  lay  in  my  warm,  comfortable  bed  yesterday  morning,  at  Inverness,  dazzled 
by  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the 
whitened  walls  of  the  opposite  hostelry.  '  Yesterday  was  a  little  cool,  it 
must  be  confessed,'  continued  I,  in  my  soliloquy,  shivering  even  at  the  re- 
collection of  the  sharp-edged  north  easter,  which  swept  in  gusts  along  the 
surface  of  the  Highland  lochs,  as  if  about  to  tear  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
of  those,  at  least,  who  had  any  on  ;  '  but  to-day,  to  a  certainty,  we  have  the 
genial  breath  of  spring  and  Roger's  "  sunny  morning  to  cheer  our  bluid,  and 
put  a'  nature  in  a  jovial  mood ;''  and  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  the  plea- 
sure, I  sprang  out  of  bed  at  one  bound,  like  a  long-legged  grasshopper 
wakened  out  of  a  dream,  and  in  a  hurry  pulled  open  the  window  curtains, 
when  instantly  my  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  my  knees  to  knock,  on  per- 
ceiving the  snow  falling  in  clouds,  and  the  earth  covered  to  a  depth  of 
three  inches  !     Such  is  human  life! 

"We  staid  at  Inverness  till  Thursday  morning,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  whole  country  in  a  three-inch  mantle  of  snow,  and  Fort- 
George  standing  out  of  the  water  like  a  white  wall.  We  crossed  at  Kessock- 
Ferry,  hired  a  chaise,  and  got  to  Coul  to  lunch  at  two  o'clock,  and  found  all 
well,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  Sir  George  is  immersed  in  medical  practice 
among  the  poor  people,  and  manifests  great  kindness  in  attending  to  them. 
I  was  forthwith  pressed  into  the  service,  but  soon  felt  it  a  hopeless  burden. 
Fancy  to  yourself  a  poor  consumptive  creature  M'ith  irritable  lungs,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  thick  smoke,  with  wind  blowing  in  at  every  chink,  the 
floor  and  bed  dirty,  the  face  and  limbs  unwashed,  and  add  to  this,  the  clan- 
destine administration  of  whisky,  and  a  v/retched  diet ;  and  then  say  what 
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could  Esculapius  himself  do  for  them  if  he  were  here  ?  Three  out  of  four 
I  could  touch  only  with  gloves  on,  from  the  itch." 

After  his  return  from  Coul,  he  made  an  excursion  to  France, 
and  a  few  introductory  explanations  are  necessary  to  render  his 
next  letter  intelligible  to  the  reader.  In  August,  1817,  his  bro- 
ther George  traveled  from  Paris  to  Mayence,  in  a  French  dili- 
gence. In  those  days,  time  was  not  estimated  at  so  high  a  value 
as  it  is  in  this  age  of  railroad  locomotion  ;  and  the  diligence  tra- 
veled only  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  da}^,  stopj)ing  every  even- 
ing at  a  town  or  village  for  supper  and  sleeping,  and  starting  the 
next  morning  at  five  or  six  o'clock.  In  this  manner,  the  transit 
from  Paris  to  the  Rhine  occupied  nearly  a  week ;  and  as  the  same 
passengers  had  taken  their  places  for  the  whole  journey,  they  be- 
came better  and  better  accjuainted  with  each  other  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.     Among  the  passengers  was  a  Mons.  S , 

a  Grerman  by  birth,  but  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Paris,  where 
he  had  realized  a  fortune.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  only  child, 
Eugenie,  then  a  young  lady  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  returning  in  advanced  life,  after  a  long  separation,  to  revisit 
his  fatherland,  and  to  introduce  his  daughter  to  his  surviving  rela- 
tives. To  great  talents  and  extensive  information,  the  old  gentle- 
man added  all  the  frank  kind-heartedness  of  the  German,  and  he 
and  George  soon  became  friends.     On  parting  at  Mayence,  M. 

S gave  George  many  cordial  invitations  to  visit  him  and  his 

wife  and  daughter  in  Paris;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  October 
of  the  same  }■  ear,  Andrew  w^ent  to  that  city,  he  presented  himself 
to  M.  S ,  bearing  an  introduction  from  George.  They  re- 
ceived him  most  affectionately,  and  he  soon  became  very  intimate 
in  the  family.  The  preceding  pages,  51,  56,  71,  bear  evidence 
of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  their  society. 

In  the  course  of  Andrew's  residence  in  Paris,  M.  S intro- 
duced to  his  daughter  a  lover  whom  he  regarded  as  worthy  to 
receive  her  hand  and  to  inherit  his  fortune ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  old  gentleman's  choice,  the  young  lady  had  already  found 
a  lover  for  herself,  to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached ;  and  as  she 
had  taken  her  mother  into  her  confidence,  she  now  appealed  to  her 
for  support.  The  mother,  after  seeing  both  suitors,  greatly  pre- 
ferred Eugenie's  choice;  but  the  father's  friend  held  a  superior 
social  position  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  was,  therefore,  strongly 
supported  by  the  father. 

During  Dr.  Combe's  visits  to  the  family,  they  had  frequently 
been  struck  by  the  acute  and  correct  descriptions  which,  with  the 
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aid  of  phrenology,  he  gave  tliem  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  of 
individuals  whom  he  met  in  their  circle,  and  whom  they  knew 
intimately ;  and  as  both  parents  loved  Eugenie  dearly,  and  aimed 
only  at  her  happiness,  they  took  him  into  their  counsels,  and 
asked  him  to  examine  the  heads  of  the  two  lovers,  and  to  advise 
them  honestly  and  confidently  which  was  the  superior  man.  He 
did  so,  and  reported  that  the  father's  friend  was  by  nature  selfish, 
cunning,  and  ambitious ;  while  Eugenie's  choice,  in  whom  a  good 
development  of  the  intellectual  was  united  to  a  large  development 
of  the  moral  organs,  evidently  was  the  higher  natural  character  of 
the  two.  The  father  having,  it  is  believed,  subsequently  dis- 
covered the  true  character  of  his  candidate,  yielded ',  and  in  the 
course  of  time  Eugenie  and  her  lover  were  married.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  Paris,  20th  May,  1835,  addressed  to  Miss  Cox, 
describes  Dr.  Combers  visit  to  her  after  an  interval  of  sixteen 
years : — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  compared  with  1S33,  I  find  my  system 
much  invigorated,  and  not  nearly  so  much  mollified  by  the  rays  of  the  solar 
luminary,  although  yesterday  the  temperature  was  78°.  I  have  been 
throughout  gratified  morally  and  physically  by  this  journey.  I  went  to  see 
Eugenie's  husband,  and  found  him  active,  kind,  and  intelligent,  as  I  ex- 
pected:  he  has  risen  to  the  head  of  a  public  company,  and  is  living  hand- 
somely, and  very  happily,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  mother  in-law. 
Eugenie's  father  has  been  dead  for  some  years.  She  is  at  the  Chateau  de 
,  14  miles  off"  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  I  went  out  to  break- 
fast yesterday,  and  found  her  the  same  kind  and  affectionate  creature  as 
ever,  and  astonished  to  see  me  drop  from  the  clouds  in  a  fine  summer 
morning,  when  they  had  lately  believed  me  '  aussi  haul  que  le  paradis.^ 
There  was  a  Swiss  lady  with  her,  who  thought  Eugenie  seized  with  sudden 
madness,  when  she  saw  her  run  out  of  the  house,  '  et  se  j'eler  au  cou  dun 
grand  inconnu  comme  monsieur,^  and  heard  her  telling  that  her  heart  was 
like  to  jump  out  of  its  jacket  (anatomice  pericardium)  with  joy  and  surprise. 
I  was  un  peu  emu  aussi  de  mon  cote,  as  the  meeting  recalled  years  in  mo- 
ments. I  was  delighted  to  find  her  mistress  of  a  handsome  chateau,  with 
a  park  of  thirty  acres,  a  garden,  a  pigeon-house  of  '  2800  habitans,'  a  'nice 
jiAN  '  for  a  husband,  a  pretty  little  son,  and  a  gentilk  little  daughter  as  tall  as 
herself,  a  cabriolet,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  cow,  horse,  and  wheelbarrow.  She 
said  she  was  '  tres  heureuse  dans  son  menage,'  and  that  they  often  laughed  at 
my  examining  the  heads  at  the  time  of  the  '  grand  embrouillement  avcc  le  pere 

S .'     She  inquired  for  Monsieur   George,  was  glad  to  hear  that  he 

was  married;  and  when  I  told  her  to  whom,  she  cried,  '  Ah,  mon  Dieu, 
que  j"en  suis  aise!'  The  best  of  friends  must  part,  and  so  did  we  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Eugenie  sent  me  in  her  cabriolet  eight  miles  to  St.  Denis,  but  un- 
willing to  think  that  I  was  not  to  return.  I  was  truly  delighted  to  see  so 
much  happiness  and  prosperity  so  well  bestowed.  She  took  me  through 
the  house,  and  promised  me  plants  if  I  would  come  and  botanize  again, 
and  rosbif  aux  pommes-de-terre  for  dinner  as  of  old.     On  my  return,  I  for- 
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tunately  found  Madame  S ,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  looking  well,  moral, 

and  happy,  and  devoted  to  her  granddaughter  and  son-in-law." 

The  rejected  lover  subsequently  justified,  by  his  conduct;  the 
opinion  formed  of  him  by  the  ladies  and  their  friend. 

During  the  summer  of  1835,  Dr.  Combe  resided  chiefly  in 
Edinburgh,  but  was  not  allowed  altogether  to  relinquish  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Appeals  for  advice  were  still  made  to  him, 
which  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  continued  to  labor  to  the  limit 
of  his  strength.  He,  however,  resolutely  abstained  from  going 
beyond  it;  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  benefited  by  loco- 
motion and  change  of  air,  he  was  called  in  to  consultations  in  the 
country,  and  treated  as  a  guest  and  a  friend,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  health.  In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  2d  September, 
1835,  to  Miss  Stirling  Graham,  who  had  invited  him  to  visit  her 
at  Duntrune,  he  says : — 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  yoiir  kind  invitation,  if  opportunity 
offers.  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  almost  weekly  in  the  country, 
in  one  direction  or  another,  and  am  just  waiting  a  little  improvement  in 

— 's  health,  who   is  ill  of  fever,  to  go  again  to  Lanarkshire.     I  am 

unwilling  to  leave  her  till  I  see  her  in  a  fair  way,  as  hers  is  the  more 

pressing  case.     It  is  true,  Dr. is  equal  to  the  duty,  but  she  and  her 

friends  have  confidence  in  me,  and  moral  tranquillity  is  part  of  the  means 
of  cure.  They  have  always  shown  me  so  much  kindness,  that  I  cannot  do 
less  than  render  them  every  service  in  my  power.  As  these  excursions 
are  useful  to  others  and  advantageous  to  myself,  I  wish  to  be  in  the  way 
when  wanted,  and  very  probably  I  shall  have  another,  beyond  Dunbar,  on 
my  return  from  Lanarkshire.  If,  however,  I  get  quite  free,  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  Duntrune." 

Writing  to  a  friend  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  election  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  a  borough  in  which  bribery  was 
alleged  to  have  been  extensively  resorted  to,  he  says : — 

"  I  cordially  concur  in  desiring  the  approach  of  a  healthier  state  of  moral 
feeling  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all  parties,  on  the  subject  of  elections. 
The  contention,  corruption,  and  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  on  these 
occasions,  are  heavy  penalties  paid  for  the  abuses  now  existing,  and  go  far 
to  counterbalance  the  blessings  of  a  representative  government.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  Whig  morality  is,  generally  speaking,  not  one  whit  better  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  the  Tories;  but  the  practice  is  so  demoralizing  to 
both  bribers  and  bribees,  that,  however  much  I  might  regret  individual 
suffering  and  annoyance,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  every  case  meet  with 
speedy  and  complete  exposure;  because,  were  exposure  certain  to  follow, 
an  end  would  be  put  to  the  evil  at  once." 

In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  25th  November,  1835,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Richard  Carmichael;  of  Dublin^  Dr.  Combe  gives  an  account 
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of  the  design  wliich  he  had  entertained  of  establishing  a  lunatic 
asylum : — 

"  Ever,"  says  he,  "  since  I  saw  the  advantages  which  phrenology  confers 
on  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  I  have  had  in  view  the 
establishment  of  an  improved  asylum.  For  the  first  few  years,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pave  the  way,  by  advancing  both  the  science  and  myself  as  a 
professional  man.  In  the  former  object,  we  have  succeeded  to  a  greater 
extent  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  In  the  latter,  my  pro- 
gress was  becoming  every  day  more  satisfactory,  when  bad  health,  as  you 
know,  put  a  stop  to  all  my  projects,  and  forced  me  to  seek  the  continuance 
of  life  as  the  most  urgent  necessity.  I  therefore  resolved  to  give  up  practice 
and  dedicate  every  effort  to  the  recovery  of  health  alone,  as  the  means  of 
fitting  me  for  undertaking  an  asylum  as  soon  as  I  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  render  it  probable  that  the  capital  embarked  would  not  be  thrown 
away  by  my  premature  decease.  Since  January,  I  have  accordingly  acted 
on  this  principle,  and  have  been  so  far  rewarded  that  I  have  gained  steadily 
in  health  ever  since;  although  I  still  feel  myself  easily  affected  by  anxiety 
or  fatigue  when  either  extends  beyond  one  or  two  days'  duration. 

"  You  will  see  by  this  that  I  had  no  view  to  an  immediate  commence- 
ment, because  I  thought  that  such  a  step  would  be  hazardous,  my  nephew 
being  still  too  young  to  undertake  the  charge,  should  I  disappear.  The  plan 
floating  through  my  mind  was  this  :  if  I  continued  well,  to  proceed  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  similar  establishments,  and  even  to  reside  in  one  of 
the  best  for  some  months  to  obtain  more  practical  experience;  to  solicit  my 
nephew  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject  also;  and  thereafter,  if  I  was 
likely  to  live,  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  friends,  and  found  an  institution  of 
the  first  order,  and  calculated  for  the  higher  class  of  patients.  To  effect 
this,  not  only  must  we  have  a  suitable  building  and  grounds,  but  we  must 
have  those  who  are  to  manage  acquainted  with  their  duties,  and  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  we  claim.  All  this  could  not  be  done  in  less  than 
from  two  to  three  years." 

He  then  asks  Mr.  Carmichael's  opinion  of  the  scheme,  and  enters 
into  some  details  about  his  co-operation. 

Mr.  Ciirmichael  approved  of  the  plan,  and  some  efforts  were 
made  towards  finding  a  suitable  locality  for  the  intended  institu- 
tion ;  but  before  any  decisive  measures  were  adopted,  a  new  field 
of  usefulness  opened  up  to  Dr.  Combe,  which  appeared  to  him 
particularly  suited  to  his  state  of  health  and  dispositions. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1836,  Doctor  (now  Sir  James)  Clark 
proposed  to  him  to  become  physician  to  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the 
Belgians;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  London,  16th  January,  1819, 
addressed  to  the  author  of  the  present  volume.  Sir  James  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  appointment : — 

'^  It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  wish  to  know  what  led  me 
to  recommend  your  brother  as  physician  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. At  that  period,  I  had  but  a  very  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Combe ;  indeed,  I  had  then  forgotten  that  I  had 
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ever  seen  him.  He  was  known  to  me  by  his  work  on  physiology, 
]by  a  few  letters,  and  by  a  written  consultation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  which  alone  would  have  enabled  me  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  professional  acquirements  and  judgment. 

"  When  the  King  of  the  Belgians  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
should  recommend  a  physician  to  his  nephew  the  King  of  Portugal, 
Dr.  Combe  immediately  occurred  to  me  as  a  physician  admirably 
qualified  for  such  an  appointment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought 
that  the  climate  of  Lisbon  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  I  knew  to  be  delicate.  The  inquiries  which  I  in- 
stituted among  my  medical  friends  in  Edinburgh  satisfied  me  that 
I  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of  your  brother's  character  and  quali- 
fications. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  had  been  arranged  that  a  Ger- 
man physician  should  accompany  the  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  to  Portugal ',  but  so  strongly  was  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  impressed  by  the  character  he  had  received  of  Dr. 
Combe,  that  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  him  as  his  own 
physician.  This  was  accordingly  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both,  and  Dr.  Combe  immediately  joined  the  royal  family  at 
Brussels.'^ 

In  a  letter,  dated  20th  February,  1836,  addressed  to  Captain 
Maconochie,  R.  N.,  London,  Dr.  Combe  mentions  his  appointment 
and  views  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"I  write  you,  though  rather  hurriedly,  because  I  know  it  will  give  you 
all  pleasure  to  learn  that  two  days  ago  I  received  an  ofTer  to  go  to  Brussels 
as  physician  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians — an  oifer  which,  I  must  say,  took 
me  by  surprise  as  much  as  its  announcement  will  probably  astonish  you. 
The  advantages  of  the  appointment,  both  as  regards  my  health  and  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  situation,  are  so  obvious,  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to 
accept  of  it.  But  as  I  am  personally  unknown  to  the  king,  and  he  may, 
therefore,  be  little  satisfied  with  his  physician  when  he  sees  him;  and, 
moreover,  as  I  am  vmcertain  how  the  climate  and  mode  of  life  may  affect 
me,  I  shall  keep  up  my  house  here  under  Miss  Cox's  auspices,  at  least  till 
November,  so  that,  if  necessary  or  advisable,  I  may  quietly  return  and  re- 
sume my  occupations. 

"The  appointment  is  a  highly  honorable  and  responsible  one,  and  if  I 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining,  on  sufficient  grounds,  the  confidence  of  their 
majesties,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice.  The  cause  of  truth  and  human  improve- 
ment in  which,  for  years  past,  I  have  been  engaged,  will  advance  the  faster 
even  from  the  simple  fact  of  its  honest  advocacy  being  no  barrier  io  personal 
advancement;  although,  at  first  sight,  the  prejudices  by  which  we  phreno- 
logists are  surrounded  seem  sufficient  to  damp  all  hope  of  personal  success. 
Dr.  Clark  is  the  person  to  whose  recommendation  and  friendly  partiality  1 
am  indebted  for  the  offer. 

"I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  proof  sheets,  IMSS.,  and  other  preparations. 
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The  third  edition  of  my  Physiology,  although  three  thousand,  is  drawing  so 
fast  to  a  close,  that  I  shall  not  have  a  fourth  part  of  a  new  edition  ready  in 
time.  I  have  two  hundred  pages  of  a  new  work  on  the  Physiology  of  Di- 
gestion printed,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  suspended.  The  Boston  (U.  S.)  pub- 
lishers wish  a  second  edition  of  the  work  on  Mental  Derangement  immedi- 
ately, so  that  I  have  work  enough  on  hand.  But  I  act  upon  the  laws  as 
well  as  write  upon  them,  and  am,  conse4uently,  in  improving  health." 
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Dr.  Combe  left  EcliuLurgli  in  the  end  of  March,  1836.  In 
London,  he  was  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  graciously  received  by  them.  On  former 
occasions,  he  remarked  his  bad  luck  at  sea ;  and,  in  this  instance 
also,  he  was  unfortunate  in  weather.  The  voyage  from  London 
to  Ostend  was  performed  amidst  a  storm  which  forced  the  steam- 
boat in  which  he  embarked  to  take  refuge  in  Ramsgate ;  and, 
when  at  length  he  arrived  at  Ostend,  he  saw  an  English  wreck  on 
the  strand,  and  found  the  country  deluged  with  melting  snow  and 
rain.  Nevertheless,  he  escaped  without  perceptible  injury  to  his 
health. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cox,  dated  Brussels,  5th  April,  1836,  ho 
says : — 

"I  was  taken  in  one  of  the  royal  carriages  to  Laeken,  and  ushered  i^nto 
his  majesty's  presence,  and  received  most  graciously  and  kindly,  lou, 
who  know  how  little  I  spoke  of  my  private  patients,  will  infer  that  I  shall 
speak  still  less  about  their  majesties,  except  merely  in  regard  to  such  gene- 
ral matters  as  any  one  may  mention." 

He  acted  on  this  principle  so  scrupulously,  that  his  letters,  writ- 
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ten  during  his  residence  in  Brussels^  contain  only  general  expres- 
sions of  the  high  estimate  which  he  formed  of  King  Leopold  and 
his  queen,  and  of  the  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  which 
he  experienced  from  them.  On  the  9th  of  May,  he  requested 
Miss  Cox  to  come  to  him  at  Brussels,  as  his  feeble  health  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  into  general  society,  and  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  loneliness.  She  immediately  went  to  him;  but  they 
were  scarcely  established  comfortably  when  he  found  that  his 
strength  was  not  adequate  to  the  due  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  the  9  th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Greorge  as  follows  : — 

"  You  will  be  sorry  as  well  as  disappointed  to  learn,  that  my  whole  plans 
are  deranged  at  the  very  time  when  I  was  fancying  myself  settled,  and 
actually  arranging  with  my  predecessor  about  his  going  away  and  leaving 
me  in  the  sole  charge.  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  disappointed  to  find  a 
rather  severe  return  of  hemoptysis,  which  continued  all  day,  and  gradually 
subsided  only  yesterday,  as  the  day  advanced.  This  was  the  first  attack 
that  had  come  on  since  I  gave  up  general  practice  at  the  end  of  1834.  I 
had  been  doing  nothing  to  occasion  it ;  and  except  a  feeling  of  anxiety, 
without  external  cause,  for  the  two  days  preceding,  which  I  attributed  to 
an  electrical  and  warm  atmosphere,  I  had  no  consciousness  of  any  un- 
healthy condition.  *  *  *  On  Sunday  my  pulse  was  hardish,  but  not 
irregular,  at  fifty,  instead  of  sixty-six.  Yesterday,  it  was  fifty,  and  very  soft 
and  compressible.  A  fortnight  ago  I  had  a  slight  return  of  the  deadly 
coldness  of  my  arm  on  waking,  as  if  the  circulation  was  very  languid.  I 
may  add  also,  that  (as  you  yourself  have  remarked  in  the  tone  of  my  let- 
ters), although  never  feeling  positively  uncomfortable  at  any  time,  1  have 
never,  except  for  a  day  occasionally,  felt  the  same  elasticity  and  active  en- 
joyment of  iDodily  and  mental  health,  as  formerly.  This  was  such  a  natural 
result  of  my  previous  bustle  and  fatigue,  that  I  never  mentioned  it,  thinking 
it  would  pass  away  in  proportion  as  I  got  quietly  domesticated  here.  But 
as  yet  it  continues;  and  although  our  niece's  benign  countenance  is  always 
shining  upon  me,  and  I  have  every  external  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my 
functionary  employments,  and  with  the  footing  on  which  I  am  treated  by 
their  majesties,  still  I  have  a  strong  feeling  as  if  a  month's  tossing  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  would  do  me  an  unspeakable  service.  I  have  a  kind  of 
heat  in  the  chest  under  the  sternum,  but  nothing  to  speak  of. 

"This  unfortunate  occurrence  changed  very  much  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  as  it  completely  uprooted  the  confidence  in  my  continued  health, 
which  alone  could  justify  my  remaining,  and  made  me  thankful  that  my 
predecessor  was  still  here.  The  season  has  been  very  unfavorable,  and  is 
sickly  to  an  unusual  degree;  chiefly  fevers  and  pulmonary  diseases  prevail. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  register  gives  one  thousand  eight  hundred  deaths  this 
spring,  whereas  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  occurred  last  spring,  and, 
from  all  accounts,  consumption  is  very  common.  The  lo^v  grounds  are 
more  damp  and  extensive  than  I  imagined  ;  and,  even  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  town,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ague,  a  proof  of  a  climate  considerably 
diff'erent  from  ours. 

"Such  being  the  facts,  the  very  obvious  question  presented  itself.  If ■ 

goes  away  and  I  am  left  in  sole  charge,  ought  I  to  undertake  the  heavy 
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responsibility  when  I  may  be  thus  laid  up  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  most  likely 
token  most  wanted,  and  when  there  is  nobody  in  Brussels  au  fait  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  take  my  place?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  my  patients,  and  both  hurtful  and  extremely  an- 
noying to  myself,  were  such  a  contingency  to  happen." 

He  communicated  the  state  of  his  health  in  a  letter  to  Baron 
Stockmar,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  also  to  Dr.  Clark;  and 
the  result  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Brussels, 
21st  June,  1836:— 

"  I  received  your  welcome  letter  on  Sunday,  and  was  glad  to  have  your 
opinion,  such  as  it  was,  and  your  approval  of  the  past.  It  was  impossible 
for  you  to  speak  more  decidedly  in  your  necessary  ignorance  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Ere  this  you  will  be  aware  that  I  have  agreed  to 
a  farther  trial,  as  the  king.  Baron  Stockmar,  and  Dr.  Clark,  all  concurred  in 
recommending  it ;  while  all  of  them  agreed  that  the  view  which  I  took  of 
my  position,  probable  inefficiency,  and  consequent  inability  to  undertake 
the  whole  responsibility,  was  perfectly  sound  and  undeniable.  All  agreed 
also  to  the  impossibility  of  asking  me  to  live  at  Laeken ;  and  had  they  not, 
I  might  have  referred  them  to  the  chapter  on  the  Nervous  System  in  my 
own  Physiology  for  proof,  as  in  speaking  of  governesses  I  unfold  the  philo- 
sophy of  solitude  at  some  length.  They,  however,  were  too  much  alive  to 
its  injurious  influence  on  health  even  to  think  of  proposing  it.  Their  views 
and  mine,  in  short,  coincide  so  completely,  that  if  they  could  easily  find  a 
fit  successor,  I  am  sure  they  would  say  at  once,  as  Louis  XL  said  to  Galeotti 
when  he  wanted  to  prevent  Tristan  hanging  him,  '  Go  in  peace,  go  in 
peace,  and  take  care  of  yourself.' 

"  Had  I  been  thoroughly  aware,  four  months  ago,  of  the  real  amount  of 
my  stamina,  I  M'ould  have  declined  the  appointment.  As  it  is,  I  have  not 
a  particle  of  regret  that  I  accepted.  I  saw  that  the  advantages  which  it 
held  out  would  extend  their  influence  far  beyond  my  own  personal  sphere, 
and  that  it  might  be  an  instrument  of  much  good;  and  believing  myself 
well  enough,  at  least  to  warrant  the  trial,  I  accepted,  and  would  never  have 
forgiven  myself  had  I  done  otherwise.  Having  once  undertaken  the  duty, 
however,  I  must  look  to  the  king's  interests  as  well  as  my  own  before 
giving  it  up.  I  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  remain  for  the  present,  otherwise 
he  would  have  gone  to  Paris  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  on  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  young  prince,  and  would  have  been  hampered  in  all  his 
movements.  But  I  am  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  a  suitable  successor  can 
be  found." 

The  resolution  to  remain  even  temioorarily  at  his  post,  was 
nearly  frustrated  by  an  increase  of  his  malady.  In  a  letter  dated 
7th  July,  also  addressed  to  his  brother  G-eorge,  he  says : — 

"  You  naturally  lay  stress  on  my  slow  pulse  and  nervousness.  The  latter, 
however,  was  a  mere  complication  of  three  days'  duration;  and  the  former 
was  a  pulse  disliked  equally  by  Baron  Stockmar,  Sommer,  and  Cannstadt, 
as  indicating  internal  congestion  in  a  weakened  frame.  The  heart  acted 
strongly,  but  failed  to  send  the  blood  to  the  distant  vessels  in  proper  quan- 
tity.    There  was  disagreeable  fever,  with  heat  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
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a  red,  circumscribed  flush  on  the  cheek,  which  even  the  baron  said  was 
an  inauspicious  plienomenon,  at  variance  with  my  statement  one  day,  that 
I  was  '  very  well.'  Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms, 
and  when  they  were  beginning  to  decline,  T  coughed  up  a  distinct  tubercle, 
&c.  *  *  *  and,  for  a  while,  it  was  just  a  toss  of  a  halfpenny  whether  I 
should  go  rapidly  down  hill  or  again  recruit.  For  some  days  the  chances 
were  against  me;  but  by  dint  of  care  and  tranquillity  they  turned  in  my 
favor,  and  the  expectoration  is  diminished  by  more  than  a  half.  Still,  a 
mere  straw  would  stir  it  up  again,  and  the  heat  is  much  against  me.  In 
this  state  of  matters  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  equally  unfit  to  serve  the 
king  efficiently,  and  unwilling  to  throw  away  my  Hfe  by  remaining.  The 
nervousness  is,  fortunately,  gone." 

Before  leaving  Brussels,  be  applied  all  his  strength  to  furnish- 
ing suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  royal  family. 
In  a  letter,  dated  the  17th  and  19th  of  July,  1836,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Clark,  he  enters  into  a  searching  analysis  of  the  localities  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  royal  palaces : — 

"You  request,"  says  he,  "that  I  should  write  out  my  observations;  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so.  The  last  ten  days  of  cool  weather  have  been 
much  in  my  favor,  and  I  am  in  an  improved  condition  compared  to  two  or 
three  weeks  ago. 

"  If  the  autumn  here  is  attended  with  the  rains  usual  to  the  season,  as- 
suredly the  palace  in  Brussels  must  be  a  much  more  healthy  residence  than 
that  of  Laeken  after  October.  It  not  only  stands  higher,  and  in  a  purer 
air,  but  it  is  more  remote  from  the  dampness  of  the  low  grounds,  and  is, 
besides,  surrounded  by  all  the  dryness  of  well-paved  streets  and  inhabited 
houses,  from  which  the  water  runs  away  without  leaving  damp.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  salubrity  of  cities,  and 
one  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

"In  judging  of  climates,  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  and  the  produce  which  it  bears,  but  also  the  prevalence  or 
non-prevalence  of  fresh  breezes  and  high  winds  as  ordinary  elements.  If 
there  is  generally  little  or  no  wind,  the  immediate  entourage  of  a  place  be- 
comes of  triple  consequence,  because  the  air  rests  over  it,  or  passes  so 
slowly  as  to  become  imbued  with  all  its  exhalations.  If  it  is  also  wooded, 
this  result  will  be  doubly  sure,  because  the  wood  both  obstructs  the  free 
circulation  of  air  from  a  distance  and  furnishes  exhalations  of  its  own.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  locality  is  visited  daily  by  fresh  breezes,  as  we  have 
in  that  temple  of  the  winds,  Edinburgh,  the  immediate  entourage  is  of  less 
consequence,  because  then  the  air  comes  freely  from  a  distance,  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  country  is  more  influential  on  the  climate  of  all  its 
parts.  Now,  in  Belgium,  stifle  breezes,  such  as  we  have,  are  rare,  and  trees 
abound;  hence,  from  there  being  no  rapid  renewal  of  air,  each  province 
seems  to  have  its  own  peculiar  climate,  in  a  more  decided  sense  than  dif- 
ferent districts  of  our  own  country.  It  is  true  that,  for  ten  days  past,  we 
have  had  moderate  breezes  in  plenty,  and,  in  consequence,  every  one  is 
wondering  where  the  wind  comes  from  and  why  it  is  so  cold.  On  the 
above  principle,  the  masses  of  trees  round  Laeken  cannot  fail  to  affect  its 
healthiness,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  their  appearance.     If  they  do 
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not  attract  or  exhale  moisture  in  abundance,  although  in  an  invisible  form, 
how  does  it  happen  that  when  trees  are  cut  dov/n  springs  diminish  or  dis- 
appear, and  wells  dry  up,  where  previously  water  never  failed?  To  my 
eyes,  the  rounded  form  and  lymphatic  constitutions  of  the  northern  and 
western  Belgians  betoken  humidity  of  climate  ;  and  as  to  mental  vivacity, 
liow  far  are  they  behind  the  French,  who  live  in  a  drier  and  heaUhier 
atmosphere  !  Go  into  the  market  of  a  morning,  when  it  is  crowded  in 
every  corner  and  dispatch  is  pre-eminently  required,  you  find  the  same 
slow,  good-natured,  and  immovable  countenances,  as  if  there  was  nobody 
present  but  yourself,  and  you  had  half  the  day  to  devote  to  purchasing  a 
halfpenny  worth  of  cabbage.  Compare  that  with  the  active  bustle  and 
impatience  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  palpable  enough.  The  Belgians,  be  it  observed,  do  not  want 
brains.  They  have  more  than  the  French ;  but  then  they  require  to  be 
galvanized  like  the  frog,  to  make  them  jump;  whereas  the  brains  of  the 
French  work  so  fast  that  they  require  a  safety-valve  and  a  regulator  to 
make  them  useful." 

He  continues  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Clark,  dated  Brus- 
sels; 26tli  Julj;  1836  :— 

"The  king,"  says  he,  "  comes  positively  on  Monday  evening;  and  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  of  Coldoch  and  Gartincaber,  came  here  on  Friday 
last,  and  he  has  great  experience  both  in  wood  and  draining,  I  carried  him 
out  to  Laeken  on  Saturday,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  his  ideas  in  writing 
on  the  subject  of  its  improvement.  He  set  about  it  in  the  most  business- 
like manner,  striding  through  marsh  and  water,  to  ascertain  levels,  &c.,  to 

the  great  wonder  of  why  the  man  should  deliberately  walk  into  a 

morass  which  he  could  see  from  the  gravel-walk  at  a  distance.  Mr.  M.'s 
property  adjoins  the  famous  Blair-Drummond  Moss,  which,  by  draining  and 
removing  the  peats,  has  been  converted  into  capital  arable  land.  He  says 
the  level  park  may  be  thoroughly  drained  and  rendered  dry,  and  that  there 
is  a  vast  quantity  of  useless  underwood,  which  serves  only  to  generate 
damp,  and  hurt  the  other  trees;  and  that  many  of  the  latter  ought  to  be 
cut  down  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors,  as  well  as  for  human  health." 

Dr.  Combe  wrote  a  letter  to  the  kino;,  embodying;  the  foreffoino; 
and  various  other  suggestions  relative  to  the  health  of  the  royal 
family;  and,  among  other  proi3h3dactic  measures,  recommended 
that  a  residence  should  be  provided  in  one  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Belgium,  to  which  the  children  could  be  conveniently 
removed — urging  the  advantages  nut  only  of  the  drier  air,  but  of 
the  mere  change  of  locality,  as  conducive  to  health.  Effect  was 
given  to  these  suggestions,  by  executing  certain  improvements  on 
the  grounds  at  Laeken,  and  the  purchase  of  an  estate  about 
twenty-four  miles  beyond  Dinant,  in  a  dry  and  healthy  situation, 
for  a  summer  retreat. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  8th  August,  1836,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Greorge  Combe,  he  describes  his  departure  from  Brussels. 
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"  Their  majesties  returned  on  Tlmrsday  evening,  the  2Sth.  I  saw  the 
queen  on  Friday;  but  the  king  was  so  very  busy  with  affairs  of  state  that, 
after  waiting  for  two  hours,  he  found  it  in  vain  to  detain  me  longer  that 
day.  On  Saturday  I  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  when  he  was  most 
kind  and  considerate,  noticed  that  I  was  thinner,  and  not  so  strong ;  ex- 
pressed great  regret  at  my  going,  but  said  he  could  not  ask  me  to  remain. 
He  hoped  I  would  return,  when  able,  and  visit  them  for  a  week  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  in  the  mean  time  allow  him  to  apply  to  me  by  letter,  &c. ;  which 
was  all  extremely  gratifying  to  me.  The  queen  also  expressed  herself  very 
kindly,  and  sent  after  me  to  Antwerp  a  beautiful  lithographic  print  of  his 
majesty,  which  she  has  just  had  executed  in  Paris,  from  a  drawing  taken 
when  he  was  some  years  younger.  I  offered,  if  sufficiently  recruited,  to  go 
over  for  a  week  about  the  end  of  October,  at  which  time  I  may  be  of  use 
in  giving  liints  for  their  winter  proceeding.  The  king  said  he  would  re- 
joice to  see  me  then  and  at  all  times;  so  that  we  parted  on  the  very  best 
terms.  I  have  brought  a  small  medallion  likeness  of  him  for  you.  It  is  in 
bronze,  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  very  like,  but  indifferent  as  a  work  of 
art. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burn  Murdoch  and  three  sons  made  their  appearance  in 
Brussels,  and  came  home  with  us.  I  carried  Mr.  M.  to  Laeken  in  one  of 
the  king's  carriages,  to  inspect  the  grounds,  and  offer  me  suggestions  about 
draining,  thinning  the  wood,  &c.,  which  I  urgently  recommended  to  the 
king,  to  improve  its  healthiness.  ]\Ir.  M.  took  great  pains  with  his  survey; 
and,  as  I  was  attending  one  of  his  boys,  about  whom  he  was  alarmed,  and 
he  was  thus  very  willing  to  oblige  me  as  well  as  the  king,  he  drcM^  up  a 
most  businesslike  report,  which  I  submitted  to  his  majesty.  The  king 
wished  to  thank  him  in  ])crson,and  told  his  secretary  to  desire  me  to  bring 
him  to  the  palace  in  town  on  Sunday  last,  at  two  o'clock.  By  a  mistake 
he  was  not  mentioned,  and  I  appeared  witliout  him.  The  king  was  dis- 
appointed, and  said  he  had  still  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  if  I  could  find 
him  at  his  hotel,  I^iiust  bring  him  yet.  I  found  him  in  the  street,  in  his 
traveling  attire,  and  marched  him  off  before  he  knew  where  he  was.  He 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  was  very  graciously  received.  The  king 
talked  about  agriculture  and  soils  M'idi  him,  and  alluded  to  peculiarities  in 
both,  which  he  had  observed  in  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  and  Stirling- 
shire, eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  quite  accurate  in  his  recollection.  After 
a  few  minutes  our  friend  once  more  found  himself  in  the  street,  the  whole 
affair  having  passed  like  a  scene  in  a  i:)hantasmagoria,  in  which  he  had 
been  looking  on  rather  than  acting. 

"The  hereditary  Prince  of  Coburg,  for  whom  1  prescribed  also,  gave  me, 
at  parting,  three  diamond  studs,  as  an  expression  of  respect;  and  the  lady 
of  the  ambassador,  a  very  handsome  black  cane,  with  an  ivory  head ! 
We  were  becoming  great  friends  (i.  e.,  Sir  George,  and  Lady  Seymour,  and 
I),  when  I  came  away.  Sir  George  wondered  at  my  improved  appearance 
since  he  first  saw  me,  and  said  that  if  I  managed  other  people  as  well,  I 
would  be  greatly  missed  among  them. 

"  The  king  saw  my  testimonial*  on  Monday  forenoon,  just  before  I  took 

*  This  refers  to  a  written  testimonial,  expressive  of  high  esteem  and  per- 
sonal regard,  subscribed  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  m  Edinburgh,  and  presented  to  Dr.  Combe  immediately  before  he 
left  Eduiburgh.  It  was  intended  as  a  certificate  of  his  professional  skill  and 
moral  worth. 
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leave.  Mr.  Conway  took  it  to  him.  He  had  never  asked  to  see  it,  and  I 
felt  there  would  be  an  awkwardness  in  comingback  to  the  subscribers  with 
it  unseen.  It  was  much  better  as  it  turned  out.  He  was  left  to  form  his 
own  opinion  of  me,  and  when  lie  did  read  it,  it  was  with  more  interest. 
He  told  Mr.  Conway  that  the  perusal  only  increased  his  regret  that  he  was 
to  lose  me. 

"I  must  reserve  the  rest  till  we  meet.  Antwerp  is  really  and  truly  a 
city  of  great  interest.  We  spent  two  days  there,  and  were  delighted.  I 
never  before  could  conceive  Rubens'  superiority  :  now  I  can  to  the  utmost." 

He  immediately  went  to  the  country  to  recruit.  The  following 
letter  to  his  sister  Margaret,  dated  Coldoch,  near  Stirling,  18tli 
August,  1836,  describes  the  first  excursion  which  he  made  after 
his  return,  and  shows  how  unbroken  his  spirit  always  remained 
under  every  disappointment. 

"  I  take  the  advantage  of  a  rainy  morning  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
alive  and  thriving.     Yesterday  we  rode  in  to  Deanston,  and  saw  the  mills 

and  curiosities,  and   met  there,  by  appointment,  Mr. and  Mr, , 

and,  not  by  appointment,  that  venerable  old  nobleman.  Lord  Lynedoch,  and 

that  remnant  of  the  old  burgh  system,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ,  and  some 

ladies.  I  was  astonished  on  seeing  the  enormous  water-wheels  revolving 
in  all  the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  might.  There  are  four  of  them,  each 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  of  one  hundred 
horse  power;  and  two  more  are  in  progress.  They  are  made  of  iron,  and 
as  neat  and  clean  as  new  pins.  The  power-looms  are  most  remarkable 
instances  of  human  ingenuity,  and  struck  me  very  forcibly.  They  are 
placed  in  an  extraordinarily  large  room,  under  one  roof,  consisting  of  arches 
supported  on  hollow  iron  pillars,  which  also  serve  the  purpose  of  carrying 
otf  the  water.  I  will  not  say  what  the  dimensions  of  the  room  are,  as  you 
would,  may  be,  not  believe  it.  Wonderful  to  tell,  the  roof  not  only  supports 
itself  over  this  vast  extent,  but  bears  the  addition  of  a  load  of  earth  sufficient 
to  form  a  garden  of  equal  size  with  the  room  itself  The  whole  mill  is  in 
fine  order,  and  well  ventilated;  but  still  the  confinement  for  so  many 
hours  in  a  close  in  door  air,  makes  the  people  pale,  and  evidently  impairs 
their  stamina.  Lord  Lynedoch  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  what  he 
saw,  and  is  himself  as  interesting  a  spectacle  as  the  big  wheels  and  spin- 
ning jennies.  He  is  upwards  of  eighty-five,  and  frail,  but  evidently  with  a 
still  active  mind,  and  the  remains  of  a  robust  body.  Mirabile  didu,  two 
carts  suffice  for  the  carriage  of  all  the  materials  which  employ  eleven  hun- 
dred work-people,  and  the  wheels  and  spinning-jennies  to  boot.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  yet. 

"  We  were  all  weighed  in  the  Deanston  machine.     Mr. weighed 

fourteen  stone,  Mr. fourteen  and  a  half,  and  I  nine  stone  and  four 

pounds!  I  have  thus  lost  half  a  stone  within  the  last  twelve  months,  I 
think  it  was ;  and  as  I  am  now  a  good  deal  filled  up  from  what  I  was  six 
weeks  ago,  I  infer  that  I  must  have  been  more  reduced  in  reality  than  I 
was  at  the  time  aware  of.  I  am  better,  however,  ever  since  1  came  here, 
and  'eat  like  a  raven,  and  sleep  like  a  dyke,'  without  fever  or  mischief  of 
any  kind.  My  cough,  also,  is  nearly  gone." 
18 
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In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  29th  August^  1836,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  he  writes  thus : — 

"To  yourself  and  to  Lady  Byron  I  ongbt  to  have  written  long  ago,  but 
could  not.  Even  after  my  return,  although  greatly  better,  I  felt  a  greater 
aversion  to  exertion,  and  taking  any  part  in  other  people's  matters,  than  I 
have  experienced  for  many  a  day  ;  and  I  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  avoid 
business  of  every  kind,  and  to  live  as  a  mere  vegetable,  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine,  till  Providence  should  increase  my  powers,  and  fit  me  for  some 
further  usefulness.  I  have  done  so  accordingly,  and  with  decided  advan- 
tage ;  but  I  still  want  a  good  deal  to  replace  me  where  I  was  last  autumn. 
By  care,  resignation,  and  patience,  I  hope  to  continue  to  recruit,  and,  at  all 
events,  I  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  bodily  ease  and  mental  tran- 
quillity. I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  by  my  experiment,  but  /  have  not, 
and  never  had,  a  shadow  of  regret  for  having  accepted  the  appointment.  Had 
I  retained  my  health,  I  saw  a  field  of  usefulness  opening  up  to  me,  which 
would  have  much  more  than  repaid  me  for  any  privation  attending  absence 
from  home  for  a  few  years.  Experience  proved  to  me  that  I  had  not  erred 
in  the  anticipation.  But  when  health  failed,  and  the  prospect  of  its  total 
loss  within  a  year  or  two,  if  I  remained,  presented  itself,  there  was  no 
room  for  hesitation,  and  I  decided  to  return.  Had  I  declined  without  the 
trial,  I  would  never  have  been  satisfied  that  I  had  done  right.  Having 
made  the  trial,  I  am  thoroughly  at  ease ;  and  the  mere  loss  of  an  honorable 
appointment  is  very  soon  got  over  when  it  cannot  be  helped.  As  it  is,  I 
have  the  comfort  of  believing,  vainly,  perhaps,  that  my  visit  will  not  be 
without  benefit  to  the  royal  family.  The  king  told  me,  with  apparent 
sincerity  and  feeling,  that  lie  regretted  much  my  inability  to  remain,  as  he 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  me,  morally  and  professionally,  and  felt,  he 
might  rather  say, 'a  positive  affection  forme.'  This  is  flattering  to  me, 
perhaps  beyond  what  I  ought  to  repeat:  but  it  is  not  less  honorable  to  him, 
and  to  his  own  truth  of  character ;  for  I  dealt  with  him  as  plainly  and 
honestly  as  with  any  private  patient  I  ever  had,  and  differed  from  him 
quite  as  freely  where  I  thought  he  was  wrong.  I  felt  from  the  first  that 
there  was  integrity  and  good  sense  to  rely  upon,  whatever  difference  there 
might  be  between  our  opinions,  and  that  even  in  point  of  expediency  (were 
so  poor  a  principle  to  be  recognized  as  a  guide),  plain  and  straightforward 
dealing  would  be  best  and  most  successful  with  him." 

He  revisited  Brussels  in  November ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
CoXj  dated  the  22d  of  that  month,  he  describes  his  reception  by 
the  royal  family : — 

"  On  Sunday,  at  half  past  ten,  I  was  introduced  to  his  majesty  at  Laeken, 
He  received  me  with  much  kindness,  said  I  '  came  like  an  apparition,  but  a 
welcome  one,'  and  then  took  me  to  the  queen,  who  also  was  very  kind. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  them  so  well,  and  most  thankful  that  no  advice  was 
required  for  immediate  use.  I  next  proceeded  to  the  garden,  and  found 
monseigneur  the  little  prince  at  work  with  his  spade.  On  my  approach 
he  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  nodded  half  a  dozen  times, 
smiling  as  he  did  so,  and  holding  out  his  hand.  At  his  age,  nineteen  months, 
I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  recognize  me  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four 
months.     It  gladdened  my  heart  to  see  him  grown  stout  and  healthy-look- 
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ing.  Indeed,  I  have  had  an  ample  reward  for  all  my  trouble  in  coming, 
in  the  gratification  of  seeing  everything  going  on  so  well;  and,  what  to  my 
nature  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  expressions  of  approbation,  most  of  my 
suggestions  left  in  writing  have  been  acted  upon,  and  the  new  doctor  con- 
curs so  thoroughly  in  their  propriety,  that  no  difficulty  arises  on  that  score. 
As  regards  the  future,  my  present  visit  will  not  be  lost.  I  get  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Rieken  and  his  views,  and  can  afterwards  correspond  with  him 
more  efficiently,  if  need  be.  All  this,  then,  is  very  well,  and  so  let  it  re- 
main. 

"  That  very  sagacious  personage, '  everybody,'  says  I  have  come  back  an 
altered,  or  rather  '  a  new  man,'  and  marvels  much  at  the  change,  adding 
that  now  I  am  so  well,  surely  I  will  never  think  of  leaving  Brussels  a 
second  time.  My  reply  to  everybody  is  that,  true,  I  am  a  new  man,  but 
that  the  '  Satanic  logic'  which  has  made  me  so  teaches  me  farther,  that  if  I 
do  not  wish  again  to  be  converted  into  the  coughing  good-for-nothing  'old' 
man  I  was,  I  should  bid.  them  adieu  in  a  very  short  time,  as  by  staying  I 
should  be  sure  to  become  the  '  reformed  transformed ;'  and  this  view  poses 
'everybody.'  Their  majesties,  too,  congratulated  me  on  my  renovation, 
but  were  so  considerately  kind  (for  it  was  true  kindness)  as  not  to  ask  me 
to  remain." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Brussels,  24th  November,  1836, 
he  sajs: — 

"  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  leave  this  on  Saturday,  and  be  with  you 
all  on  Saturday,  3d  December ;  but  to-day  it  has  been  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  Mr.  Conway  (the  king's  private  secretary)  on  Monday  to 
Dinant,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  to  inspect  a  chateau  and  property  which 
bis  majesty  thinks  of  purchasing  for  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air  in  sum- 
mer; and  as  its  value  depends  on  its  suitableness  and  salubrity,  I  am  as 
anxious  to  see  the  locality  before  it  be  too  late  as  one  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  royal  family  can  well  be.  This  will  make  me  remain  a  week 
longer.*' 

He  gives  an  account  of  this  journey  in  the  following  letter, 
dated  Brussels,  2d  December,  1886,  addressed  to  his  sister  Mar- 
garet : — 

"  I  shall  leave  this  to-morrow  for  Antwerp,  where  I  am  to  take  leave  of 
the  king,  and  embark  on  Sunday  morning. 

''  We  have  had  a  tempesta  stravagante  of  wind,  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  Edinburgh,  and  of  rain,  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  any 
tropical  region  in  which  rain  falls  by  the  puncheon  instead  of  by  the  drop. 
Many  trees  have  been  blown  down  in  the  park  opposite  my  windows, 
houses  have  been  unroofed,  and  chimneys  demolished  in  a  style  very  un- 
usual here.  The  magnificent  spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  vibrated  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  and  threatened  to  shower  its  sculptured  beauties  on  the  people's 
heads,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  big  St.  Michel  on  the  top  of  it, 
who  quivered  with  fright  at  the  thought  of  the  tumble  he  and  his  flaming 
sword  would  have  before  they  reached  the  ground.  Fortunately  the  wind 
took  pity  on  him,  and  allowed  him  to  stand.  Never  was  anything  seen 
like  it  in  the  memory  of  that  remarkable  personage,  '  the  oldest  inhabitant.' 
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"  If  you  are  acquainted  with  our  friend  Corporal  Trim,  the  attaclied  fol- 
lower of  his  master  in  Tristram  Shandy,  you  will  know  at  once  where  I 
have  been,  when  I  add  that  we  slept  one  night  at  Namur,  where  the  said 
corporal  received  his  wound;  but  strange  to  say,  the  Namur  people  have 
no  recollection  of  the  event,  and  as  little  of  the  corporal,  which  shows  what 
benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  study  of  the  literce  hnmaniores  /  We 
thence  ascended  fifteen  miles  to  Dinant,  the  road  Mnnding  beautifully  all 
the  way  by  the  side  of  the  Meuse,  with  precipitous  rocks  on  one  side,  and 
green  hills  occasionally  peeping  in  on  the  other.  We  journeyed  nine  miles 
farther  in  the  dark,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  wind,  the  clouds,  and  the  stars, 
and  landed  in  a  chateau,  where  we  spent  the  night;  but  the  howling  wind 
drove  the  rain  into  my  room  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  pretty  little  pond 
in  the  middle,  well  adapted  for  skating  on,  if  it  had  been  big  enough  and 
frozen.  The  temperature,  however,  was  very  high,  and  the  nearest  ice 
seemed  at  least  a  month  distant. 

"  I  am  in  an  awfully  depressed  state  of  mind,  from  finding  all  my  eflbrts 

to  see   the  lovely  Miss •  rendered  unavailing  by  the  dear  papa  never 

being  at  home  when  I  call.  If  I  had  recollected,  I  might  have  taken  a 
romantic  leap  from  a  Namur  rock  and  relieved  my  mind;  but  I  forgot  till 
too  late,  and  now  it  is  not  worth  while.  I,  therefore,  went  and  talked 
philosophy  and  education  with  Mr.  Wyse,  statistics  witli  M.  Quetelet,  gossip 
with  his  amiable  wife,  flirtation  with  the  beautiful  Misses ,  radical- 
ism with  Dr. ,  politics  with  Mr.  Conway,  great  peoi)le  with  Made- 
moiselle   ,  &c.  &e ,  and   succeeded  in  banishing   the   lovely  image  of 

the  lovely  Miss from    my   brains!     Marie  declares   I   am   as  much 

changed  in  my  appearance  as  a  silver  sixpence  is  when  turned  into  a  gold 
sovereign.  When  1  took  leave  of  the  queen  to-day,  her  majesty  also  paid 
me  a  similar  compliment." 

His  bad  luck  in  sea- voyages  again  pursued  him  on  his  return. 
In  a  letter  to  Miss  Cox^  dated  London^  9tli  December,  1836,  he 
writes  : — 

"  I  think  I  hear  you  wondering  what  lias  become  of  me,  and  expressing 
a  M'ise  resolution  never  to  let  me  out  of  your  siglit  again,  exc^ept,  perhaps, 
on  a  voyage  in  spring  to  China,  or  the  whale-fishery.  You  know  well  you 
make  me  do  what  you  like;  and  if  I  am  buffeted  about  for  five  days  at  a 
time  in  a  mare stravagante,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  m  fulfill 
ing  yotir  wishes,  I  must  just  submit,  and  thank  Providence  for  not  drowning 
me.  We  left  Antwerp  on  Sunday  morning,  in  a  gale  that  blew  us  against 
the  pier  with  such  force  that  it  required  an  hour  antl  a-half's  hard  work  to 
detach  us  from  it ;  and  after  three  hours  more  of  steaming  amidst  wreck 
and  ruin,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor,  and  be  djankful  we  liad  a  snug 
corner  in  which  to  lie  in  safety.  On  Monday  it  blew  a  little  less,  and  off 
we  went,  and  got  as  far  as  Flushing,  when  again  '  the  wind  blew  as  "t  wad 
blawn  its  last,'  and  '  the  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast'  with  such  ter- 
rific energy  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  turning  tail  and  running  back, 
when  the  Victoria  from  London  made  her  appearance,  and  made  a  signal 
to  us  not  to  attempt  a  passage,  but  to  run  back  to  the  anchorage  ground, 
three  miles  up  the  river;  which  we  did.  There  we  lay  two  days,  with 
plenty  of  company.  The  Rotterdam  and  Dunkirk  boat,  after  beating  about 
for  a  week,  dropped  down   beside   us;  and  three  miles   off  lay  the  large 
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Hamburgh  steamer,  the  Chieftain,  a  perfect  wreclc,  after  having  been 
driven  from  Lowestoff  to  Ostend,  and  then  into  the  Scheldt.  At  the  first 
turn  from  Antwerp,  a  mast  stuck  up  through  the  water.  It  was  a  vessel 
which  went  down  three  days  before.  Next  we  came  to  a  fine  new  brig, 
Leopold  I.,  stranded  and  damaged,  and  then  to  a  complete  wreck.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  these  marks  of  ruin  and  devastation,  it  was  amusing  to  hear 
our  captain  and  people  talking  so  innocently,  with  their  mouths  half  full, 
as  if  it  no  way  concerned  them.  However,  not  to  trouble  you  with  disa- 
greeables now  past  and  forgotten,  I  may  just  say  that  we  arrived  safe  at 
seven  P.M.,  last  night,  nothing  the  worse;  and  to  day,  at  the  custom-house, 
I  am  told  that  eleven  foreign  and  other  steamers  are  not  yet  forthcoming. 
We  left  our  anchorage  on  Wednesday  at  nine  A.  M.,  and  had  a  long  and 
rough  road  to  come. 

"  I  have  not  suffered,  Dieu  mcrci ;  but  although  I  joked  about  my  cold,  it 
was  really  no  joke.  My  ribs  were  literally  sore  to  the  touch  with  coughing, 
and  my  breath  half  gone.  During  the  first  bad  night  of  it,  I  was  like  'a 
bristled  pea  stotting  in  a  frying-pan,'  with  its  violence.  I  was  in  good  spirits 
notwithstanding,  because  I  saw  and  felt  that  I  had  done  some  good  ;  and 
that  many  of  my  suggestions  had  been  acted  on,  and  with  the  results  I  an- 
ticipated to  all  parties.  As  I  said  before,  no  compliment  is  so  grateful  to 
me  as  people  acting  on  wliat  is  laid  before  them.  I  told  the  queen  that  I 
had  to  thank  her  personally  for  so  kindly  sending  me  the  print  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  that  it  gave  me  much  pleasure.  She  answered,  in  her  pretty 
and  sincere  tone,  '  I  am  glaei  of  it.  I  thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure. 
I  am  always  very  happy  to  do  anything  which  can  give  you  pleasure.  I 
assure  you,  we  felt  very  grateful  for  all  your  goodness.'  On  several  occasions 
afterwards  she  thanked  me  for  coming,  as  did  his  majesty;  and  the  kind, 
sincere  tone  of  both  was  very  gratifying  to  me:  but  I  must  not  repeat  any 
more  of  their  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

''My  experience  of  Brussels  was  greatly  confirmed  by  this  expedition. 
T  am  positive  I  could  not  retain  my  health  three  months  in  it.  I  began  to 
feel  the  evil  influence  before  I  left  for  Dinant." 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  having  in  this  handsome  manner  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  Dr.  Combe's  merits,  and  constituted 
him  his  consulting  physician,  Dr.  C  dedicated  his  work  on  The 
Principles  of  Physioloyy  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  &c., 
to  his  majesty  in  the  following  terms: — 

^'  Sire — In  consenting  to  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  you 
were  called  by  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  Belgian  people,  your 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare  that,  having  from  early 
life  been  placed  in  many  difficult  and  trying  situations,  you  had 
long  learned  to  value  power  only  as  a  means  of  advancing  the 
solid  and  lasting  happiness  of  your  fellow-creatures.  How  nobly 
your  majesty  has  redeemed  the  pledge  implied  in  this  generous  as- 
surance, the  tranquillity,  security,  and  increasing  prosperity  of  your 
majesty's  adopted  country  proclaim  in  language  which  it  requires 
not  the  aid  of  individual  testimony  to  confirm ;  and  I  venture  to 
refer  to  it  only  because  your  majesty's  gracious  permission  to 

18* 
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dedicate  to  you  a  work  having  for  its  aim  the  prevention  and  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  is  but  another  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  feeling  by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  of  the  deep  interest 
which  your  majesty  takes  in  everything  connected  with  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  mankind. 

^^  As  every  amelioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
conduces  not  less  to  their  advancement  in  intelligence  and  good 
conduct  than  to  their  bodily  comfort,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that, 
even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  some  good  may  be  effected  by  the 
present  exposition  of  the  more  important  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  of  the  numerous  practical  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  regular  and  adequate  fulfilment. 

"  While  thus  laying  my  little  work  before  your  majesty  as  a 
sincere  though  humble  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration,  may  I 
be  farther  permitted  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  for  the 
condescending  goodness  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
ceive my  imperfect  services,  as  well  as  for  the  professional  confi- 
dence with  which  your  majesty  continues  to  honor  me." 

The  correspondence  now  shoAvs  that  this  dedication  was  not  an 
empty  compliment,  but  the  expression  of  a  high  estimation  of  the 
character  and  a  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the  king. 

The  following  letter,  dated  30th  September,  1836,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Clark,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Dr.  Combe's  works 
and  of  his  habits  of  composition  : — 

"If  I  have  any  credit  at  all  in  keeping  well  with  an  imperfect  pair  of 
bellows  to  preserve  the  flame  alive,  it  is  simply  in  at  once  and  vvitliout 
scruple  sacrificing  everything,  great  or  small,  to  health  ;  and  truly  I  have 
my  reward  in  no  despicable  degree  of  active  enjoyment  amidst  all  my 
frailties.  You  need  not  then  fear  my  hurting  myself  with  writing — and, 
by  the  way,  you  amuse  me  by  envying  my  facility  in  writing!  Know,  thet), 
that  many  a  time  and  oft  I  have  envied  you  in  this  resi)ect.  I  have  no 
such  facility  in  composing,  especially  since  my  infirm  health.  Witness  the 
fact  that  my  review  of  your  book  took  me  upwards  of  three  weeks,  laying 
aside  all  other  composition;  and  sucli  is  the  proportion  of  time  to  all  other 
subjects,  even  though  I  am  familiar  with  them.  You  have  probably  formed 
this  notion  from  my  book  on  Digestion  having  appeared  in  al)Out  a  year 
from  its  announcement.  But,  in  reality,  it  and  my  former  volume  are  the 
work  of  years.  So  long  ago  as  1824  I  had  begun  to  write  the  latter,  and 
threw  it  aside  in  despair  of  making  it  intelligible.  It  happened,  however, 
that  from  an  early  period  I  had  many  consultations  and  advices  to  give  in 
writing  to  patients  who  lived  much  in  the  country,  or  who  called  for  me 
while  i)assing  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  to  strangers  whom  I 
never  saw.  For  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  re- 
cord, I  at  last  got  a  copying  machine,  and  for  six  years  past  have  taken  a 
copy  by  it  of  all  my  business  letters ;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  remark 
in  my  whole  writings  that  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  come  out  of  that 
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correspondence,  and  consequently  out  of  actual  observation  ;  and  it  is  this 
I)ractical  quality,  I  believe,  which  makes  my  writings  interest  so  many 
readers.  Here,  too,  you  will  observe  I  have  materials  for  writing  which 
save  me  much  trouble;  and  it  was  only  from  the  frequent  assurances  of 
my  correspondents  that  what  I  said  was  level  to  their  comprehensions 
and  of  much  interest  to  their  minds,  that  at  length  I  ventured  to  prepare 
and  publish  the  first  volume.  Dr.  Conolly,  therefore,  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  latter  work  is  the  offspring  of  the  first.  Its  actual 
preparation  was,  but  not  the  material.  Much  of  the  second  part  is  taken 
from  my  letters.  You  may  even  remember  my  declining  to  write  for  the 
Cyclopedia  some  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  imperfect  re- 
sults of  my  labors,  which  plea  was  perfectly  sincere." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  interruptions  from  bad  health  and 
important  business,  Dr.  Combe  found  time  to  complete  and  pub- 
lish his  work  on  The  Phyuology  of  Digestion,  considered  with  re- 
lation to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics,  of  which  the  9th  edition, 
"  edited,  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Physiological  and 
Chemical  Science,"  by  his  nephew,  James  Cox,  M.  D.,  appeared 
in  1849.  In  chapter  VIII.  of  that  work,  he  mentions  very  clearly 
the  characteristic  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  treatises 
on  digestion  : — 

"  From  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  chymification,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reflecting  reader, 
that  although  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  food  materially  increases  or  dimi- 
nishes the  facility  with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  this  is  by 
iio  means  the  only  circutnstance  alfecting  the  result;  but,  contrary  to  the 
popular  opinion,  the  strictest  adherence  to  any  prescribed  form  of  diet  will 
prove  of  comparatively  little  service  in  warding  off  indigestion,  especially 
in  persons  predisposed  to  its  attacks,  unless  the  other  equally  influential 
circumstances  by  which  tligestion  is  promoted  or  retarded  be  also  carefully 
attended  to.  So  completely  is  this  proposition  borne  out  by  experience, 
that  examples  are  to  be  met  with  every  day  where  the  same  food  which 
is  digested  with  ease  when  the  other  physiological  laws  are  attended  to, 
remains  for  hours  in  the  stomach  undigested  when  they  are  infringed  or 
neglected. 

"  So  far,  however,  from  this  great  principle  being  generally  recognized 
and  acted  upon  in  practice,  the  proper  quality  of  the  food  has  hitherto  been 
almost  universally  regarded  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  requisite,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  healthy  digestion.  Hence,  while  medical  men  are  constantly 
questioned  whether  this  or  that  article  of  diet  is  good  or  bad  for  the  stomach, 
curiosity  rarely,  if  ever,  extends  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether  nature  has 
annexed  to  sound  digestion  any  other  conditions  which  also  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  know  and  to  observe.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  while 
numerous  works  have  appeared  descriptive  of  the  natural  history  and  pro- 
perties of  alimentary  substances,  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  systema- 
tically directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  better  acquaintance  with, 
and  more  habitual  observance  of,  those  other  circumstances  by  which  diges- 
tion is  so  powerfully  influenced.     This  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
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because  the  physiological  conditions  of  digestion  exert  such  an  extensive 
influence  over  the  assimilative  and  nutritive  processes,  that  the  subject  of 
dietetics  cannot  be  fully  understood  or  appreciated  without  carefully  study- 
ing their  mode  of  action  and  directing  attention  to  their  practical  conse- 
quences. And  I  feel  assured  that,  ere  long,  no  treatise  on  diet  will  be  con- 
sidered complete  which  does  not  assign  them  that  prominent  place  to  which 
their  relative  importance  so  clearly  entitles  them. 

"  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  ex- 
cellent works  already  existing,  the  constitution  and  properties  of  all  the 
alimentary  substances  in  common  use  are  examined  and  described  in  ample 
detail,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  forsake  the  beaten  path,  and  to  dedicate  these 
pages  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  more  neglected,  but,  practically,  not 
less  important  department  of  the  inquiry;  and  with  this  view,  I  have,  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  entered  more  into  detail  regarding  the  nature  and 
laws  of  digestion  than  I  should  otherwise  have  thought  advisable  in  a  work 
intended  for  the  unprofessional  reader.  This  course  farther  seemed  to  be 
necessary,  because  I  could  not  otherwise  hope  to  carry  along  with  me  the 
conviction  of  the  reader,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  practical  rules  or  principles 
deduced  from  these  laws  are  correct  interpretations  of  nature,  they  are,  in 
reality,  expressions  of  the  will  and  design  of  the  beneficent  Creator,  wlio 
instituted  them  for  our  advantage,  and  has  given  us  a  direct  interest  in  dis- 
covering and  conforming  to  them." 

Having  been  sounded  on  tlie  subject  of  his  writing  a  Treatise 
on  Physical  Education  for  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers^  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Cox  from  Brussels  as  follows  : — 

"I  find  by  experience  that  I  write  best,  and  by  far  most  agreeably,  when 
I  am  not  fettered  by  another  person's  design  or  time.  Not  having  a  versa- 
tile mind,  I  felt  the  review  which  I  wrote  for  Dr.  Forbes'  Journal*  rather 
a  heavy  undertaking;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  serve  my  fellow-men 
and  myself  best  by  executing  only  my  own  plans.  If  I  could  do  it,  there 
is  no  man  I  would  help  sooner  than  Robert  Chambers.  He  is  engaged  in 
an  admirable  cause." 

In  1836,  Dr.  Combe  visited  a  number  of  lunatic  asylums,  with 
a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  retreat  for  a  patient  under  his  care  ] 
and  he  describes  their  condition  in  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  George.  As  the  institutions  alluded  to  have  been 
improved,  and  their  administrators  changed,  since  the  letter  was 
written,  it  forms  a  record  of  the  past  rather  than  a  picture  of  the 
present : — 

"  The  result  of  my  visits  to  several  lunatic  asylums  has  been  completely 
to   satisfy  me   that  what   I   have   said   all   along  is  true,  viz.,  that   though 

s  is  bad,  it  is  upon  the  whole  'the  best  of  the  bad.'     ,  in 

locality  and  physical  arrangements,  is  unexceptionable  and  enlivening;  but 
the  superintendent  is  a  rough  spun  person,  of  considerable  good  nature  and 

*  Review  of  Sir  James  Clark's  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption  ;  Br. 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  No.  1,  p.  70,  January,  1836. 
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a  decided  talent  for  cricket.  The  physician  is  a  sensible,  kind  man,  but 
with  a   strong  dash   of  the   four-footed  animal,  and  not  much  refinement. 

In ,  the  physical  arrangements  are  very  good,  though  inferior  to 

■ ,  but turns  out  to  be  a  very  second  rate,  Love-of  Approba- 

tionand-iympathic  personage,  imbued  with  little  real  philanthropy  or  in- 
terest in  liis  patients,  and  as  little  knowledge.  He  is  kindly  disposed,  but 
rot  actively  benevolent,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 
He  seems  to  call  himself  a  phrenologist,  and  yet  he  told  me  that  no  one  in 
his  situation  could  apply  phrenology  to  practice  unless  directed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  physician ;  as  if  the  whole  moral  treatment  was  not  utterly 
independent  of  the  latter.  He  asked  me  to  come  back  and  examine  some 
heads  of  patients  '  to  test  phrenology ;'  and  when  I  agreed,  I  wrote  to  him 
explaining  the  real  object  of  such  examination,  and  the  class  of  patients  to 
which  alone  it  is  applicable,  viz.,  monomaniacs,  and  begged  that  he  would 
select  oyiJy  such  cases,  and  note  their  peculiarities.  So  little  did  he  compre- 
hend this,  that  he  brought  in  cases  of  general  mania,  and  even  one  or  two 
'silly-minded,'  and  requested  me  to  point  out  the  feature  on  which  they 
were  deranged !  When,  in  return,  I  asked  whether  the  general  manifes- 
tations or  character  corresponded  with  or  differed  from  their  predominant 
organs,  he  could  not  answer.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  their  history  and  present 
manifestations,  that  he  could  not  say  whether  they  agreed  or  not !  I  begged 
of  him  to  make  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  let  me  know  ;  and  I  left  my  notes 
with  him  as  a  guide  to  him  in  his  inquiry.  His  account  of  eight  patients 
since  sent  to  me  occupies  about  twenty  lines  of  wide  writing.  One  is  'a 
clever  tradesman,' another  'a  nice  looking  young  man,'  a  third  is 'silly- 
minded,'  and  so  on.  If  he  associated  at  all  with  his  patients,  except  when 
acting  as  showman,  such  disgraceful  ignorance  could  not  have  occurred. 
When  I  found  how  things  stood,  I  declined  examining  any  more. 

"  With  Mr.  Browne  the  result  was  very  different.  He  knew  every  feel- 
ing and  peculiarity  of  every  patient,  and  was  evidently  on  the  best  terms 
with  tliem  all.  They  smiled  when  he  approached,  and  showed  unequivo- 
cally that  in  private  more  than  in  public  his  benevolence  had  been 
actively  exercised  in  promoting  their  happiness.  I  perceived  a  great  dif- 
ference to  the  better  in  their  general  expression  within  the  last  two  years; 
their  features  betokened  activity  of  miml  and  feeling,  where  dull  morose- 
ness  was  seated  before.  In  the  physical  arrangements,  he  has  also  im- 
proved as  far  as  was   possible.     His   yearly  'Report '  puts  the one 

to  shame.  The  one  is  the  offspring  of  an  enlightened  and  superior  mind, 
intent  on  fulfilling  an  important  mission.  The  other  is  the  feeble  'effort' 
of  a  vain  ostentation,  proud  of  itself,  and  seeking  the  applause  of  others — 
the  main  ol)ject,  the  welfare  of  the  patients,  holds  a  second  place.  It  is 
truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  success  of  phrenology  in  Browne's  hands.'' 

The  history  of  the  j'-ear  1836  may  properly  be  closed  by  an 
account  given  by  Dr.  Combe  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  his 
pecuniary  resources  during  the  years  1835  and  1836.  The  letter 
is  dcited  Brussels,  19th  May,  1836 : — 

"  I  am   much  gratified,"  says  he,  "  to  know  that is  recovered. 

Do  not  be  uneasy  at  your  unexpected  deficit  as  regards  him.  My  brother 
and  some  of  my  kindred  are  willing  to  help  him,  and  as  I  am  now  becom- 
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ing  '  desperately  rich,'  it  will  give  me  real  pleasure  to  turn  a  portion  to  such 
a  good  purpose.  Last  year,  with  practice,  books,  and  other  sources  of 
emolument,  I  must  have  received  the  best  part  of  £1000;  and  this  year 
there  is  every  probability  of  my  gains  coming  nearer  £1200;  so  that  I  can 
look  to  the  evil  day,  and  also  spare  something  for  him  when  he  needs  it. 
With  an  unbroken  constitution  I  might  have  done  more;  but  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  first  object  with  every  one  to  bear  his  own  burden,  and  not  throw 
it  on  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbors  so  long  as  he  can  carry  it  himself:  and, 
therefore,  I  look  to  my  own  probable  future." 
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In  the  beginning  of  1837,  Dr.  Combe  resumed  his  professional 
practice,  and  extended  his  efforts  in  proportion  to  his  strength. 
To  a  patient  who  had  consulted  him  on  the  best 
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He  writes  as  follows : — 

"For  a  spring  residence  (during  March  and  April),  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  recommend  any  situation  preferable  to  the  country  about  Bristol  or 
Clifton.  I  know  no  place  in  Italy  or  France  where  the  east  winds  in  spring 
are  not  bitterly  felt  by  invalids,  and  where,  from  the  great  contrast  between 
a  hot  sun  and  cold  shade,  the  invalid  can  escape  mischief,  without  constant 
and  prudent  caution.  Taking  the  houses,  living,  and  climate  together,  I 
conceive  nine  out  of  ten  invalids  would  profit  more  by  passing  the  spring 
in  the  west  of  England,  selecting  localities  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  the 
air  pure,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the  east  wind  modified  as  much  as  an 
east  wind  can  be  (for  bad  it  is  at  the  best),  than  by  spending  it  at  Nice,  Rome, 
or  any  other  southern  city.  I  have  spent  three  winters  in  the  south,  and 
each  time  have  returned  with  an  increased  conviction  that  I  should  have 
been  better  at  home,  if  I  had  not  been  quite  accustomed  to  continental 
houses  and  modes  of  life  before  I  became  ill." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1837;  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
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Mr.  TV.  A.  F.  Browne,  then  of  Montrose,  who  had  requested  him 
to  revise  some  sheets  of  his  work  entitled,  "What  Asylums  were, 
are,  and  ought  to  be?  Being  the  substance  of  Five  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Managers  of  the  Montrose  Eoyal  Lunatic 
Asylum :" — 

"  The  remarks  which  you  quote  from  p.  23G  of  my  M'ork  on  Derange- 
ment, need  not  at  all  discourage  you  in  your  present  course.  They  were 
aimed  chiefly  against  long  descriptions  of  the  many  manifestations  observ- 
able in  individual  cases,  and  incidentally  against  the  confounding  of  symp- 
toms with  the  disease;  and  more  with  a  view  to  medical  treatment  than  to 
the  moral.  We  are  agreed  that  different  groups  of  mental  symptoms  may 
characterize  the  same  morbid  state  of  different  parts  of  the  brain — or,  in 
other  words,  the  same  disease  in  different  parts  ;  and  we  are  also  agreed 
that  excitement  of  self-esteem,  for  instance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same 
group  of  mental  symptoms,  may  attend  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  may  call  nervous  excitement  of  the  oxg^ans,  requiring  sedatives  for  its  cure; 
and  also  vascular  excitement,  requiring  bleeding,  &c.  If  you  make  the  reader 
fully  aware  of  this,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  classification  such  as  you  give 
for  the  purposes  of  moral  treatment;  because  such  a  classification  is  simple 
and  necessary,  and  very  different  from  the  specimen  I  gave  from  Dr.  Mason 
Good,  who,  in  common  with  other  writers,  often  makes  a  division  where, 
in  reality,  it  is  the  same  faculties  which  are  concerned.  At  iii.  p.  14,  you 
notice  the  facility  with  wliich  all  the  cases  maybe  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve 
heads.  At  the  bottom  of  page  237  in  my  book,  you  will  find  the  same  re- 
mark made  as  a  reason  for  not  entering  into  long  details  of  symptoms.  On 
this  head,  then,  there  is  less  difference  between  us  than  you  imagine. 

"  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  would  add  a  word  or  two.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  you  intend  to  introduce  phrenology  openly  as  your 
guide  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  insanity.  In  the  first  sheet 
there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  it  therefore  seems  possible  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  notice  it.  If  you  really  do  not,  I  would  strongly  advise  a  contrary 
course,  as  due  both  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  yourself.  Still,  it  seems  to 
me  so  improbable  that  you  should  omit  it,  that  I  cannot  think  it  necessary 

to  enter  into  the  reasons  here.     With 's  tactics  in  this  respect  I  have 

always  been  dissatisfied;  and,  before  he  did  it,  I  remonstrated  with  him  in 
vain.  It  is  true,  present  popularity  is  gained ;  but  my  conviction  is  that 
truth  is  retarded  in  the  long-run,  and  phrenology  itself  thrown  into  the 
background,  branded  with  the  stamp  of  folly  by  those  who  never  suspect 
that  what  they  read  is  phrenology.  Not  a  month  ago  I  read  a  highly  lauda- 
tory review  of  a  work,  the  principles  and  scope  of  which  were  strongly 
recommended,  and  held  out  as  a  contrast  to  the  ravings  of  phrenologists 
and  the  pretensions  of  phrenology,  and  especially  to  the  wild  and  dangerous 
doctrines  in  the  Constitution  of  Ma?i ;  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  principles 
thus  lauded  were  taken  from  the  phrenologists,  many  from  my  brother  and 
many  from  myself!  Thus,  while  the  fruit  is  admired  and  cherished,  the 
tree  is  cast  into  the  furnace  as  fit  only  to  be  burned  up.  I  also  was  strongly 
advised  by  many  friends  to  dress  up  my  book  on  derangement  in  ordinary 
language,  and  make  no  reference  to  phrenology,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  I 
could  thereby  have  produced  a  more  saleable  and  popular  work ;  but  con- 
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vinced  that  the  doing  so  would  be  dishonest,  and  in  the  end  defeat  its  own 
purpose  and  retard  the  advance  of  truth,  I  declined  acting  on  the  advice." 

Mr.  Browne  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  phrenology  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  by  dedi- 
cating his  work  to  Dr.  Combe  in  the  following  terms :  "Dedicated, 
with  sincere  respect  and  gratitude,  to  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.,  &c., 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  society  by  his 
exposition  of  the  application  of  phrenology  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  and  nervous  diseases;  and  of  private  benefits  conferred, 
as  the  most  enlightened  preceptor,  the  most  disinterested  adviser, 
and  the  kindest  friend,  of  the  author." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Clark,  dated  Edinburgh,  10th 
February,  1837,  Dr.  Combe  adverts  to  the 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  RESPIRATOR. 

"  I  duly  received  yours  of  29th  January,  and  the  pamphlets  about  the 
respirator.  The  latter  interests  me  much;  and  particularly  as  I  was  con- 
triving a  similar  instrument,  some  months  ago,  out  of  safety-lanip  gauze, 
but  had  not  mechanical  skill  enough  to  manage  the  thing  properly.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  useful,  and  if  Mr.  Jeflreys  will  send  down  a  few  for  sale,  I 
shall  willingly  notice  and  recommend  them  in  the  Scotsman.  If  he  prefers 
a  druggist  to  a  cutler,  he  might  send  them  with  great  safety  to  Duncan  and 
Flockhart,  North  Bridge  New  Buildings. 

"You  ask  about  the  influenza  and  my  health,  and  recommend  confine- 
ment till  it  be  over.  I  have,  however,  followed  the  opposite  course  as  the 
safest,  and  never  remained  a  single  day  without  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
carefully  managed,  of  course,  but  never  interrupted  ;  and  I  have  escaped 
remarkably.  Moreover,  all  my  numerous  kindred  and  immediate  friends 
whom  I  could  influence,  have  followed  the  same  plan,  and  only  one  has 
had  an  attack,  and  it  arose  from  his  choosing  to  work  all  day  and  take  his 
exercise  on  the  Glasgow  road  at  ten  o'clock  at  night !  Of  those  much  or 
wholly  confined  to  the  house,  scarcely  one  has  escaped  ;  and  the  mortality 
for  January  has  been  about  370  above  the  average.  The  more  I  see,  the 
more  faith  I  have  in  a  rational  mode  of  life  preserving  health  and  restoring 
strength,  even  under  very  unpromising  circumstances ;  and  I  have  one 
striking  example  now  before  me  of  a  lady  who,  by  her  mode  of  life,  was 
every  year  becoming  more  delicate,  susceptible  of  cold,  of  bilious  fever, and 
of  nervous  anxiety  and  depression,  so  that  great  part  of  every  winter  she 
was  confined  to  the  house  by  cold  or  other  illness  in  constant  succession, 
lu  autumn,  I  accidentally  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  habits,  and,  after  satisfy- 
ing myself  by  continued  observations  in  silence  (for  she  was  not  my  patient), 
I  at  last  gave  her  a  very  forcible  exposition  of  her  errors,  and  urged  upon 
her  a  total  change  as  her  only  chance  of  escaping  continued  suffering.  An 
impression  was  made;  a  considerable,  but  not  complete,  reformation  was 
begun,  but,  on  her  part,  almost  without  hope.  Four  months  have  now 
elapsed,  and  she  has  not  had  one  day's  sickness,  or  one  day's  confinement ; 
and,  instead  of  walking  the  length  of  the  street  with  effort,  I  lately  met  her 
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returning  with  active  vigor  from  a  walk  of  six  miles.  In  my  own  instance, 
I  find  my  only  safety  lies  in  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  general  health. 
If  that  goes  down,  I  go  down  too.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  everything 
prudently,  and  avoid  risk  and  needless  exposure." 

In  a  letter,  dated  26th  February,  1837,  addressed  to  a  friend 
who  had  consulted  him  about  the  natural  dispositions  of  a  youth 
in  whom  he  was  interested,  he  gives  a  description  of  the 

EFFECTS  OF  INORDINATE  LOVE  OF  APPROBATION. 

"Unfortunately,  Love  of  Approbation  in  him  takes  the  direction  of  per- 
sonal vanity,  instead  of  higher  objects;  and  hence,  at  any  given  moment, 
you  can  change  the  whole  aspect  of  his  character  according  as  you  gratify 
or  disturb  his  Love  of  Approbation.  Flatter  his  personal  vanity,  allow  liim 
to  boast  of  his  feats,  and  of  the  great  things  he  intends  to  do  when  a  great 
man ;  to  ridicule  those  who  pursue  ditferent  objects  or  in  a  different  way 
from  himself,  and  let  him  imagine  that  you  concur  in  admiring  his  won- 
derful doings,  and  in  an  instant  you  will  have  him  in  the  full  flow  of  open- 
ness, good  humor,  and  folly.  But  hint  seriously  that  such  exhibitions  are 
manifestations  of  empty  vanity,  that  those  he  ridicules  are  more  worthy  of 
praise  than  himself,  and  that  his  boastings  are  childish  and  unworthy  of  his 
years,  the  scene  instantly  changes,  and  a  cloud  of  dissatisfaction  comes  over 
him  and  continues  till  he  thinks  he  may  resume  his  favorite  themes.  From 
Self-Esteem  not  being  in  due  proportion  to  Love  of  Approbation,  there  is  a 
deficient  sense  of  dignity ;  a  willingness  to  pick  up  crumbs  of  approbation 
even  at  the  hands  of  little  schoolboys  much  younger  than  himself,  and  a 
want  of  that  sober-minded  reliance  on  his  own  powers  which  would  make 
bim  care  less  for  the  wavering  opinions  of  his  companions.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  care  for  all  kinds  of  approbation,  and  thus  seems  sometimes 
callous  to  its  influence.  This,  however,  is  merely  because  he  values  only 
that  kind  which  his  limited  faculties  comprehend.  He  cares  not  for  ap- 
proval in  scientific  pursuits,  because  he  neither  understands  nor  esteems 
them  ;  and,  to  make  approval  be  felt,  it  must  come  from  a  quarter  which 
is  looked  up  to  for  some  reason  or  other.  My  Love  of  Approbation  may, 
for  example,  make  me  wish  to  be  held  as  a  good  doctor  or  an  honest  man, 
because  I  understand  what  these  qualities  are,  and  value  them ;  but  it  may 
be  very  indifferent,  although  a  herald  were  sent  to  proclaim  at  the  cross 
that  I  am  a  bad  painter  or  an  indifferent  mathematician.    In  the  same  way, 

would  be  very  easy  under  a  charge  of  inferiority  in  science,  but  he 

would  be  greatly  disturbed  at  any  charge  of  much  less  consequence  that 
happened  to  touch  his  personal  vanity.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  workings  of  Love  of  Approbation  from  those  of 
Self-Esteem ;  and  yet,  on  reflection,  it  is  seen  that  they  obviously  spring 
from  distinct  sources.  Love  of  Approbation  lays  a  man  open  to  every  wind 
that  blows  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  never-ending  source  of  caprice,  and  of  an 
amability  with  strangers  which  is  often  laid  aside  at  home,  the  faculty  not 
thinking  it  worth  the  trouble  to  please  home-folks." 

The  patient  to  whom  the  following  letters  are  addressed  had 
been  bred  to  business  in  Scotland^  and  afterwards  appointed  to  a 
19 
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public  office  in  the  south  of  England ;  but  from  over-exertion  and 
other  causes^  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 

MENTAL  DEPRESSION, 

and  contemplated  the  resignation  of  his  office.  Dr.  Combe,  who 
took  a  friendly  interest  in  him^  wrote  to  him  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1837,  as  follows  :— 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  am  much  distressed 
at  its  contents.  That  in  your  present  state  of  mind  and  body  you  should 
feel  worried  to  death  and  disgusted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects  pressing 
upon  you,  is  so  very  natural  that  I  am  only  surprised  that  you^  w-jth  all 
your  knowledge  of  the  human  constitution,  should  seem  to  have  expected 
to  feel  the  contrary  sensations  of  comfort  and  contentment  from  the  first 
moment  of  entering  upon  your  new  duties.  You  know  well,  that  before 
you  went  to at  all,  your  brain  was  lowered  in  vigor  by  long  over- 
exertion; that  when  you  returned,  you  exhausted  it  still  more  by  extra 
labor  and  convivialities;  that, after  a  short  refreshment  during  your  voyage, 
you  felt  more  able,  and  took  a  cheerful  view  of  your  situation ;  that  you 
then  once  more  entered  upon  an  amount  of  exertion  which  nothing  short 
of  a  cast-iron  brain  could  stand  uninjured;  and  when  the  natural,  the  un- 
avoidable result  foUoM's — when  your  spirit  flags  and  every  thought  is  a 
burden,  instead  of  making  a  practical  use  of  your  knowledge,  instead  of 
laboring  through  the  present  week  or  two  of  evil,  and  waiting  for  the  com- 
parative rest  consequent  on  familiarity  with  your  duties,  you  throw  aside 
every  advantage  which  your  philosophy  ought  to  provide,  and,  acting  on 
present  feeling  unguided  by  sound  judgment,  propose  to  renounce  at  once 
a  situation  which,  judging  from  your  own  letters,  still  seems  one  peculiarly 
fitted  for  your  faculties.  I  need  not  say  that  I  deeply  regret  this  precipi- 
tation. Not  for  one  moment  would  I  wish  to  see  you  fixed  in  any  employ- 
ment inconsistent  with  your  happiness,  however  useful  your  being  in  it 
might  be  to  others.  But  when  I  see  in  your  whole  manifestations  concur- 
rent proofs,  not  of  your  unfitness  for  the  duties,  nor  of  their  real  discord- 
ance with  your  powers,  but  simply  and  purely  of  a  morbid  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  a  little  time  and  patience  would  soon  remove,  I 
cannot  but  lament,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  should  so  readily  give  way 
to  a  temporary  aberration,  and  attribute  to  small  Combativeness  and  Hope 
what  is  so  clearly  ascribable  to  a  totally  different  and  much  less  abiding 
cause.  I  endeavored  to  enforce  upon  you  before,  the  fact  that  you  are  in- 
capable of  judging  of  your  own  true  state,  and  that  you  ought  to  place 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  from  experience  what  your  con- 
dition is,  and  by  what  means  you  may  be  extricated  from  it.     Under  a 

similar  temporary  affliction, would  scarcely  rest  a  day  till  his  villa 

should  be  sold  for  sixpence,  pulled  down,  or  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  he 
ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  cause  of  his  misery  was  in  his  own  brain  and 
not  in  his  innocent  property.  Almost  on  com]iulsion  he  agreed  to  use  the 
means  pointed  out  for  three  months,  before  acting  on  his  own  notion.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  in  utter  amazement  at  his  folly,  and  was 
discussing  good  roasts  of  beef  and  bottles  of  claret  in  the  very  house  the 
existence  of  which  had  previously  made  him  wish  himself  under  the  clod. 
In   your   instance,  time  would   bring  about   a  similar  change.     You  once 
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were  active  and  punctual  in  business,  and  remarkable  for  an  easy  grasp 
of  details.  Your  health,  but  not  your  nature,  is  changed.  Give  your  brain 
a  little  time  and  fair  play,  and  your  former  capacity  will  return  in  improved 
vigor.  You  yourself  testify  that  none  of  your  details  are  such  as  to  excite 
anxiety,  or  give  just  cause  for  'blue  devilism.'  Then  why  act  so  hastily, 
and  risk  a  permanent  damage  to  yourself  on  account  of  a  fleeting  evill 
Even  in  the  best  health,  the  sudden  entrance  upon  new  duties  is  felt  to 
be  laborious  and  irksome,  although  a  month's  practice  generally  makes 
them  almost  matters  of  routine.  Physiology  tells  you  why,  and  shows  that 
in  suffering  at  first  you  merely  undergo  a  general  law.  If,  therefore,  you 
have  not  actually  resigned,  I  would  beg  of  you  not  to  do*so  immediately. 
If  you  have  given  in  your  resignation  before  this  reaches  you,  you  should 
still  beg  of  your  superiors  not  to  act  upon  it  till  I  see  you.  State,  which 
you  may  truly,  that  you  felt  disordered  in  health,  by  excessive  exertion 
previous  to  leaving  Scotland,  and  by  its  continuance  since  your  arrival  in 
,  and  that  thus  dispirited  you  resigned;  but  that,  being  assured  that 
with  a  little  time  you  would  recover  your  fitness,  you  are  desirous  to  be 
allowed  to  try.  I  will  go  to  you  immediately,  and  see  wnat  your  state  and 
duties  are;  and  if  I  can  do  any  good,  I  will  stay  with  you  till  you  have  ex- 
perience to  some  small  extent  to  guide  your  judgment." 

Dr.  Combe  accordingly  visited  his  patient  in  England,  and 
having  become  satisfied  that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
case  was  correct,  he  again  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 

"Edinburgh,  12th  March,  1837. 
"  I  arrived  here  safely  on  Friday  evening  at  8  P.  M.,  and  my  object  in 
writing  to  you  now  is  simply  to  encourage  you  to  persevere  in  well-doing, 
and  to  set  the  'blue  devils'  at  defiance.  In  a  little  time  your  mind  and 
feelings  will  regain  their  tone,  and  you  will  wonder  that  they  should  ever 
have  been  discomposed  by  your  present  impressions  It  is  true  that  you 
will  occasionally  have  periods  of  depression,  in  which  your  morbid  views 
will  make  an  inroad  upon  your  peace;  but  by  perseverance  and  rational 
care,  these  v,n\\  become  both  fewer  and  less  intense,  while  every  attack 
fairly  resisted  and  passed  over  makes  the  future  victory  more  easy  and 
certain.  I  need  not  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  it  is  your  bodily  and  men- 
tal state,  and  not  your  external  situation,  which  requires  a  remedy.  If  you 
were  free  from  your  office  at  this  moment,  you  would  still  be  a  sufferer, 
and  your  pains  would  soon  be  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
committed  a  weakness  in  deserting  your  post.  Your  mental  discomfort 
would  take  merely  another  shape,  but  would  not  on  that  account  be  cured. 
Horace  noted  this  of  old,  when  he  said  so  pithily — '  Caelum,  non  animum, 
mutant,  qui  trans  marecurrunt.'  Take  counsel,  then,  of  all  past  experience, 
and  of  those  who  know  your  true  situation,  and  you  will  live  to  rejoice 
that  you  did  so.  If  you  were  left  at  this  moment  without  some  imperative 
employment,  the  means  of  restoration  would  be  greatly  diminished;  and  a 
situation  more  devoid  of  anxiety  and  better  fitted  for  your  condition  you 
could  not  possibly  have.  Neither  must  you  allow  your  imagination  to  sup- 
pose you  unfit  for  details;  for  it  is  notorious  that  your  forte  when  in  health 
lay  in  details,  and  a  better  remedy  for  your  present  exhausted  state  cannot 
be  devised  than  is  implied  in  attention  to  the  ordinary  matters  of  your 
office.     If,  my  dear  sir,  you  rely  so  far  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
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interested  in  you,  I  feel  confident  that  ere  long  you  will  look  back  upon 
the  present  epoch  as  upon  a  troubled  dream,  and  be  thankful  that  you  were 
wakened  out  of  it  even  by  force.  I  just  state  the  case  on  its  simple  ground, 
of  what  is  to  be  directly  conducive  to  your  own  recovery  and  ivelfare.  You 
yourself  will  doubtless  take  the  collateral  considerations  into  account,  and 
do  your  best  to  prove  to  all  concerned  that  your  fitness  for  your  situation 
and  zeal  for  the  public  service  are  equal  to  what  they  were  induced  to 
expect.  By  no  other  means,  in  fact,  can  you  hope  ever  to  realize  a  brighter 
futurity  for  yourself;  for  if  once  you  were  to  give  up  under  a  temporary  fit 
of  disgust,  in  spite  of  the  best  founded  assurances  of  a  healing  and  comfort- 
ing future,  no  one,  not  even  yourself,  could  ever  again  take  or  expect 
advantage  from  any  belter  opening  which  might  present  itself." 

The  effect  of  these  counsels  was  satisfactory.  The  patient,  who 
was  acquainted  with  phrenology,  was  induced  to  persevere  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  ]  and  in  a 
few  weeks  improvement  commenced,  which  in  due  season  termi- 
nated in  complete  recovery.  As  such  cases  are  not  rare  among 
ardent  and  studious  young  men,  the  letters  may  interest  and 
benefit  a  pretty  numerous  class. 

Dr.  Combe,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  dated  6th  May, 
1837,  gives  a  view  of  his  own  health,  even  in  its  best  state,  which 
shows  with  how  many  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  : — 

"  The  greatest  evil  I  suffer  under,"  says  he,  "  is  imperfect  sanguification 
in  my  obstructed  lungs.  It  is  this  that  impairs  the  working  power  of  my 
brain  as  much  as  that  of  my  muscles,  and  thus  renders  me  more  like  a 
vegetable  than  is  at  all  consistent  with  my  wishes  and  feelings.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  thought  of  my  uselessness,  where  there  is  so  much  good 
to  be  done,  oppresses  me,  and  makes  me  think  of  all  expedients  to  remove 
it,  and  especially  to  try  a  very  long  voyage  and  much  open  air,  which  cer- 
tainly act  more  beneficially  on  me  than  anything  else.  But  I  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  that  I  have  really  no  right  to  complain." 

This  practical  testimony  to  the  lowering  of  mental  energy  by 
imperfect  sanguification  in  the  lungs,  may  be  useful  to  persons 
who  are  apt  to  overlook  the  dependence  of  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor  on  the  air  they  respire.  It  affords  also  a  striking  admoni- 
tion to  those  who,  in  their  zeal  to  oppose  phrenology,  have 
hazarded  the  assertion,  that  the  brain  is  not  necessary  to  the  men- 
tal maifestations,  and  that  the  intellectual  powers  continue  unim- 
paired in  vigor  amidst  all  the  ravages  of  bodily  disease. 

In  May,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie; 
and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  dated  Coul,  the  10th  of  that 
month,  he  gives  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  his  enjoyment 
in  the  family  circle.  The  letter  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Combe's 
mind ;  for  in  the  bosom  of  a  cheerful^  harmonious^  and  intelligent 
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family,  in  which  the  gravity  of  age  was  enlivened  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth,  he  ever  found  his  highest  gratification. 

"  I  can  scarcely  express  the  delight  I  have  felt  at  the  social  happiness  of 
this  family.  Lady  Mackenzie  (Sir  George's  second  wife)  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  them  all,  as  well  as  to  Sir  George,  and  there  is  an  ease  and  confi- 
dence among  all  the  members  of  the  family  which  is  admirable.  Lady 
Mackenzie's  vivacity,  kindness,  and  practical  good  sense  give  her  a  most 
wholesome  influence  in  blending  different  elements  of  mental  character 
into  one  harmonious  compound;  and  her  daughter's  light-hearted  but  ra- 
tional gayety  enlivens  everybody,  and  sometimes  shakes  my  sober  taber- 
nacle till  my  sides  get  sore  with  laughing.  Lady  M.  affirms  most  irreve- 
rently that  there  is  much  'quiet'  mischief  within  me, but  I  assure  her  that 
it  must  be  very  quiet,  seeing  that  I  always  behave  with  such  unexampled 
propriety  in  thought,  speech,  and  action!" 

The  earnest  tone  and  practical  sense  of  the  following  letter  of 

ADVICE  TO  A  CONVALESCENT  PATIENT, 

may  render  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  some  readers.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  had  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  indisposition : — 

"I  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  has  not  been  so  well  for  a  day  or  two  ; 

but  it  leads  me  to  repeat  very  earnestly  the  caution  I  was  so  anxious  to 

enforce,  when   I  visited  him  at ,  viz.,  that  however  icell  Mr.  

mnij  feel,  and  however  able  he  may  consider  himself  for  his  usual  way  of  living 
and  occupations.,  still  he  ought  for  sonic  months  to  regard  Inniself  as  an  invalid, 
and  always  to  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  him.  If  he  will  yield  this 
point  to  the  experience  of  others,  he  will  go  on  safely  to  sound  health  and 
freedom  ;  but  if  he  be  led  to  neglect  it,  he  may  in  a  week,  or  in  a  day,  lose 
all  that  weeks  and  months  have  gained,  but  which  it  will,  every  day  that 
is  delayed,  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  regain  if  once  thrown  away. 
For  months  past  his  system  has  been  disordered,  and  for  months  to  come, 
care  will  be  required  to  restore  it.  There  is  no  means  of  sudden  antl  last- 
ing recovery,  no  royal  road  to  health  by  which  he  can  at  once  attain  his 
object.  The  system  suffered  long  before  the  crisis  came,  and  a  delicacy 
necessarily  remains,  which  can  be  cured  only  by  continued  care  and  a  right 
course.  1  know  this  well  by  personal  experience,  as  well  as  by  observa- 
tion on  others;  but  instead  of  repining  at  what  is  unalterable,  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  possibility  of  regaining  any  portion  of  health,  by  a  care  which, 
after  all,  imposes  few  restrictions,  and  deprives  me  of  few  pleasures.  If  I 
cannot  expose  myself  as  formerly  to  fatigue,  or  eat  and  drink  whatever 
comes  in  my  way,  surely  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  exposure,  and  refrain 
from  what  is  hurtful,  and  thus  reap  useful  activity  and  much  enjoyment, 
than  to  incur  the  exposure  and  destroy  my  health  and  comfort  by  inatten- 
tion to  regimen.  If  I  deny  myself  wme,  which  I  was  once  able  to  drink 
with  benefit,  I  do  so,  because  the  balance  is  now  on  my  side.  If  I  refrain 
from  evening  parties,  which  I  once  enjoyed,  it  is  for  the  same  good  reason 
that  more  real  enjoyment  attends  the  denial  dian  if  I  were  to  go  there 
and  suffer  for  doing  so.     It  is  the  same  with  Mr.  .     If  he  will  reso- 
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lutely  forego,  for  the  present,  indulgences  not  now  safe  for  him,  he  will 
enjoy  greater  preserit  happiness  than  by  giving  way  to  them,  and  have  the 
farther  comfort  of  thereby  adding  to  his  future  stamina  at  the  same  time. 
Whether,  then,  he  regards  merely  the  present,  or  the  long-enduring  future, 
every  motive  ought  to  urge  him  to  observe  the  necessary  restrictions,  and 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  and  he  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  to  me  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  he  cannot  by  possibility  be 
an  accurate  judge  of  his  own  state,  or  know  beforehand  how  much  he  is  able  to 
stand.  No  one  in  similar  circumstances  can  judge  for  himself  He  was 
not  conscious  how  far  his  system  was  suffering  before  he  became  seriously 
ill,  and  he  cannot  determine  the  exact  point  to  which  he  has  reached  in 
his  recovery;  and  therefore  he  should  continue  to  avoid  all  hurtful  causes 
till  it  be  ascertained  that  he  is  strong  enough  in  mind  and  body  to  resist 
them.  A  patient  recovering  from  fever  walks  valiantly  up  and  down  his 
room,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air,  because  he  feels  quite 
strong.  He  is  told  that  his  strength  is  really  not  equal  to  the  exertion, 
and  answers  that  he  is  sure  it  is,  for  he  feels  so  strong.  Remonstrance  is  in 
vain.  He  goes  out,  totters  at  the  door,  and  in  five  minutes  is  ready  to  sink. 
In  like  manner,  Mr. may/eeZ  very  well  and  composed  when  all  dis- 
turbing causes  are  shut  out,  and  yet  be  in  a  most  unfit  state  for  their  being 
let  in  upon  him.  In  other  words,  he  may  feel,  when  attending  to  the 
requisite  restrictions,  quite  well  and  fit  for  anything,  and  yet  be  liable  to 
suffer  by  any  departure  from  them.  RUow  the  system  time  to  confirm  its  in- 
creasing strength,  and  then  he  may  go  safely  beyond  the  limits ;  but  his 
safety  lies  in  not  venturing  prematurely.  As  I  told  him  repeatedly,  it  is 
possible  that  restrictions  may  be  continued  in  this  way  a  day  or  two,  or  a 
week  or  two,  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  because  no  human  power 
can  tell  the  exact  point  to  which  one  can  safely  go;  but  even  granting  this, 
what  harm  is  done?  Absolutely  none.  A  few  days  sooner  or  later  in  a 
question  of  lasting  and  possibly  lifelong  importance,  ought  surely  to  be  left 
out  of  the  account. 

"I  would  therefore  earnestly  urge  your  husband  to  let  business  and 
everything  else  devolve  upon  others  for  the  present,  and  to  shun  every- 
thing which  can  either  lay  hold  of  his  feelings  or  injure  his  digestive  and 
other  functions.  Let  him  get  well,  and  then  dispose  of  himself  as  he 
chooses;  but  till  then,  let  him  have  confidence  in  those  who  wish  his  hap- 
piness and  know  his  state,  and  be  guided  by  their  counsel.  If  he  does,  he 
will  one  day  thank  them.  If  not,  I  fear  he  will  miss  his  aim,  and  bring 
suffering  on  himself" 


'a 


Miss  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  sent  one  of  Iter  publications  to 
Dr.  Combe,  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1837,  be  wrote  to  her  on  the 
subject  of 

TEACHING   PHYSIOLOGY   TO    CHILDREN  AS   PART    OF    THEIR  EDU- 
CATION. 

"  I  should  have  answered  sooner  your  very  kind  letter  of  7th  May, 
which  reached  me  on  the  30th,  but  the  little  box  which  ought  to  have 
accompanied  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  three  days  ago — too  late 
to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  sending  a  packet  from  this  by  the  return  of 
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the  Roscoe.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  delay  offering  you  my  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  very  gratifying  letter  and  present,  which  are  among  the 
most  pleasing  testimonies  of  the  usefulness  of  my  labors  which  I  have  ever 
received.  Your  anecdote  of  my  young  namesake  is  very  cheering,  because 
it  is  an  evidence,  among  several  others,  that  young  minds  can  be  interested 
by,  and  turn  to  good  account,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  structure,  and  of  the 
laws  by  which  our  functions  are  regulated.  It  is  by  impressing  the  young 
with  useful  truths  that  the  greatest  ultimate  effect  upon  society  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  that  account  I  am  peculiarly  anxious  to  see  physiological 
information  made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  instruction  communicated  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils  at  schools  and  academies — and,  if  possible,  still  more 
anxious  to  see  its  important  applications  to  the  promotion  of  human  hap- 
piness inculcated  in  the  example  of  parents  and  instructors.  We  cannot 
foresee  the  full  extent  to  M^iich  physiology  may  be  made  available  until  we 
have  the  practice  and  its  results  exhibited  to  the  young  in  the  conduct  of 
their  seniors;  and  if  parents  were  duly  impressed  with  the  influence  of 
their  example  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  own  truthfulness  in  teach- 
ing precepts,  it  would  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  obedience  in  themselves 
to  the  laws  of  God.  For  this,  however,  a  long  time  will  be  required;  but 
that  it  will  arrive  I  have  the  most  firm  faith.  Every  succeeding  generation 
gets  a  step  in  advance ;  and  as  education  is  only  beginning  to  be  rightly 
understood,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  future  progress  will  be  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  Your  valuable  little  book  will  teach  a  useful  lesson  to 
many  parents  as  well  as  children,  and  by  its  reference  of  ordinary  events 
to  their  proper  causes,  will  lead  the  more  reflecting  among  them  to  trace 
to  their  own  conduct  many  of  the  evils  which,  in  charity  to  themselves, 
they  are  pleased  to  roll  over  upon  a  Providence  which  seeks  only  their 
happiness.  One  inestimable  advantage  will  attend  this  course,  which  is 
with  me  a  very  poweful  impulse  to  write;  and  it  is  this: — So  long  as  the 
people  are  in  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of  events,  and  of  the  laws  or 
principles  out  of  which  they  spring,  tliere  is  a  most  mischievous  but  inevi- 
table tendency  always  to  throw  the  blame  of  every  evil  which  befalls  them, 
either  upon  the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbors,  or  upon  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  highest  virtue  which  can  emanate  from  them  is  that  of  quiet 
resignation,  with  no  provision  whatever  against  a  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
But  once  teach  them  what  the  laws  of  God  are,  what  their  purposes,  and 
the  results  of  transgressing  them,  and  immediately  they  get  a  standard  to 
refer  to,  which  leads  directly  to  the  questions,  In  what  have  I  failed?  and 
what  can  I  do  to  avoid  this  another  time?  Hence  a  more  enlightened 
resignation  to  present  evil,  greater  charity  for  others,  and  a  more  earnest 
desire  for  self-improvement,  as  our  first  and  most  binding  duty. 

"I  was  pleased  to  find  you  quote  the  passage  about  natural  laws  having 
the  weight  and  authority  of  the  great  Creator,  and  not  those  of  mere  erring 
man;  and  I  was  not  less  pleased  to  notice  the  continual  reference  which 
you  consequently  make  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good.  I  cannot  fancy  a 
more  delightful  occupation  than  tracing  back  every  curious  design  in  our 
economy  to  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  from  which  it  emanated,  or  a 
more  convincing  inducement  to  our  fulfilment  of  His  purposes,  especially 
in  addressing  the  uncontaminated  minds  of  the  young.  Much  of  the  ultra- 
religious  spirit  of  the  present  day  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  God's  truth,  and  to  lead  to  the  worst  consequences  on  private  and 
public  morals.     But  the  proper  cure  lies  not  in  directly  witlistanding  it,  but 
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in  diffusing  widely  a  knowledge  of  truths  in  and  about  creation,  which  no 
sane  mind  can  dispute.  By  slow  degrees  this  will  undermine  the  fabric  of 
error,  just  as  the  progress  of  science  and  reason  undermined  witchcraft  and 
active  religious  persecution.  You  are  doing  much  good  in  this  way,  and  I 
trust  will  yet  do  much  more. 

"But  I  must  not  sermonize.  I  wish  to  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity, 
a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  my  Physiology,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
additional  matter,  and  a  chapter  on  the  moral  treatment  of  the  nervous 
and  insane — a  subject  in  which  the  public  have  a  much  deeper  interest 
than  is  imagined,  and  on  which  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  correct 

information.     I  pressed  it  on  Miss  M 's  attention  before  she  went  to 

America;  but  her  mind  is  too  much  devoted  to  ether  subjects  to  admit  of 
her  taking  it  up  with  spirit.  If  you  would  think  of  it,  it  is  much  in  har- 
mony with  your  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  you  might  do  infinite 
good  by  writing  such  another  story  us  the  Poor  Rich  Man,  &c." 

In  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  Robert  Cox,  dated  9th  June,  1837, 
Dr.  Combe  mentions  that  he  is  at  press  with  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  "  Digestion  ;"  and  that  his  brother  George  has  sent  to  him 
from  Berlin  a  German  translation  of  the  work  by  Dr.  Carl  Rauber. 
The  German  title,  he  says,  when  rendered  into  English,  reads 
thus  :  "  The  Laws  of  Digestion,  and  the  thereupon-founded  modes 
of  life  for  preventing  and  removing  disturbances  in  the  lower 
region  (abdomen),  made  very  clear  to  the  general  reader,  by  Dr. 
Andreas  Combe,"  &c.  The  Leijysi'c  Journal  of  Literary  Enter- 
tainment and  Insfnirfio)!,  also,  had  published  four  articles  on  the 
work,  in  which  the  matter  and  the  wood-cuts  were  much  praised. 

Dr.  Combe  made  an  excursion  through  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  15th  July, 
1837;  addressed  to  his  brother  George,  at  Salzburg,  he  describes 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  OPERATIVES 

in  the  following  terms  :— - 

"I  was  disappointed  of  a  vessel  to  St.  Petersburg!!  from  Leith,  and,  after 
much  delay,  decided  on  sailing  to  Bremen,  for  which  purpose  1  went  to 
Hull.  There,  however,  the  heat  was  so  intense,  that  I  feared  to  ])roceed 
to  the  Continent,  and  took  steam  to  Selby,  railway  to  Leeds,  coach  to  Man- 
chester, and  railway  to  Liverpool,  where  I  stayed  some  days.  Up  to  Selby, 
the  sail  was  very  pleasant.  From  Selby  to  Leeds  the  railway  and  country 
reminded  me  of  Belgium.  Leeds  I  found  very  'Boar  Lane'  and  'Swine- 
Alley'  looking,  but  curious.  The  road  between  Leeds  and  Manchester  runs 
through  a  very  hilly,  densely  peopled,  manufacturing  country;  and  the 
evidently  over-wrought  population  astonished  me  not  a  little,  and  impressed 
me  more  strongly  than  all  the  eloquence  I  ever  read  or  listened  to,  with 
the  danger  involved  in  neglecting  the  English  operatives,  and  allowing 
them  to  continue  in  their  present  condition:  and  with  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  improving  it  by  education,  leisure,  and  a  humanizing  participation 
in    some  of  the   enjoyments   of  life.     Physically,  the   people  are  well   off. 
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That  is,  their  habitations  ore  tolerable,  and  their  clothing  sufficient.  But 
their  hard  and  unsmiling  features,  and  general  expression,  betoken  frames 
habitually  exhausted  by  excessive  labor,  and  incapable  of  experiencing 
gladdening  emotions.  Even  the  very  Quakers  look  grim,  care  worn,  and 
irritable.  One  cannot  think  witliout  shuddering,  on  the  magazine  of  brute 
force  thus  collecting,  ready  to  burst  forth  when  the  day  of  adversity  shall 
arrive,  and  human  patience  shall  be  able  no  longer  to  restrain  it.  Then 
the  wealthy  and  the  aristocratic  will  perceive  that  even  selfishness  should 
have  prescribed  kindness  as  the  best  means  of  their  own  security.  But 
leisure  must  precede  education,  otherwise  the  latter  will  be  a  comparatively 
useless  gift." 

In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  6th  September,  1837,  he  admo- 
nishes a  young  friend  in  regard  to 

THE  PROPER  MODE  OF  ACTING  UNDER  UNAVOIDABLE  EVILS. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  stoical  comfort  you 
take  to  yourself  when  you  resolve  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  evils  which 
cannot  be  remedied.  I  am  afraid  that  your  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  not 
perfectly  sound,  and  will,  therefore,  lead  to  practical  evils.  At  least  I  am 
satisfied  that  its  wrong  apprehension  has  acted  injuriously  on  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  I  fear  also  at  times  on  yourself  I  agree  most  cor- 
dially with  you  in  thinking  it  wrong  to  look  with  a  repining  spirit  upon 
unavoidable  evils;  but  I  differ  from  you,  if  you  inculcate  farther,  that 
because  they  cannot  now  be  helped,  the  best  way  is  to  drive  them  alto- 
gether from  your  mind.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  examine 
carefully  the  causes  of  their  occurrence,  to  discover  how  far,  by  a  greater 
exercise  of  prudence,  they  might  have  been  prevented,  and  how,  in  future, 
similar  mishaps  may  be  most  effectually  warded  off".  Self-improvement 
necessarily  follows  such  an  examination  as  this,  when  conducted  in  a  right 
spirit;  and  to  neglect  it,  by  forcibly  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  subject 
altogether,  is  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  the  benefits  of  experience,  and  to  leave 
ourselves  equally  exposed  to  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  as  when  we  met  it 
for  the  first  time.  But,  following  the  right  course,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  next  necessary  step,  viz.,  to  survey  the  matter  in  all  its  probable  con- 
sequences, in  order  to  find  out  the  best  way  for  making  the  burden  as  light 
as  possible,  both  to  ourselves  and  those  who  are  sharing  it  with  us.  We 
have  then  a  more  satisfactory  peace  of  mind,  arising  from  having  actively 
discharged  our  duty,  than  we  can  possibly  acquire  by  merely  thrusting  the 
subject  from  our  minds,  like  an  unwelcome  guest  out  of  our  house.  Look 
abroad  upon  mankind,  and  you  will  see  this  principle  everywhere  exem- 
plified.    I  believe  that  Mr. ,  who  became  bankrupt,  often  acted  upon 

the  erroneous  view  of  trying  to  dismiss  disagreeable  occurrences  at  once 
from  his  recollection;  but  would  he  not  now  have  been  happier  had  he 
tried,  when  his  first  loss  was  sustained,  to  follow  out  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  true  philosophical  principle?  It  would  at  least  have  increased  his  chances 
of  well-doing.  The  wrong  way  encourages  indolence  and  self-delusion; 
the  right  way  activity  of  mind  and  self  knowledge,  besides  multiplying 
rational  resources.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  guard  you  against  mistake 
on  this  point,  because  our  philosophical  principles  have  occasionally  been 
mistaken,  and  harm  may  result  from  a  wrong  impression  and  erroneous 
application  of  them." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DR.  combe's  mode  OF  ACTION  WHEN  ANNOYED  BY  HARASSING  CARES. — LETTER 
OF  CONGRATULATION  TO  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  HIS  RECEIVING  A  BARONETCY. 
— DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DR.  JOHN  MACKINTOSH. — THE  INSIDIOUS  IN- 
ROADS OF  DISEASE. — HOMCEOPATHY. — REPUBLICATION  OF  DR.  COMBe's  WORKS 
IN  AMERICA. — SHOULD  FRIENDS  TELL  EACH  OTHER  THEIR  FAULTS? — LETTER 
TO  SIR  JAMES  CLARK. — ANSWER  TO  PROFESSOR  TIEDEMANN's  ESSAY  "ON  THE 
BRAIN  OF  THE  NEGRO  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  AND  THE 
ORANG-OUTANG." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1837,  some  unfortunate 
occurrences  took  place,  which  gave  Dr.  Combe  great  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  made  him  feel  it  his 
duty  to  contribute,  by  anxious  deliberation  and  advice,  to  their 
extrication  from  embarrassment.  In  the  course  of  his  endeavors, 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  persuading  some  whose  judgment  he 
convinced,  but  whose  feelings  impelled  them  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  adopt  measures  which,  though  unpalatable  at  the  moment, 
would  lead  to  permanent  benefit,  instead  of  such  as  were  fitted 
merely  to  bring  present  relief,  at  the  expense  of  prolonged  suffer- 
ing in  the  end.  In  such  a  position,  his  health  and  comfort  could 
not  fail  to  be  impaired;  but  through  careful  management  he  es- 
caped serious  injury  to  the  latter.  A  communication,  dated  24th 
October,  1837,  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  James  Clark,  illustrates 
how  completely  he  relied  upon  his  own  principles  in  serious  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  clearly  and  constantly  he  recognized  in  prac- 
tice the  connection  between  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
man: — 

"  For  a  time,"  lie  writes,  "I  lost  comfort  by  day  and  rest  by  niglit;  but 
by  continually  running  away  to  the  country  and  seeking  a  new  scene  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  returning  to  the  battle-field,  I  succeeded  at  last,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  regards  the  sufferers,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  regards  my 
health;  but  at  the  expense  of  utter  idleness  as  to  all  other  employment, 
and  a  cost  in  comfort  which  I  should  be  loath  again  to  encounter.  The 
resuli,  however,  has  added  to  my  former  confidence  in  the  benevolence  and 
efficacy  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  intended  for  our  preservation  and  restora- 
tion ;  and  thus  by  another  road  we  come  back  to  our  old  topic — the  im- 
portance of  hygiene  as  a  branch  of  medical  and  general  education." 
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The  following  letter,  dated  4tli  November,  1837,  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Combe  to  Sir  James  Clark  on  his  obtaining  a  baronetcy 
from  the  queen,  and  it  contains  also  his  opinion  of  Dr.  John 
Mackintosh,  surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Department  in  North  Bri- 
tain, a  distinguished  lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and 
Practice  of  Physic  in  Edinburgh : — 

"  I  heartily  congratulate  you  and  your  excellent  lady  on  your  well- 
deserved  honors,  which  I  saw  announced  in  yesterday's  newspaper.  Long 
may  you  both  live  in  all  happiness  and  prosperity  to  enjoy  them.  You 
owe  them  to  yourself  alone,  and  that  is  the  most  gratifying  consideration 
attending  them;  and  there  seems  to  be  but  one  feeling  on  the  propriety  of 
her  majesty  bestowing  them.  I  have  heard  both  Whig  and  Tory  dilfering 
on  all  other  points,  and  coinciding  in  this. 

"You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  poor  Mackintosh's  death.  With  a  good 
deal  of  rashness  and  occasional  lack  of  discretion,  Mackintosh  combined 
great  zeal,  activity,  and  acuteness,  and  did  more  to  give  a  salutary  stimulus 
to  our  medical  school  than  any  man  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  college.  He  was  boastful  and  confident  in  his  own  opinions,  and  rashly 
disparaged  every  one  from  whom  he  differed  ;  but  there  was  with  all  this 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  kind  of  generosity  of  feeling,  which  had  an 
excellent  effect  on  his  pupils;  and  if  he  was  boastful, his  deeds  were  always 
at  hand  to  support  him,  although  not  exactly  to  the  extent  which  he 
claimed.  He  inspired  the  students  with  enthusiasm  for  their  profession, 
and  made  them  active  thinkers,  instead  of  passive  recipients  of  precepts. 
His  self-esteem  and  want  of  prudent  caution  were  his  greatest  enemies, 
and  led  him,  sooner  or  later,  to  quarrel  with  those  who  were  intimate  with 
him.  From  the  first  I  felt  this,  and  always  avoided  intimacy.  The  result 
was  that,  except  once,  when  he  imagined  that  I  was  the  author  of  a  criti- 
cism praising  a  book  which  he  knew  I  did  not  esteem,  and  for  which  in- 
consistency he  instantly  assailed  me,  we  always  got  on  well  together;  and 
when  I  told  him  he  wronged  me,  he  was  vexed  beyond  measure  at  his 
injustice." 

The  subjects  of  the  next  letter  are,  The  insulions  inroads  of 
disease,  and  Homoeopathy.  It  is  dated  10th  November,  1837, 
and  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  Bremen. 

"My  brother  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  very  kind  letters 
a  few  days  ago,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  at  last  conscious  of 
renovated  health  and  strength.  I  can  well  understand  your  remark  that, 
when  you  met  my  brother,  you  were  not  conscious  of  being  below  the 
level  of  vigorous  health,  and  learnt  the  fact  only  by  comparing  your  present 
with  your  past  sensations.  Before  I  became  decidedly  ill,  in  August,  18.31, 
the  conviction  came  upon  me,  all  at  once,  that  for  many  months  previously 
my  health  had  been  giving  way  to  a  serious  extent,  and  I  recalled  many 
indications  which,  in  another,  would  have  instantly  excited  my  attention  ; 
but  my  mind  having  been  constantly  occupied  by  pressing  duties  external 
to  myself,  consciousness  did  not  come  fairly  into  play  with  its  information 
till  matters  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  me  for  work.  Early  in 
the   season   you  would   be   blinded  to  your  own   situation  in   a  somewhat 
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analogous  way ;  but  I  am  very  glad  that  you  learn,  by  renovated  health,  and 
not  by  increase  of  symptoms,  what  your  past  stale  was. 

"You  were  not  altogether  wrong  in  half  expecting  me  in  autumn.  I 
had  contemplated  making  the  excursion  then,  if  my  health  required  it;  but 
many  circumstances  rendered  my  presence  necessary  at  home,  if  I  could 
remain.  By  short  excursions,  I  have  contrived  to  become  tolerably  vigor- 
ous and  healthful,  and  therefore  trust  to  pass  the  winter  quietly  at  home. 
In  spring,  however,  I  look  forward  to  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  your 
society  once  more  for  a  short  time,  and  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
Madame  Hirschfeld,  of  whom  my  niece  and  I  retain  a  very  agreeable  recol- 
lection. I  confess  I  shall  be  thankful  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  homoeopathic  practice  xmder  die  auspices  of  an  intelligent, 
cautious,  and  truth-seeking  man  like  yourself;  for  I  can  learn  nothing  by 
mere  reading.  Many  of  Hahnematm's  opinions  seem  to  me  so  very  un- 
reasonable and  even  contradictory,  that  I  cannot  adopt  them  ;  and  yet  when 
I  hear  unquestionable  facts  mentioned,  and  know  that  you,  for  example,  are 
convinced  by  experience  of  their  soundness,  I  cannot  but  pause  before  I  con- 
demn. As  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  homoeopathic  practice;  and 
by  facts  and  observation  only  can  such  a  question  be  decided.  Every  day 
convinces  me  more  and  more  that  the  common  practice  of  medicine  stands 
in  need  of  as  thorough  reform  as  our  political  constitution  lately  did;  and 
that,  in  England  in  particular,  we  err  by  attempting  to  coerce  Nature,  and 
substituting  our  ways  for  hers,  instead  of  taking  the  animal  machine  as  she 
has  made  it,  and  trying  merely  to  aid  or  restore  the  play  of  her  own  prin- 
ciples, as  far  more  effective  for  our  good  than  any  we  can  put  in  their 
place.  I  think,  accordingly,  that  we  give  greatly  more  medicine  than  is  for 
the  interest  of  anybody  except  the  apothecary ;  but  that  the  infinitesimal 
doses  of  Hahnemann  really  produce  effects  which  last  for  days  or  weeks 
(sometimes  forty  days),  is  so  difl^erent  from  anything  I  have  yet  experi- 
enced, that,  except  from  personal  observation,  I  cannot  believe  it  possible ; 
and  I  hardly  need  repeat  to  you,  that  I  much  desire  to  witness  such  results. 
I  should  be  thankful  to  see  some  exposition  of  the  subject  from  your  pen, 
and  hope  you  will  fulfil  your  intention  of  writing  one  in  the  form  of  letters. 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Hahnemann,  like  those  of  Gall,  are  conceited  and 
ignorant  men,  whose  advocacy  is  sufficient  to  injure  any  cause,  however 
good ;  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  a  shrewd,  well-informed 
man  like  yourself,  stating  what  you  know  in  regard  to  it.  If  you  really 
think  of  writing  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  me,  I  shall  be  much 
gratified  in  accepting  this  mark  of  your  good  will^  and  pleased  to  have 
given  you  a  motive  to  fulfil  a  right  intention.  All  that  I  wish,  however,  in 
being  so  addressed,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  inquirer,  willing  and  anxious 
to  receive  light  and  truth,  and  not  as  already  a  follower.  The  sooner  you 
shall  set  about  this  purpose  the  better. 

"  I  have  left  little  room  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  intention 
of  sending  me  copies  of  the  translations  of  my  books.  I  have  been  reading 
the  German  *  Digestion,' and  get  on  tolerably  well.  1  am  glad  you  like  the 
book,  and  thank  you  for  your  friendly  remarks  on  it.  The  London  homceo- 
pathists,  I  am  told,  recommend  both  books,  as  harmonizing  with  their  views 
more  than  those  of  any  other  allopathist.  Is  this  the  fact?  I  leave  a  short 
space  for  my  brother ;  and,  with  friendly  regards  from  Miss  Cox  and  my- 
self to  you  and  Mrs.  Hirschfeld,  remain,""  &c. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  contains  the  statement  of  a 
fact  which  Dr.  Combe  kept  steadily  in  view  in  practice — namely, 
that,  in  many  instances,  bad  health  steals  insidiously  upon  indi- 
viduals, by  a  gradual,  and  to  themselves  often  imperceptible,  pro- 
cess of  deterioration.  From  over-exertion  of  mind,  sleeping  in 
small  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  leading  too  sedentary  a  life,  inat- 
tention to  the  quantity  and  quiility  of  food,  or  to  the  proper  inter- 
vals for  taking  it,  or  other  simikir  causes,  the  tone  of  the  vital 
organs  is  slowly  impaired,  and,  in  consequence,  the  individual 
becomes  liable  to  catch  the  first  epidemic  disease,  or  to  suffer 
from  any  sudden  and  severe  lowering  of  temperature^  or  other 
adverse  influence  to  which  he  may  happen  to  be  exposed.  Im- 
pressed with  this  conviction.  Dr.  Combe  kept  an  observant  eye  on 
such  of  his  patients  as  were  within  his  personal  reach,  and  spon- 
taneously warned  them  of  the  first  indications  of  failing  vigor, 
without  allowing  them  to  proceed  in  their  downward  course  until 
a  specific  disease  should  develop  itself,  and  he  should  be  sent  for 
to  give  advice.  Indeed,  he  regarded  the  discharge  of  this  duty  as 
the  most  useful  and  honorable  ofiice  of  the  physician. 

In  the  United  States,  the  law  permits  works  first  published  in 
foreign  countries  to  be  printed  there  free  from  the  control  of  their 
authors,  to  whom  it  denies  all  recompense  from  the  sales.  Dr. 
Combe  felt  the  injustice  of  this  rule,  and,  in  answer  to  an  Ameri- 
can publisher,  who  requested  him  to  prepare  a  work  for  him,  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"EoiifBunGH,  November.  1837, 
"I  have  every  reliance  on  your  doing  me  as  much  justice  as  any  oiher 
firm  ;  but  still,  an  agreement  can  never  be  quite  satisfactory  unless  we  know, 
beforehand,  its  precise  terms.  Take  my  past  labors,  for  an  example.  My 
three  books,  on  Insanity,  Physiology,  and  Digestion,  have  all  been  successful 
in  the  States,  and  the  only  advantage  I  have  yet  derived  from  that  success, 
has  been  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  and  the  pleasure  of  contesting  a 
postage  of  three  guineas  on  three  copies  of  the  Physiology,  sent  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Harper  from  New  York.* 

An  English  statute  confers  a  copyright  in  the  British  dominions 
on  every  author,  the  laws  of  whose  own  country  allow  a  similar 
protection  to  British  authors;  and  although  several  of  the  conti- 
nental states  of  Europe  have  reciprocated  with  Great  Britain  in 
this  act  of  justice  to  literary  men,  the  United  States  of  North 

*  Subsequently,  by  sending  early  copies  of  his  improved  editions  to  Messrs. 
Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyon,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Combe  enabled  them  to  obtain  pri- 
ority in  the  American  market,  and  they  paid  him  some  compensation  for  this 
advantage.     Afterwards  he  received  also  a  small  sum  from  Messrs.  Harper. 
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America  have  resisted  all  endeavors  to  induce  them  to  act  on  this 
principle.  One  consequence  of  their  conduct  is  the  obstruction, 
by  themselves,  of  the  growth  of  a  native  literature;  for  publishers 
who  are  at  liberty  to  appropriate,  without  recompense,  the  whole 
riches  of  the  English  press,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  foster,  by 
adequate  remuneration,  the  literary  talent  of  their  own  country- 
men. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1837,  contains 

DR.  combe's  views  ON  THE  INEXPEDIENCY  OF  FRIENDS  BECOMING 
DIRECT  CENSORS  OF  EACH  OTHER' S  FAULTS. 

"I  do  not  say  that  you  have  no  faults,  but  merely  that  the  nature  and 
objects  of  our  intercourse  have  not  been  such  as  to  call  into  play  any  worth 
commenting  upon,  except  such  as  I  have  already  adverted  to.  But  if  I 
knew  of  serious  faults  in  you,  I  am  doubtful  wliether  I  should  tell  you 
them  plainly.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  this  subject,  and  have  had 
some  experience  to  guide  me;  and  my  impression  is  that  we  exert  a  more 
healthful  and  permanent  influence  on  another  by  giving  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  good  parts  of  his  character  than  by  direct  notice  of  the 
bad;  and  that,  by  thus  strengthening  the  good,  we  give  the  person  a  more 
discerning  perception  of  his  own  failings,  and  a  greater  control  over  them, 
than  we  can  ever  attain  by  merely  counseling  him  directly  against  his 
errors. 

"In  proportion  as  a  monitor  within  exceeds  in  weight  and  authority  a 
monitor  without,  so  does  the  one  method  excel  the  other.  It  is,  besides, 
very  difficult  for  two  friends  to  preserve  thorough  confidence  in  each  other 
after  the  direct  notice  of  faults.  In  spite  of  our  best  endeavors,  a  feeling, 
however  slight,  of  mortification  creeps  in  to  disturb  the  permanence  of  the 
influence  ;  and  though  the  fault  may  be  corrected,  that  feeling  may  destroy 
the  future  power  of  the  counselor  to  benefit  his  friend.  To  take  my  own 
case,  for  example,  I  can  truly  say  that  when  witnessing  the  never-failing 
kindness  and  sympathy  shown  by  you  and  yours  with  the  sufferings  of 
your  fellow-creatures,  I  have  not  only  felt  my  own  belter  feelings  roused 
into  purer  and  higher  action,  but  I  have  felt  my  selfishness  rebuked  within 
me,  and  seen  my  deficiencies  with  a  keener  and  more  improving  eye  than 
if  you,  or  any  one  else,  had  plainly  told  me  that  you  perceived  them  and 
wished  to  warn  me  against  them.  There  are  cases,  and  especially  in  the 
instance  of  the  guardians  of  youth,  in  which  the  direct  notice  of  faults  is 
called  for,  and  proves  beneficial;  but  this  seems  to  me  to  hold  good  only 
where  the  one  possesses  a  natural  authority  over  the  other,  and  to  which 
the  other  feels  himself  naturally  subject  Among  equals  in  mature  age,  I 
doubt  the  propriety  or  benefit  of  the  plan  of  direct  naming  of  faults,  and 
whether  we  do  not,  in  following  it,  transgress  the  rule  of  'Judge  not,'  &c. 
We  can  rarely  tell  the  precise  motives  of  another. 

"If  you  cultivate  and  encourage  the  good  in  another's  character,  you 
necessarily  strengthen  the  inward  check,  and  leave  the  bad  to  languish  in 
comparative  inactivity.  At  the  same  time  you  risk  no  mortification,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  elicit  confidence  and  mutual  respect.  Try  the  rule  by  your 
own  experience,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me. 
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"The  same  principle  applies  to  tlie  manner  in  which  we  should  act 
towards  those  who  differ  from  us.  Our  real  object  is  to  improve  ourselves 
and  them.  We  can  attain  this  end  only  in  proportion  as  their  and  our 
good  feelings  travel  together,  and  delight  in  the  same  contemplations.  If 
a  strong  ditference  starts  up,  and  we  proceed  to  take  each  his  own  decided 
ground  on  it,  we  necessarily  call  into  activity  our  combative  and  lower 
feelings  to  aid  in  the  contest;  but  then  unfortunately  their  impulse  is  to 
repel  the  more,  the  longer  they  are  excited,  and  not  to  attract.  The  result 
consequently  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  place  the  parties  wider  apart. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  seek  points  on  which  you  harmonize  as  to  essen- 
tials, your  better  feelings  come  into  play  towards  each  other,  and  when 
occasion  calls  naturally  for  a  decided  expression  of  opinion,  it  makes  double 
the  impression  on  a  candid  mind,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  your  not 
having  thrust  it  forward.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  ought  to  hide  his 
opinions,  and  seem  to  adopt  those  of  another;  far  from  it;  but  merely  that 
on  ordinary  occasions  it  is  right  to  meet  on  friendly  grounds  when  you 
have  it  in  your  power. 

"The  same  principle  makes  me,  as  I  said  before,  always  very  unwilling 
to  speak  about  the  unfavorable  traits  of  a  third  party's  character,  unless  a 
direct  occasion  requires.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  better  feelings  which 
g'ves  true  happiness  and  alleviates  the  numerous  evils  to  which  we  are 
subjected;  and  if  unnecessarily  we  denounce  anyone's  failings,  we  are 
thereby  stirring  up  an  unfavorable  feeling  towards   him.     In  the  case  of 

that  youth,  Mr.  ,  for  example,  if  I  had  been  asked   before  he  was 

engaged,  what  1  thought  of  him,  I  should  have  felt  compelled  to  tell  that 
I  regarded  him  as  very  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities  of  intellect,  and  so 
much  satisfied  with  his  own  talents  and  acquirements  as  would  make  him 
not  a  desirable  tutor.  But  the  thing  being  concluded,  to  have  expressed 
this  opinion  afterwards,  would  have  tended  only  to  make  his  employer 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  to  place  him  under  an  additional  disadvantage. 
I  communicated  my  views  to  you,  because  good  may  afterwards  come  out 
of  your  knowing  them;  and  I  have  full  confidence  that  you  will  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  use  this  knowledge  to  his  prejudice."' 

Among  the  trials  of  patience  and  forbearance  which  Dr.  Combe, 
in  common  with  other  phrenologists,  was  called  on  to  sustain, 
none  was  more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  injustice  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  British  press  towards  Dr.  Grail's  Phydology  of  the 
Brain.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Sir  James  Clark,  dated  25th  November,  1837,  which 
contains  also  allusions  to  other  topics  of  general  interest : — 

"  I  delight  in  your  success  in  getting  hygiene  introduced  into  the  curri- 
culum of  medical  education;  and,  if  a  good  course  can  be  devised,  you  will 
have  done  something  worth  living  for,  even  had  you  no  other  claim  on  the 
good  will  of  your  fellow  mortals.  I  have  been  thinking  over  a  plan,  but 
am  still  undecided  as  to  the  best,  and  will  set  my  brain  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  You  suggest  '  Elements  of  Hygiene'  to 
me,  without  knowing  that  such  a  project  has  been  floating  through  my  head 
for  some  months,  and  is,  I  may  say,  resolved  upon,  when  I  can  get  time 
to  execute  it.     Can  you  name  any  good  books  to  help  mel     I  am  just  now 
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occupied  with  a  small  volume  on  the  Management  of  Children,  from  birth 
up  to  two  or  three  years,  or,  perhaps,  up  to  puberty,  as  I  have  a  good  many 
useful  ideas  stored  up  on  the  latter  years.  Can  yon  help  me  vvith  any  sug- 
gestions or  points  to  be  commented  on?  If  you  will,  I  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly obliged.  My  book  on  Insanity  is  out  of  print;  but  I  shall  delay  a  new- 
edition  for  a  year  or  two.  Atout  one  hundred  copies  per  annum  have 
gone  off  very  steadily. 

"I  wish  you  would  procure  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  published  in  London  on  1st  December  by  Simpkin 
and  Co.,  and  read  my  notice  of  Tiedemann.  The  professor  has  made  a 
sad  mess  of  his  materials;  and,  although  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  im- 
portant conclusions  which  is  not  directly  at  variance  with  his  own  facts,  his 
article  has  been  copied  and  lauded  as  a  great  discovery  by  most  of  our 
scientific  journals.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  Being  printed  in  Lon- 
don, I  could  not  revise  it,  which  I  was  sorry  for.  The  Journal  is  now  out 
of  our  hands,  as  we  had  not  time  fur  it. 

"Do  you  know  your  neighbor,  Dr. ?  His  pamphlet  on  Moral  In- 
sanity, which  he  claims  as  original,  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  paraphrased 
from,  without  reference  to,  the  phrenological  books;  and  I  may  notice  also 
that  the  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Living  quotes  an  account  of  Captain 
Murray's  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  his  crew,  without  mentioning 
where  he  got  it.*  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Captain  M.  never  pub- 
lished any  statement,  and  his  letter  to  me  is  the  original  document.     

gives  the  substance  very  correctly,  and  with  inverted  commas,  but  the 
words  are  not  the  same  as  in  AIurray"s  letter,  and  I  should  like  much  to 
know  whence  he  has  taken  it."' 

As  Professor  Tiedemann  enjoys  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as 
a  physiologist,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  to  how  great  an  extent 
prejudice  against  a  rival  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry  was  capable 
of  blinding  his  generally  clear  and  strong  judgment.  His  essay 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1836,  Part 
II.,  under  the  title  of  The  Brain  of  the  Ne<jTo  compared  luith  that 
of  the  European  and  the  Orang-outaiKj;  it  was  widely  circulated, 
and  strongly  commended  by  the  British  press.  Dr.  Combe 
answered  it,  but  comparatively  only  a  few  of  the  more  honest  ami 
intrepid  editors  gave  currency  to  the  refutation.  The  question  of 
difi'erence  in  the  natural  qualities  of  races  has  recently  acquired 
increased  importance  from  the  struggles  of  the  continental  nations 
to  rend  asunder  the  artificial  bonds  of  political  combination  forced 
on  them  by  conquerors  and  statesmen,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  new  unions  composed  of  men  of  the  same  race.  The  follow- 
ing extracts,  therefore,  from  Remarks  on  the  fallacy  of  Professor 
Tiedemann's  Comparison  of  the  Negro  Brain  and  Intellect  with 
those  of  the  European,  hy  Andrew  Cotnhe,  M.  D.  (^Phrcn.  Journalj 

*  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Combe,  and  appeared  first  in  The  ConstiUition 
of  Man,  by  George  Combe,  and  subsequently  in  Dr.  Combe's  Pliysiology 
applied  to  Health,  6fc. 
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vol.  xi.  p.  13),  may  probably  interest  the  reader,  not  only  as  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Combe's  analytic  and  argumentative  powerS;  but 
by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject. 

"Professor  Tiedemann's  elaborate  essay,"  observes  Dr.  Combe,  "is  re- 
markable in  several  points  of  view.  It  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  first  physiologists  of  Europe;  its  materials  have  been  gathered  from  a 
personal  examination  'of  the  most  celebrated  anatomical  museums,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  ;'  and  its  subject  is  considered  to  be  'of 
great  importance  in  the  natural  histoiy,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  man  ; 
interesting  also  in  a  political  and  legislative  point  of  view.'  The  mode  of 
inquiry  pursued  in  it  is  based  upon  the  two  principles  long  considered  by 
the  phrenologists  as  demonstrated,  but  still  scouted  by  many  as  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion;  namely,  first,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  constant  relation,  ccEteris paribus,  between  men- 
tal power  and  cerebral  development.  A  fallacy,  however,  runs  through 
almost  all  the  author's  applications  of  the  above  principles,  and  conse- 
quently vitiates  many  of  his  most  important  conclusions. 

"Tiedemann's  grand  objects  are  to  prove,  \st.  That  the  opinion  of  Negro 
inferiority  expressed  by  Camper,  Soemmering,  Cuvier,  and  almost  all  na. 
turalists  of  any  eminence,  is  incorrect;  Q.dly.  That  the  Negro  brain  is  equal 
in  size  and  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  European;  and,  2dly.  That 
consequently  the  former  is  equally  capable  of  civilization  as  the  latter,  and 
owes  his  present  inferiority  entirely  to  bad  treatment  and  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  will  lose  it  when  placed  in  the  position  in  society  which 
has  been  recently  assigned  to  him  by  the  'noble  British  Government.' 
These  positions  are  urged  by  Tiedemann  with  so  much  philanthropic 
warmth,  and  with  such  hearty  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  that  we  feel 
no  small  reluctance  to  enter  the  lists  against  him ;  but  having  a  thorough 
reliance  on  the  supremacy  of  truth,  and  believing  its  diffusion  to  be  fraught 
with  more  ultimate  happiness  to  the  Negro  himself  than  he  can  possibly 
derive  from  the  propagation  of  an  amiable  error,  vi^e  offer  no  apology  for 
attempting  to  show  that  the  prevailing  opinion  remains  unaffected  by  any 
evidence  brought  against  it  by  Tiedemann,  and  that  de  facto  the  Negro 
brain  is  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to  that  of  the  European. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  above  objects,  Tiedemann  first  inquires  whether 
'the  Negro  has  the  same  quantity  of  brain  as  the  European?'  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  he  institutes  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  weight  of 
the  brain,  as  determined  in  upwards  of  fifty  Europeans  of  different  ages 
and  countries,  and  its  weight  in  several  Negroes  examined  either  by  him- 
self or  others;  and  the  results  obtained  are  not  only  full  of  interest  to  the 
phrenologist,  but  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  among  our  opponents 
who  still  continue  to  ridicule  the  principle  of  size  of  brain  being,  cceteris 
paribus,  a  measure  of  mental  power.  Every  one  of  the  facts  mentioned  by 
Tiedemann  adds  to  the  already  overwhelming  proofs  adduced  by  the 
phrenologists;  but  coming  in  this  instance  from  the  pen  of  a  hostile  author- 
ity, they  may  probably  carry  more  weight  with  them  than  if  found  in  a 
phrenological  essay. 

"After  quoting  the  statements  of  many  authors,  and  detailing  the  weights 
of  fifty-two  European  brains  examined  by  himself,  Tiedemann  mentions 
that  'the  weight  of  the  brain  in  an  adult  male  European  varies  between  3 

20* 
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lb.  2  oz.  and  4  lb.  6  oz.  troy.  The  brain  of  meti  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  great  talents  is  often  very  large.  The  brain  of  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  gr.  troy,  and  that  of  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  Dupuytren,  weighed  4  lbs.  10  oz.  troy.  The  brain  of  men  endoii-ed 
with  but  feeble  intellectual  powers  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  very  small^  particu- 
larly in  congenital  idiotismusJ  Here  then  is  ample  confirmation  of  the 
phrenological  evidence,  and  from  a  source  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
biassed  in  our  favor.  Tiedemann  proceeds:  'The  female  brain  is  lighter 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  varies  between  2  lbs.  8  oz.  and  3  lbs.  11  oz.  / 
never  found  a  female  brain  that  iceighed  4  lbs.  The  female  brain  weighs  on 
an  average  from  four  to  eight  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  male;  a7id  this 
difference  is  already  perceptible  in  a  new-born  child.^  This  also  corresponds 
entirely  with  the  long-repudiated  statements  of  the  phrenologists,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  fact  thus  broadly  admitted. 

"Tiedemann  goes  even  beyond  the  phrenologists  in  his  applications  of 
the  principle  of  size  being  a  measure  of  power.  He  says,  '  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  close  connection  between  the  absohde  size  of  the  brain  and  the 
INTELLECTUAL  powcrs  and  functions  of  the  mind.  This  is  evident  from  the 
remarkable  smallness  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  congenital  idioiismus,  few 
much  exceeding  in  weight  the  brain  of  a  new  born  child.  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Haslam,  Esquirol,  and  others,  have  already  observed  this,  which  is  also 
confirmed  by  my  own  researches.  The  brain  of  very  talented  men  is  remark- 
able, on  the  other  hand,  for  its  size'  (page  502).  Here,  certainly,  is  ample 
corroboration  of  the  influence  of  organic  size  on  mental  power;  but  Tiede- 
mann has  i'allen  into  the  very  serious  error  of  taking  absolute  size  of  the 
brain  as  a  measure  of  intellectual  power  only;  whereas  it  indicates,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  priori,  absolute  mental  power,  without  determining 
whether  that  power  lies  in  extent  of  intellect,  in  strength  of  moral  feeling, 
or  in  the  force  of  passion  or  affection.  A  brain  of  four  pounds'  weight  may 
be  large  in  the  anterior  lobe  and  small  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes; 
or  its  chief  size  and  weight  may  be  in  the  posterior  lobes,  and  the  anterior 
portions  be  actually  small.  In  both  cases  Tiedemann  would  infer  equal 
'intellectual'  power;  whereas  the  phrenologist  would  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  in  the  former  the  intellectual  ability  would  far  preponderate,  while 
in  the  latter  the  power  of  mind  would  consist  entirely  in  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  intellect,  properly  so  called,  be  rather  weak  than  strong. 

"  If,  for  example,  we  compare  the  Charib  with  the  Hindoo  brain,  we  find 
the  entire  mass  of  the  former  considerably  to  outweigh  the  latter ;  and, 
according  to  Tiedemann,  we  should  find  more  intellectual  talent  in  the 
Charib.  The  fact,  however,  is  notoriously  the  reverse;  and  the  explana- 
tion is  very  easy  when  we  distinguish  the  regions  of  the  brain  in  which  the  size 
exists.  In  the  Charib,  the  anterior  lobe  is  very  small,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  poverty  of  intellect;  but  the  posterior  and  basilar  regions  of  the 
brain  are  very  large,  also  in  harmony  with  his  ferocity  and  energy  of  pas- 
sion. In  the  Hindoo,  again,  the  reverse  holds;  the  anterior  lobe  is  well 
developed,  and  so  is  his  intellect;  but  the  basilar  region,  so  large  in  the 
Charib,  is  small  in  him;  and,  consequently,  in  vehemence  of  passion,  active 
courage,  and  general  force  of  character,  the  Hindoo  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
more  savage  Charib. 

"The  same  distinction  occurs  every  day  in  social  life.  We  meet  with 
an  individual,  a  criminal,  for  instance,  in  whom  the  brain  is  absolutely 
large,  but  who  is,  nevertheless,  stupid  in  intellect,and  powerful  only  in  the 
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department  of  the  propensities ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  an 
amiable  member  of  society  possessed  of  a  brain  smaller  in  absolute  size, 
but  far  superior  to  the  criminal  in  the  size  of  its  anterior  lobe  or  organs  of 
intellect,  and,  consequently,  far  superior  to  the  criminal  in  thinking  power 
and  i^eneral  talents — results  at  utter  variance  with  Tiedemann's  rule,  but 
perfectly  reconcilable  according  to  the  phrenological  application  of  the 
principle. 

"  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  of  two  brains,  both  precisely  equal  in  absolute 
■weight,  one  may  be  very  deficient  in  intellectual  endowment,  compared  to 
the  other,  and  this  deficiency  be  perfectly  apparent  on  inspection,  when  we 
attend  to  the  region  of  the  brain  in  which  the  preponderance  lies.  But  as 
Tiedemann,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  experiments,  utterly  disregards 
this  distinction — conibunds  intellectual  power,  moral  feeling,  and  brute 
propensity  under  one  head — and  treats  of  the  brain  as  if  it  consisted  of 
only  one  lobe,  with  only  one  function,  namely,  the  manifestation  of  intellect 
— his  inference  that  because  the  Negro  brain  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  Eu- 
ropean, therefore  the  Negro  is  also  his  equal  in  intellectual  power,  falls  to 
the  ground,  as  unwarranted  by  the  evidence.  To  render  his  conclusion 
worth  anything,  he  must  show,  not  only  that  the  two  brains  are  equal  in 
absolute  size,  but  that  the  anterior  lobe,  or  seat  of  intellect,  is  equally  developed 
in  both — a  position  which  he  never  attempts  to  substantiate,  and  which  is 
at  variance  with  some  parts  even  of  his  own  facts. 

"Having  obtained  the  weight  of  a  sufllcient  number  of  European  brains, 
Tiedemann  next  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  Negro  brain  ;  but 
from  the  very  small  number  of  Negroes  to  be  found  in  Europe,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything  like  a  fair  average:  in  fact,  he  gives 
the  weight  of  only  four  Negro  brains — one  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  stated  on  the  authority  of  Soemmering  to  have  weighed  3  lb.  6  oz.  6  dr.; 
a  second,  of  a  tall  and  handsome  Negro  of  twenty  years  of  age,  which 
weighed  3  lb.  9  oz.  4  dr.;  a  third,  of  a  large  Negro,  mentioned  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  of  49  oz. ;  and  a  fourth,  examined  by  himself,  of  a  man 
twenty  five  years  of  age,  which  weighed  2  lb.  3  oz.  2  dr. 

"In  comparing  these  results  with  the  average  weight  of  the  European 
brain,  as  stated  by  Tiedemann  himself,  it  is  singidar  to  observe  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  at  variance  with  his  inferences.  The  European  average 
runs,  he  says,  from  3  lb.  2  oz.  to  4  lb.  6  oz.,  while  the  average  of  the  four 
Negroes  rises  to  only  3  lb.  5  oz.  1  dr. — or  3  oz.  above  the  lowest  European 
averages;  and  the  highest  Negro  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the  highest  average 
European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cuvier"s  brain.  And,  as  if  these 
facts  were  not  inconsistent  enough  with  his  conclusions,  Tiedemann  first 
affirms  that  in  the  Negro  '  the  length  and  height  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
do  not  visibly  differ  from  that  of  the  European  ;  their  breadth  only  being 
somewhat  less'  (page  515);  and  immediately  after  subjoins  three  tables  of 
the  'Dimensions  of  the  Cerebrum  of  Negroes,'  '  Dimensions  of  the  Cerebrum, 
of  European  Males,'  and  '  Dimensions  of  the  Cerebrum  of  European  Fe- 
males;' the  figures  of  which  directly  contradict  his  assertion!  This  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  on  summing  up  the  averages,  we  find  the  following 
results,  namely — 
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Inches.  Lines. 

C  4  Negroes            .          5  11 

Average  length  of  brain  in      <  7  European  males        6  2^ 

(  6 females   5  10^ 

C  4  Negroes             .4  8^ 

Average  greatest  breadth  in    <  7  European  males        5  1t|- 

(  3 females    5  4| 

}  3  Negroes            .          2  11^ 

Average  lieight  of  brain  in      <  7  European  males       3  4 

I  4 females    2  9^ 

"  From  these  tables  it  is  evident  that   the   dimensions  of  the   brain  are 

smaller  in  the  Negroes   measured   by  Tiedemann    than  in   the   European. 

*      *      #      * 

"  Not  having  access  to  a  sufficient  number  of  the  actual  brains  of  Negroes, 
Tiedemann  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  want  of  direct  evidence  by  com- 
paring the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  with  that  of  the  European,  and  thus 
obtaining  an  index  to  the  relative  size  of  their  contained  organs.  For  this 
purpose  he  filled  the  skulls  with  millet  seed,  and  carefully  noted  the  quan- 
tity which  each  contained.  In  a  general  sense,  no  objection  lies  against 
this  mode  of  proceeding;  but  it  is  useless  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
proportions  of  size  between  the  different  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  consequently 
in  estimating  intellectual  capacity  as  distinguished  from  power  of  feeling. 
For  Tiedemann's  special  purpose,  his  time,  trouble,  and  zeal  are  utterly 
thrown  away,  and  one  cannot  help  ]"egretting  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
Among  other  collections  which  he  visited,  was  the  Phrenological  Museum 
in  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  twice  accompanied  him,  and  from  whicli  twenty- 
three  of  his  observations  were  taken;  and  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  pains 
which  he  took  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  individual  details;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  on  summing  up  his  table  of  results,  and  striking  an  average  (a  pro- 
ceeding which  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  of),  his  facts  axd  infeuencks 
ARE  oxcE  MORE  AT  UTTER  VARIANCE;  and  We  Only  regret  that  the  numer- 
ous editors  who  have  quoted  his  authority  should  not  have  minutely  ex- 
amined the  matter  before  so  widely  disseminating  his  errors. 

"After  giving  several  pages  of  tables  comprehending  the  weight  of  the 
quantity  of  millet  seed  required  to  fill  Ethiopian,  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
American,  and  Malayan  skulls,  Tiedemann  says:  '  It  is  evident,  from  the 
comparison  of  the  cavum  cranii  of  the  Negro  with  that  of  the  European, 
Mongolian,  American,  and  Malayan,  that  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  the 
Negro  in  general  is  not  smaller  than  that  of  the  European  and  other  human 
races.  The  result  of  Hamilton's  researches  is  the  same.  I  hope  this  will 
convince  others  that  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists,  such  as  Camper, 
Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Lawrence,  and  Virey,  that  the  Negro  has  a  smaller 
skull  and  brain  than  the  European,  is  ill-founded,  and  entirely  refuted  by  viy 
researches.''  (Page  511.)  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  real  ques- 
tion of  interest,  as  regards  Negro  improvement,  is  not  so  much  the  general 
size  of  his  brain,  as  the  relative  size  of  its  anterior  lobe  and  coronal  region 
compared  to  the  basilar  and  posterior  portions.  But  even  as  concerns  the 
absolute  size  of  the  whole  brain,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Tiede- 
mann's own  tables  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the  European  over  the 
Negro  brain,  to  the  average  extent  of  nearly  four  ounces!  The  average 
capacity  of  forty  one  Negro  skulls  in  his  own  tables  amounts  only  to  37  oz. 
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1  dr.  10  gr.,  while  the  average  of  77  Europeans  of  every  nation,  also  in  his 
own  tables,  amounts  to  41  oz.  2  dr.  30  gr.     Of  the  Negroes,  indeed,  three 
are  females  ;  but  even  subtracting  these,  the  Negro  average  amounts  only 
to  37  oz.  6  dr.  18  gr.     Here,  then,  on  Tiedemann's  own  showing,  we  have, 
first,  an  inferiority  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Negro  brain  and  a  greater  nar- 
rowness of  its  anterior   lobe;  and,  secondly,  a   marked  inferiority  in   the 
capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  to  the  extent  of  about  one-tenth;  and  yet  he 
very  strangely  infers  that  both  are  equal  to  those  of  the  European,  and  the 
royal  society  and  half  of  our  scientific  men  and  journals  adopt  and  propa- 
gate both  facts  and  inferences  as  literally  correct  and  of  vast  importance  !! 
Jf  the  phrenologists  had  perpetrated  such  a  series  of  blunders.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  his  allies  would  have  shouted  in  triumph  over  their  stupidity. 
"That  a  physiologist  of  Tiedemann's  talent  and  merited  reputation  should 
have  failed  so  signally  in  an  investigation  which  he  recognizes  as  one  of 
so  much  importance,  and  upon  vi^hich  he  has  bestowed  so  much  labor,  and 
with  so  benevolent  an  intention,  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  cause 
which   has  led  to  his  failure  is   still   more   to  be  lamented,  because  it  is 
humiliating  to  him  as  a  man  of  science,  and  is  the  natural  and  just  result 
of  his  own  conduct.     Well  did  Tiedemann  know  that  the  great  discovery 
of  his  immortal  countryman  Gall  lay  directly  in  his  way  in  the  inquiry  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  that,  if  true,  it  must  be  of  great  use  to  him  in 
conducting  his  experiments.     Had  he  availed  himself  of  its  aid,  he  would 
have  seen  at  once  the  futility  of  any  investigation  based  on  considering  the 
whole  brain  as  the  organ  of  intellect,  and  would  thus  have  avoided  becoming 
the  instrument  of  authoritatively  difflising  mischievous  error,  where  he  was 
anxious  only  for  beneficent  truth.     Tiedemann,  however,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  his  own   merits  and  the  durability  of  his  own  fame,  chose  to 
treat  the  phrenological  physiology  of  the  brain  with  contemptuous  silence, 
to  disregard  its  facts,  and   to  reject  its  aid  as  a  guide.     He  has  preferred 
being  a  leader  in  the  train  of  error,  to  being  a  subordinate  in  the  march  of 
truth;  and  as  he  has  chosen   his  path  so  shall  he  be  rewarded.     His  con- 
tribution to  the  Royal  Society's  Transactions,  although  hailed  at  present  as 
an  honor  to  its  author,  will  ere  long  be  regarded  as  a  beacon  to  warn  others 
how  very  little  first-rate  talent,  great  industry,  and  a  European  reputation 
can  accomplish  when  employed  in   a  false  direction,  and  how  indispens- 
able to  true  greatness  is  the  direct  and  undeviating  pursuit  of  truth." 

These  extracts  aiford  a  specimen  of,  but  do  not  do  full  justice 
to  Dr.  Combe's  argument ;  and  those  readers  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  are  requested  to  consult  the  original 
article  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LETTER  TO  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON   THE  IMPORTANCE  OF   HYGIENE    AS   A  BRANCH 

OF   MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  following  letter  is  equally  characteristic  of  Dr.  Combe's 
mind,  and  valuable  in  itself  Although  treating  of  what  should, 
in  his  opinion,  be  a  branch  of  medical  education,  it  will  be  found 
intelligible  and  instructive  by  the  general  reader.  To  facilitate 
its  perusal,  it  is  printed  in  large  type.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Clark. 

"  You  ask  me  to  help  you  to  an  outline  of  a  course  of  hygiene, 
that  wise  men  may  know  what  you  propose  to  have  taught  in  such 
a  chair.  I  acknowledge  the  advantage;  but  must,  at  the  same 
time,  confess  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  satisfactory  exposition  or 
plan.  The  subject  is  so  comprehensive,  that  you  will  scarcely 
succeed  in  giving  any  other  kind  of  unity  to  its  parts  than  that 
which  arises  from  unity  of  object.  Hygiene  is  defined  to  be  '  the 
art  of  preserving  health  and  warding  off"  disease ;'  but  this  seems 
to  me  at  once  a  tautoloo-ical  and  a  narrow  definition.  It  is  tauto- 
tological,  because  whatever  tends  to  preserve  health  tends,  ipso 
facto,  to  obviate  disease.  It  is  narrow,  because  hygiene  affords 
also  the  principles  by  the  application  of  which  the  development  of 
the  various  organs  may  be  promoted,  and  their  functions  made  to 
be  executed  with  facility  and  vigor;  or,  in  other  words,  it  shows 
not  only  how  health  may  be  preserved,  but  how  man's  bodily  and 
mental  constitution  may  be  most  successfully  improved. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  province  of  hygiene  is  to  examine  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  human  constitution,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  various  external  objects  or  influences  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  on  the  other ;  and  to  deduce,  from  that  examination, 
the  principles  or  rules  by  which  the  highest  health  and  efficiency 
of  all  our  functions,  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal,  may  be 
most  certainly  secured,  and  by  obedience  to  which  we  may,  when 
once  diseased,  most  speedily  and  safely  regain  our  health.  But 
perhaps  the  true  nature  of  hygiene  will  be  best  exhibited  by  con- 
trasting what  at  present  is  taught  with  what  we  require  at  the 
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bedside  of  the  patient,  and  yet  are  left  to  pick  up  at  random  in 
the  best  way  we  can. 

*^  1.  By  anatomy,  we  are  taught  the  str^tcture  of  the  body. 

"2.  By  physiology,  we  are  taught  the  uses  and  modes  of  action 
of  our  bodily  organs. 

"3.  By  pathology — the  doctrine  of  their  diseases. 

"  4.  By  therapeutics — the  mode  of  action  of  medical  remedies, 
and  their  adaptation  to  certain  morbid  states. 

"  5.  By  the  practice  of  physic,  we  are  taught  to  discriminate 
individual  diseases,  and  to  treat  them  secundum  artem. 

"6.  By  morbid  anatomy,  we  are  taught  the  organic  changes 
attendant  on,  or  constituting,  certain  diseases. 

"  But,  after  we  have  learned  all  these  excellent  things,  how 
much  remains  to  be  found  out !  As  at  present  taught,  all  'these 
branches  are  thrown  into  the  pupil's  mind  like  as  many  ^membra 
disjecta'  scientias,  concerning  the  natural  positions  and  relations  of 
which  he  is  nowhere  informed.  Although  taught  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  organism,  he  is  nowhere  told  how  it  is  affected 
by  the  powerful  agents  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  The  in- 
fluence of  impure  air,  and  its  mode  of  action  in  inducing  disease 
and  impeding  recovery,  is  nowhere  explained.  The  same  holds 
of  atmospheric  temperature  and  moisture,  of  localities,  of  diet,  and 
five  hundred  other  subjects.  He  is  told  the  properties  of  a  remedy, 
and  its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease ;  but  he  is  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  whereby  light,  sound,  ventilation,  diet, 
moral  influence,  and  other  more  powerful  agents  ought  to  be 
regulated,  so  as  to  obtain  their  co-operation.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  never  thinks  of  them,  but  prescribes  his  pill  or  his  potion, 
and  walks  away ;  and  yet,  in  chronic  diseases  (the  most  prevalent 
of  all),  these  are  really  the  agents  from  which  recovery  can  be 
procured.  But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this.  You  see  the  defect 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  the  remedy  is  our  next  object. 

"  Adopting  the  definition  of  hygiene  before  stated,  the  first  thing 
requisite  is  to  communicate  a  summary  or  general  description  of 
the  human  body,  the  structure  and  uses  of  its  organs,  the  modifi- 
cations in  them  caused  by  differences  of  temperament,  age,  sex, 
&c.,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  modified  may  be  fully 
understood,  before  treating  of  the  external  agents  by  which  the 
modification  is  effected.  Anatomy  and  jDhysiology  being  studied 
previously,  will  afford  the  groundwork  of  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject; but,  instead  of  taking,  as  the  teachers  of  them  do,  each 
organ  and  function  in  succession  and  separately,  we  must  view 
the  living  being  as  a  whole,  and  study  its  parts  in  their  united 
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and  mutually-influencing  character.  At  present,  instruction  in  the 
latter  is  omitted,  although  this  only  can  furnish  a  real  foundation 
to  our  knowledge  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  We  may  as  well 
investigate  the  excellences  and  defects  of  a  steam-engine  or  piece 
of  machinery  by  studying  every  wheel  separately,  as  those  of  the 
human  body  by  taking  up  one  organ  after  another,  without  regard 
to  the  combined  action  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  whole  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  As  this  general  view  has  no  place  at  pre- 
sent in  our  curriculum,  it  seems  to  me  that  hygiene  ought  to  em- 
brace it,  as  it  forms  its  basis. 

"  Having  thus  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of 
the  subject  (human  body),  I  should  next  examine  the  objects  for 
which  it  (man)  exists.  We  know  the  uses  of  its  individual  parts 
from  physiology ;  but  we  must  also  inquire  into  its  purposes  as  a 
whole  or  unit,  for  all  its  portions  combine  towards  one  common 
end.  A  general  description  of  the  objects  of  existence,  and  of  man's 
position  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  as  an  active  member 
of  society,  must  next  be  given ;  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  hygiene  to  enable  us  to  adapt  man  to  his  situation  in  life,  and 
to  protect  him  from  any  injurious  influences  incidental  to  it.  This 
branch  of  instruction  would  require  a  short  survey  of  man's  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  duties,  and  of  the  effects  of  neglect  of 
them,  or  of  overstrained  pursuit  of  them,  on  his  health — and 
finally,  of  the  great  classes  or  divisions  of  human  employment, 
with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  in  regard  to  health,  of 
each  class,  considered  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  constitution. 

^^  Having  learned  man's  nature  and  the  objects  of  his  existence, 
we  come  next  to  examine  the  agents  to  the  action  of  which  his 
bodily  organism  is  constantly  exposed ;  and  here  the  difliculty  of 
arrangement  begins.  If  we  take  the  physiological  order,  and  ex- 
amine the  agents  which  act  upon  each  function  in  succession,  we 
are  apt  to  run  into  the  old  error  of  disjointing  too  much,  and  of 
recurring  several  times  to  the  same  agent,  as  it  affects  one  or  more 
functions.  If  we  classify  the  agents  themselves,  we  fall  into 
similar  difficulties ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  incline  to  the  latter, 
while  I  can  see  no  arrangement  by  which  simplicity  can  be  at- 
tained and  repetition  avoided. 

"I  should  divide  external  agents  into  two  great  classes — the 
first  to  embrace  all  those  to  the  immediate  action  of  which  we  are 
necessarily  and  always  subjected ;  and  the  second  those  to  which 
we  expose  ourselves  voluntarily,  and  which,  therefore,  are  almost 
or  altogether  under  our  control.  I  should  call  the  first  general, 
and  the  latter  special,  influences. 
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"  The  first,  or  necessary  influences  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  from  which  we  can  only  partially  protect  ourselves,  include 
the  climate  under  which  we  live,  the  locality  which  we  inhabit, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  employments,  cultivation,  hereditary  ten- 
dencies, the  state  of  society  in  regard  to  morals,  and  everything 
else  which  we  have  no  power  of  avoiding.  Hygiene  should  teach 
the  effects  of  climate  on  individual  constitutions  or  temperaments 
and  different  ages,-  and  point  out  the  best  means  of  adapting  each 
to  withstand  its  evils.  It  ought  also  to  show  how  the  different 
seasons  affect  the  balance  of  functions,  and  how  each  individual 
may  protect  himself  against  the  evils  arising  from  this  source — 
such  as  the  bowel-complaints,  inflammations,  &c.,  attending  the 
vicissitudes  of  spring  and  autumn;  and  the  modifications  of  diet 
required  for  winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat.  As  individuals  are 
generally  fixed  to  a  locality,  it  should  teach  us  how  to  make  the 
most  of  our  circumstances;  to  cure  damp,  if  we  can,  by  drains, 
clearing  wood,  &c. ;  if  not,  to  dwell  in  upper  stories,  to  avoid  damp 
at  sunset  or  with  an  empty  stomach,  &c. ;  if  exposed  necessarily 
to  cold,  then  to  seek  sheltered  situations  and  southern  aspects,  and 
so  forth :  hygiene  should  show  the  greater  importance  of  all  this 
in  early  life. 

"  Again,  as  to  the  state  of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  from  which  we  cannot  free  ourselves.  If  it  is 
irrational,  our  maniere  d'etre  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  irrational 
also,  and  hygiene  should  teach  us  what  our  mode  of  living  ought 
to  be,  and  how  to  protect  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the 
evil  practices  and  customs  to  which  we  must  conform.  Our  meals 
and  hours  of  sleep  and  labor,  for  example,  must  be  regulated  very 
much  by  those  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  because  we  must 
transact  our  business  when  other  men  transact  theirs.  School- 
studies,  entertainments,  and  the  times  and  modes  of  acquiring  and 
practicing  accomplishments,  all  belong  to  the  same  category  ;  and, 
therefore,  hygiene  should  both  denounce  what  is  wrong,  and  show 
how  the  evils  of  conformity  may  be  mitigated  by  modifications 
approaching  nearer  to  nature  than  the  common  practice.  In  the 
same  way,  we  must  take  our  hereditary  tendencies  to  disease  as 
existing  evils ;  but  hygiene  should  teach  us  how  the  infirmities 
which  each  entails  may  be  best  guarded  against,  and  what  profes- 
sions and  modes  of  life  are  best  calculated  to  save  us  from  their 
influences.  It  should  also  warn  us  against  transmitting  them  to 
our  children,  without  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  diminish 
their  effects. 

"  The  second,  or  special  influences  or  agents,  comprise  all  the 
21 
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external  conditions  over  which  either  we  can  exert  a  controlling 
power,  or  from  which  we  can  withdraw  ourselves — such  as  cloth- 
ing, cleanliness,  diet,  choice  of  situation  in  the  town  or  district ; 
selection  of  south  or  north  aspects ;  exposure  to  light  or  shade ; 
regulation  of  ventilation  and  warmth  in  houses ;  living  on  ground 
or  high  floors,  in  low  or  elevated  situations;  bathing;  attention 
to  excretions,  and  to  times  and  quantities  of  sleep,  exercise,  and 
amusements ;  education,  society,  moral  influences,  mental  employ- 
ments, and  bodily  labor ;  and  the  adaptation  of  these  to  difl'erent 
temperaments  and  ages. 

^'Having  thus  in  one  view,  1st,  Man;  2d,  The  objects  of  his 
existence ;  Sd,  The  general,  and  4th,  The  special  influences  which 
act  upon  him,  we  should  proceed  to  apply  our  knowledge  by 
showing  how  he  may  fit  himself  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  adapt  himself  to  the  general  and  special  influ- 
ences as  to  secure  sound  health  and  mental  vigor.  The  prin- 
ciples of  education  will  fall  to  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
exposing  the  consecpences  of  the  prevalent  errors  arising  out  of 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  In  their  education 
we  should  inculcate  the  exposition  of  these  things  to  their  patients, 
as  the  duty  incumbent  on  medical  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
families  entrusted  to  their  care. 

"The  next  step  should  be  to  point  out  the  application  of 
hygiene  to  promote  recovery  from  disease,  by  placing  every  im- 
portant function,  as  far  as  possible,  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  normal  action.  The  lungs,  for  example,  must  have  pure 
air,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  they 
must  have  the  power  of  free  expansion.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a  well-aired  bed-room  for  a  sick  person,  free  from  damp  or  cold, 
and  of  the  removal  of  all  impediments,  in  dress  or  otherwise,  to 
free  action  of  the  lungs.  Hence  also  the  mischief  of  making  a 
sick-room  a  place  of  reception  for  visitors,  cooking  in  it,  or  per- 
mitting anything  to  affect  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  air. 

"  The  brain,  in  like  manner,  has  its  laws  of  action,  which  must 
be  attended  to.  On  these  depend  the  necessity  of  prohibiting 
gossip  about  diseases,  the  communication  of  exciting  news,  read- 
ing, &c.,  and  enforcing  cheerful  kindness  and  composure  in  a 
sick-room ;  also  the  management  of  light  and  heat,  so  as  not  to 
counteract  the  effects  we  aim  at  in  our  treatment.  In  pneumonia, 
for  example,  hygiene  would  direct  us  to  prohibit  talking  as  hurtful 
to  the  lungs,  and  indirectly  also  to  the  brain,  by  exciting  it  farther, 
where  fever  is  already  present ;  and  it  would  lead  us  to  regulate 
temperature,  air,  quiet,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  object  we  aim 
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at.  It  would  show  how,  nutrition  being  ahnost  suspended,  and 
the  power  of  oxygenation  in  the  lungs  impaired,  there  is,  in  the 
first  place,  no  need  of  food,  and  in  the  second  little  power  of 
assimilating  it ;  and  that  consequently,  when  given,  it  first  irritates 
by  getting  into  a  stomach  not  naturally  prepared  for  it,  and  de- 
ficient in  gastric  juice  to  digest  it,  thus  adding  to  the  already 
excited  state  of  the  system;  and  next,  how,  being  imperfectly 
digested,  it  disagrees  with  the  bowels,  produces  imperfect  chyle 
which  is  imperfectly  sanguified  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  occasions 
general  excitement  which  counteracts  treatment.  Hygiene  would 
farther  point  out  the  influence  of  external  cold  and  heat,  and  of 
dirt  or  cleanliness,  on  the  skin,  and  the  consequent  propriety  of 
regulating  its  condition  in  these  respects.  It  would  show  that  the 
attendant  cough  arises  from  an  irritant  to  be  expelled  (I  do  not 
allude  to  the  mere  tickling  cough  at  the  onset),  and  that  to  sup- 
press it  by  narcotics  is  to  add  to  the  danger,  the  proper  and  natu- 
ral course  being  to  relax  and  facilitate  excretion.  We  should  go 
through  the  other  principal  functions  in  the  same  way,  and  show 
that  the  conditions  of  health  in  all  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  the 
bedside,  and  not  merely  a  dose  ordered,  and  the  patient  left,  quoad 
ultra,  to  his  own  whims. 

"  The  great  classes  of  disease  might  be  shortly  gone  over,  and 
the  applications  of  hygiene  to  their  cure  pointed  out.  This  would 
be  medical  hygiene. 

"  Having  shown  what  man  can  and  ought  to  do  for  himself, 
and  what  the  physician  ought  to  do  for  the  families  and  individuals 
entrusted  to  his  care,  the  lecturer  might  briefly  advert  to  the  duty 
devolving  on  governments  and  communities  with  respect  to  ren- 
dering localities  salubrious,  afibrding  ample  space  near  towns  for 
exercises  and  amusements  in  the  open  air,  removing  nuisances, 
supplying  water,  prohibiting  dirt  and  narrowness  or  crowding  of 
streets,  &c. ;  over  which  individuals  have  no  control. 

"  Hygiene,  according  to  my  view,  really  forms  the  connecting 
link  by  which  all  the  branches  of  professional  knowledge  are 
bound  together,  and  rendered  available  in  promoting  human  health 
and  happiness,  and  in  one  sense  is  consequently  the  most  important 
subject  for  a  course  of  lectures,  although  very  oddly  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  not  been  taught  systematically;  and  I  con- 
sider the  absence  of  the  connecting  principle  as  the  main  cause 
why  medicine  has  advanced  so  slowly,  and  still  assumes  so  little 
of  the  aspect  of  a  certain  science,  notwithstanding  all  the  talent, 
time,  and  labor  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  In  fact,  medicine  has 
no  principles  worthy  of  the  name,  even  at  the  present  day ;  and, 
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as  I  said  formerly,  no  more  striking  proof  can  he  given  of  the 
necessity  of  making  lectures  on  hygiene  imperative  on  students, 
than  the  very  little  value  now  attached  to  preservative  or  pre- 
ventive treatment,  and  to  those  important  auxiliaries  to  recovery 
from  illness  which  it  is  the  province  of  hygiene  to  unfold.  If 
medicine  rested  on  its  proper  foundation  in  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  human  constitution,  there  would  be  no  need  of  argument 
to  convince  any  one  of  the  utility  of  hygiene.  Unless  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  laws  or  conditions  which  regulate  the  healthy 
action  of  the  human  body  considered  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
various  organs  considered  as  component  parts,  how  can  we  lay 
down  consistent  principles  either  for  the  preservation  or  for 
the  recovery  of  health ;  or  for  the  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  man?  Experience,  no  doubt,  teaches  us  many  use- 
ful facts;  but  the  want  of  a  guiding  and  vivifying  principle 
whereby  to  apply  them  robs  them  of  half  their  value,  and  most 
of  their  authority,  as  rules  for  others.  Whereas,  with  such  know- 
ledge to  guide  us,  if  a  child  is  born  with  a  predisposition  to  any 
disease,  we  can  point  out  the  course  of  education  and  mode  of  life 
best  adapted  to  overcome  the  tendency,  and  can  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  an  enlightened  parent,  which,  without  principle  to  guide 
us,  we  should  attempt  in  vain.  If  any  one  possesses  a  peculiar 
talent  or  disposition,  hygiene  shows  him  how  he  may  best  cultivate 
and  enjoy  it  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
constitution.  If  he  is  deficient  in  any  bodily  or  mental  gift,  it 
equally  furnishes  the  best  means  by  which  the  defect  may  be 
lessened  or  compensated.  If  he  is  ill,  by  revealing  to  him  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
upon  his  different  functions,  it  enables  him  to  avoid  what  is  hurt- 
ful, and  to  pursue  whatever  will  promote  his  recovery.  Whereas, 
if  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  human 
body  to  external  agents,  not  only  will  he  run  a  much  greater  risk 
of  inadvertently  losing  his  health,  but  the  lack  of  knowledge  will 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  recovery  from  disease,  by  render- 
ing him  more  liable  heedlessly  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  prescribed  for  him  on  the  faith  of  its  being  carried  into 
practical  effect. 

"  In  a  course  of  hygiene,  I  should  further  introduce  a  notice  of 
the  duties  of  the  physician  towards  his  patients;  because  one 
cause,  both  of  the  frequent  inefficiency  of  medical  aid  and  of  the 
comparatively  low  (and  I  may  say  at  present  falling)  standing  of 
the  profession  in  public  estimation,  arises  from  the  physician 
having  very  imperfect  notions  of  his  own  duties.    In  consequence, 
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his  inadequate  discharge  of  them  places  him  much  below  the  rank 
to  which  the  liberal  exercise  of  such  a  profession  would  carry  him. 
I  should  include  this  subject  in  a  course  of  hygiene,  because  it 
has  no  proper  place  in  any  other  course,  and  because  the  medical 
man  is  or  ought  to  be  the  source  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
beneficial  hygienic  influences  to  which  a  patient  can  be  exposed, 
although  at  present  this  is  little  dreamt  of  by  our  practical  men. 
The  real  concern  of  a  medical  man  ought  to  be  the  procuring 
for  the  family  of  which  he  is  the  adviser  the  highest  health  of 
which  it  is  capable  ;  and  had  the  public,  on  their  side,  a  just  view 
of  the  office  of  a  physician,  they  would  resort  to  him  for  advice  as 
to  their  own  general  management,  and  the  education  and  bringing 
up  of  their  children,  so  as  to  secure  the  soundest  health  for  the 
latter  which  the  constitution  admitted  of.  Does  the  medical  man 
at  present  consider  the  former  object  to  be  among  his  duties,  or 
take  any  steps  to  fulfil  it  ?  And  if  the  public  were  to  apply  for 
advice  of  the  latter  kind,  how  many  medical  men  are  capable  of 
giving  it,  and  founding  it  upon  any  better  ground  than  individual 
opinion  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that,  as  a  general  rule,  medical  men 
attend  only  to  the  particular  sick  member  to  whom  they  are  called 
in ;  and,  so  fiir  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  causes  of  disease 
affecting  the  rest,  never  think  of  laying  down  general  principles 
for  the  future  guidance  even  of  the  one  who  is  ill  ?  They  pre- 
scribe for  him,  and,  having  subdued  the  present  attack,  they  leave 
him  to  providence  or  chance.  Look  into  the  families  of  medical 
men,  and  how  very  rarely  do  you  see  any  one  precaution  exercised, 
or  any  one  advantage  secured,  which  physiology  puts  into  their 
power !  I  have  seen  the  scrofulous  offspring  of  sensible,  well-in- 
formed medical  men  sleeping  with  closed  curtains,  three  or  four 
in  a  small  room,  where  an  empty  one  was  close  at  hand.  I  have 
many  a  time  seen  the  children  of  medical  men  damaged  by  stuffing 
and  indiscriminate  eating,  and  neglect  of  open  air  and  exercise. 
And  if  they  see  no  call  for  taking  charge  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  how  can  they  possibly  take  an  interest  in  the  families  of 
others  ?  The  reason  is  simply,  that  they  have  never  been  taught 
that  such  concern  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  as  professional 
men;  and  they  have  never  been  so  taught,  because  hygiene  has 
been  fancied  to  be  a  thing  which  ooncerns  nobody,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  hypochondriacs  and  old  wives.  If  medical  men  were 
consulted  about  the  general  education,  mode  of  bringing  up,  and 
professions  most  suitable  for  different  constitutions  and  predis- 
positions to  disease,  how  very  few  could  give  rational  advice  !  Is 
this  creditable,  or  calculated  to  raise  the  profession  in  public  esti- 
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mation  ?   Why  cannot  ail  medical  men  give  such  advice  ?    Simply, 
because  they  have  not  been  taught  hygiene. 

"  What  an  influential  part  the  state  of  the  mind  and  general 
mode  of  life  perform  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease  !  and 
yet  how  little  do  medical  men  interest  themselves  in  the  feelings 
or  social  position  of  their  patients,  so  as  to  discover  either  what 
they  feel  or  what  they  suffer !  How  little  pains  are  bestowed  in 
cultivating  confidence  and  affording  sympathy  !  And  yet  how 
powerfully  does  an  unburdened  mind  and  cheerful  reliance  on 
another  contribute  to  recovery  !  Or,  in  other  words,  what  a 
powerful  hygienic  instrument  is  the  physician  himself !  and  yet 
how  few  know  it ! 

"I  need  not  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  physician's  duties;  you 
know  how  to  fill  up  the  picture.  Another  branch  is  the  duties  of 
the  patient  towards  the  medical  adviser ;  but  this  would  concern 
the  public  more  than  the  medical  man,  although  the  latter  also 
ought  to  have  a  clear  view  of  them.  But  suppose  a  physician  thus 
qualified  and  thus  consulted,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  him  to 
make  the  exercise  of  his  profession  a  mere  matter  of  trade  as  it 
would  be  for  the  public  to  rate  him  as  a  mere  trader.  He  would 
necessarily  raise  himself  to  a  high  status,  because  he  loould  display 
high  qualities.  They  may  devise  acts  of  Parliament  to  raise  his 
dignity,  and  put  down  quacks ;  but  it  is  for  the  profession  itself  to 
remedy  the  evil.     In  this.  Parliament  is  powerless. 

"  I  must  now  bring  this  long  letter  to  a  close.  I  have  written 
what  I  think,  because  you  asked  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  would  follow  the  arrangement  sketched  out.  It  is  crude 
and  wants  correction,  but  it  will  suggest  ideas  to  you,  or  at  least 
show  my  willingness  to  be  of  use  in  this  great  cause. 

"EoixBcnGH,  29^/i  November^  1837." 

On  IGth  November,  1841,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  George  Combe, 
then  at  Mannheim,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  follows : — 

"Apropos  of  hygiene — views  of  some  value  thus  have  passed  through 
my  mind,  which  I  could  neither  arrest  nor  elaborate;  and  now  I  fear  the 
day  is  gone  by  even  for  the  attempt.  My  books  contain  many  of  these 
views,  but  not  systematized  sufficiently  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  unre- 
flecting mind.  My  correspondence  with  Sir  J.  Clark,  on  the  course  of  in- 
struction for  medical  students  (paw  of  it  printed  privately  for  the  London 
University  Committee  on  Education),  contains  more  of  them,  and  in  a  more 
explicit  form,  but  still  not  digested.  The  bane  of  medicine,  and  of  medical 
education  at  present  is  its  partial  and  limited  scope,"  &c.  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AND  NEW  ACADEMY  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH.— OPINION  ABOUT  RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  TO  PROFESSORS. — PRACTI- 
CAL COMMENTARY  ON  THAT  OPINION  AFFORDED  BY  DR.  COMBE's  OWN  CON- 
DUCT.— IS  APPOINTED  ONE  OF  THE  PHYSICIANS  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  THE  QUEEN 
IN  SCOTLAND. — EFFECTS  OF  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  PREACHING. — ON  OBEDIENCE 
TO  THE  ORGANIC  LAWS. — LETTER  TO  RICHARD  CARMICHAEL,  ESQ. — VISIT  TO 
BELGIUM  AND  GERMANY. 

The  subject  of  Education,  both  professional  and  general,  en- 
gaged much  of  Dr.  Combe's  attention ;  and  the  following  letter, 
dated  14th  December,  1837,  addressed  to  Sir  James  Clark,  con- 
tains his 

REMARKS    ON    THE    STATE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY,    OF    THE    HIGH 
SCHOOL,  AND    OF   THE    NEW   ACADEMY,    OF   EDINBURGH. 

These  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  as  many  of  the  improvements 
suggested  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Shortly  before  the  date  of 
the  letter,  the  Universities  of  Scotland  had  been  visited  by  royal 
commissioners,  who,  after  making  a  minute  examination  into  the 
condition  and  modes  of  instruction  of  each,  issued  a  valuable  re- 
port, which  was  widely  circulated.  In  reference  to  it,  Dr.  Combe 
writes : — 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  proposed  constitution  for  our  university,  or  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners,  but  have  appHed  for  them,  and  may  probably 
send  an  opinion  soon.  The  professorships  are  truly  in  a  sad  state  ;  and  a 
compulsory  rule  of  retirement,  at  a  given  age,  seems  to  me  indispensable 

for  efficiency.     Think  of  old and  others  sitting  like   incubi  on  our 

college,  checking  the  now  active  zeal  of  our  students.  Only  yesterday  he 
offered  to  '  make  a  bargain  with  them.  If  they  would  give  up  making  a 
noise,  he  would  let  them  out  five  minutes  before  the  hour' !  !  !  and  this,  too, 
in  a  class  for  teaching  the  practice  of  medicine !  Our  town-council  means 
well  in  its  appointments  of  professors,  but  there  are  rarely  three  persons  in 
it  who  are  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves  of  any  man's  fitness:  and  for 
many  years  they  were  led  by  solicitation  and  local  fame,  although  they  are 
now  improving.  If  you  give  the  patronage  to  government,  in  spite  of  fate 
it  is  liable  to  become  a  job.  If  I  could  see  better  patrons  than  the  council, 
I  should  propose,  without  remorse,  to  take  the  charge  from  them.     Appoint- 
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ing  men  advanced  in  life,  and  no  longer  likely  to  go  along  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  time,  is,  I  think,  a  great  error.  Thirty  or  twenty  years  earlier, 
the  same  men  might  have  done  much,  but  at  an  advanced  age  they  look 
for  repose,  and  will  sit  for  years  like  nightmares  on  their  unhappy  pupils. 
A  teacher  ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  active  and  indefatigable,  cheering 
on,  not  wet-blanketing  his  pupils. 

"The  High  School  is  faulty.  Till  within  ten  years  past,  it  negligently 
refrained  from  anything  resembling  improvement,  and  reposed  on  its  past 
fame.  It  taught  Latin  and  a  little  Greek  in  the  hum-drum  way  of  its  an- 
cestors, and  allowed  writing  and  arithmetic  to  be  introduced  in  one  apart- 
ment. In  its  exercises,  it  proposed  questions  for  competition  which  would 
have  puzzled  the  heads  of  our  best  statesmen,  and  carefully  avoided  mo- 
dern knowledge.  Ten  years  ago,  the  New  Academy  gave  it  a  fillip,  by 
improving  classical  teaching,  and  by  bestowing  more  attention  on  longs  and 
shorts,  on  poetry,  and  on  Greek.  Both,  however,  devoted  their  whole  time 
to  droning  over  Latin  and  Greek,  and  taught  nothing  besides.  The  i)ublic 
demanded  an  addition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  restriction  of  the  time 
dedicated  to  classics,  particularly  for  the  hundreds  destined  for  commerce 
and  trade,  and  not  for  professions.  In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  in  my 
brother's  lectures,*  we  called  loudly  for  reform.  They  resisted  all  change. 
Another  institution  (the  Hill  Street  Academy)  started  up,  combining  classics 
with  French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  drawing  (natural  history 
and  chemistry  on  Saturdays),  &c.,  under  Mr.  Cunningham,  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  Watson's  Hospital.  It  succeeded  from  the  first,  and  with  two 
hours  a  day  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  sent  out  equally  good  classical 
scholars  as  its  rivals,  and  with  more  vigorous  minds,  from  their  expansion 
on  other  subjects.  It  soon  reached,  and  now  retains,  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  although  Mr.  C.  hurt  his  health  by  over-exertion,  and 
resigned.  The  High  School  fell  from  -seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  less  than 
four  hundred,  and  the  Academy  in  rather  less  proportion.  The  masters 
raged  against  my  brother  and  the  phrenological  crew,  declared  the  public 
under  a  delusion,  and  themselves  the  most  excellent,  upright,  and  eflicient, 
but  most  injured,  of  men.  At  last  they  quietly  modified  their  system  a 
good  deal,  admitted  French  and  mathematics,  taught  some  useful  knowledge, 
and  history  and  geography  incidentally,  but  with  care;  and  then  published 
an  invitation  to  the  public  to  come  to  their  school,  and  see  how  wrongfully 
they  had  been  abused,  and  how  much  knowledge  tliey  really  taught — as  if 
they  had  done  so  always.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  numbers  are  a 
little  increased.  With  a  splendid  school-house  free  from  rent,  a  public 
status  and  public  patronage,  they  require  no  aid  and  no  endowment;  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  give  any  to  enable  them  to  extinguish  their  private 
competitors,  who  forced  them  to  improve.  Mr.  Cunningham's  institution 
flourishes  with  a  heavy  rent,  and  taxes  superadded.  Let  the  High  School 
improve,  and  it  too  will  flourish. 

"The  Glasgow  High  School  is  a  proof  in  point.  The  pupils  fell  down 
to  three  hundred,  and  the  seminary  seemed  marching  to  ruin.  Two  sensi- 
ble men  remodeled  it,  and  adapted  it  to  the  present  times,  and  now  it  num- 
bers nearly  one  thousand  pupils.  Ask  Mr.  D"Orsey  for  its  history,  and  you 
will  obtain  much  useful  information. 

"  The  New  Academy  sends  forth  able  classical  scholars,  but  it  is  still  too 

*  Lectures  on  Popular  Education,  by  George  Combe.     3d  edition.     1848. 
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narrow  in  its  scope.  It  is  proved  by  Mr.  Cunningham's  experience,  that 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  devoted  to  classics,  and  the  rest  occupied  with 
learning  positive  ideas,  invigorates  the  mind  more,  and  protkices  faster  pro- 
gress even  in  classics,  than  the  old  method  of  giving  the  whole  time  to  the 
latter  alone ;  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so. 

"  One  word  on  medical  education.  I  am  convinced  more  and  more  that 
it  is  too  hurried.  How  can  so  many  new  subjects  be  mastered  and  digested 
in  four  years,  and  by  a  mind  still  immature'?  The  greatest  improvement 
remains  behind.  Instead  of  crowding  the  curriculum,  the  time  mnst  be 
extended.  If  a  young  man  began  his  studies  even  at  seventeen,  can  we 
say  that  at  twenty-three  he  will  be  too  late  to  enter  into  practice?  Is  his 
mind  even  then  matured,  and  his  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  mankind 
such  as  to  give  full  confidence  to  his  patients  1  I  passed  Surgeons'  Hall  at 
nineteen  and  a  quarter  years,  and  thought  myself  late ;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  I  have  felt  the  conviction  every  day  increase,  that  I  should 
have  been  in  excellent  time  had  I  then  been  in  my  first  year  of  study." 

These  observations  were  correct  at  the  time  thej  were  made, 
twelve  years  ago  j  but  changes  have  since  taken  place.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's seminary  exists  in  other  hands,  and  retains  a  large 
number  of  pupils;  while  the  High  School  is  improved.  The 
radical  defect  of  the  latter,  however,  consists  in  its  want  of  a  sound 
and  self-consistent  organism  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Latin  grammar  school,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  age,  other  subjects  have  been  added — not  interwoven 
into  the  system,  but  superadded,  like  patches  on  an  old  garment. 
Thus,  the  study  of  Greek,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  writing,  Grer- 
man,  French,  and  physical  science,  and  the  practice  of  gymnastics 
have  been  introduced ;  but  instead  of  being  arranged  as  integral 
parts  of  the  system  of  instruction,  the  prosecution  or  omission  of 
each  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pupils  or  their  parents,  who, 
in  many  instances,  are  ill  qualified  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
the  different  elements  of  education.  The  prospect  of  a 'remedy 
for  this  radical  defect  appears  to  be  still  very  distant,  partly  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  teachers,  who  seem  to  conceive 
that  their  interests  would  be  affected  by  a  change ;  and  partly 
owing  to  the  spirit  reigning  among  the  patrons  of  the  school  (the 
Magistrates  and  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh),  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  school  should  be  essentially,  if  not  exclusively,  a  classical 
seminary.  This  was  made  apparent  recently,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  physical  science  was  proposed  by  the  present  enlightened 
rector  of  the  school.  Dr.  Schmitz.  His  suggestion  was  feebly  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  patrons;  and,  when  at  last  adopted, 
it  was  carried  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  the  least 
possible  advantage  to  the  pupils.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  system  seems  hopeless,  until  a  great  ad- 
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vance  shall  take  place  in  public  intelligence  on  the  subject  of 
education ;  meantime  such  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  as  the  existing  arrangements 

will  allow. 

Latin  and  Greek  are  still  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction; 
but  they  are  taught  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  form  critical 
scholars  as  to  train  the  young  men  to  habits  of  correct  and  inde- 
pendent thinking.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  not  to  take  any- 
thing cognizable  by  observation  and  reason  on  trust,  but  to  inquire 
into  every  subject,  and,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
to  adhere  to  that  which  recommends  itself  to  their  minds  as  good, 
right,  or  true.  Recently,  also,  the  study  of  history  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  that  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modern 
times ;  and  the  subject  is  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
history  of  one  period  or  nation  illustrate  that  of  another.  This  is 
an  important  improvement;  for,  in  studying  history,  nothing 
should  be  regarded  as  dead.  Every  portion  of  it  is  full  of  life ; 
and  the  thousand  links  that  connect  the  past  with  the  present  are 
just  so  many  portions  of  a  great  chain  of  causation  of  which  our 
actual  condition  is  the  practical  result.  In  this  study,  moreover, 
due  importance  is  now  attached  to  the  development  of  political, 
social,  and  moral  principles,  deducible  from  the  history  of  nations 
and  individuals ;  and  thus  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  enlarged. 

We  have  seen  evidence  in  the  present  work  (page  31)  how  sadly 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  literature  was  formerly 
neglected  in  the  High  School.  During  the  last  two  years.  Dr. 
Schmitz  has  introduced  into  his  own  classes  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical development,  and  of  the  philosophical  principles  and  laws 
of  the  English  language,  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  and 
essays  on  this  important  subject. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  patrons  have  likewise  recently  intro- 
duced the  study  of  the  elements  of  science ;  but  instead  of  incor- 
porating it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  and 
appointing  a  competent  master  to  teach  it,  they  have  engaged  two 
unconnected  lecturers,  one  of  whom  lectures  only  for  an  hour  in 
the  week.  This  is  a  very  imperfect  arrangement ;  for  the  time  de- 
voted to  science  is  too  limited,  and  moreover,  lectures,  even  ac- 
companied by  examinations,  are  not  the  mode  of  instruction  suited 
to  young  minds.  The  teacher  should  come  down  to  the  capacity 
of  his  pupils,  and  put  himself  in  as  close  a  contact  as  possible 
with  their  faculties.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  his  resort- 
ing to  the  most  familiar  expositions  of  the  truths  he  desires  to 
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communicate;  and,  as  it  were,  entering  into  familiar  conversation 
with  them. 

Justice  requires  me  to  add  that  these  improvements  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  present  rector,  Dr.  Schmitz,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  trained  under  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  His  ap- 
pointment to  that  ofl&ce  was  highly  creditable  to  the  patrons ;  but 
they  lose  the  best  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  his 
intelligence  and  experience,  by  refusing  to  sanction  necessary 
reforms  of  the  constitution  of  the  school,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
curriculum  of  instruction  calculated  to  place  it  in  harmony  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  age. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  James  Clark,  dated  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  Dr.  Combe  states  his  opinion  about 

RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  TO  PROFESSORS. 

"  I  am  averse  to  the  system  of  retiring  pensions.  They  are  against  the 
order  of  nature,  and  lead  to  many  more  evils  than  they  cure.  Without  them 
individual  cases  of  hardship  and  distress  occur,  but  with  them  come  many 
evils,  both  of  improvidence  and  negligence  during  the  active  period  of  Ufe. 
Pay  a  man  well  for  what  he  does,  but  leave  his  own  futurity  to  his  own 
care.  The  latter  is  that  which  everywhere  prevails  in  ordinary  society, 
and  thence  springs  much  of  tlie  active  industry  and  provident  care,  and 
well-doing,  which  one  meets  with  in  the  world.  If  a  physician  becomes 
old  and  useless,  his  patients  provide  no  retiring  allowance  for  him,  nor  do 
they  consider  themselves  '  thirled' «o/e«ies  volentes  to  his  mill.  The  same 
holds  with  the  lawyer,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  and  the  shopkeeper.  Then 
why  make  a  professor  an  exception — him  who  has  had  the  advantage  over 
them  of  a  certain  income?  No  doubt,  a  professor  might  break  down  with 
bad  health  and  lose  his  income.  That  would  be  a  sad  misfortune /or  him  ; 
but  what  class  of  society  is  exempt  from  the  fate  of  humanity?  Take  my 
own  case.  I  started  in  1822-3,  with  an  income  of  about  £5U  the  first  year, 
which,  in  1830-1,  had  risen  beyond  £700,  and  had  I  kept  well,  would,  I 
believe,  have  been  now  nearer  £l500.  Bad  health  came:  instead  of  re- 
ceiving £700,  I  received  nothing  for  two  years,  and  expended  within  £200 
or  £300  of  all  I  possessed  in  regaining  some  share  of  health.  In  one  sense 
this  was  hard ;  but  what  right  had  I  to  complain,  or  to  ask  a  retiring  pen- 
sion from  my  patients  7  How  many  around  me  in  all  professions  run  the 
same  course  !" 

On  5th  June,  1849,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  adopted  a 
plan  for  providing  a  superannuation  fund  for  the  various  officers 
in  their  employment,  which  promises  to  be  equally  simple  and 
effectual.  They  resolved,  that  in  all  future  appointments  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  insurance  of  "  a  sum  of  money  on 
the  life  of  each  officer  in  the  city's  establishment,  payable  at 
death,  or,  at  all  events,  at  sixty  years  of  age  j   so   that,  in  the 
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event  of  any  officer  surviving  that  age,  and  becoming  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  the  sum  so  insured  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  life  annuity  or  superannuated  allowance,  payable  to 
or  for  behoof  of  such  officer/'  The  city  contributes  a  sum  to- 
wards the  payment  of  the  premium  of  insurance,  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  salaries  of  all  officers  admitted  to  the 
scheme,  each  officer  contributing  the  difference  between  that  per- 
centage and  the  amount  of  the  premium,  which  contribution  is 
retained  from  his  salary  quarterly.  The  whole  policies  are  made 
payable  to  the  city-chamberlain  for  the  time  being,  and  are  not 
attachable  by  the  creditors  nor  arc  they  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  officer  in  any  way  whatever.  When  an  officer  attains  sixty 
years  of  age,  if  he  be  still  fit  for  duty,  the  sum  insured  is  invested 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  name  of  the  chamberlain,  and  the 
interest  is  paid  to  the  officer.  When  he  becomes  unfit  for  duty, 
at,  or  subsequently  to  sixty,  the  sum  insured  is  applied  in  pur- 
chasing an  alimentary  annuity  for  him,  which  is  not  attachable 
by  his  creditors  or  assignable  by  himself.  When  he  dies  before 
sixty,  the  sum  insured  "shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as 
in  the  circumstances  of  each  case  may  be  deemed  proper,  but  so 
that  the  magistrates  and  council  shall  have  no  further  charge  of 
the  proceeds ;  due  regard  being  always  had  to  any  desire,  in  this 
respect,  which  may  be  expressed  in  any  writing  left  by  any  de- 
ceased officer."  This  regulation  does  not  extend  to  the  professors, 
teachers,  and  clergymen  appointed  to  their  offices  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council ;  but  the  principle  of  requiring  each  of  these 
public  servants  to  insure  a  sum  on  his  own  life  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  retiring  allowance  for  him  at  sixty  years  of  age,  appears 
equitable  to  the  individual,  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

The  following  letter,  dated  6th  January,  1838,  addressed  to  an 
eminent  publisher,  afi"ords  a  commentary  on  the  maxim  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  provide  for 
himself.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  pro- 
bably considered  that  the  increased  sales  consequent  on  lowness  of 
price  would  render  a  book  actually  more  profitable  to  the  author 
than  it  would  prove  if  sold  at  a  higher  rate ;  and  although  Dr. 
Combe  controverts  this  view  in  reference  to  his  own  work,  it  is  a 
point  fairly  open  to  difference  of  opinion  : — 

"You  again  allude  to  my  writing  for  your  series  of ,  and  to  this 

request  I  again  reply. 

"  First,  That  I  can  write  \^'ell  and  comfortably  only  when  following  the 
dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  unfettered  by  any  plan  or  wishes  of  another. 
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"  Setondly^  That  de  facto  my  plan  will  be  more  comprehensive,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  extensive,  than  that  contemplated  by  you  ;  and,  therefore, 
not  what  your  series  requires.     And, 

"  Thirdly,  That  from  the  low  price  at  which  your  series  is  sold,  you  can- 
not afford  to  remunerate  me  at  the  same  rate  as  the  public  will,  supposing 
that  I  successfully  execute  my  plan  ;  and  that  if  I  am  right  in  this  conclu- 
sion, the  giving  my  treatise  to  you  for  publication  would  be,  not  simply  a 
benevolent  exertion  for  the  public  good,  but  in  reality  a  contribution  on  my 
part  to  the  public  of  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  as  I  can  honestly 
gain  by  publishing  it  myself,  over  what  you  can  allow  me. 

"Now,  if  I  know  myself,  T  have  written,  and  still  write,  habitually  under 
a  strong  desire  to  be  useful  to  my  kind  ;  but,  considering  that  uncertain 
health  cuts  me  off  from  the  emoluments  of  ordinary  practice,  that  the  same 

cause  cut   me   off  from   a  fixed  income  of hundred  pounds  a  year, 

attended  by  very  little  outlay  and  a  positive  prospect  of  honorable  advance- 
ment, if  not  distinction  ;  and  that  (although  now  by  care  comparatively  well) 
I  cannot  count  on  useful  activity  for  even  a  single  month,  or  week,  or  day, 
and  consequently  may  be  thrown  back  at  any  time  upon  such  pecuniary 
resources  as  I  have  already  secured — I  think  you  will  admit  that,  while 
bound  to  be  benevolent,  I  am  not  less  bound  to  advance  my  own  interests 
by  every  legitimate  means,  and.  consequently,  to  make  the  most  I  can  of 
my  writings  before  giving  place  to  public  considerations  alone. 

"  My  view  of  the  matter  is  simply  this.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
mothers  and  parents  who  have  both  the  desire  and  the  means  to  purchase 
a  good  book  of  this  kind  even  at  4s.  or  5s.;  and  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but 
the  reverse,  in  supplying  such  a  class  of  readers,  before  bringing  it  to  the 
level  of  a  poorer  order.  Had  I  followed  your  advice,  for  example,  and 
brought  out  a  2s.  edition  of  my  physiology  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition,  do 
you  think  that  I  should  have  derived  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  from 
the  sale  of  the  five  thousand  copies  since  taken  up  at  7s.  6d.  ?  especially 
when  you  add  to  this  that  I  have  still  the  cheap  field  in  reserve ?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  gained  more  by  the  7s.  6d.  edition,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  sum  lost  by  resorting  at  that  time  to  the  2s.  one  would  have 
been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  substantial  contribution  of  £100,  £200, 
or  some  other  sum,  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  to  the  public,  which,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  would  be  better  proportioned  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  means 
than  to  mine? 

"From  these  considerations,  you  will,  I  trust,  perceive  that  it  is  from  no 
backwardness  to  assist  you  in  a  most  excellent  undertaking,  and  from  no 
undue  selfishness,  that  I  would  probably  decline  your  proposal,  even  if  I 
could  fulfil  your  wishes  more  easily  than  I  know  to  be  possible  for  me. 
Your  liberality  I  never  doubt;  but  even  were  the  other  difficulty  removed, 
you  coidd  not  afford  the  same  remuneration  on  a  very  cheap  book,  which  I 
may.  if  successful,  obtain  from  one  of  an  ordinary  price." 

In  Marcli,  1838,  Dr.  Combe  was  appointed  one  of  the  Physi- 
cians Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  an  office  of  honor, 
but  without  duties  or  emolument. 

On  pages  35  and  36,  he  describes  the  effect  which  the  stern 
Calvinistic  doctrines  in  which  he  was  educated  produced  on  his 
22 
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mind  in  youth;  and  the  following  letter,  dated  12th  March,  1838, 
addressed  to  a  sincerely  religious  lady,  indicates  his  mature  views 
on  the  same  subject : — 

"I  cannot  resist  sending  for  your  perusal  an  American  paper,  forwarded 
to  me  by  my  brother  William,  and  containing  'A  Sermon,'  which  delights 
me  by  its  pure,  and  comprehensive,  and  directly  practical  spirit.  It  em- 
braces man's  tvhole  nature,  such  as  God  has  made  it,  instead  of  inculcating 
the  extravagant  activity  of  merely  two  or  three  feelings.  Its  views  are 
those  of  phrenology  throughout,  and  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  I  have 
seen  it  effectively  applied.  It  interests  me  farther  as  bearing  upon  a  point 
I  formerly  discussed  with  you — the  superiority  of  eliciting  good  by  direct 
appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  leaving  the  propensities 
with  as  little  undue  stimulus  as  possible.  The  description  in  the  sermon 
of  the  inadequacy  of  fear  and  other  inferior  passions  to  serve  as  practical 
motives  to  goodness,  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  excellent,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  describe  the  pain  I  have  suffered  in  listening  to  such  denunciations 
from  the  pulpit  as  it  condemns.  I  confess  that  ultimately  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sit  and  hear   even  Dr. ,  without,  not  only   pain,  but  positive 

moral  injury;  while  I  could  not  but  feel  how  deeply  attractive  and  bene- 
ficial his  influence  might  have  been  had  he  directed  his  preaching  to  elevate 
and  purify,  rather  than  larther  to  degrade  human  nature.  That  the  very 
best  of  mankind  are  sinful  creatures,  is  too  true ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  the 
creatures  and  children  of  a  beneficent  God,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if 
blasphemy  or  sacrilege  were  uttered  when  the  work  of  His  hands  and 
mind  is  reviled  as  irretrievably  wicked." 

In  April,  1838,  Dr.  Combe  was  consulted  by  a  lady  residing 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  about  her  health,  and  recom- 
mended to  her  a  strict  and  persevering  observance  of  the  laws 
of  hygiene  applicable  to  her  case.  She  misunderstood  his  mean- 
ing, and  wrote  to  him  stating  objections.  This  led  him  to  address 
to  her  a  letter,  dated  3d  May,  1838, 

ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  ORGANIC  LAWS. 

"In  your  remarks  on  my  statement,  that  the  highest  health  will  always 
be  on  the  side  of  those  who  most  rigidly  fulfil  the  organic  laws,  you  omit 
two  very  important  and  significant  words,  viz.,  '  cceleris  paribus,^  i,  e.,  '  all 
other  circumstances  being  eqiiaV  To  test  the  proposition,  you  must  suppose 
another  person  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  with  your  own,  similar 
in  constitution  and  in  health ;  and  while  you  obey,  let  her  disobey  the 
organic  laws.  My  assertion  is,  that  then  you,  and  not  she,  would  enjoy  the 
highest  health.  I  never  meant  that  the  at  best  imperfect  obedience  which 
man  can  yield  will  insure  absolute  health  under  all  circumstances  of  con- 
stitution, &c.  You  yourself  are  an  example  of  an  infirmity  of  constitution 
from  a  period  of  life  too  early  to  have  been  the  result  of  intentional  dis- 
obedience on  your  own  part.  You  have  apparently  inherited  (not  disease, 
as  you  say,  but)  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  constitution,  which  makes  the  hurt- 
ful agency  of  external  influences  more  than  usually  great,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, would  render  the  attainment  of  absolute  liealth,  by  any  obedience, 
more  than  usually  difiicult;  but,  on  consideration,  you  must  perceive  that 
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this  constitutes  no  real  exception.  I  have  seen  cases  more  or  less  analogous 
to  yours;  but  in  all  of  tliem  I  could,  after  full  examination,  trace  a  cause 
for  the  delicacy  either  in  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  parents,  their 
temporary  state  of  health  after  marriage,  great  anxiety  suffered  by  the 
mother  during  pregnancy,  mismanagement,  or  some  other  circumstance 
after  birth,  which  fully  explained  the  infirm  health  of  the  child.  In  such 
cases,  even  the  most  enlightened  obedience  may  fail  to  secure  future  health 
for  the  person;  but  it  will  unquestionably  secure  a  larger  share  of  it  than  if 
the  laws  be  neglected.  Besides,  I  see  every  day  more  reason  to  confide  in 
the  advantages  of  persevering  obedience,  even  in  apparently  discouraging 
cases,  as  the  result  is  slow  but  sure  improvement.  Of  this  I  can  also  speak 
from  personal  experience,  in  being  now  not  only  alive,  but  in  the  possession 
of  a  degree  of  health,  not  robust,  certainly,  but  sufficient  to  aflbrd  me  much 
enjoyment,  and  to  allow  me  to  lead  a  life  of  some  usefulness  at  least. 

"I  notice  your  misconception  of  the  proposition  at  so  much  length,  that 
you  may  not,  by  an  erroneous  estimate  of  it,  be  discouraged  from  attending 
to  circumstances  which  may  really  be  influential  for  your  improvement." 

On  the  13th  May,  1838,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  the  late  Mr. 
Eichard  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  expressing  his  high  appreciation 
of  an  essay  which  that  gentleman  had  just  published  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal  on  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  cases,  and  on  the 
origin  of  gall-stones.  The  greater  portion  of  the  letter  is  too 
technical  for  general  readers,  but  its  conclusion  is  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  Your  theory  of  the  origin  of  gall-stones  is  very  ingenious,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  apparently  correct.  At  least,  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  it ; 
and  I  value  it  as  leading  to  efficient  prevention.  Indeed,  the  whole  scope 
of  your  essay  delights  me,  from  the  just  weight  you  attach  to  the  organic 
laws,  and  the  able  way  in  which  you  inculcate  them.  Were  they  more 
kept  in  view  as  foundations  for  observation  and  reasoning,  medicine  would 
become  at  once  more  philosophic,  certain,  and  efficient.  My  faith  in  the 
power  of  nature,  duly  aided  by  the  physician,  is  very  great;  and  I  never 
see  any  one  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  regardless  of  her  wishes, 
without  pain  and  compassion. 

"Had  not  the  over-exhaustion,  from  unremitting  exertion  of  your  nervous 
system  and  brain,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  subsequent  sciatica  and  diges- 
tive derangement?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  had,  by  directly  impairing  the 
nervous  health.  Had  the  brain  been  less  severely  taxed,  probably  you 
might  have  escaped  with  only  digestive  disorder  and  gall-stones,  and  struck 
off  the  sciatica  from  the  list  of  penalties.     What  do  you  think?" 

The  second  paragraph  refers  to  a  severe  attack  of  sciatica  under 
which  Mr.  Carmichael  suffered  for  many  months,  and  from  which 
he  ultimately  recovered  by  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Barege,  and  by 
passing  the  subsequent  winter  in  Italy,  where  he  aiforded  the 
valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  Combe,  mentioned  on  page  165.* 

*  It  is  painful  to  record  the  death  of  this  most  skilful  practitioner  and  esti- 
mable man,  which  happened  on  9th  June,  1849,  while  this  work  was  in  the 
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Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Dr.  Combe  revisited 
Belgium;  and,  writing  from  Cologne  on  13th  June,  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Siddons,  he  says  : — 

"  By  some  means  or  other,  I  was  about  the  busiest  man  in  Brussels  during 
my  stay  there,  and  had  no  leisure  to  think  either  about  home,  absent 
friends,  or  anything  else.  Much  as  I  like  to  know  what  is  doing  in  the 
world,  I  have  only  once  seen  the  English  papers  since  I  left  London,  and 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  England  is  still  an  island  or  a  continent.  Do  not, 
however,  ask  too  narrowly  what  I  was  about,  for  I  can  scarcely  tell. 
Every  day  I  went  to  see  the  royal  family  at  Laeken,  and  spent  from  two 
to  three  hours  visiting  one  after  the  other,  and  then  reporting  to  and  end- 
ing with  the  king.  On  my  return,  I  had  either  old  friends  to  call  for,  old 
patients  to  visit  who  were  wanting  new  advice,  or  new  friends  to  receive, 
or  business  calls  to  make  on  the  king's  physician  and  secretary;  and  then 
in  the  evening  to  dine  at  the  palace  table,  and,  perhaps,  go  afterwards  to 
the  opera. 

What  a  noble  river  is  the  Rhine,  gliding  noiselessly  by  in  one  mighty 
flood,  like  time  flowing  on  to  eternity  !  I  cannot  look  upon  it  from  my 
window  without  going  back,  in  thought,  to  the  changeableness  of  man  and 
to  its  unchangeableness.  The  Romans  saw  it  many  centuries  ago  as  I  now 
see  it,  and  where  are  they — they  who  thought  the  world  their  own  1 
Generations  yet  unborn  will  look  upon  it  in  their  turn,  and  cover  its  waters 
with  their  thousand  barks,  when  we,  the  mighty  we  of  to  day  shall  lie  for- 
gotten as  if  we  had  never  been.  Such  is  time — such  the  day  and  the  hour 
in  which  we  live  or  die;  and  yet  how  we  bustle  about  its  minor  interests 
and  selfish  comforts,  as  if  we  were  to  occupy  our  posts  forages!  The 
world,  however,  is  not  all  filled  with  small  and  selfish  cares,  but,  as  it 
moves  on,  every  day  brings  its  own  changes  and  its  own  improvements, 
both  in  man  and  in  machinery;  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  what  Ctesav 
would  have  thought  had  he  seen  steamboats  ploughing  that  noble  river. 
But  the  shades  of  evening  fall  apace,  and  the  eye  wanders  to  the  mellowed 
and  checkered  landscape,  now  clearing  up  after  the  rain ;  so  here  I  pause. 

'■^Bonn,  \Ath  June. — The  evening  is  splendid,  and  the  face  of  nature  luxu- 
riant and  fresh  as  at  summer  dawn.  In  wandering  out  towards  the  coun- 
try, a  lovelier  scene  could  scarcely  meet  the  eye;  and  as  every  path  swarms 
with  its  gayly-dressed  crowds  (being  the  fete  Dieu),  the  world  and  man- 
kind seem  for  once  so  much  in  harmony  that  the  spirit  rejoices  as  it  sur- 
veys them  both.  I  have  seen  comparatively  nothing  of  the  Rhine,  and 
was  told  it  would  disappoint  me.  Were  I  to  turn  home  to  morrow,  I 
should  still  say  it  had  not  disappointed  me,  but  surpassed  what  I  expected. 
It  recalls,  like  an  occurrence  of  yesterday,  a  truly  pathetic  scene   which 

press.  He  not  merely  possessed  a  first  rate  talent  of  diagnosis,  but  was  an 
original  thinker,  and  successfully  penetrated  into  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  observed.  He  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  explain  the  true 
theory  of  the  origin  of  scrofula,  and  his  essay,  alluded  toby  Dr.  Combe,  is  also 
distinguished  by  originality  of  thought.  His  dispositions  were  as  kind  and 
generous  as  his  intellect  was  penetrating  and  capacious.  He  mentioned  to  me 
in  conversation  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  attack  of  sciatica  was 
the  consequence  of  over-exertion  of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  too  long  inter- 
vals of  fasting  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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marked  the  first  day  of  my  entrance  into  Switzerland  nineteen  years  ago — 
the  parting  salute  and  song  dying  on  the  gale  of  three  hundred  Swiss  emi- 
grants leaving  their  country  for  the  Brazils,  in  one  of  the  finest  days  that 
ever  shone,  and  floating  down  the  stream  till  they  vanished  from  sight — an 
emblem  of  their  after  fate.  But  I  must  not  become  sentimental  in  my  old 
age,  and,  therefore,  change  the  subject. 

"  We  witnessed  to-day  iri  Cologne  a  very  large  procession  in  honor  of  the 
fele  Dieu.  tlie  music  and  attributes  of  which  must  have  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  young  minds  engaged  in  it,  but  which  I  felt  as  almost  sicken- 
ing, from  its  gross  superstition  and  approach  to  blasphemy.  We  had  after- 
wards a  very  agreeable  drive  up  to  Bonn,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past 
three.  Having  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  Princes  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who 
are  studying  here,  and  whom  the  king  wished  me  to  see,  I  went  forthwith 
to  call ;  but  it  being  afcsta,  they  were  unfortunately  in  the  country.  In  the 
morning,  however,  I  shall  see  them  between  seven  and  eight,  before  I 
leave  for  Coblentz.  1  next  called  for  Mr.  Wyse's  family,  but  missed  them 
also.     I  met  him  in  London,  when  he  begged  me  to  see  them. 

"My  excursion  so  far  has  been  fortunate  and  pleasant.  Nothing  could 
be  more  kind  than  the  reception  given  me  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  both  their  majesties  and  of  the  two  princes, 
and  was  much  gratified  with  all.  The  good  queen  quite  overwhelmed 
me  the  last  two  or  three  times  I  went,  by  expressing  how  grateful  she  felt 
for  my  kindness  and  interest  in  them,  and  hoping  I  would  not  forget  them ; 
nor,  in  truth,  was  the  king  less  unreservetl  or  less  warm:  after  telling  me  that 
my  opinions  gave  him  great  comfort,  because  he  had  confidence  in  them, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  return,  as  he  could  not  aflford  to  lose  his 
hold  of  me;  calling  me,  as  he  said  so  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
'  Signor  Dottore  mio.'  I  mention  all  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  Ixjast,  but  as 
traits  which  I  conceive  highly  amiable  in  them. 

"  One  day  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  the  king  about  the 
treatment  of  criminals  and  the  causes  of  crime,  apropos  to  my  opinion  of 
the  penitentiary  at  Ghent,  which  I  had  gone  to  see.  It  contains  twelve 
hundred  prisoners;  and  I  told  him  I  had  been  struck  much  more  than  in 
any  other  prison  with  the  miserably  low  and  contracted  foreheads,  and  de- 
fective organization,  of  a  large  proportion  of  them,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  very  low  intelligence;  and  1  pointed  out  the  relation  of  this  fact  to  the 
origin  of  crime.  It  was  a  subject  he  had  evidently  considered  maturely, 
and  he  regretted  that  legislators  so  frequently  made  laws  for  facts,  without 
regard  either  to  their  external  causes  or  to  their  internal  sources  in  human 
nature.  He  is  evidently  more  and  more  liked  by  the  Belgians;  and  I  met 
some  Orange  people,  who  concur  now  in  the  almost  universal  impression 
in  Belgium  that  he  has  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  carried  them  to 
great  prosperity  by  his  prudence,  uprightness,  and  conciliating  spirit, 

"  15th,  Coblentz. — Here  we  are,  after  a  delightful  journey,  in  a  lovely  day, 
closed  by  magnificent  flashes  of  lightning,  which  play  upon  the  rivers  and 
hills  as  I  write,  and  give  sublimity  to  the  beautiful.  I  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  princes  this  rnorning,  who  expressed  regret  that  I  did  not 
arrive  early  yesterday  that  I  might  have  accompanied  them  on  an  excur- 
sion with  a  party  to  the  Drachenfels,  which  turned  out  very  pleasant. 
They  asked  me  to  spend  the  day;  but  as  I  could  not,  they  gave  me  much 

22* 
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excellent  counsel  about  making  the  most  of  my  time,  and  even  about  good 
and  bad  inns,  and  were  altogether  very  kind." 

In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  ISth  July,  1838,  addressed  to 
G-eorge  Combe,  then  at  Coul,  Dr.  Combe,  after  giving  some  details 
of  his  visit  to  the  royal  family  at  Brussels,  and  to  the  Princes  of 
Coburg  at  Bonn,  adds — 

"Of  course,  it  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  treated  with  so  much 
condescension  and  goodness;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  at  least  half  of  the 
pleasure  arose  from  finding  the  better  feehngs  of  our  nature  thus  exhibiting 
themselves  unchecked  by  station,  or  the  powerful  misleading  influences  to 
which  such  rank  is  inevitably  and  constantly  exposed.  The  favorable 
impression  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  me  on  their  majesties 
arose,  I  believe,  from  their  recognizing  the  interest  which  I  felt  in  them- 
selves and  their  children  as  individuals,  apart  from  their  station,  and  from 
speaking  honestly  what  I  thought.  My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  subject 
that,  in  my  earnestness  to  make  the  desired  impression,  I  often  forgot  the 
accidental  adjunct  of  rank.  Of  course,  I  always  spoke  Math  great  respect, 
because  I  felt  it;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  I  often  forgot  the  formal  phrases 
in  which,  in  a  court,  respect  is  clothed.  My  visit  was  one  of  great 
pleasure,  and  I  hope  of  some  usefulness  also,  as  I  was  in  great  vigor  of 
mind  and  body." 

He  mentions  that  he  prolonged  his  excursion  to  Ems,  Wies- 
baden, Mentz,  and  Heidelberg;  and  thence  to  Cassel,  Hanover, 
and  Bremen,  where  he  remained  some  days  with  his  esteemed 
friend  Dr.  Hirschfeld.  He  took  a  steam-ship  from  Hamburgh  to 
Leith,  where  he  arrived  safely,  but,  as  usual  with  him,  after  a 
tedious  and  disagreeable  voyage. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Maconochie,  dated  19th  November,  1839,  he 
writes : — 

"  I  attended  Prince  Albert  (of  whom  the  newspapers  speak  so  much), 
and  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  when  resident  in  IBrussels,  and  re- 
ceived three  beautiful  diamond  studs  from  them  at  parting.  Prince  Albert 
is  a  frank,  generous-minded,  and  handsome  young  man." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

LETTER  BY  DR.  CO.AIEE  TO  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  MEDICAL  EDI/CATION. 

^  The  following  letter,  dated  London,  22d  November,  1849,  from 
Sir  James  Clark  to  George  Combe,  explains  the  circumstances 
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which  led  Dr.  Combe  to  address  Sir  James  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal education. 

"  I  quite  approve  of  your  publishing,  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Combe's  life,  his  admirable  letter  on  medical  education.  It  was 
addressed  to  me  while  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London  was 
occupied  in  considering  a  course  of  study  for  the  graduates  of  that 
university.  The  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  before  finally 
deciding  upon  the  amount  of  general  and  professional  instruction 
and  course  of  study  to  be  required  of  the  bachelors  and  doctors  of 
medicine,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  their  medical 
brethren.  With  this  view,  as  chairman  of  the  medical  committee 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  draw  up  a  medical  curriculum,  I  applied 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this 
country.  Among  the  valuable  suggestions  which  we  received, 
your  brother's  letter  was  conspicuous  for  the  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive views  which  it  contained.  He  had  evidently  thought 
much  and  deeply  on  the  subject ;  and  the  publication  of  his  ma- 
tured opinion,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  public  as  a 
sound  system  of  medical  education,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest 
utility.  The  medical  student  cannot  have  a  better  guide  during 
the  progress  of  his  studies  than  this  letter ;  and  I  may  add  that 
it  would  be  well  if  every  teacher  of  medicine  would  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  enlightened  views,  on  the  principles  upon 
which  medical  education  should  be  conducted,  contained  in  it.^' 

The  letter  and  twenty-one  others  were  printed  for  the  use  of 
"  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine"  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, charged  with  preparing  a  report  on  an  improved  curriculum 
for  that  institution,  but  it  was  never  published;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  recommendation  of  Sir  James 
Clark,  will  appear  satisfactory  reasons  for  introducing  it  into  the 
present  work. 

"Edinbuugh,  November  2,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Sir  James — Having  now  carefully  considered  the 
^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  granting  Degrees  in  Medicine,'  I  proceed,  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of 
the  course  of  education  there  recommended,  is  to  determine  clearly, 
and  never  to  lose  sight  of,  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed ;  be- 
cause very  diiferent  opinions  will  necessarily  be  formed  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  which  each  entertains  of  the  purposes  which 
the  committee  had  in  view. 
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"  If  the  object  of  the  committee  is  to  devise  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion by  which  young  men  may  be  fitted  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  for  becoming  mere  traders  in  medicine  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  then  the  course  of  study  sketched  in  the  report  is  undoubtedly 
far  too  extensive  and  scientific;  whereas  if  it  is  wished,  as  I  take 
for  granted  it  is,  to  secure  for  the  student  such  a  kind  and  amount 
of  education  as  shall  best  qualify  him  for  the  enlightened  and 
faithful  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  difficult  profession,  and  raise  him 
to  that  status  and  influence  in  society  which  high  scientific  attain- 
ments and  gentlemanly  feelings  and  conduct  must  ever  command, 
and  which  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  all  that  medical  men  should 
enjoy,  then  I  confess  my  inability  to  fix  upon  any  part  of  the  pro- 
posed curriculum  which  could  with  propriety  be  dispensed  with. 

"Admitting,  then,  the  desirableness  of  such  a  comprehensive 
and  liberal  scheme  of  education  as  that  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  next  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  whole  of 
it  can  be  efficiently  gone  through  by  young  men  of  average  mental 
capacities  within  the  period  assigned  to  it,  viz.,  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  But  in  reality  this  question  merges  in  one  of  still 
greater  consequence,  which  is  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  to  which  I  would  therefore  direct  special  attention, 
viz.,  Is  the  preliminary  and  professional  education  required  by  the 
proposed  curriculum  calculated  to  fit  the  student  for  becoming  in 
due  time  an  enlightened  and  efficient  practitioner,  and  would  his 
fitness  and  efficiency  be  impaired  were  any  portion  of  it  omitted  ? 
If  on  both  points  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  public,  whose  health  and  lives  are  at  stake, 
as  well  as  to  the  future  practitioner  himself,  that  the  ichde  of  that 
education  ought  to  be  gone  through,  whatever  number  of  years  it 
may  occupy;  and  that  it  would  be  a  wretched  and  culpable  economy, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  should  seek  to  curtail  the  time 
at  the  expense  of  the  practitioner's  qualifications.  If  any  law  of 
nature  or  unrepealable  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  existed, 
rendering  it  obligatory  on  all  medical  students  to  complete  their 
preliminary  education  before  their  eighteenth,  and  their  profes- 
sional before  their  twenty-second  year,  it  would  be  a  valid  ground 
for  urging  that  the  proposed  course  of  study  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  specified.  But  as  no  such  obstacle  exists 
either  in  rerum  natura  or  in  the  law  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  argument  which  ought  to  have  any  weight  against 
the  course  of  study  would  be  one  showing  that  it  is  needlessly 
extensive,  and  pointing  out  what  portions  of  it  might  be  omitted 
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without  in  any  way  impairing  the  qualifications  and  usefulness  of 
the  practitioner.     But  this  has  not  been  done. 

"  Looking  to  qualification,  then,  as  the  real  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  the  curriculum  should  be  judged  of  by  its  fitness  to  secure  the 
amount  of  qualification  considered  requisite ;  and  under  this  con- 
viction, I  have  always  attached  much  less  importance  than  is 
usually  done  to  the  abstract  possibility  or  impossibility  of  finish- 
ing the  compulsory  part  of  professional  education  within  a  given 
time,  and  have  long  thought  that  more  harm  than  good  has  been 
done  by  fixing  too  early  a  limit.  The  intelligent  exercise  of  medi- 
cine requires  not  only  a  greater  extent  of  scientific  and  general 
attainments,  but  also  readier  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and 
greater  accuracy  of  thinking  and  maturity  of  judgment,  than  per- 
haps any  other  profession ;  and  these  are  qualities  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  early  youth.  So  generally  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
that  it  is  an  all  but  universal  practice  for  those  who  are  really 
devoted  to  the  profession  to  continue  their  studies  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  even  more,  after  having  gone  through  the  prescribed 
curriculum  and  obtained  their  diplomas ;  and  those  only  follow 
a  difierent  course  who  are  pressed  by  necessity  to  encounter  the 
responsibilities  of  practice,  whether  satisfied  or  not  with  their  own 
qualifications  :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  does  it  not  amount  to  a 
virtual  recognition,  that  the  period  now  assigned  by  the  curricu- 
lum is  too  short  and  ought  to  be  extended  ?  In  point  of  fact,  this 
later  period  of  study  is  felt  by  all  to  be  by  far  the  most  instructive 
of  the  whole,  because  now  the  mind  is  comparatively  matured,  and 
able  to  draw  its  own  inferences  from  the  facts  and  observations  of 
which  it  could  before  make  little  or  no  use ;  and  it  is  precisely 
those  who  enter  upon  practice  too  early  who  are  most  apt  to  be- 
come routine  practitioners,  and  to  do  the  least  for  the  advancement 
of  medicine  as  a  science.  Accordingly,  if  we  trace  the  history  of 
those  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  profession,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  almost  without  exception  men  who  have  continued 
their  studies  to  a  maturer  age  than  that  fixed  by  the  regulations, 
before  entering  upon  practice ;  and  that  very  few  indeed  of  those 
who  start  at  twenty-one  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
public  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  and  still  fewer  succeed 
in  becoming  scientific  practitioners.  The  common  expression  in 
regard  to  such  a  person  is,  that  ^  he  is  too  young,'  '  he  can  have 
no  experience,'  &c.,  and  he  is  quietly  left  to  continue  his  studies 
till  greater  solidity  of  character  and  maturity  of  judgment  begin 
to  attract  those  who  before  distrusted  him. 

^^  If  T  am  at  all  correct  in  these  views,  and  the  course  of  study 
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recommended  by  the  committee  is  really  calculated  to  improve 
the  qualifications  of  the  practitioners,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be, 
I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  abridging  it  by  any  omissions, 
merely  that  the  period  which  it  will  occupy  may  be  shortened. 
At  the  same  time,  I  may  state  it  as  my  opinion,  without  claiming 
any  great  weight  for  it,  that  young  men  of  fair  abilities  and  indus- 
trious habits  may,  without  difiiculty,  go  through  the  whole  pre- 
scribed course  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  taking  for  granted 
that  an  accurate  general  knowledge  of  the  collateral  sciences  is  all 
that  is  meant  to  be  insisted  on ;  as  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
committee  expect  such  an  acquaintance  with  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  as  we  meet  with  only  in 
those  who  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  them.  I,  therefore, 
can  see  no  objection  to  twenty-one  being  fixed  upon  as  the  earliest 
age  at  which  candidates  shall  be  admitted  to  examination.  But  I 
believe  that  there  are  many  young  men  of  less  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  less  favorable  mental  endowments  who  will  not  be 
able  to  embrace  so  much  with  equal  ease;  and  as  applied  to  them, 
the  fault  of  the  curriculum  is,  not  that  it  is  too  extensive,  but  that 
by  assuming  twenty-one  as  the  standard  age,  it  crowds  a  greater 
number  of  new  subjects  upon  them  at  the  beginning  than  they 
can  easily  master,  and  thus  risks  their  falling  into  confusion,  and 
becoming  discouraged  by  their  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  num- 
ber and  pace  of  their  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  curriculum 
does  not  force  them  either  to  begin  at  seventeen  or  to  embrace  a 
given  number  of  subjects  each  year;  but  the  moral  effects  are 
nearly  the  same  as  if  it  did,  because  all  are  naturally  anxious  to 
do  as  others  do,  and  to  follow  the  plan  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 
Even  as  regards  the  most  talented,  I  consider  it  an  evil  to  proceed 
over  new  ground  at  too  quick  a  pace.  It  is  not  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  a  fact  that  makes  it  useful.  It  must  be  digested  and  be- 
come a  part  and  parcel  of  the  mental  stores  to  give  it  practical 
value ;  and  this  important  process  is  incompatible  with  rapid  suc- 
cessive acquirements.  Hence  one  reason  why  we  so  often  see 
extensively  informed  men  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  applying 
their  knowledge. 

''  While,  therefore,  I  would  consider  the  course  of  study  solely 
with  reference  to  its  intrinsic  fitness  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view — the  proper  qualification  of  the  practitioner — and  would  not 
refuse  to  confer  a  degree  on  a  properly  qualified  person  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  I  should  rather  encourage  the  student  to  devote 
a  greater  number  of  years  to  the  acquisition  of  general  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  than  is  usually  done ;   and^  in  this  point  of 
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view,  the  two  years'  additional  study  required  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  seems  to  me  a  very  judicious  regulation. 

"  Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
course  of  study,  considered  as  a  whole,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  details  of  which  it  is  composed. 

'^From  the  Report  specifying  so  minutely  the  subdivisions  of 
each  branch  of  science,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  done  in  curricula, 
giving  merely  the  single  head  under  which  they  are  all  included, 
tho)  preliminarij  education  required  by  the  committee  has,  at  first 
sight,  a  very  formidable  appearance ;  of  which,  however,  it  be- 
comes almost  entirely  divested  on  closer  examination.  Thus, 
while  no  less  than  thirty- seven  items  are  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Natural  Philosophy,  exciting  alarm  by  their  numerical 
array,  it  appears  that  not  only  the  whole  thirty  seven,  but  many 
more,  are  quietly  admitted  into  other  curricula  under  the  simple 
denomination  of  '  Natural  Philosophy.'  Individually,  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  acted  judiciously  as  well  as  honestly  in 
thus  specifying  what  they  want  3  but  their  plain  dealing  may  per- 
haps be  the  means  of  raising  up  hasty  objections  against  their 
plans.  For,  taking  the  preliminary  education  even  in  its  fair 
sense,  it  will  probably  be  considered  by  many  as  too  extensive,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  young  men  to  acquire  before  the  age  of 
eighteen;  and  if  we  suppose  that  exclusive  attention  is  to  be 
devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  for  as  great  a  number  of  years  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  custom,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  agree  in  this 
opinion  as  regards  lads  of  ordinary  abilities,  and  especially  as 
regards  an  acquaintance  with  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  As- 
suming the  mere  elements  of  these  two  subjects  to  be  all  that  is 
required,  I  think  that,  even  under  the  present  system  of  teaching, 
a  clever  boy  might  study  the  whole  within  the  prescribed  time 
without  any  great  difficulty ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  none 
but  clever  youths  should  be  dedicated  to  an  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific profession.  That  even  a  youth  of  moderate  talent  might  go 
through  the  whole  in  a  way  to  pass  his  examination,  I  believe, 
but  certainly  not  in  a  way  to  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  him- 
self; and  the  latter  alone  can  be  the  object  of  the  committee. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  classics  shall  be  generally  taught  on  the 
more  rational  plan  now  adopted  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  viz., 
beginning  them  at  a  somewhat  maturer  age  and  dedicating  to  them 
about  one -half  of  the  daily  time  hitherto  given,  so  as  at  once  to 
keep  attention  more  fully  alive  and  leave  time  and  mental  energy 
enough  to  embrace  other  subjects  at  the  same  time,  then  I  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  acquiring  the  requisite 
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amount  of  knowledge  at  the  age  mentioned.  In  this  opinion  I 
am  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  of 
this  city,  where  the  classics  have  been  taught  on  this  plan  for 
several  years,  and  which  is  now  attended  by  250  pupils.  French, 
German,  drawing,  history,  composition,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics are  taught  to  such  as  desire  them  during  the  hours  set 
free  by  the  restriction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  progress  made  in  the  latter  is  quite  as  great  as  when 
double  the  number  of  hours  were  devoted  to  them.  The  activity 
and  energy  of  the  boys  are  better  sustained,  and  the  power  of 
application  to  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  is  almost  pure 
gain.  Much  attention  is  also  given  to  English  literature  and 
composition;  and  history  and  geography  are  taught  as  much  as 
possible  incidentally  to  what  is  read.  In  the  High  School  and 
Edinburgh  Academy,  the  amount  of  other  knowledge  imparted 
during  and  along  with  classical  education  is  now  much  greater 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  with  decidedly  beneficial  results  to  the 
general  mind. 

^'  Considering  the  scheme  of  preliminary  education  proposed  by 
the  committee  on  its  own  abstract  merits,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
too  extensive.  A  broad  basis  of  general  information  is  indispens- 
able in  a  liberal  profession  like  that  of  medicine,  and  the  course 
chalked  out  appears  to  be  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  entering  upon  the  study  with  advantage,  both  because  it  will 
strengthen  and  expand  the  intellect  itself,  and  also  because  it  will 
lead  the  student  to  keep  in  view  the  close  relation  which  subsists 
between  all  branches  of  science,  and  to  study  nature  in  a  compre- 
hensive spirit;  the  common  fault  being  that,  from  the  want  of 
such  general  principles,  each  pursues  his  own  path  of  science  as 
exclusively,  and  in  as  isolated  a  point  of  view,  as  if  its  objects  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  nature,  instead  of  all  existing 
under  the  same  general  laws,  and  presenting  innumerable  points 
of  affinity  to  each  other,  so  that  no  one  can  be  completely  under- 
stood without  knowing  something  of  the  rest. 

^'  The  only  thing  of  which  I  doubt  the  propriety  is,  requiring 
the  study  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  so  early  an  age.  For 
though  a  young  man  before  eighteen  may  easily  acquire  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  books  on  these  subjects,  such  as 
Whately  and  Paley,  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  readily,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  his  doing  so  will  be  the  result  merely  of  an 
intellectual  effort  in  which  memory  will  be  exercised  much  more 
than  judgment,  and  that  the  subjects  will  not  become  really  useful 
to  him  like  those  which  he  feels  and  thoroughly  understands,  but 
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will  slip  from  him  the  moment  his  examination  is  at  an  end,  and 
probably  leave  a  distaste  for  them  ever  after.  To  logic,  so  far  as 
connected  with  the  structure  of  language,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion at  that  age ;  but  as  an  abstract  branch  of  science  I  regard  it, 
in  its  proper  development,  as  fit  only  for  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life.  The  whole  basis  and  superstructure  of  moral  philosophy, 
too,  imply  for  their  appreciation  a  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  man's  position  in  society,  of  his  proper  aims  and 
duties,  and  of  his  political  situation,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
mere  youth  to  possess;  and,  in  the  absence  of  acquaintance  with 
and  interest  in  the  real  subjects,  to  train  the  mind  to  the  use  of 
words  and  phrases  descriptive  of  them  (but  to  him  without  correct 
meaning)  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  A  man 
must  have  seen  and  felt  some  of  the  perplexities  of  his  destiny, 
and  begun  to  reflect  upon  them  in  his  own  mind,  before  he  can 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  discussion.  To  reason  about 
them  sooner,  is  like  reasoning  without  data;  and  besides,  as  the 
powers  of  reflection  are  always  the  latest  in  arriving  at  maturity, 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  Nature  meant  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  come  first.  If,  however,  a  merely  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  logic  and  moral  philosophy  is  all  that  is  required,  this 
objection  disappears;  but  then  another — the  cui  bono? — comes  in 
its  place,  which  will  not  be  so  easily  set  aside. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  however:  so  far  from  objecting  to 
these  subjects  being  included,  I  object  only  to  their  being  brought 
in  at  too  early  a  period  to  admit  of  advantage  being  derived  from 
them.  If  there  is  one  fault  greater  than  another,  and  one  source 
of  error  more  prolific  than  another,  in  medical  investigations,  it  is 
the  absence  of  a  consistent  and  philosophic  mode  of  proceeding; 
and  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  medicine,  as  a  science, 
than  to  render  its  cultivators  familiar  with  the  laws  or  principles 
by  which  inquiry  ought  to  be  directed.  I  therefore  regard  what 
I  should  term  a  system  of  Medical  Logic  as  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  education  of  the  practitioner;  but  I  think  that  the  proper 
time  for  it  would  be  after  the  student  had  acquired  a  competent 
extent  of  knowledge  and  a  certain  maturity  of  mind.  At  present 
no  such  subject  is  taught,  and  each  is  left  to  grope  his  own  way 
according  to  his  own  lights  and  circumstances;  and  hence  the 
infinity  of  opinion  and  partial  views  taken  of  the  same  subject  by 
those  to  whom  the  student  looks  up  for  guidance  and  advice ;  and 
hence,  I  would  add,  in  no  small  degree,  the  slow  pace  at  which 
medicine  advances  compared  with  other  sciences.  The  student  is 
put  in  possession  of  each  of  the  elements,  as  it  were,  of  his  pro- 
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fessioD,  but  each  is  presented  to  him  separately,  and  be  is  nowbere 
instructed  in  the  art  of  combining  tbem  for  a  common  purpose,  or 
in  tbe  relations  wbicb  tbey  bear  to  each  other,  although  these  last 
are  really  the  only  objects  for  -which  the  instruction  is  desirable. 

"In  regard  to  moral  philosophy,  also,  I  would  make  a  similar 
remark.  I  consider  an  acquaintance  with  it  essential  to  the  well- 
informed  practitioner.  The  medical  man  has  not  only  duties  to 
his  patients,  to  society,  and  to  himself,  to  perform  beyond  the 
mere  act  of  prescribing,  the  true  bearing  of  which  he  cannot  un- 
derstand without  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  mental  constitution 
of  man ;  but  in  the  treatment  of  almost  every  disease,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  large  and  important  class  of  mental  and  nervous 
affections,  he  cannot  advance  a  step  without  his  attention  being 
arrested  by  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
necessity  of  knowing  something  more  than  is  generally  taught  of 
the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  its  relations  to  the  external 
world.  But  here,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  after  having 
acquired  the  requisite  elementary  knowledge  that  such  a  course 
of  instruction  can  be  rightly  understood  and  appreciated.  Its 
proper  place,  then,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  towards  the  end 
of  the  curriculum,  and  not,  as  is  proposed,  at  its  beginning.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing  in  such  subjects,  as  they 
are  now  taught,  towards  the  end  of  a  professional  education;  but 
if  they  were  taught  with  a  special  reference  to  medicine,  they 
might  be  made  to  constitute  two  of  the  most  valuable  and  directly 
practical  of  the  whole.  Even  as  they  are  taught,  they  might,  with 
propriety,  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  regulation  requiring  an 
acquaintance  with  mental  affections. 

"Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  incline  to  think  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  logic  and  moral  philosophy  from  the  preliminary  education 
than  to  retain  them  where  they  would  be  acquired  by  a  mere 
exercise  of  memory  without  any  perception  of  their  actual  value 
or  manifold  applications.  But  at  the  same  time  I  consider  a 
modification  of  them  as  applied  to  medicine  to  be  extremely 
wanted  as  a  complement  to  professional  education;  and  however 
much  individual  branches  of  medicine  may  be  advanced,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  it  can  assume  its  due  place  as  a  science  till 
something  is  done  to  impart  to  it  a  more  liberal  and  philosophical 
character,  or,  in  other  words,  till  it  is  cultivated  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  spirit.  The  mere  addition  of  subjects  to  the 
curriculum  will  not  suffice  to  accomplish  the  desired  improvement, 
but  much  may  be  done  by  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  a  better 
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direction — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  taking  philosophy  to 
assist  and  guide  our  efforts. 

"Another  reason  against  making  logic  and  moral  philosophy 
imperative  in  the  preliminary  education,  and  which  ought  perhaps 
to  be  stated,  is,  that  they  are  at  present  taught  only  in  universities, 
and  that  I  consider  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  preliminary 
education  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  necessitate  the  removal  of 
a  student  from  under  his  parent's  roof  before  he  is  fit  to  enter 
upon  professional  pursuits,  and  before  his  character  and  habits  are 
to  some  extent  formed.  With  the  above  exceptions,  all  the  other 
preliminary  branches  can  be  acquired  in  almost  any  of  our  larger 
towns,  and  at  a  reasonable  expense;  but  impose  conditions  im- 
plying early  removal  to  a  university,  and  immediately  the  whole 
affair  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect  in  point  of  both  morals  and 
money. 

"In  regard  to  languages,  I  attach  much  importance  to  a  com- 
mand of  Grerman  and  French — much  more  so  than  to  Greek,  at 
least  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  study  of  able  foreign 
authors  enlarges  the  mind,  destroys  many  prejudices,  and  imparts 
a  tendency  to  form  opinions  more  upon  real  data  than  upon  mere 
authority;  and  the  student  who  enjoys  fair  opportunities  of  in- 
struction can  have  little  difiiculty  in  acquiring  one  or  both. 

"A  general  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics is  not  less  desirable,  both  for  furnishing  the  mind  with 
useful  facts  and  for  training  to  the  accurate  observation  of  phe- 
nomena and  their  reference  to  general  laws — thereby  obviating 
the  propensity  to  exclusiveness  and  isolation  of  subjects  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  among  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  medicine. 

"  Coming  now  to  the  proposed  course  of  professional  study,  I 
see  much  to  commend  and  little  to  disapprove  of.  It  is  compre- 
hensive and  well-arranged,  and,  according  to  my  view,  wants  only 
a  connectino'  link  to  make  it  available.  The  introduction  of  com- 
parative  anatomy,  general  pathology,  and  hygiene,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  therapeutics  from  their  connection  with  either  physiology 
or  materia  medica,  are  manifest  improvements,  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  excellent  effects.  The  utility  of  comparative  anatomy, 
especially  if  taught  with  reference  to  the  general  principles  of 
physiology,  will  consist  not  only  in  the  wide  range  of  interesting 
facts  which  it  opens  up,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  the  organic  modi- 
fications— wonderful  equally  from  their  simplicity  and  efficacy — 
by  which  the  same  general  function  is  fulfilled  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
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enlarging  our  views  of  the  human  economy,  and  increasing  both 
our  resources  and  our  powers  of  thought. 

'^The  introduction  of  general  pathology,  and  the  separation  of 
therapeutics,  also  strongly  recommend  themselves,  on  due  reflec- 
tion, not  only  as  affording  directly  useful  information  not  com- 
municated in  any  other  course,  but  as  well  calculated  to  obviate 
that  narrow  and  hurtful  exclusiveness  of  thinking  and  pursuit 
which  is  at  present  the  bane  of  medicine.  The  subjects  of  both 
are  too  important  and  extensive  to  admit  of  their  properly  con- 
stituting portions  of  other  courses.  At  one  time  I  was  of  opinion 
that  general  pathology  should  be  taught  in  the  practice  of  physic 
class;  but  it  is  not  so  taught,  and  subsequent  observation  and 
reflection  have  satisfied  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  with 
justice  to  either,  while  the  latter  may  be  taught  far  more  easily 
and  efiiciently  to  a  student  already  acquainted  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  morbid  action.  Without  this  latter  information,  so 
much  caution  will  be  required  to  guard  the  student  from  hasty 
inferences,  and  so  much  repetition  will  be  rendered  necessary, 
previously  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  every  individual  disease, 
that  much  time  must  be  unavoidably  lost,  and  much  instruction 
omitted  which  might  otherwise  have  been  communicated. 

'^Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  separation  of  thera- 
peutics from  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  the  objects  of  the  two 
being  very  distinct  from  each  other.  The  latter  teaches  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  preparations,  combinations,  and  modes  of 
administration  of  individual  remedies;  while  the  former  teaches 
the  general  princii^les  by  which  the  application  of  different  classes 
of  remedies  to  the  cure  of  different  morbid  states  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  the  conditions  required  to  obtain  from  each  the 
kind  of  action  which  is  wanted.  Or,  in  other  words,  pathology 
and  therapeutics  have  for  their  objects  to  teach  the  general  laws 
or  principles  which  apply  to  every  case  of  disease  and  action  of  a 
remedy;  and  if,  instead  of  making  the  student  acquainted  with 
these  principles  generally,  we  stop  to  treat  of  each  of  them  anew 
in  discussing  every  individual  disease  and  every  individual  remedy 
used  in  the  cure  of  that  disease  (which  we  must  do  if  we  do  not 
teach  them  in  separate  courses),  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
only  involve  ourselves  in  fruitless  and  time-consuming  repetitions, 
but  risk  confusing  the  head  of  the  student  with  many  different 
and  apparently  contradictory  views  of  the  same  thing,  and  inducing 
him  to  suppose  that  they  are  as  many  separate  entities.  For 
example,  if  the  chemist  were  obliged  to  treat  anew  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  gravitation  every  time  he  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
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specific  gravity  of  a  new  elementary  body,  instead  of  having  the 
theory  of  gravitation  as  applicable  to  all  bodies  explained  once  for 
all,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  be  entangled  in  eternal  repetitions 
which  would  only  perplex  the  student.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
treat  first  of  the  general  phenomena  of  disease,  we  save  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  afterwards  to  fence  round  every  simple  statement 
with  the  many  limitations  which  would  otherwise  be  essential  in 
applying  it  to  an  individual  case;  while,  by  the  same  means,  we 
avoid  the  risk  of  mistaking  for  a  general  fact  what  is  in  reality  an 
accidental  occurrence  peculiar  to  the  instance  before  us. 

''If,  by  the  conjunction  of  physiology  with  general  anatomy, 
the  committee  means  that  physiology  should  be  taught  in  close 
connection  with  organic  structure,  without  entering  into  the  minute 
details  of  descriptive  or  analytic  anatomy,  which  I  suppose  they 
do,  I  consider  the  course  likely  to  impart  a  more  philosophical 
character,  and  consequently  much  greater  interest,  to  both  anato- 
mical and  physiological  study:  but  this  is  so  obvious  that  it 
requires  no  remark  of  mine  to  illustrate  it. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  practical  chemistry  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  has  been  taught  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years, 
and  may  be  rendered  a  most  useful  branch  of  study.  But  where 
it  is  confined  to  the  mere  repetition  of  the  lecturer's  public  experi- 
ments, according  to  certain  formulae  and  directions,  it  is  apt  to 
become  a  matter  of  routine,  destitute  of  any  vivifying  or  improv- 
ing influence.  Where,  however,  the  student  is  made  to  work  for 
himself,  and  is  exercised  in  analyzing  and  seeking  real  informa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  experiments,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
course,  and  fixes  his  knowledge  in  his  memory  in  a  way  which  no 
lectures  or  readins;  can  do.  But  a  three  months'  course  of  an  hour 
a  day  will  not  enable  one  student  out  of  twenty  to  advance  a  step 
beyond  the  line  of  routine.  Mechanical  dexterity  is  the  slow 
growth  of  continued  practice,  and  hence,  skill  in  manipulating  is 
only  beginning  to  be  acquired  when  the  course  is  broken  off.  If, 
in  the  examination  for  a  degree,  the  student  were  required  to  per- 
form some  not  very  complicated  analysis,  I  believe  that  it  would 
tend  much  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of  the  practical  course,  from 
the  o-reater  attention  which  would  in  that  case  be  directed  to  it. 
Thirty  lessons,  however,  cannot  be  of  much  use,  however  atten- 
tive the  pupil  may  be. 

"With  regard  to  clinical  instruction,  I  feel  very  doubtful  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  require  it  to  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  student  cannot  then  possess  knowledge  sufiicient  to  appreciate 
what  he  sees;  and,  from  not  understanding  how  to  proceed,  he  is 
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apt  to  become  careless  in  observing,  and  prejudiced  from  taking 
up  imperfect  views.  Time  is  thus  really  lost,  and  bad  habits 
formed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  early  enough  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  second  winter,  if  not  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year;  knowing  something  b}^  that  time  of  the  nature  of  the 
healthy  functions,  and  of  the  general  doctrines  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  he  would  come  to  the  bedside  better  prepared  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  studying  and  tracing  the  progress  of 
disease,  and  the  effect  of  treatment.  But  the  whole  system  of 
clinical  instruction  requires  reformation.  Too  little  is  done  in 
directing  the  student's  attention  to  the  features  and  treatment  of 
ordinary  diseases;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  preliminary  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  observing  were  more  generally  given.  As 
conducted  at  present,  clinical  medicine  is  of  very  little  use  or  in- 
terest to  the  great  majority  of  the  students;  and  it  seems  to  me 
one  of  those  courses  into  which  examinations  might  be  introduced 
with  much  benefit.  Where  there  is  only  one  lecture  a  week,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  the  student  can  derive  any  advantage 
from  it.  Many  an  acute  disease  runs  its  whole  course  in  that 
time;  and  once  the  phenomena  are  past,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  bring  them  again  before  the  student  in  the  light  of,  to  him, 
personal  experience.  Conducted  as  it  might  be,  the  student  could 
scarcely  have  clinical  medicine  too  early  or  continue  it  too  long; 
but  at  present  it  is  otherwise;  and  when  I  recollect  the  admirable 
and  instructive  lectures  which  Dupuytren  gave  daily  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  inspired  his  pupils,  I  cannot 
but  long  to  see  some  approach  made  to  a  better  system  in  our 
own  schools.  This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  to  dilate  upon 
such  a  subject. 

"With  regard  to  hygiene,  the  committee  seems  to  me  entitled 
to  great  credit  in  assigning  to  it,  for  the  first  time,  a  due  place  in 
medical  education.  It  is  a  subject  the  real  nature  and  importance 
of  which  are,  generally  speaking,  so  little  understood  by  pro- 
fessional men,  that  it  is  rarely  associated  in  their  minds  with  any 
purposes  of  utility,  and  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  among 
them  with  more  ridicule  than  respect.'^ 

(Here  Dr.  Combe  introduces  the  substance  of  his  letter  to  Sir 
James  Clark  on  hygiene,  printed  on  pages  238-246.  He  con- 
tinues) : — 

"One  word  more.  It  has  been  said  that  a  separate  course  of 
hygiene  is  not  required,  because  it  is  substantially  included  in 
other  courses :  I  can  only  say  that,  although  I  attended  all  the 
medical  classes  regularly,  I  never  acquired  any  knowledge  of  it 
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from  any  of  them,  and  that  on  conversing  with  several  young 
friends  who  have  lately  finished  their  studies,  I  have  not  met  with 
one  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  I  consider  it  the  province  of  hygiene  to  impart. 

^'  But  I  have  now  trespassed  so  far  on  your  patience  that  I  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  particularly  as  I  have  been  so  often  inter- 
rupted in  writing  to  you,  that  I  fear  you  will  find  this  letter 
confused.  The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  the  ^tediousness' 
which  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  is,  that  I  know  many  objections 
will  be  raised  against  rendering  hygiene  an  imperative  and  sepa- 
rate course — and,  as  I  am  most  firmly  persuaded  of  its  importance, 
I  feel  bound  not  only  to  express  my  opinion  iclicn  ashed  for  hy 
you,  but  to  explain  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  give  me  confidence 
in  its  soundness.  I  have  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  both  general  and  professional;  and  without 
claiming  for  my  views  any  greater  weight  than  their  abstract 
merits  deserve,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  much  observation,  and  of  as  much  reflection  as  I  am 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  them.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
hygiene  in  particular,  I  have  devoted  much  attention  to  it  for 
many  years,  and  during  a  long  period  of  professional  inactivity, 
from  infirm  health,  have  made  it  more  than  ever  an  object  of 
study,  and,  in  consequence,  am  only  the  more  deeply  impressed 
with  its  usefulness  and  importance,  and  with  the  numerous  evils 
arising  from  its  neglect.  Having  thus  complied  with  your  request, 
and  given  you  in  ample  detail  both  my  opinions  and  the  grounds 
on  which  I  entertain  them,  I  leave  you  to  make  any  use  of  them 
you  please.  Some  of  them  differ  from  those  which  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  other  professional  men ;  but  while  I  claim  no  supe- 
riority for  them  as  mine,  neither  do  I  think  that  I  ought  to  refrain 
from  stating  them  merely  because  they  are  not  entertained  by 
others.  You  wise  men  of  the  Senate  will  attach  weight  to  those 
only  which  seem  to  you  well  founded;  and  to  you  therefore  I 
leave  them. 

'^  I  had  sundry  other  remarks  to  offer,  but  must  break  off,  with 
again  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Faculty  will  not  be  induced  by 
any  clamor  of  insufficiency  of  time,  expense,  interests  of  particular 
schools,  or  any  similar  reason,  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  improve- 
ments they  propose  to  introduce.  The  one  great  object  ought  to 
be  the  due  qualification  of  the  practitioner;  and  whatever  will 
contribute  to  that  end  ought  to  be  retained,  whether  it  may  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  or  differ  from  the  curricula  of  other  universities 
or  licensing  bodies."    The  sooner  one  uniform  system  of  education 
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and  equality  of  privileges  prevails  throughout  the  kingdom  the 
better  for  all  parties;  but  that  uniformity  should  be  obtained  by 
all  coming  up  to  a  right  standard,  and  not  by  the  highest  being 
cut  down  to  suit  the  local  peculiarities  of  any  school.  Schools  and 
colleges  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the 
private  advantage  of  their  professors ;  and  if  any  exist  which  are 
not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  there  can  be  no  greater  hard- 
ship in  obliging  them  to  undergo  the  requisite  modifications  than 
necessarily  attaches  to  all  other  men  and  all  other  institutions, 
which  must  either  advance  with  the  age  they  exist  in,  or,  by  fall- 
ing behind,  lose  the  place  they  once  filled.  If  in  London,  for  ex- 
ample, only  three  months'  courses  and  one  clinical  lecture  a  week 
can  be  had,  where  six  months'  courses  and  three  or  four  lectures 
are  really  required,  you  would  defeat  the  whole  scheme  were  you 
to  cut  down  your  demands  to  the  standard  of  these  teachers 
merely  to  meet  their  present  convenience.  Your  only  safety  is 
in  fixing  yourselves  on  the  broad  ground  of  ichat  is  right  in  itself; 
and  you  may  then  rest  in  the  full  assurance  that  ere  long  those 
whose  interests  are  concerned  will  adapt  themselves  to  what  the 
public  requires  of  them,  or  that  others  will  spring  up  to  take  their 
place.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  medical 
education  is  too  limited  and  to  hurried,  rather  than  too  extended; 
for,  after  all,  four  years  is  but  a  short  time  for  a  mind  still  imma- 
ture to  be  occupied  in  mastering  and  digesting  so  many  subjects 
and  so  many  details.  Instead  of  the  curriculum  being  curtailed, 
however,  I  feel  assured  that  ultimately  the  period  of  study  will 
be  extended.  Supposing  a  young  man  to  be  engaged  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  experience  till  the  age  of  twenty-three 
instead  of  twenty-one,  can  it  be  said  that  he  will  then  be  too  old 
for  enteriug  upon  independent  practice  ?  or  that  his  mind  is  even 
then  fully  matured,  or  his  stock  of  knowledge  such  as  to  inspire 
full  confidence  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  young  men  will  not 
enter  the  profession  if  these  additions  are  made.  The  result 
would  inevitably  be  to  attract  a  higher  class  of  minds,  and  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  whole  profession.  Education  has 
already  been  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  God 
knows  there  is  as  yet  no  scarcity  of  medical  men  in  either  town 
or  country ;  and,  improve  it  as  you  can,  there  will  always  be  can- 
didates enough  to  satisfy  the  public  wants.  But  I  must  once 
more  have  done^  and  remain/'  &c. 
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EXERCISE  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. — STEINHAUER's  STATUE  OF  THE  "  SHELL- 
GIRL." — MONARCHICAL  AND  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS. — ACCIDENT  IN  A  MAIL- 
COACH. — ON  THE  CLIMATES  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  PULMONARY  COMPLAINTS. — 
PUBLICATION  OF  "A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  INFANCY." — CHARACTER  OF  DR.  COMBe's  WORKS. — ON  THE  NECES- 
SITY OF  EXERCISING  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. — RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL. — ARTICLE  BY  DR.  COMBE  ON  PHRENOLOGY  IN  THE  BRITISH  AND  FO- 
REIGN MEDICAL  REVIEW REMARKS  ON  HIS  HABITS  OF  COMPOSITION MOR- 
BID EXCITEMENT  OF  APPREHENSION. 

The  following  letter,  dated  19th  July,  1838,  addressed  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  of  the  Glasgow  High  School,  contains  a  brief 
statement  of  I>r.  Combe's  views  of  the  best  kind  ,f 

EXERCISE  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

"For  the  early  age  of  children  at  the  infant  school,  I  can  scarcely  say 
that  I  would  advise  any  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  organism  is  then  so 
immature  and  delicate  that  I  should  nuich  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  motions  of  the  body  to  any  artificial  exercises.  I  consider  the  great 
aims  in  infant  training  to  be  the  promotion  of  physical  health,  and  that 
moral  improvement  which  results  from  the  active  exercise,  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, of  the  moral  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  active  formation  of  cha- 
racter. The  cultivation  of  intellect  is  generally  much  too  prominent  an 
object;  and  that  of  the  moral  faculties,  as  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  the 
children  towards  each  other  and  towards  their  seniors,  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of.  The  play-ground  and  garden  are  excellent  fields  for  eliciting 
moral  manifestations,  as  well  as  for  cultivating  health;  and  I  would  shorten 
as  far  as  possible,  the  period  of  confinement  within  doors. 

"The  physical  training  best  adapted  to  the  infant  system  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  which  elicits  freely  the  natural  movements  of  the  limbs,  joints, 
and  trunk,  in  combination  with  a  healthy  and  cheerful  nervous  impulse. 
Hence  various  kinds  of  play  with  balls,  &c.,  marching  (and  even  running) 
to  the  sound  of  music  or  in  time,  using  constructive  materials,  and  such 
kinds  of  exercise,  seem  to  be  best.  My  inventive  faculties  are  not  power- 
ful enough  to  devise  new  games  or  exercises,  but  the  principle  at  that  age 
is  to  follow  the  indications  of  nature,  and  cultivate  the  graceful  and  efficient 
performance  of  easy  and  natural  movements.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe,  of  this  city, 
have  greatly  improved  the  physical  training  of  their  pupils,  by  substituting 
graceful  exercises  witlV  the  Indian  sceptres,  marching  with  a  light  weight, 
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on  the  head,  &c.,  for  the  violent  and  distorting  practices  lately  prevalent. 
A  change  of  this  kind,  with  more  regard  to  moral  action  in  the  open  air, 
and  less  to  intellectual  book-teaching  and  confinement,  is  what  is  wanted." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  of  Bremen,  dated  29th  July,  1838, 
Dr.  Combe  writes:  "That  beautiful  statue  by  the  young  Bre- 
men sculptor  still  haunts  my  imagination  '/'  and  he  suggests  that 
its  value  should  be  ascertained,  and  that,  to  encourage  the  artist, 
a  sum  should  be  raised  by  subscription  to  purchase  it,  and  that 
then  the  subscribers  should  draw  lots  for  it  among  themselves. 
He  offers  to  subscribe  £10,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  other  con- 
tributions. This  communication  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Combe's 
taste  and  judgment;  for  the  statue  in  question  was  that  of  "The 
Shell-GrirF'  (Das  Muschel  Madchen),  by  Steinhauer.  It  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  Mr.  Liirmann,  a  merchant  of  Bremen, 
and  so  highly  esteemed  by  competent  judges  that  the  artist  was 
provided  with  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  where  the  author 
of  the  present  work  visited  him  in  1844,  and  found  him  holding 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  sculptors  of  G-ermany. 

Among  Dr.  Combe's  correspondents  was  an  American  lady,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  William,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  She  was  a  thorough  admirer  of  the  political  institutions  ■; 
of  her  own  country,  and  consequently  grieved  over  the  unhappy 
condition  of  her  husband's  countrymen,  who  were  forced  to  live 
under  a  monarchy,  and  in  a  social  state  in  which  nobles  held  rank 
and  consideration  above  those  of  the  people.  Dr.  Combe  wrote 
to  her  on  the  26th  August,  1838^  expressing  his  views  of 

MONARCHICAL  AND  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

"On  my  return  home  I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  June;  and,  as 
I  had  just  come  from  a  visit  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  had 
also  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  our  own  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria, 
you  will  readily  excuse  me  when  I  mention  that  I  (as  well  as  your  husband) 
read  with  much  mirth  your  republican  denunciations  of  monarchical  govern- 
ments, and  your  hearty  praise  of  a  nation  every  individual  of  which  is  a 
sovereign  in  his  own  person,  and  acknowledges  none  higher  or  greater  than 
himself  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  the  land  you  live  in,  but  assure  you  honestly 
that  you  may  safely  reserve  your  pity  for  more  deserving  objects,  when  you 
incline  to  be  concerned  about  the  hard  fate  of  the  dwellers  in  the  mother- 
land; for  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  daily  thankfulness  that  we  live  under  a 
constitution  so  much  better  suited  to  the  character  and  present  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  our  people  than  a  republic  would  be,  and  I  rejoice 
in  everything  which  promises  to  delay  the  arrival  of  such  a  change,  till,  by 
a  great  advance  in  civilization,  our  non-sovereign  y^eople  shall  become  better 
qualified  to  discharge  such  a  tftcred  trust  than  they  now  are,  or  are  likely 
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to  be  for  some  centuries  to  come.  I  believe  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  that  intended  for  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  civilization  ;  but  I 
should  as  soon  attempt  to  put  the  garments  of  manhood  on  the  child  and 
the  boy  as  desiderate  a  republic  for  any  existing  European  nation  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement.  It  would  be  a  black  day  for  Britain  were 
the  masses,  with  their  present  qualifications  and  habits,  made  the  deposi- 
tories of  extreme  power;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  events  in 
America,  I  trust  Providence,  in  its  wrath,  will  not  afflict  us  with  a  republic 
till  we  are  better  prepared  for  the  high  and  right  exercise  of  its  powers 
and  privileges.  In  your  eloquent  denunciation  of  kings,  nobles,  and  dignified 
clergy,  you  are  far  too  exclusive.  I  do  not  venerate  mere  rank  any  more 
than  you  do,  but  neither  can  I  regard  its  possessors  as  worse  than  any  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  'sovereign  people.'  Nay,  I  am  so  heterodox  as  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  you  would  put  the  same  power  into  the  hands  of  the  said 
sovereign  people,  the  latter  would  abuse  it  in  a  still  more  reckless  and 
tyrannical  fashion,  just  because,  not  being  used  to  it,  they  would  fulfil  the 
old  adage,  'Put  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil.' 

"I  confess,  moreover,  that  even  your  animated  description  of  the  pure 
independent  spirit  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  a  free-born  American  citizen 
does  not  in  the  least  excite  my  envy;  for  every  American  newspaper  which 
I  have  ever  opened  placed  before  me  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
activity  of  the  same  evil  and  selfish  passions  on  your  side  of  the  water 
which  we  perceive  and  deplore  here;  and,  if  ever  you  come  over  to  the 
land  of  cakes,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  discover  that  your  liberty  of  speech 
is  in  any  way  abridged,  even  although  we  have  a  queen  instead  of  a  presi- 
dent for  our  executive.  But  that  kings  are  really  of  more  use  than  you  re- 
publicans imagine,  I  can  bear  ocular  evidence.  During  ray  late  visit  to 
Brussels  I  lived  Iburteen  days  in  the  palace,  and  spent  on  an  average  one 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  daily  with  their  majesties  or  the  children  (visiting 
the  one  nfter  the  other,  I  mean).  During  that  time  the  king  was  engaged 
in  mental  labor  nearly  eight  hours  a-day,  and,  on  my  remonstrating,  as  he 
was  infirm  in  his  health,  he  said,  'It  is  truth,  but  what  can  I  do? — thebusi- 
ness  must  be  done.'  The  question  between  Belgium  and  Holland  was  then 
in  agitation,  and  the  universal  feeling  in  the  country  was  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  it  except  the  king  who  united  the  knowledge,  prudence,  firm- 
ness, tact,  and  energy  reqiiired  to  effect  a  settlement;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  safety  of  Belgium  and  the  prevention  of  a  general  ^var  depended  on 
the  health,  life,  and  character  of  that  one  man.  Hurl  him  from  his  throne, 
and  you  inflict  misery  on  millions  now  prosperous  and  happy.  This  was 
the  testimony  not  only  of  adherents  but  of  political  opponents,  and  as  I  pur- 
}wsely  traveled  through  the  greater  part  of  Belgium,  I  was  struck  with  the 
great  advance  made  in  two  short  years,  and  with  the  warmth  of  devotion 
generally  felt  for  him." 

Dr.  Combe's  mishaps  in  traveling  have  more  than  once  been 
alluded  to.  In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  16th  October,  1838, 
addressed  to  his  brother  G-eorge,  then  in  America,  he  relates  an- 
other accident  which  befell  him : — 

"On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  September,  when  you  were  saiUng 
from  Bristol,  I   started  from   Duntrune  to  meet  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  at 
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Perth,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Coul  in  the  mail-coach.  At  eleven  P.  M., 
when  near  Dunkeld,  and  in  fine  moonlight,  the  coacli  ran  against  a  coal- 
cart  with  a  tremendous  crash,  knocked  it  to  pieces,  and  turned  its  fragments 
and  horse  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  came  smash  down  on 
its  own  broadside.  Luckily,  the  pole  broke  and  let  the  horses  loose.  The 
iron  support  of  the  lamp  was  driven  through  the  coach  just  under  Sir 
George's  ribs,  but  without  hurting  him.  Fortunately  for  me.  Sir  George 
fell  undermost,  and  my  light  weight  did  him  no  harm.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  hurt.  He  said  no;  upon  which  I  climbed  up  and  got  out,  and  was 
followed  by  him  and  another  gentleman.  The  scene  was  a  strange  one. 
Letter-bags,  trunks,  seats,  and  greatcoats  strewed  the  road;  and  on  the  bank 
sat  one  passenger  holding  his  arm,  and  another  was  rolling  on  the  grass, 
as  if  in  great  pain.  His  thigh  was  bruised,  but  not  seriously.  The  other 
had  his  shoulder  joint  dislocated.  Not  a  word  of  grumbling  or  lamentation 
was  uttered,  and  every  one  who  was  capable  was  as  active  as  possible  in 
remedying  the  evil,  and  after  an  hour's  delay  we  reached  Dunkeld." 

The  following  letter,  dated  18tli  July,  1839;  addressed  to  a 
lady  in  England  who  had  consulted  him 

ON  THE  CLIMATES  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  PULMONARY  AFFECTIONS, 

although  containing  nothing  new,  may  interest  and  prove  useful 
to  a  numerous  class  of  sufferers : — 

"  From  the  account  you  give  of  your  constitution  and  habitual  state  of 
health,  I  think  you  will  act  wisely  in  removing  for  two  or  three  years  to  a 
milder  climate.  The  propriety  of  the  situations  you  prefer  vvill,  however, 
depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  colds  to  which  you  are  subject;  and 
the  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  whether  the  symptoms  induced  are  those  of 
excitement  and  irritation  in  the  throat  and  chest,  or  rather  of  relaxation 
and  accompanied  with  expectoration.  With  the  former  state,  the  climates 
of  Pau,  Toulouse,  Pisa,  or  Rome  would  agree  best;  while  for  the  moist, 
relaxed  form  of  complaint,  Nice  would  be  much  preferable.  Frorn  your 
nervous  temperament  and  sleeplessness,  I  should  suppose  your  symptoms 
to  be  those  of  irritation,  in  which  case,  Pau  would  be  a  very  eligible  resi- 
dence, as  you  could  easily  remove  to  the  Pyrenees  during  the  two  hottest 
months.  For  the  same  state  of  constitution  Rome  and  Pisa  are  very  suit- 
able, and  during  summer  the  cooler  climate  of  the  mountains  is  also  within 
easy  reach ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  situation  in  which  you 
could  advantageously  spend  both  summer  and  winter. 

"If  your  state  is  that  of  relaxation  (which  any  medical  man  could  easily 
decide),  then  Nice  or  the  south  of  France,  especially  the  former,  would 
suit  best.  Aix,  Montpelier,  Marseilles,  and  Hyeres  are  all  recommended, 
and  have  many  advantages;  but  they  are  one  and  all  subjected  to  biting 
blasts  from  the  north-west,  which  require  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
invalid,  as  along  with  a  cold  piercing  air  there  is  generally  bright  and  de- 
ceitful sunshine.  Aix  and  Hyeres  are  considered  to  be  less  objectionable, 
in  this  respect,  than  the  other  two  places.  I  spent  a  winter  at  Marseilles, 
and  found  it  an  agreeable  residence,  but  it  was  a  favorable  season,  and  I 
was  on  my  guard  against  its  evils.     I  know  Pisa  and  Rome  also  from  ex- 
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peiience,  and  consider  them  as   upon   the  whole  the  best  climates  for  the 
irritable  state  of  the  chest,  being,  if  anything,  superior  to  Pau. 

"  With  your  sleeplessness  and  peculiar  state  I  would  advise  your  going 
by  sea,  as  far  as  your  destination  will  permit.  The  constant  motion  of  a 
ship,  and  the  exposure  to  the  open  air  all  day  on  deck,  would  be  very 
beneficial,  as  well  as  attended  with  less  risk  than  traveling,  especially  if 
you  are  a  stranger  to  the  continent.  If  you  decide  on  Pau,  you  might  find 
a  vessel  to  Bordeaux;  and  if  on  Italy,  you  will  readily  find  excellent  ves- 
sels from  Yarmouth  to  Leghorn,  or  from  Liverpool,  if  not  from  Hull. 

"  Without  seeing  you  I  can  scarcely  decide  on  the  propriety  of  sea  bath- 
ing; but  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  tepid  salt  water  or  shower- 
bath  would  be  very  serviceable,  especially  when  joined  to  daily  systematic 
friction  of  the  whole  surface  night  and  morning.  The  tepid  bath  might 
be  used  twice  a  week,  or  the  shower-bath  daily,  if  found  to  agree." 

For  a  considerable  time,  Dr.  Combe  had  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management 
of  Infancy ;  being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Infant  Training,  for  the  use  of  Parents.  On  bringing  the  work 
to  a  conclusion,  he  wrote,  under  date  the  12th  November,  1839, 
to  his  brother  George,  then  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  as  follows: — 

"  My  first  sheet  on  '  Infancy'  is  at  present  in  the  press,  but  the  whole 
may  not  be  completed  till  March.  How  the  book  will  be  received,  I  know 
not;  but  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  in  so  far  will  be  original.  It 
will  probably  startle  some  timid  minds,  from  treating  of  the  health,  state, 
and  conduct  of  parents  as  influencing  the  health  of  their  progeny.  To 
many  of  the  medical  profession,  also,  its  comprehensiveness  and  reference 
to  principle  will  be  new;  but  years  will  elapse  before  the  value  of  so  treat- 
ing the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  understood.  As  a  first  essay  in  a  new 
line,  it  will  have  numerous  imperfections;  and  if  it  shall  please  any  of  my 
facetious  confreres  to  ridicule  these,  he  may  find  specimens  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  But,  either  from  old  age,  good  self-esteem,  or  a  quiet  conscience, 
or  from  a  combination  of  all  the  three,  I  feel  much  indifference  on  that 
account,  and  trust  that  the  loving  public  will  read  and  act  in  a  right 
spirit." 

The  work  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  dedicated  to  Sir  James 
Clark.  It  was  favorably  received,  both  by  the  profession  and 
the  public,  and  has  since  maintained  its  reputation.  It  received 
many  improvements  from  the  author's  hands,  down  to  the  year 
of  his  death.  It  was  republished  in  America,  with  his  sanction, 
by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,*  and  is  now  in  the  sixth  edi- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  James  Cox,  to  whom  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  revisal,  has  reported  that  in  the  present  state  of  phy- 
siological and  medical  science  it  needs  no  correction.  Dr.  Combe 
regarded  this  as  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  and  the  public 

*  The  work  was  republished  by  Carey  &  Hart.  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Bell 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author. — A7n.  Ptcb. 
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decision  seems  to  have  confirmed  his  judgment^  for  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  of  it  have  been  sold. 

This  was  the  last  treatise  which  Dr.  Combe  lived  to  completCj 
and  I  avail  myself  of  a  general  view  of  the  objects  and  charac- 
teristic merits  of  his  works,  presented  by  Mr.  liobert  Cox,  in  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  published  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal  for  October,  1847  : — 

"  In  preparing  these  works,'^  says  Mr.  Cox,  '^  Dr.  Combe's 
constant  aim  was  to  exhibit  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
rules  of  conduct  recommended,  and  the  particular  laws  of  the 
organization  according  to  which  their  influence  is  exerted,  so  that 
the  recommendation  might  rest,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  nature  and  reason,  and  not  on  his  mere  personal  authority. 
He  wished  to  make  his  readers  understand  icliij  certain  courses 
are  beneficial  and  others  hurtful,  so  that  every  individual  might 
be  enabled  to  adapt  his  conduct  rationally  to  his  own  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  urges  that,  as  every  organ  of  the  body  has  a 
specific  constitution  and  is  regulated  in  its  action  by  fixed  laws 
appointed  by  Divine  Wisdom,  success  in  avoiding  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  in  removing  them  when  they  come  into  play  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  various  organs,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  external  objects.  '  In  teaching  dietetic  rules  and  hygienic  ob- 
servances, therefore,'  says  he,  '  the  precepts  delivered  should  be 
connected  with  and  supported  by  constant  reference  to  the  phy- 
siological laws  from  which  they  are  deduced.  TJius  vieicedy  tliry 
come  before  the  7nind  of  the  reader  as  the  mandates  of  the  Creator; 
and  experience  will  soon  prove  that  by  His  appointment,  health 
and  enjoyment  flow  from  obedience,  and  sickness  and  suffering 
from  neglect  and  infringement  of  them.'  The  words  we  have 
printed  in  italics  express  an  idea  on  which  he  frequently  dwells 
with  earnestness  in  his  works,  and  which  he  delighted  in  private 
conversation  to  enforce.  '  Wherever,  indeed,'  says  he,  '  I  may 
have  unintentionally  mistaken  or  misrepresented  the  natural  law, 
the  inferences  deduced  from  it  must,  of  course,  be  equally  erro- 
neous and  unworthy  of  regard.  But  in  every  instance  in  which 
I  have  drawn  correct  practical  rules  from  accurately  observed 
phenomena,  I  am  entitled  to  insist  upon  their  habitual  fulfilment  as 
a  duty  as  clearly  commanded  by  the  Creator  as  if  written  with 
His  own  finger  on  tablets  of  brass.  Fallible  man  may  obey  or 
neglect  the  will  of  the  Being  who  made  him,  and  reap  enjoyment 
or  suffering  as  the  consequence  ;  but  as  he  can  neither  create 
himself  anew  after  a  different  model,  nor  alter  the   laws  of  that 
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constitution  which  God  has  seen  to  be  best  adapted  for  him,  his 
true  happiness  must  necessarily  lie  in  discarding  the  blind 
guidance  of  his  own  imagination,  and  following,  in  preference, 
the  dictate  of  a  wisdom  which  never  errs.  Till  this  truth  be 
universally  felt — till  we  come  to  live,  move,  and  act  under  the 
habitual  consciousness  that  the  laws  which  regulate  our  bodily 
well-being  are  direct  emanations  of  Divine  omniscience  and 
power,  and  not  the  mere  offspring  of  human  fancy — it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  escape  the  innumerable  evils  inseparable  from 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  rashness  and  presumption,  or  to  se- 
cure for  ourselves  the  many  advantages  and  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  intentionally  placed  within  our 
reach.' — (  On  Digestion  and  Diet,  ch.  vii.)" 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  lady  who  had  long  suffered 
under  a  complication  of  distressing,  although  not  dangerous,  mala- 
dies, contains  a  practical  view  of  the  necessity  of  exercisino- 
THE  Nervous  System  as  a  means  of  preserving  health. 

"The  nervous  system,  like  all  other  parts,  is  most  direc-tly  strengtliened 
by  exercise  of  its  own  functions.  It  is  therefore  of  much  consequence  to 
keep  the  mind  and  feelings  as  fully  employed  and  as  regularly  exercised 
as  possible,  and  never  to  yield  to  the  dislike  for  mental  exertion  which 
nervous  debility  generally  brings  along  with  it.  And  in  that  state,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  invite  and  encourage  others  to  stir  us  up  even  against 
our  will  at  the  time,  particularly  as  the  feeling  of  inability  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  reality  ;  and  if  we  act  upon  the  feeling,  we  are  apt  to  allow 
our  whole  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  become  weakened  from  a  mistaken 
belief  of  their  unfitness  for  exercise.  So  sensible  of  this  am  I  in  my  own 
experience,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  feel  positively 
grateful  for  being  obliged  to  exert  myself,  and  to  do  many  things,  and  to  see 
many  people,  that,  were  I  left  to  inclination,  I  fear  I  should  often  neglect; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  more  1  have  to  do  and  the  greater  exer- 
tion I  am  making,  the  iiiore  I  am  able  to  do  and  the  happier  I  become. 
Your  system  obeys  the  same  laws;  and  therefore  the  more  you  force  your- 
self to  active  communication  with  others,  and  the  more  you  exercise  your 
mind  and  encourage  your  friends  to  rouse  you  up,  the  more  certainly  and 
speedily  will  you  acquire  strength  of  mind  and  health  of  body." 

In  a  letter,  dated  19  th  December,  1839,  addressed  to  Miss 
Stirling  Grraham,  then  residing  in  Rome,  Dr.  Combe  describes  the 
recollections  which  remained  on  his  mind  from  his  travels,  even 
while  laboring  under  the  distressing  influence  of  disease.  It 
expounds  a  beautiful  law  of  human  nature,  and  is  characteristic 
of  his  own  dispositions  and  experience  : — 

•'  You  should  flourish  like  a  green  bay-tree,  with  so  many  sources  of 
quiet  and  elevating  enjoyment  about  you,  and  come  home  stored  for  life 
with  new  and  abiding  sources  of  interest.     For  myself,  at  least,  I  can  say 
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that  the  pleasures  of  actual  traveling  are  the  smallest  portion  I  derive  from 
an  excursion.  The  retrospect  brightens  many  an  hour  in  after  life.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  I  stalked  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  many  and  many  a  time  since  then  has 
memory  carried  me  back  to  the  renewed  enjoyment  of  their  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  to  the  recollection  of  friends,  some  still  alive,  and  others  long 
since  dead,  who  then  shared  in  my  pleasure.  It  is  a  blessed  arrangement 
of  God's  providence,  loo,  that  in  looking  back  upon  the  past,  it  is  the  bright 
sunshine  which  dwells  on  the  mind,  while  the  suffering  and  sorrow  disap- 
pear like  the  shadow  of  the  passing  cloud.  Little  as  I  was  able  to  see  and 
enjoy  of  Rome  and  Naples  in  1831-32,  it  is  the  sunny  Monte  Pincio,  the 
blue  unclouded  sky,  the  ancient  obelisk,  the  magnificent  Duomo,  the  gay 
Borghese  gardens,  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  the  picturesque  approach 
by  sea  to  Castel  a-Mare,  and  other  objects  of  a  like  interest,  that  alone  dwell 
in  my  mind.  Tiie  unquiet  nights  in  which  my  lean  frame  felt  multiplied 
into  eight,  c\r\d  became  loo  ponderous  to  turn  in  bed;  the  panting  and  'scant 
of  breath,'  which  made  me  rest  for  two  or  three  minutes  as  I  rose  from 
bed ;  the  laborious  exertion  which  it  cost  me  to  mount  the  said  Monte 
Pincio,  and  all  the  other  drawbacks  attending  on  sickness,  have  long  ceased 
to  haunt  me,  and  I  can  bring  them  back  only  by  a  special  elfort.  It  was 
the  same  when  ill  in  1820-21-22.  The  sunny  part  alone  remains;  and 
although  my  illness  then  looked  like  a  regularly-established  impediment  to 
my  ever  entering  upon  the  business  of  life,  and  might  be  supposed  enough 
to  darken  a  cautious  mind  like  mine,  still  even  the  obscurity  of  that  time 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  brighter  enjoyments  which,  amidst  much  infirm- 
ity, were  placed  within  my  reach." 

The  last  literary  effort  of  Dr.  Combe,  in  1839,  was  the  writing 
of  an  article  on  Phrenology  for  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review.  It  appeared  in  No.  xvii.  of  that  Journal,  published  in 
January,  1840,  and  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  Dr.  Forbes,  the 
editor  of  the  work,  that  he  subsequently  published  it  separately 
as  a  pamphlet.* 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Combe's  habits  of  com- 
position. In  writing  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson  in  reference  to  his 
omission  to  call  Mr.  Watson's  attention  to  some  remarks  by  Dr. 
Holland  on  Phrenology,  he  again  adverts  to  the  difficulties  which 
his  intellectual  constitution  placed  in  his  way  in  writing  : — 

"I  am  sorry,-'  says  he,  '-that  it  did  escape  me;  but  you  who  know  the 
depression  which  my  forehead  presents  at  Eventuality,  and  my  difficult 
command  of  detached  ideas  and  circumstances,  should  have  forbearance 
with  such  lapses,  when  you  consider  how  thoroughly  the  faculty  is  taxed 
with  compulsory  labor.  If  I  bad  a  larger  endowment  in  that  place,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  could  be  ten  times  more  useful  that  I  ever 
shall   be;  but  the   absence  of  a  ready  command  of  my  materials  makes 

*  The  title  is — "  Phrenology,  Physiologically  and  Philosophically  Consi- 
dered :  with  Reasons  for  its  Study,  and  Directions  for  its  Successful  Prose- 
cution.    Reprinted,  &c.     London  :  John  Churchill,  1840." 
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writing  a  great  laljor  to  me  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  article  in  Dr,  Forbes's 
Journal,  I  may  say  that  nothing  short  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  would  have 
induced  me  to  undertake  it.     This  argues  limited  power." 

In  reference  to  a  report,  by  Dr.  Boardman,  of  lectures  delivered 
by  George  Combe  in  America^  Dr.  Combe,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  dated  16th  February,  1840,  remarks,  that  in  an  able 
Introduction  v.diich  Dr.  B.  had  furnished  to  them,  he  had  omitted 
to  mention  him  on  page  75,  in  which  he  names  the  individuals 
who  had  devoted  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  phrenology.  ''Fame,"  says  he,  "is  a  matter  that, 
somehow  or  other,  never  had  great  attractions  for  me,  so  that, 
essentially,  I  care  little  for  this  omission ;  but  as  a  question  of 
historical  accuracy,  the  matter  deserves  notice,  more  especially  in 
a  publication  in  America,  where  so  few  know  that  /am  not  you.^' 

In  the  same  letter,  he  adverts  to  an  inaccurate  statement  given 
on  page  279  of  these  Lectures,  of  a  case  apparently  of  over-excited 
Cautiousness,  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice;  and  fur- 
nishes the  correct  version  : — 

"After  sailing  about  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  his  yacht,  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Henderson  started,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  on  his  way  to  the  Forth 
via  the  Pentland  Firth.  He  had  two  men  and  a  boy  as  his  crew,  but  only 
one  of  the  men  could,  in  the  least,  be  trusted.  The  weather  proved  very 
boisterous;  the  winds  contrary,  with  heavy  gales.  The  consequence  was 
a  passage  of  a  month's  diu'ation,  of  frequent  danger,  and  of  unremitting 
watchfulness  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Having  no  dependence  on  any 
one  but  himself,  Mr.  H.  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement  and  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  apprehension.  This,  at  the  same  time,  gratified  his 
love  of  power  and  of  overcoming  difficulties.  But  the  continued  want  of 
sleep,  and  excited  activity  of  Cautiousness,  brought  on  a  vague  but  deep 
sense  of  apprehension  after  his  perils  were  over,  and  he  continued  to  feel  the 
apprehension  for  some  weeks  without  being  able  to  name  an  object  that 
he  feared.  By  the  use  of  the  bath  and  other  means,  the  excitement  was 
gradually  subdued." 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  was 
the  special  seat  of  this  morbid  feeling  of  apprehension  ;  but  those 
individuals  who  have  become  convinced  by  observation  that  the 
normal  function  of  the  organ  is  to  manifest  caution,  will  have 
little  hesitation  in  connecting,  as  Dr  Combe  obviously  did,  the 
emotion  described  with  an  excited  condition  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DR.  COMBE  AGAIN  IN  IMMINENT  DANGER  OF  SHIPWRECK. — LETTER  ON  INSANITY 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  INSANE,  ADDRESSED  BY  HIM  TO  A  POPULAR  WRI- 
TER.— LETTER  TO  GRAHAM  SPEIRS,  ESQ.,  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH, ON  HIS  PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  FOR  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. — LETTER 
TO  MR.  SPEIRS,  DESCRIBING  THE  CASE  OF  AN  INSANE  PATIENT  IN  A  PRIVATE 
ESTABLISHMENT. — LETTER  BY  DR.  COMBE,  STATING  THE  REASONS  FOR  RE- 
SIGNING HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  MANAGER  OF  THE  MORNINGSIDE  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. — INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  ON  HEALTH. 

It  may  appear  trivial  to  advert  so  frequently  to  Dr.  Combe's 
ill  luck  in  traveling;  but  it  is  singular,  and  acquires  a  degree  of 
interest  from  the  very  frequency  of  its  recurrence.  In  a  letter, 
dated  London,  11th  June,  1840,  addressed  to  Mrs.  George  Combe, 
he  writes: — 

"I  left  home  on  the  9th  of  May,  and,  on  the  13th,  embarked  at  Hull  for 
Rotterdam,  in  a  disagreeable  east  wind.  Afterwards,  an  intense  fog  came 
on,  and  we  kept  the  bell  ringing  all  night.  At  halfpast  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  I  heard  a  sudden  shout  of  alarm,  '■Port  the  helm!  port!  slop  her! 
port!'  uttered  in  a  powerful,  sharp,  and  anxious  tone.  I  ran  up  on  deck, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  witness  a  large  steamship  looming  through  the 
mist,  and  running  right  upon  us;  but  fortunately,  by  great  exertions  on  both 
sides,  the  positions  of  the  vessels  were  made  slightly  oblique  before  the 
crash  took  place.  This  saved  us.  Both  ships  shivered  and  reeled  to  their 
centres,  broke  off  with  a  heavy  rebound,  and  met  again  on  their  quarters, 
smashing  our  quarter  boat,  and  knocking  in  our  bulwarks.  It  proved  to  be 
the  Caledonia  from  Hamburgh.  They  believed  themselves  going  down, 
and  called  on  us  to  stay.  We  remained  till  the  extent  of  the  damage  was 
ascertained.  The  forecastle  and  part  of  their  deck  were  torn  up,  their 
main-yard  broken,  an  arm  of  their  anchor  snapped  off,  and  a  good  deal  of 
minor  damage  done;  but  all  so  high  up  as  to  admit  of  our  both  prooeeding. 
The  Hamburgh  captain  came  on  board.  The  greeting  was  brief  and  pithy: 
'  A  bad  job,  this.'  '  Yes;  but  thank  Heaven  it  is  no  worse!'  Haifa  minute 
later  we  should  have  met  at  right  angles,  and  the  feebler  vessel  gone  down 
instanter ;  but  the  lives  might  have  been  saved  by  the  surviving  ship.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  our  obliquity  was  sufficient  to  save  us,  and  I  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  watching  the  effect  on  the  people," 

He  adds  that  he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  visited  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  afterwards  went  to  the  Rhine,  and  returned  in  good 
health  to  London  on  the  9th  of  June, 
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The  following  letters  relate  to  insanity,  the  state  of  the  insane, 
and  the  regulation  of  lunatic  asylums.  Some  readers  may  con- 
ceive such  topics  more  suitable  to  a  professional  treatise  than  to  a 
work  like  the  present;  but  Dr.  Combe  considered  that  the  public 
have  a  great  interest  in  understanding  these  subjects  in  their  true 
lights,  and  that  much  suffering  might  be  prevented,  and  still  more 
mitigated,  by  diffusing  sound  knowledge  of  them  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  At  present,  many  cases  of  apparent  moral 
perversion,  of  habitual  idleness  and  incapacity,  and  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence, amounting  occasionall}'^  to  crime,  are  viewed  as  purely 
wilful,  moral,  and  intellectual  errors,  and  are  treated  by  advice, 
reproof,  threats,  and  punishment,  although  very  often  they  are 
really  instances  of  partial  insanity,  requiring  a  different  mode  of 
treatment.  In  a  great  majority  of  such  instances,  the  malady 
might  be  traced  up  to  mental  derangement  existing  in  some  mem- 
ber of  the  race  from  which  such  individuals  are  descended. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  case  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence — 
that  the  father  of  a  family  is  himself  of  sound  mind,  but  has  a 
brother  or  sister  who  is  insane.  His  children  are  distinguished 
by  a  certain  excitability  and  feebleness  of  mind,  which,  however, 
does  not  attract  general  attention,  and  thej'^  in  their  turn  marry. 
An  idiot,  however,  is  born  in  one  of  their  families;  a  vicious  and 
intractable  young  man  appears  in  a  second;  and  perhaps  a  help- 
less, idle,  imbecile  being,  plausible  in  conversation,  but  incapable 
of  persevering  action,  is  found  in  a  third.  As  no  suspicion  is 
entertained  of  any  cerebral  disease  in  these  children,  they  are 
treated  for  a  long  period  as  perfectly  normal  in  their  mental  con- 
stitutions. Much  irritation  and  disappointment  in  regard  to  their 
conduct  and  progress  are  experienced,  great  expense  is  incurred, 
heavy  losses  are  sustained  through  their  vice  and  incapacity,  and 
only  after  a  long  tract  of  suffering  and  misfortune  do  their  rela- 
tives begin  to  suspect  that  something  is  wrong  with  their  brains. 
It  was,  therefore.  Dr.  Combe's  earnest  desire  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity;  and  for  this  reason 
the  subject  is  introduced  into  his  "  Life,''  in  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  his  practical  experience. 

The  following  letter,  dated  13th  July,  1840,  was  addressed  to 
an  author  who  had  introduced 

THE  CONDITION  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS,  AND  OF  THE  INSANE, 

into  a  popular  work,  with  a  view  to  convey  information  on  that 
subject.  After  commending  the  excellent  intentions  of  the  author, 
and  the  ability  displayed  in  the  book,  he  proceeds: — 
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"  As  your  object  is  the  high  one  of  benefiting  as  well  as  amusing  man- 
kind, and  the  subject  upon  which  you  touch  has  been  one  of  intense  inte- 
rest to  me  for  years,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  your  management  of  it,  considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  to 
suggest  some  points  in  regard  to  which  you  may,  in  a  future  work,  help  to 
correct  prevalent  and  pernicious  errors.  If  I  did  not  feel  great  respect  for 
both  your  talents  and  motives,  I  should  not  trouble  you  with  my  comments; 
but  I  know  that  you  will  receive  kindly  what  is  kindly  meant. 

"  Two  causes  contribute  powerfully  to  retard  our  knowledge  of  and  con- 
trol over  insanity.  The  first  is  the  prevailing  notion  of  its  mysterious 
origin  and  nature,  as  if  it  involved  some  deep  moral  stigma,  or  was  inse- 
parably bound  up  with  something  of  horror,  and  altogether  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  animated  nature.  The  second  is  the 
popular  notion  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  the  great  aversion 
thence  arising  either  to  have  the  patients  removed  to  an  asylum  or  even 
to  admit  that  insanity  really  exists.  Every  effort  is  consequently  made  by 
both  patient  and  friends  to  suppress  and  conceal  the  truth,  and  treatment 
is  deferred  from  the  early  stage  in  which  it  can  generally  cure  to  that  later 
stage  in  which  all  the  resources  of  art  are  too  often  unavailing.  Before 
full  justice  can  be  done  to  the  unhappy  lunatic,  these  prejudices  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  wholesome  and  comforting  truth  made  widely  known 
that  insanity  is  neither  an  anomalous  visitation  of  a  mysterious  Providence 
nor  an  infliction  involving  any  stigma,  or  incapable  of  cure.  The  public 
must  be  taught  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  disease  of  the  body,  arising  from 
natural  causes,  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and, 
like  other  diseases,  amenable  to  proper  treatment  when  early  attended  to; 
and  they  must  be  led  to  regard  asylums  as  infirmaries  for  the  cure  and 
kind  treatnient  of  that  disease,  and  resort  to  them  with  the  same  confidence 
as  they  now  do  to  other  infirmaries  for  a  fracture  or  a  fever.  Insanity, 
rightly  considered,  involves  no  moral  stigma  any  more  than  consumption 
or  inflammation,  and  the  sooner  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  horror  is 
cleared  away  from  it,  the  happier  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

"Such  seem  to  be  the  objects  which  all  must  desire  to  effect;  and  yet 
such,  I  fear,  will  not  be  the  tendency  of  your  work.  Your  description  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  insane  and  of  asylums  was  to  me  painfully 
disagreeable,  familiar  as  I  have  been  with  asylums  of  every  kind  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  That  horrors  did  exist,  of  a  most  barbarous  description,  is 
certain,  and  that  in  many  asylums  the  treatment  is  still  very  imperfect  is 
also  most  true;  but  in  the  worst  which  I  have  seen  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed patients  acting  and  suffering  as  yoti  describe;  and  if  you  had  been 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
would  have  painted  the  unfortunate  in  such  colors.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  there  are  many  asylums  through  every  ward  of  which  you 
might  pass  twenty  times  unannounced  and  meet  with  nothing  in  the  ges- 
tures, cries,  or  actions  to  elicit  any  feeling  but  that  of  grateful  sympathy 
and  interest;  and  that  in  the  great  majority  you  would  seek  in  vain  for 
anything  so  distressingly  repugnant  to  feeling  and  humanity  as  your  de- 
scriptions present.  I  fear  tliat  your  work  will  tend  to  confirm  the  already 
too  powerful  prejudices,  and  to  deter  the  humane  from  undertaking  the 
duty  of  caring  for  lunatics,  by  describing  the  class  as  armed  with  the  whip, 
wielding  the  chain,  and  actuated  by  brutality.  I  wish  much  that  you  could 
spend  a  day  or  a  week  in  a  well  regulated  asylum,  like  that  of  Dumfries, 
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For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  a  richer  treat  to  my  best  feelings  never 
crosses  my  path,  and  that  I  never  visit  one  such  place  without  thankfulness 
to  Providence  that  I  live  in  times  when  the  misery  of  the  wretched  is 
treated  with  something  of  a  heavenly  because  well-directed  compassion. 
Even  in  badly-managed  asylums,  the  errors  are  those  of  omission  rather 
than  of  commission.  The  active  moral  treatment  is  omitted,  but  there  is 
little,  if  any,  positive  bad  treatment  perpetrated,  and  everywhere  treat- 
ment is  rapidly  improving.  The  way  to  hasten  improvement  is  to  cheer 
and  encourage  exertion,  and  not  to  call  the  treatment  worse  than  it  is. 

"Your  work  will  strengthen  the  prejudice  against  asylums  as  moral  lazar- 
lionses,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  cures.  There  are  cases  best  treated  at 
home,  as  you  describe;  but  they  are  few,  and  the  experience  of  the  best 
asylums  has  now  demonstrated  that  by  early  removal,  in  cases  requiring  it, 
90  per  100  may  be  cured.  In  what  other  serious  diseases  can  a  more 
favorable  result  be  produced?  And  what  mischief  may  thus  be  done  by 
inducing  delay,  is  shown  by  the  proportion  of  cures  rapidly  diminishing  as 
months  pass  over.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  my  first  work, '  Observations 
on  Mental  Derangement,'  &c.,  in  which  some  of  these  things  are  treated; 
but  it  is  out  of  print,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  left. 

"Your  description  of  the  power  of  kindness  and  reason  is  graphically 
true,  and  shows  how  much  you  could  have  done  to  disseminate  sound 
views,  if  you  had  known  the  subject  more  familiarly.  1  attended  a  lady 
some  years  ago,  who,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  four  porters  to  restrain  her, 
got  out  of  bed,  broke  the  furniture  and  windows,  and  committed  violence 
on  every  one.  F  saw  they  were  acting  by  sheer  force,  and  desired  them  to 
leave  the  room,  every  one  of  them.  They  remonstrated — but  yielded  on 
my  insisting.  My  first  reward  was  a  stunning  slap  on  the  face.  I  said 
quietly  that  this  would  never  do,  and  that  she  must  not  expose  herself  in 
such  a  way;  and  keeping  my  eye  on  her  movements,  I  stood  quietly  till 
her  agitation  should  subside,  telling  her  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  would 
talk  over  matters.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  calmed  down  so  far 
that  in  half  an  hour  she  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  an  asylum,  allowed 
nje  to  restrain  her  liands  during  her  removal,  walked  down  stairs  with  me 
to  the  coach,  and  begged  of  me  to  go  in  it  and  put  the  attendant  outside. 
She  promised  to  restrain  herself  to  the  utmost,  and  succeeded  till  near  the 
place,  when  she  warned  me  iliat  she  could  no  longer  keep  quiet.  Being 
cheered  by  me,  however,  she  did  command  herself;  and  after  I  had  seen 
her  to  her  room,  we  parted  excellent  friends.  She,  like  many  others,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  conscious  of  her  unfitness  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  feel  that  kind  control  was  at  hand:  she  felt  as 
if  a  weight  was  removed,  as  she  had  lived  for  some  time  laboring  to  con- 
ceal her  state,  and  always  afraid  of  giving  way  and  exposing  herself  and 
family." 

The  next  letter,  dated  od  October,  1840,  is  addressed  to  Gra- 
ham Speirs,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  contains 
Dr.  Combe's  opinion  regarding  certain 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

"I  have  read  the  proposed  regulations  for  private  madhouses,  and  concur 
in   their  propriety,  with  some  slight  exceptions;  if,  as  I  suppose,  there  is 
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not  power,  under  the  act  referred  to,  to  go  a  step  fanher.  As  a  profes- 
sional man,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  licensed  to 
receive  violent  or  furious  lunatics  into  his  house  unless  he  has  not  only 
suitable  accommodation  for  them,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
attendants  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  over  them  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  without  recourse  to  coercion.  Tliis  seems  to  me  to  be 
called  for  even  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  patients.  Cure  onght  to 
be  the  primary  object  of  all  regulations;  but  nothing  is  so  imfavorable  to 
recovery  as  the  excitement  arising  out  of  contention  with  an  inadequate 
controlling  power,  and  out  of  frequent  recourse  to  physical  restraint.  In 
the  early  and  most  curable  state,  many  patients  are  excitable,  and  occa- 
sionally violent.  Suppose  a  private  institution  to  receive  even  one  patient 
in  this  state,  and  to  admit  only  one;  and  that  excitement  ensues.  One 
individual  cannot  exercise  an  effective  moral  control  over  him,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  resource  but  the  application  of  physical  force  and  re- 
straint. A  neighbor,  perhaps,  is  called  in,  a  struggle  ensues,  and,  at  its 
close,  that  patient's  chances  of  recovery  are  smaller  than  they  were  at  its 
commencement  But  suppose  you  have  attenclants  always  in  the  way, 
and  exercising  a  restraining  moral  influence  by  their  mere  presence,  you 
may  often  prevent  the  excitement,  and  dispense  widi  restraint;  and  when 
it  does  become  necessary,  your  power  is  felt,  the  struggle  is  avoided,  or  is 
rendered  brief  and  unirritating,  and  the  excitement  soon  abates,  leaving  the 
patient's  chances  essentially  unimpaired. 

"  For  imbecile,  harmless,  or  incurable  patients,  I  should  hold  your  first 
regulation  to  be  sufficient.  But  I  would  either  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
license  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  qualified  kee];ers,  or  1  would  pre- 
vent the  receiving  of  excitable  and  curable  cases  into  any  establishments 
where  there  were  not  adequate  accommodation  and  an  adequate  number 
of  attendants.  For  the  first  ten  such  patients,  1  would  require  at  least  two 
attendants,  whether  the  patients  were  only  one  or  ten.  The  ^e\v  have  a 
right  to  protection  as  well  as  the  many,  and  it  is  no  hardship  on  any  one 
to  be  refused  a  license  where  means  of  proper  treatment  are  not  provided. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  traffic.  An  obligation  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  throw  the 
care  of  lunatics  into  the  hands  of  a  better  qualified  class,  and  to  save  them 
from  the  cruelties  perpetrated  where  on  ly  one,  or  two,  or  three  are  left.  Safe 
custody  is  too  exclusively  looked  to,  and  cure  f^r  too  little.  Where  a  num- 
ber are  confined,  the  few  excitable  cases  feel  themselves  under  control  be- 
yond their  powers  of  resistance,  and  the  tendency  to  disputation  and  excite- 
ment gradually  subsides.  Hence  in  Hanwell,  Lincoln, Dumfries, and  other 
places,  \vith  so  many  as  five  hundred  patients,  ])livsical  restraint  is  scarcely 
known.  In  Hanwell,  with  eight  hundred  patients,  of  all  kinds,  none  has 
been  exercised  since  August,  1838,  when  Dr.  ConoUy  found,  I  believe, 
sixty-three  under  it. 

"If  the  power  be  possessed  under  the  existing  act,  T  should  therefore  be 
disposed  to  modify  it  so  as  to  require  a  male  or  female  keeper,  in  addition 
to  the  master  or  mistress,  for  any  number  of  curable  patients,  say  (making 
it  very  wide)  under  twenty^  and  one  for  every  twelve  beyond  that  number. 
The  quiet  daily  and  hourly  action  of  the  attendants  upon  the  patients  is,  in 
reality,  a  most  essential  part  of  the  curative  treatment. 

"  Where  both  male  and  female  patients  are  received,  at  least  two  airing- 
grounds  should  be  provided. 

"I  dislike  the  very  name  of  'punishment'  as  applicable  to  the  treatment 
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of  disease.  The  keeper  should  enter  in  the  register  '  every  occasion  on 
which  restraint  has  been  used,  the  reasons  for,  and  nature  and  duration  of 
such  restraint.' 

"One  more  remark  occurs  to  me.  The  room  for  furious  or  excited 
patients  shouhl  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  tranquil  patients. 
Their  proximity  is  a  harassing  and  liurtful  peculiarity  almost  inseparable 
from  small  establishments.  Such  establishments,  in  fact,  when  used  for 
recent  cases,  are  often  the  means  of  obstructing  recovery,  from  their  in- 
herent inadequacy,  altogether  apart  from  the  moral  fitness  of  their  pro- 
prietor."' 

The  necessity  for  subjecting  the  custodiers  of  the  insane  to 
official  inspection  and  control  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  case 
described  in  the  following  letter,  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Graham 
Speirs.  The  patient  was  confined  in  a  private  house  as  a  boarder, 
and  not  in  any  of  the  public  asylums : — - 

''Early  iu   December,  1839,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mr. ,  residing 

with  ,  and  to  report  M-hether  his  condition  was  such  as  to   admit  of 

any  alleviation  of  suffering,  or  any  addition  to  his  comforts.  I  did  so,  and 
before  seeing  him  was  told  by  his  ciis^todiers  that  he  had  been  upwards  of 
thirty  years  under  their  charge;  that  he  had  been  seven  years  confined  in 
a  strait-waistcoat,  on  account  of  violence;  and  lor  several  years  past  had 
never  been  beyond  the  door,  as  he  had  'fits"  of  excitement — was  very  silly 
anil  dirty,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  clothed.  I  found  him  in  a 
small  back  room,  without  fire,  in  very  cold  weather;  the  fioor  was  wet 
with  saliva,  &c. ;  the  smell  was  close  and  disagreeable.  He  himself  was 
kneeling  on  his  bed,  and  his  only  dress  was  a  fiannel  garment,  with  legs 
and  arms,  and  a  body  which  was  open  and  tied  by  strings  behind.  His 
feet  and  legs,  half  M^ay  to  the  knee,  were  bare,  as  were  his  head,  neck,  and 
part  of  the  arms.  His  bed  was  in  disorder,  and  partially  wet;  and  alto- 
gether lie  presented  as  miserable  a  picture  of  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  told  that  he  was  idiotic,  and  insensible  to  every- 
thing. 1  spoke  kindly  and  cheerfully  to  him.  His  eye  brightened — an 
expiession  of  ])leasure  played  for  a  moment  on  his  features,  and  he  half 
looked  up.  I  asked  him  a  few  questions,  and  found  that  he  could  not 
speak  more  than  a  monosyllable;  but  he  uriderstood  me,  gave  me  his  hand 
10  feel  his  pulse,  tried  to  show  me  his  tongue,  and  intimated  that  he  was 
very  cold  when  I  asked  him.  He  came  out  of  bed,  went  to  the  next  room 
to  warm  himself,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  interest  I  took  in  him.  On 
leaving  him  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  a  quiet  fit,  and  that  I  must  not  judge 
from  this.  I  did  not,  but  returned  some  days  afterwards.  All  my  former 
observations  were  confirmed  ;  and  I  accordingly  reported,  and  stated  the 
ground  of  my  opinion,  that  he  was  capable  of  improvement,  though  not  of 
cure,  and  strongly  recommended  his  being  sent  to  the  Dumfries  Asylum, 
where  I  felt  certain  of  his  being  well-treated.  Some  of  the  relations  scouted 
my  opinion,  and  declared  he  would  die  if  removed;  others  urged  the 
removal.  It  was  ultimately  thrown  on  my  responsibility,  but  the  danger 
and  difficulties  \vere  strongly  insisted  upon.  A  man  came  from  Dumfries 
by  my  desire  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  on  calling  at  the  house,  he  was  so 
struck  by  the  v/retclied  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  account  given  of 
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him,  that  he  also  tlecUned  to  act  unless  I  attended  to  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings and  warrant  the  use  of  compulsion  if  necessary.  I  went,  accord- 
ingly, halfdoubtful  whether  I  had  not  deceived  myself.     But   die  result 

was  again  the  same.     When  kindly  spoken  to,  Mr. came  out  of  bed, 

and  instead  of  resisting  clothing  being  put  on,  he  welcomed  the  stockings 
and  warm  slippers,  and  held  up  his  foot  and  smiled.  When  a  warm  caj) 
was  put  on  his  head,  his  contentment  increased  ;  and  when  he  was  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  with  amazed  delight. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  be  separated  from  his  keeper,  he  rose  at  once  when 
desired,  and,  supported  by  me  on  one  side  and  the  keeper  on  the  other,  he 
walked  down  the  stairs  which  he  had  not  trodden  for  years,  and  never 
attempted  even  to  look  back.  The  result  was  his  safe  arrival  at  Dumfries, 
his  wearing  clothes,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  human  being,  and 
very  soon  his  driving  out,  and  also  attentling  chapel.  His  mind  is  gone,  as 
might  be  expected  from  thirty  four  years  of  maltreatment  and  neglect;  but 
his  enjoyments  are  extended,  and  he  no  longer  shocks  the  feelings  of  those 
who  see  him. 

"I  have  mentioned  all  these  details,  because  they  may  serve  to  direct 
your  observation  and  inquiries  into  the  doings  of  odier  private  houses.     In 

this  instance,  I  am  bound  to  add  my  conviction  that acted  to  the  best 

of  his  judgment,  and  not  with  unkind  intent.  He,  like  many  other  better 
educated  people,  obviously  took  it  for  granted  that  the  patient  had  neither 
sense  nor  feeling,  and  that  anything  might  be  sai<l  or  done  in  his  presence 
without  its  having  any  influence  upon  him  either  lor  good  or  evil.  This 
is  still,  I  may  say,  the  grand  practical  error  in  the  management  of  many 
(especially  private  and  unseen)  asylums ;  and  the  patients  are  thus  unin- 
tentionally doomed  to  a  negation  of  intellectual  and  moral  interests  and 
sympathy,  which  not  only  gives  pain  and  impedes  cure,  but  in  reality 
suffices  to  produce  insanity.  I  have  long  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  public 
and  responsible  inspector  of  asylums;  and  the  longer  I  live  the  urgent 
necessity  becomes  the  more  obvious.  From  having  for  many  years  taken 
an  interest  in  the  insane  and  in  asylums,  I  know  that  the  casual  official 
visits  of  managers  and  of  sheriffs  are  far  from  siiflicient  guarantees  of  all 
being  well  within.  They  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  real  state  of  things;  and  their  re[)orts,  being  written  in  the 
superintendents  own  book, are  always  laudatory.  I  scarcely  need  add  my 
conviction  that  a  great  deal  might  have  been  done  for  this  patient  years 
ago.  The  readiness  with  which  his  feelings  and  understanding  responded 
when  addressed  by  their  proper  objects,  even  after  thirty-four  years  of 
neglect,  proves  this  to  my  mind. 

"I  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  detail  in  writing,  because  I  have  a 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself  clearly  viva  voce,  and  because  I  believe  you 
to  be  sincerely  anxious  to  do  your  utmost  for  the  protection,  comfort,  and 
recovery  of  the  unhappy  beings  officially  committed  to  your  guardianship."' 

In  the  annual  Report  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dum- 
fries, dated  1st  June,  1840,  this  case  is  adverted  to  as  follows: — 
"Nothing  could  be  attempted  except  to  augment  the  physical 
comforts  and  the  capabilities  of  enjoyment."  (The  means  used 
are  then  described,  and  the  notice  concludes) :  "  He  has  attended 
chapel;  drives  out  in  a  carriage  when  in  a  state  of  composure; 
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sits  in  the  balcony  when  the  weather  permits,  and  has  never 
exhibited  any  of  the  violence  or  intractableness  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  inconsistent  with  such  privileges  and  pleasures/'  He 
died  in  1844.  Dr.  Browne,  in  a  letter  to  George  Combe,  dated 
15th  December,  1849,  after  stating  the  result  of  his  treatment, 
remarks  that  "such  facts  are,  or  rather  tcere,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence." 

The  following  letter,  in  which  Dr.  Combe  states  the  reasons 
which  compel  him  to  resign  his  office  as  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Morningside,  near  Edinburgh,  is  instruct- 
ive, as  showing  his  opinion  of  the  duties  implied  in  such  an 
office.  It  is  dated  28th  December,  1840,  and  is  addressed  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Institution : — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  note  of  2Gth,  proposing  to  substitute  my 
nephew,  Dr.  Cox,  for  myself,  as  a  visitor  to  the  asyhim  when  it  would  be 
either  inconvenient  or  fatiguing  to  me  to  go  in  person.  I  feel  obliged  to 
you  for  this  willingness  to  save  me  trouble,  but  I  am  afraid,  both  from  this 
and  your  former  proposal,  that  our  views  of  the  duties  of  visitors  differ  so 
materially  that  we  are  not  likely  to  coincide  in  the  propriety  of  fulfilling 
them  by  deputy,  while  the  responsibility,  such  as  it  is,  remains  with  myself. 
If  nothing  more  were  to  be  done  than  to  go  through  the  house  and  report 
whether  everything  seemed  to  be  in  order,  and  every  officer  in  attendance, 
I  should  never  hesitate  a  moment  to  remain  in  the  management  when  a 
wish  to  that  effect  was  expressed  to  me.  But  my  view  of  the  duty  is  a 
much  more  serious  one ;  and  I  think  that  to  discharge  it  properly,  one  would 
require  not  only  to  make  frequent  visits  during  the  month,  but  to  investigate 
the  particulars  of  individual  cases,  commune  with  individual  patients,  in- 
quire what  means,  moral  or  medical,  are  made  use  of  to  influence  them, 
and  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  increase  their  comforts  or  contribute 
to  their  cliances  of  recovery.  Such  inquiries,  to  be  worth  anything,  should 
be  made  in  the  absence  of  those  who  have  charge,  and  finally  compared 
with  the  superintendent's  reports.  Of  course,  many  unfounded  complaints 
would  be  made  by  many  patients ;  but  these  woitld  neither  mislead  the 
visitor  nor  prejudice  the  superintendent  in  his  good  opinion  ;  while,  inde- 
pendently of  the  relief  it  would  afford  to  the  patient,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  occasionally  omissions  or  mistakes  might  thus  be  detected  and  cor- 
rected, to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  the  public  would  have  a  double 
guarantee  that  everything  was  efficiently  done  for  those  in  confinement. 
Whereas,  if  the  visitors  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  mere  externals  of  the 
establishment,  abuses  may  exist  and  be  overlooked  without  any  one  having 
even  a  suspicion  of  their  existence.     For  proof  of  this,  you  need  only  go 

back  to  the  days  of  and .     Under  them  the  visitors  went  their 

rounds,  they  found  the  house  clean  and  in  order,  and  reported  that  all  was 
well;  and  they  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise.  And  yet,  while  they 
were  thus  conscientiously  reporting  what  they  believed,  I  had  evidence 
presented  in  the  course  of  a  single  visit  to  a  patient  in  whom  I  was  inte- 
rested, that  neglect  was  committed  and  harshness  exercised  towards  him ; 
and  this  evidence  I  derived,  not  from  any  complaint  made  by  him,  but 
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from  my  own  observation.  I  refer  to  this  as  a  mere  illustration  of  what 
may  exist,  and  yet  be  entirely  unknown  under  the  ordinary  systems  of 
visiting  and  looking  only  at  externals.  The  view  which  I  took  of  my  own 
duty  as  a  visitor  went,  therefore,  a  great  deal  farther,  and  I  believed  myself 
bound  in  conscience  either  to  extend  my  inquiries  to  a  sufficient  degree,  or 
to  resign  my  office  if  that  was  not  in  my  power.  On  making  the  trial,  I 
found  that  my  physical  strength  was  inadequate,  and  that,  after  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  house  (also  an  important  object),  I  was  unable  to  do 
more.  The  result  consequently  is  that  my  own  mind  is  not  satisfied,  and 
that  instead  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  dis- 
charged, I  have  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  my  o\vn 
views  of  what  is  required  of  me.  On  reflection,  you  will  easily  see  that 
this  is  not  a  stale  of  things  which  can  be  amended  by  employing  another 
to  act  for  me,  so  long  as  the  real  responsibility  is  mine.  You  say  that  it 
would  hurt  the  institution  with  the  public  were  I  to  withdraw,  as  the  reason 
would  be  misconstrued  I  can  see  no  force  whatever  in  this  argument. 
It  would  be  doing  a  real  injury  to  the  institution  to  remain  ostensibly  in  the 
management  and  do  nothing,  but  a  positive  benefit  to  withdraw  and  put 
an  efficient  man  in  my  place.  Of  misconstruction  there  is  just  as  little 
risk.  The  small  section  of  the  public  that  knows  or  concerns  itself  about 
me,  knows  well  that  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  heaviest  sacrifice  which 
infirm  health  has  compelled  me  to  make;  and  the  notion  of  the  institution 
sutfering  from  such  misconstruction,  seems  to  me  purely  imaginary.  As  I 
stated  before,  and  as  you  are  aware,  my  interest  in  the  institution  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  as  great  as  ever,  although  I  be  officially  unconnected 
widi  it;  and  if  at  any  time  I  can  assist  it,  I  shall  not  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  by  unimproved. 

"  Before  concluding  I  may  add,  as  you  refer  to  the  Report-Book,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  utterly  useless,  and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  reports 
worth  perusal  is  for  die  visiting  managers  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  month 
by  letter.  I  never  yet  heard  of  reports  written  in  a  book  under  the  eye, 
and  lying  in  the  custody  of  the  officials,  containing  a  notice  of  any  abuse, 
however  glaring;  and  it  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  do  otlierwise.  I 
beg,  however,  expressly  to  guard  myself  from  any  personal  application  of 
this  principle,  or  of  the  remarks  in  the  body  of  my  letter,  to  our  present 
worthy  and  amiable  superintendent.  Dr.  M"Kinnon.  In  the  view  which  I 
take  of  the  duties  of  visitors,  I  am  not  influenced  by  distrust  either  of  him 
or  of  our  matron ;  and  so  far  from  having  any  intention  of  expressing  such 
distrust,  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  would  give  a  more  encouraging 
stimulus  to  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  patients  than  the  conviction  that 
their  efforts  would  thus  be  known  and  appreciated.  The  best  of  us  are 
the  better  of  being  looked  after  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  cheered  on  to  im- 
provement; and  I  cannot  fancy  anything  more  disheartening  to  a  really 
zealous  officer  than  to  find  that  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  look  narrowly 
into  his  doings. 

"As  you  mention  that  you  spoke  to  Dr.  Maclagan,  on  Saturday,  after  I 
left  the  meeting,  you  may  show  him  this  explanation  of  my  motives;  and 
I  feel  almost  assured  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  judgment.  I  am 
not  acting  from  caprice  or  want  of  consideration,  but  from  a  settled  con- 
viction, which,  as  yet.  has  not  been  affected  by  anything  you  have 
advanced." 
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Dr.  Combe  having  been  requested  by  a  friend  of  the  temperance 
cause  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  health,  wrote  a  very  explicit  letter,  stating  his  views  on 
the  subject;  but  as  these  are  given  at  full  length  in  his  Physiology 
of  Dujestion,  p.  174,  ninth  edition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DR.  COMBE  IS  ATTACKED  BY  HEMOPTYSIS. — DESCRIBES  THE  DEATH  AND  CHA- 
RACTER OF  HIS  SISTER,  MRS.  COX. — SUFFERS  FROM  SUB-INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  BRONCHIA  AND  LUNGS. — LETTER  TO  MRS.  MACONOCHIE  ON  CONVICT 
MANAGEMENT. — DR.  COMBE,  IN  THE  NEAR  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH,  WRITES  LET- 
TERS ON  THE  FOLLOWING  TOPICS  :  HIS  MOTIVES  IN  WRITING  HIS  WORKS ; 
STATE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  ;  HIS  REVERENCE  FOR  THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF 
GOD ;  HIS  REASONS  FOR  ABSTAINING  FROM  MARRIAGE  ;  HIS  VIEWS  ON  THE 
LAW  OF  DESCENT  OF  HEREDITARY  QUALITIES  ;  HORACE  MANN's  OPINION  OF 
HIS  WORK  ON  INFANCY  ;  THE  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  HE  HAS  DERIVED  FROM 
HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHRENOLOGY  ;  HIS  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  INFLUENCED  BY 
IT  ;  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  SECULAR  DUTIES  THE  BEST  PREPARATION  FOR  A 
FUTURE  STATE  ;  SICKNESS  AN  UNSUITABLE  SEASON  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 
RELIGIOUS  opinions;  man's  NATURE  ADAPTED  TO  HIS  SPHERE  ;  DR.  COMBE's 
FEELINGS  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH  ;  HIS  SOCIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CON- 
DUCT INFLUENCED  BY  PHRENOLOGY  ;  ITS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
EVIDENCES  MAY  BE  VIEWED  SEPARATELY  ;  ITS  USE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A 
YOUNG  DIPLOMATIST  j    ON  THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  PUBLISHING  NEW  OPINIONS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  1834,  Dr.  Combe  was 
forced,  by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  to  renounce  general,  and 
confine  himself  to  consulting,  practice;  and  that,  as  a  means  of 
supplying  an  income  adequate  to  his  wants,  he  received  into  his 
house  two  or  three  young  medical  students  as  boarders.  After 
his  return  from  Brussels,  in  1836,  he  found  his  consulting  prac- 
tice, and  subsequently  the  profits  of  his  books,  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  meet  his  expenses,  and  he  never  again  undertook  the 
charge  of  youth.  Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  period  of  his  life 
was  that  which  extended  from  1837  to  1841.  We  are  now 
arrived  at  the  latter  year,  which  commences  by  a  severe  recur- 
rence of  his  pulmonary  affection,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly 
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recovered;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  close 
of  his  career. 

In  January  he  was  apparently  well;  and,  as  he  had  derived 
much  pleasure  from  his  two  visits  to  Germany,  and  intended  to 
return  to  that  country,  he  joined  his  brother  George  and  his  wife 
in  taking  lessons  from  the  late  Dr.  Kombst  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. He  had  attended  only  one  day,  when,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  in  George  Street,  with  an  attack 
of  haemoptysis,  which  alarmed  his  friends,  and  called  for  fresh 
sacrifices  and  increased  care  on  his  own  part.  According  to  the 
adage  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  it  happened  that  at 
this  time  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cox,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  her  condi- 
tion excited  in  him  much  tender  interest  and  anxiety.  As  soon 
as  his  own  circumstances  would  permit,  he  was  carried  in  a  sedan- 
chair  to  visit  her  at  her  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  and 
bestowed  on  her  every  solace  which  affection  and  skill  could  dic- 
tate; but  she  sank  under  the  malady,  and  died  on  the  11th  of 
February,  in  her  62d  year.  In  1815,  she  had  been  left  a  widow 
with  six  children,  all  young,  to  whom  a  seventh  was  added  after 
her  husband's  death — making  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  By 
the  successful  exertions  of  her  husband  in  trade,  the  family  were 
left  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  continued  to  reside  at 
Gorgie  Mill,  where  Dr.  Combe  had  passed  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  months,  during  various  periods  of  convalescence  from 
the  attacks  of  disease  previously  mentioned.  Her  children  were 
reared  and  educated  by  her,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Combe 
and  his  brother  George,  and  became  greatly  attached  to  their 
uncles.  This  volume  bears  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  repaid  these  cares.  The  following  letters,  addressed  by  Dr. 
Combe  to  two  friends  unconnected  with  the  family,  and  written, 
one  of  them  shortly  before,  and  the  other  after,  his  sister's  death, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  properly  find  a  place  among  his  other  correspond- 
ence; because,  although  the  subject  is  her  character,  about  which 
the  reader  may  feel  little  or  no  interest,  yet  the  exhibition  of  the 
writer's  own  feelings  and  opinions,  called  forth  by  that  event,  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  present  work. 

"Edinburgh,  1st  February,  1841. 
"I  received  your  kind  note  this  morning  with  pleasure.  My  sister  was 
always  averse  to  having  any  ado  made  about  her,  and,  therefore,  so  long 
as  there  was  any  probability  of  her  temporary  recovery,  we  did  not  say 
much  about  her  illness,  although  from  the  first  we  were  apprehensive. 
On  Wednesday,  however,  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  her,  when  I  met  the 
s  at  your  house,  which  was   unfortunate,  as   they  took   up   all   the 
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time  I  had  previous  to  an  appointment.  On  Thursday,  when  I  saw  her 
for  the  last  time,  it  was  evident  she  was  fast  approaching  her  end  ;  and, 
within  half  an  hour  after  I  left  her,  my  own  attack  of  haemoptysis  came  on. 
Calm  and  peaceful,  she  still  thought  only  of  others;  and  it  was  by  her 
express  desire  that  my  nieces  took  a  drive  that  day,  and  called  at  your  door, 
my  other  sister  remaining  with  her.  She  very  properly  remarked  that,  if 
they  wished  to  make  her  happy,  they  must  keep  themselves  well,  and  not 
unnecessarily  confine  themselves  entirely. 

"My  parting  with  her  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  was  so  purely 
peaceful  and  consolatory,  that  I  submit  almost  without  repining  to  my 
inability  to  be  with  her  again.  She  felt  this  also;  and,  as  by  that  time 
any  professional  aid  was  out  of  my  power,  she  was  only  anxious  that  I 
should  take  care  of  myself  at  home.  Our  whole  intercourse  has  been  that 
of  unclouded  regard  and  kindness,  especially  since  I  lived  with  her  when 
ill  in  1821  and  1822,  when  I  came  to  know  her  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  before.  When  she  married,  I  was  only  five  years  old,  and,  conse- 
quently, scarcely  knew  her  as  a  sister,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  But, 
since  1821,  my  regard  and  respect  for  her  character  have,  if  possible,  gone 
on  increasing  If  she  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,* 
she  might  have  done  honor  to  any  station.  For  sound-minded  integrity, 
strong  sense  of  duty,  kindness,  and  aSection,  I  know  few  whom  I  could 
compare  with  her.  She  would  have  died  at  the  stake  for  truth  in  a  good 
cause.  As  it  was,  she  felt  her  want  of  education  and  acquaintance  with 
general  society,  and  was,  in  consequence,  shy  and  retiring,  where  her 
natural  powers  would  have  fitted  her  to  lead.  Of  late,  it  has  been  a 
delight  to  us  to  see  her  enjoying  the  evening  of  her  days  in  the  daily  grati- 
fication of  her  best  feelings  almost  without  alloy Her  feelings 

were  very  strong,  and  for  years  she  struggled  to  restrain  them,  as  if  it 
were  almost  sinful  to  show  great  affection  for  her  children  and  friends; 
but  at  length  she  took  a  sounder  view,  and  believed  that  God  had  given 
them  to  add  to  her  happiness.  Her  mind  was,  in  its  balance  and  natural 
qualities,  the  best  and  highest  in  our  family;  and  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  give  me  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
was  perceiving  so  clearly  of  what  immense  advantage  it  would  have  been 
to  her.  She  herself  felt  this  deeply;  and  nothing  delighted  her  more  than 
to  listen  to  really  instructive  and  good  conversation.  Her  satisfaction,  for 
the  same  reason,  at  any  public  expression  of  my  brother's  services  or  my 
own,  was  so  intense  and  believing  (never  doubting  a  word  of  it),  as  some- 
times to  melt  me  with  its  depth  and  sincerity;  while  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  ready  simplicity  which  made  her  attach  a  world  of  meaning 
to  every  word  of  praise. 

"In  many  respects  her  mind  and  mine  sympathized  strongly;  and  at 
this  time  T  was  pleasingly  struck  with  one  feature  of  resemblance.  When 
I  saw  her  she  was  happy  in  every  respect,  except  in  wishing  to  see  Abram 
[her  youngest  son,  w^ho  was  then  in  London].  She  had  settled  everything, 
thought  of  everybody,  and  left  kind  messages  to  various  friends,  and  seemed 
ready  to  depart  in   the  full  belief  that  the  God  who  had  been  so  kind  to 

^  She  was  the  second  child  of  the  family,  and  was  educated  only  practi- 
cally, as  her  mother  had  been.  The  higher  education  of  the  other  and  younger 
members  of  the  family  commenced  after  her  father  and  mother  had  acquired 
more  knowledge  of  the  value  of  instruction. 

25=^ 
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her  here  would  not  desert  her  hereafter.  There  was  no  repining  nor  any 
wish  to  stay  and  enjoy  this  or  that,  but  gratitude  for  the  past  and  hope  for 
the  future.  It  is  often  said  that  happiness  here  makes  one  cling  to  life  and 
to  the  world.  My  sister's  is  an  example  of  the  contrary;  and  I  recollect, 
on  various  occasions,  when  particularly  happy,  the  feeling  in  my  mind 
was  something  of  the  same  kind.  Now  I  am  thankful  and  ready  to  de- 
part. Her  husband  died  at  forty-two,  cut  off  at  the  end  of  years  of  active 
and  successful  exertion,  when,  in  his  own  mind,  he  was  just  arranging  to 
enjoy  its  fruits  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He,  too,  showed  the  same 
cheerful  resignation.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  an  error  in  those  who 
maintain  that  we  ought  not  to  enjoy  what  God  has  given  ns  on  earth,  be- 
cause it  will  absorb  and  debase  our  minds.  God  knows  the  capacities 
and  desires  He  has  given  us,  and  would  never  contradict  his  own  will. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  enjoyment  that  is  wrong,  not  its  use. 

'•  I  have  written  to  ynu  thus  at  length,  because  I  have  a  pleasure  in  the 
subject,  and  believe  that  you  will  have  a  sympathy  with  the  feelings  which 
lead  to  it.  I  am  alone,  also,  both  that  I  may  be  quiet,  and  because  there 
are  stronger  calls  in  my  sister's  house  on  the  attention  of  my  usual  com- 
panions. Abram  fortunately  arrived  in  time.  His  mother  could  speak 
but  little,  but  was  much  affected  on  seeing  him,  and  evidently  much  grati- 
fied.    I  trust  she  will  be  spared  sixffering." 

"EDiNBtJitGH,  ISth  February,  1841. 

"Your  friendly  sympadiy  is  very  grateful  to  Miss  Cox  and  myself;  we 
think  so  much  alike  on  most  things,  that  the  mind  naturally  turns,  when 
deeply  interested,  to  those  with  w^hom  it  can  communicate  in  fullness  and 
sincerity.  We  have  lost  a  true  and  most  affectionate  friend.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  higher-principled  or  finer-balanced  mind  than  my  sister's."  (He 
adds  a  particular  description  of  her  character,  similar  to  that  already  given 
on  page  389.)  "  She  had  at  the  same  time  a  dread  of  everything  ap- 
proaching to  meanness  or  dishonor,  no  matter  how  specious  or  plausible  it 
might  look.  She  was  bred  in  the  strictest  principles  of  Calvinism,  and, 
applying  her  strong  sense  of  duty  to  them  as  to  everything  else,  she  was 
most  earnest  in  her  endeavors  to  believe  and  conform  to  every  shade  of 
doctrine  and  feeling  required  of  her.  When  her  family  grew  up  a  little 
and  left  her  time  to  read  anti  think,  and  also  when  plirenulogy  gave  her  for 
the  first  time  consistent  views  of  human  nature  and  of  God's  providence,  a 
change  gradually  came  over  her,  by  which  her  happiness  was  greatly 
increased,  from  its  jjutting  an  end  to  the  constant  struggle  which  she  had 
long  maintained  ia  trying  to  believe  things  against  which  her  reason  and 
better  feelings  revolted;  and  from  its  giving  her  views  of  God's  goodness 
and  wisdonj  upon  which  her  mind  delighted  to  dwell.  For  several  years 
past  she  had  thus  insensibly  arrived  at  religious  convictions,  under  which 
her  high  moral  nature  assumed  a  still  higher  and  purer  standard  and  aim 
of  action,  and  her  enjoyment  became  proportionally  more  intense  and  abid- 
ing. Still,  from  the  long  years  passed  in  early  subjection  to  Calvinistic 
dogmas,  we  feared  that  when  she  should  approach  her  end,  old  associations 
might  revive,  and  apprehension  arise,  excited  by  disease.  The  force  of 
truth,  however,  prevailed;  for  never  was  a  more  peaceful  and  confiding 
end  than  hers.  From  the  first  she  felt  that  she  was  dying,  and  I  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  it  from  her.  The  effect  was  to  rouse  all  her  feelings,  if 
possible,  into   more  sustained    activity.     She  made  every  practicable    ar- 
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rangement.  to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  she  left  behind; 
and  was  unceasing  in  her  outpouring  of  gratitude  to  God  for  past  goodness 
and  present  ease.  She  expressed  tlie  most  entire  reliance  on  God's  good- 
ness for  her  future  happiness ;  and  added,  that  if  she  was  punished  in 
another  world  for  her  sins  in  this,  it  would  be  only  in  a  way  and  to  an 
extent  requisite  for  her  own  happiness,  and  that  she  was  anxious  now,  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  to  express  her  disgust  at  the  doctrine  that  God  would 
condemn  any  of  his  poor  creatures  to  eternal  misery.  She  felt  this  to  be 
an  outrage  on  the  Divine  Being,  and  said.  If  a  parent  shrunk  from  inflict- 
ing sufl^ering  on  an  erring  child,  was  it  not  sinful  to  think  that  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  would  be  less  merciful  and  less  just  than  poor  sinful  man 7 

She  then  expressed  to  me  the  pity  she  felt  for  J)r. and  others,  who 

conscientiously  believed,  or  endeavored  to  believe,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
damnation. 

"At  a  later  stage  of  her  decline,  for  a  whole  day,  when  her  mind  was 
wandering,  she  unceasingly  repeated,  '  My  God  is  a  good  God ;'  showing 
how  strongly  her  faith  in  His  perfections  was  rooted.  She  spoke  in  per- 
fect humility  and  single-mindedness,  and  founded  nothing  on  her  own 
merits.  She  said  she  had  often  foreseen  what  was  now  passing,  and  had 
fancied  us  all  assembled  at  her  funeral ;  begged  that  we  would  dine  to- 
gether after  it  in  her  house,  and  said  she  wished  she  could  be  with  us. 
She  then  expressed  a  desire  that  her  daughters  should  not  remain  out  of 
society,  or  long  refrain  from  music  or  other  enjoyments,  because  these  were 
beneficial  in  their  efiects,  and  she  had  no  wish  that  we  should  be  sad 
when  she  was  gone.  She  wished  no  'douce  faces'  around  her  death-bed. 
During  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  her  mind  wandered  gently,  but  rarely 
in  suffering;  and  the  constant  theme  of  her  speech  then,  as  before,  was 
thankfulness  for  her  lot. 

''Altogether,  she  has  left  so  many  traces  of  her  living  and  energetic 
mind  behind  her,  and  in  such  an  excellent  spirit,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  upon  them ;  and  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  she  is  really  dead. 
The  lines  you  quote  are  thus  most  appropriate ;  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  got  them.  Her  loss  naturally  weighs  on  our  minds;  but  there 
are  so  many  high  and  ennobling  associations  connected  with  her  memory 
that  grief  is  obscured  by  the  very  excellencies  which  attached  us  to  her. 
The  kindest  wish  I  can  form  for  any  one,  or  for  myself,  is,  that  when  our 
time  comes,  we  may  depart  as  she  has  done.  If  her  faith  be  tried  by  its 
results,  I  know  not  where  to  seek  for  a  holier  or  a  belter." 

Dr.  Combe  recovered  pretty  well  from  the  attack  of  hsemoptysis, 
but  in  the  second  week  of  March  he  caught  cold,  and  was  con- 
fined to  bed  by  sub-inflammation  of  the  bronchias  and  substance 
of  the  lungs,  till  the  2od  of  that  month.  Early  in  April  he  re- 
moved to  Gorgie  Mill,  and  remained  there  till  May.  In  a  letter, 
dated  5th  April,  addressed  to  Sir  James  Clark,  he  gives  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  features  of  the  previous  attacks  of 
pulmonary  disease  which  he  had  sustained,  and  describes  his  ac- 
tual condition  : — 

"In  January,  1832,"  he  says,  "in  Naples,  I  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
involving  the  greater  part  of  the   right  lung,  and  it  was  by  very  slow 
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degrees,  indeed,  that  it  became  permeable  again.  Tlie  voyage  home  in 
June  did  a  good  deal  for  its  improvement.  At  that  time  the  upper  part 
was  said  to  be  dull  on  its  own  account.  Now,  my  medical  friends  report 
that  the  right  lung  is  in  a  normal  state;  but  whether  it  is  still  dull  under 
the  right  clavicle,  I  do  not  know.  On  percussion  under  the  left  one,  over 
the  first  and  second  ribs,  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  on  Saturday,  there  was  a 
very  distinct  and  singular  sensation,  as  if  he  tapped  over  a  piece  of  semi- 
elastic  wet  sponge  or  honeycombed  substance.  This  was  over  a  well- 
defined  space  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  I  told  you  that  when  in  Brussels  I  sometimes  experienced,  after 
a  particular  kind  of  cough  or  inspiration,  a  sensation  in  the  top  of  the  left 
lung  as  if  a  portion  of  it  was  blown  up  into  a  vesicle,  and  would  easily 
give  way  with  an  increased  effort.  I  still  experience  that  sensation  at 
times,  and  often,  when  I  am  not  thinking  about  myself  at  all,  it  comes  sud- 
denly along  with  a  slight  cough.  I  have  no  other  symptoms  worth  men- 
tioning. I  am  now  in  my  usual  state,  only  somewhat  thinner,  M^eaker,  and, 
I  fancy,  shorter-breathed,  but  in  all  these  respects  improving." 

Dr.  Combe's  correspondence  was  long  circumscribed  by  this 
illness,  and  no  letters  requiring  notice  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  him  till  the  14tli  of  July,  when  he  addressed  a  few  lines  to 
his  brother  Greorge,  then  at  Godesberg  on  the  Rhine,  mentioning 
that  he  hoped  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hannay  at  Ilobgill  Tower, 
an  old  border-castle  near  Annan,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  Forfar- 
shire. In  a  postscript,  his  constant  companion  and  nurse.  Miss 
Cox,  mentions  that  her  brother.  Dr.  James  Cox,  had  examined 
his  chest  with  a  stethoscope,  and  found,  on  the  whole,  symptoms 
of  improvement,  which  gave  him  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
patient  might  still  survive  this  attack.  In  August,  Dr.  Combe 
proceeded  to  London,  and  was  examined  by  Sir  James  Clark ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  wrote  from  Gorgie  Mill  to  his 
brother  Greorge,  as  follows  : — 

"Your  and  Cecilia's  (Mrs.  Combe's)  acceptable  letters  arrived  yesterday. 
I  had  been  meditating  an  epistle  to  you,  and  now  reply  to  your  very  kind 
offer  to  give  up  your  plan  of  wintering  in  Germany,  and  to  come  home  for 
my  advantage  and  comfort.  I  feel  deeply  your  and  Cecilia's  kindness  and 
affection  in  this,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  you  offer  only  M'hat  you  are  willing 
and  ready  to  fulfil.  Were  I  to  become  worse,  and  begin  to  take  the  road 
down  hill,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  you  near  me,  as  from  sym- 
pafiiy  of  feeling,  thought,  and  pursuit,  as  well  as  natural  affection  and  old 
association,  your  society  is  most  valuable  to  me,  especially  in  time  of  need. 
At  present,  however,  thank  Heaven,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  to  require 
any  such  sacrifice  on  your  parts,  and  think  you  should  carry  out  your  own 
plans  for  the  winter,  without  reference  to  me.  I  am  entirely  without  suf- 
fering, and  in  the  possession  of  many  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me,  of  the  present  I  cannot  complain.  So 
long  as  I  keep  within  my  'tether,'  I  go  on  comfortably;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  not  often  that  I  try  to  stretch  it. 

"Sir  James  Clark  kindly  examined  me  carefully  when   in   London,  ten 
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days  ago,  and  his  account  of  the  lung  agreed  with  that  given  by  James 
Cox.  Sir  James  was  not  sure  what  to  say  of  the  heart.  He  thinks  the 
right  auricle  probably  dilated,  but  advised  me  to  take  a  little  sauntering 
exercise,  instead  of  refraining  entirely,  as  James  had  advised.  Before  ex- 
amining me,  he  advised  my  going  to  Malta,  and  afterwards  to  Rome.  After 
examining  me,  and  hearing  my  own  views,  he  said  that  he  could  not  insist, 
and  that,  after  all,  I  might  be  as  well  at  home,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  I 
could  take  rational  care  of  myself.  I  incline  greatly  to  remain  at  home ; 
although  I  should  march  at  once,  if  my  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  were 
pronounced  necessary.  Oat  kind  niece  offers  to  go  anywhere  with  me,  if 
I  wish  to  go,  although  she,  too,  would  naturally  prefer  her  own  comfortable 
home.  At  present,  then,  I  incline  to  try  how  matters  will  go  on  with  me 
here.  If  I  prosper,  I  shall  remain.  If  not,  I  can  still  move  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean late  in  the  year,  for  up  to  Christmas  we  rarely  have  regular  winter 
in  Edinburgh," 

On  2  8 til  September,  George  Combe  receive^  in  Mannheim  the 
following  letter  from  Sir  James  Clark  : — 

"  Dr.  James  Cox  will  be  the  bearer  of  this,  and  will  state  to  you  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  left  your  brother.  I  intended,  indeed,  to  have  written 
you  on  the  subject  before  this  time;  but  it  was  a  painful  task,  and  I  shrank 
from  it  from  day  to  day.  The  painful  truth  is,  and  you  should  know  it,  I 
found  your  brother  much  worse  than  I  expected  when  he  was  in  London. 
He  did  not  feel  ill,  and,  except  greater  weakness,  one  could  not  detect  in 
his  appearance  that  he  was  in  a  worse  state  of  .health  than  when  he  was 
last  in  London.  But  upon  examining  the  chest,  I  was  grieved  indeed  to 
find  that  the  lungs,  on  one  side,  were  affected  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  recommending  him  to  go  abroad, 
and  willingly  consented  to  his  own  desire  of  remaining  at  home.  I  have 
advised  him  to  pass  his  time  in  the  country,  in  visiting  his  friends,  as  long 
as  the  weather  remains  mild;  and  when  the  winter  sets  in,  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  house,  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  a  mild 
temperature  and  pure  air  throughout  the  whole  house.  This  plan  he  will 
adopt,  and  I  feel  assured  it  is  the  best  plan  for  him,  all  things  considered. 
I  only  wish  that  he  were  nearer  me,  that  I  might  watch  him,  and  endea- 
vour to  prolong  yet  a  little  while  so  valuable  a  life.  My  examination  of 
your  brother  gave  me  great  distress,  more  than  I  ever  suffered  from  the 
examination  of  a  patient;  because  it  gave  me  the  painful  conviction  that 
my  dear  friend's  life  could  not,  in  all  human  probability,  be  long  preserved. 
Independently  of  my  personal  attachment  to  your  brother,  I  consider  him 
a  great  benefactor  of  his  race ;  and  if  God  should  spare  him  a  few  years 
longer,  he  would  do  still  more  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  I 
must  not  dwell  on  this  distressing  subject;  Dr.  Cox  will  give  you  particu- 
lars." 

In  a  letter,  elated  Edinburgh,  1st  October  1841,  addressed  to 
George  Combe,  Dr.  Combe  writes : — 

"  I  have  now  obtained  what  I  long  sought  for  in  vain,  the  explicit  opinion 
of  Sir  James  Clark  and  of  James  Cox  on  my  own  state  and  prospects,  and 
find  that  Sir  James  was  anxious  to  make  you  fully  aM^are  that  I  might  die 
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before  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  conld  not  be  expected  to  go  on  much 
beyond  it,  that  you  might  arrange  accordingly.  A  kind  motive  kept  them 
from  telling  me  earlier;  but  injudiciously.  James  Cox  seemed  so  anxious 
for  my  going  south  that,  backed  as  he  was  by  the  opinions  of  other  friends, 
I  wavered  at  times,  although  satisfied  in  my  own  judgment  that  no  good 
and  some  considerable  harm  might  result.  Nom^,  I  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  myself,  and  decide,  once  for  all,  that  here  I  remain.  The  com- 
forts of  home  and  friends  are  nearly  all  that  are  left  for  me  ;  and  why  throw 
them  away?  At  present,  however,  matters  move  at  such  a  pace  that  I  do 
not  wish  you  as  yet  to  change  your  plans  on  my  account.  I  have  told  Sir 
James  that  if,  from  the  state  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  there  is  a  considerable 
probability  of  a  sudden  finale^  I  should,  in  that  case,  consider  it  better  for 
both  you  and  myself  that  you  came  home.  Your  presence  would  then  be 
a  comfort  not  only  to  me,  but  to  yourself  and  the  family.  But  if  I  am  likely 
to  go  on  for'many  months,  I  should  not  wish  you  to  come  yet.  James  Cox 
would  see  you  and  tell  you  all  particulars,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
I  am  thankful  to  Providence  for  having  been  spared  so  long  and  allowed 
so  much  enjoyment.  I  am  grateful  for  j^resent  comfort;  and  if  the  future 
be  within  my  power  of  bearing  easily,  I  shall  be  more  thankful  still.  Many 
things  I  would  have  liked  still  to  do;  but  I  have  had  years  of  usefulness 
beyond  what  I  once  expected  ;  and  if  1  cannot  do  more,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  brought  out  my  three  books  on  Physiology,  Digestion,  and 
Infancy,  not  to  mention  that  on  Insanity — which,  I  hope,  will  help  to  give 
a  better  direction  to  the  inquiries  of  others,  and  turn  the  public  mind  to 
things  that  there  is  great  need  of  attending  to.  I  may  add  that,  ostensibly 
and  externally,  I  am  much  as  when  you  saw  me,  not  suffering  in  any  way, 
not  looking  worse  than  usual,  and  having  no  one  grievance  to  complain  of"' 

Amidst  his  own  afflictions  from  bad  health,  and  in  the  near 
prospect  of  bidding  adieu  to  life,  Dr.  Combe  never  lost  interest  in 
his  fellow-creatures  and  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement. 
The  following  letter  affords  a  pleasing  example  in  point.  In  pro- 
secuting his  phrenological  investigations,  he  had  early  become 
convinced  that  a  tendency  to  crime  is,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of 
an  unfavorable  conformation  of  the  brain,  generally  accompanied 
by  adverse  circumstances.  He  therefore  took  a  deep  interest  in 
criminal  legislation  and  prison  discipline,  and  regarded  the  prin- 
ciple of  vindictive  punishment  as  inapplicable  to  the  true  character 
and  condition  of  offendei-s.  He  watched  with  anxious  attention 
the  attempts  of  Captain  Maconochie  to  introduce  ?ln  improved 
system  of  convict  management  into  Yan  Diemen's  Land  ;  and, 
after  receiving  an  account  of  his  appointment  to  Norfolk  Island, 
and  of  the  success  of  his  treatment  on  the  outcasts  of  the  convict 
population  banished  to  that  isolated  speck  in  the  ocean,  he,  on 
12th  October,  1841,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Macono- 
chie : — 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  most  welcome  and  deeply  interesting  letter 
of  last  March,  which  reached  me  aljout  a   month  ago  at  Duntrune.     Your 
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description  of  the  effects  upon  the  convicts,  of  Captain  Maconochie's  mild 
and  consistent  principles  of  treatment,  was  very  touching  and  most  cheer- 
ing, as   pointing  out,  more  clearly  than  was   ever  done   before,  the   path 
towards  improvement,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  but  in  moral 
education,  and,  I  may  add,  even  in  the  management  of  the  insane.     I  need 
hardly  say  how  much  your  friends  here  sympathize  with  you  and  Captain 
Maconochie   in   the  vexations,  hardships,  and   deprivations  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected  through  the  hostility  of  those  wedded  to  the  old  and 
brutal  system.     But  it  is  a  bright  spot  in  a  dark   picture  when   the   scene 
changes  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  you  reap  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  an 
enlightened  benevolence,  and  change  the  wail  of  suffering  and  harsh  voice 
of  oppression  into  the  hymn  of  gratitude  and   the  cheerful   and    soothing 
tones  of  i)eace  and  contentment.     I  earnestly  hope  that  the  government  at 
home  has  long  ere  this  made  a  permanent  and    satisfactory  arrangement 
for  Captain  Maconochie's  continuance,  and  for  supplying  him  willi  adequate 
means.     To  think  of  the  rnost  unhappy  outcasts  of  a  great  nation  being  even 
without  books  of  instruetion   from  which  to   learn   something  good,  is  not 
less  revolting  than  extraordinary;  and  yet  witli  what  tenacity  routine  holds 
to  past  cruelties,  even  when  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  heart  which  is 
blinded  by  it!     Your  opponents  must  be,  many  of  them  at  least,  sincere, 
but  deluded   and  blinded  by  mere  habit — and  yet  at  what  a  frightful  cost! 
I   allowed  Miss   Stirling   Graham    to  read    aloud   to  her  family  party  the 
descriptive  part  of  your  letter  (not  the  private  part),  and  it  made  some  of 
them  almost  melt  into  tears  where  you  recounted  the  history  of  poor  Docherty 
and  one  or  two  others.     I  showed  it  also  to  Mr.  Maclaren,  who  was  deeply 
interested  by  it;  and  I  felt  so  anxious  that  the  facts  should  be  known   that 
I  allowed  him  to  print  the  general  part  of  the  letter  in  the  Scotsman.     He 
added  an  admirable  preface.*      It  excited  great  interest  and  attention.     If 
I  did  wrong  in  publishing  this,  you  must  forgive  me;  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  telling  what  was  doing.     I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
and  sent  others  to  Dr.  Channing,  Miss  H.  Martineau,  and  others.     *      *      * 
Great  efforts  are   making  in  this   country  for   the   improvement  of  prison 
discipline;  and,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  the  separate  system  as  far 
as  possible  into  existing  prisons,  a  large  general   prison  or  penitentiary  is 
erecting  at  Perth  for  the  reception  of  convicts  under  long  sentences,  to  be 
confined  there  instead  of  being  sent  to  Australia.     I  was  a  member  of  the 
County  Prison  Board  of  last  year,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings ;   but  the  obstacles  from  ignorance  and  want  of  means  were  very  great, 
and  much  time  will  be  required  to  put  things  on   a  proper   footing.     The 
separate  system  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  but  it 
also  must  be  greatly  improved  before  it  can  be  considered  efficient,  or  rather 
it  must  be  superseded  by  a  better  system.     But  I  have  no  room   to   enter 
upon  this  very  comprehensive  subject  here.'' 

After  mentioning  the  state  of  his  health,  he  adds : — 

"I  am  now  told  that  it  is  scarcely  expected  that  I  shall  survive  the  win- 
ter, or  go  much  beyond  it.  It  may  be,  then,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  will 
be  the  last  time  we  shall  hear  from  each  other  in  this  world.     If  you  write, 

*  The  letter  and  Mr.  Maclaren' s  preface  were  reprinted  in  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  22. 
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and  I  be  still  alive  when  your  letter  comes,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you  once  more.  If  I  am  gone,  my  brother  will  open  your  letter. 
May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  both  in  so  good  an  undertaking,  and  pros- 
per your  family  around  you.  You  have  many  privations,  but  you  must 
have  many  enjoyments  also;  and  if  your  young  people  do  not  suffer  from 
the  absence  of  teachers  and  want  of  access  to  a  wider  society,  you  will 
scarcely  regret  your  temporary  expatriation.'" 

In  a  letter  dated  27tb  Octoljer,  1841  (marked  "  my  birthday"), 
addressed  to  George  Combe  in  Mannheim,  he  writes : — 

"Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  felt  more  like  what  I  used  to  be.  The 
perspirations  are  gone,  and  the  emaciation  not  advancing;  or,  if  so,  less 
rapidly  at  all  events.  My  chest  has  not  been  examined  for  a  week  past, 
but  I  expect  to  find  the  left  lung  somewhat  freer;  and  if  I  hold  on  as 
during  the  last  week,  most  certainly  you  should  not  think  of  coming  home 
at  present.  A  seton  issue  was  proposed  over  the  left  first  rib,  but  Dr.  Far- 
quharson  found  it  impossible,  from  the  absence  of  any  substance  to  put  it 
in.  I  have  had  three  blisters  on  within  the  last  ten  days,  the  last  yesterday. 
To  my  own  eye  I  have  not  looked  so  ill  as  during  some  weeks  of  my  ill- 
ness in  1831-2;  but  for  ten  days  I  was  rapidly  approaching  to  the  same 
point.  I  have  advantages  beyond  many;  know  pretty  well  how  to  ma- 
nage, how  far  to  venture,  and  when  to  stop.  I  am  blessed,  thank  God,  with 
a  contented  and  cheerful  mind,  and  with  much  faith  in  the  advantage  of 
obeying  the  organic  laws.  If  anybody  in  my  condition  can  be  patched  up 
for  a  few  years  more,  I  think  the  chances  are  that  /  may.  If  matters 
have  already  gone  too  far  for  this,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  smoothed  the  way, 
and  left  no  room  for  needless  regret.  My  kind  medical  friends  all  act  as 
if  I  should  myself  know  best  what  to  do,  and  I  am  thus  left  much  to  my 
own  devices,  with  the  discomfort  of  not  being  always  sure  that  I  am  right. 
I  have,  therefore,  asked  Dr.  Farquharson  to  take  the  charge  of  me  as  heivould 
do  of  any  one  loho  knew  nothing  of  medicine — to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I 
shall  do  it.  I  am  not  capable  of  judging  soundly  for  myself,  and  am  anx- 
ious that  I  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so."' 

He  used  often  in  conversation  to  remark,  '^  We  have  not  tico 
brains,  one  to  be  sick,  and  another  to  judge  soundly  of  the  sick 
one's  condition/'  He,  therefore,  in  his  various  illnesses,  uniformly 
resorted  to  the  best  professional  advice  which  he  could  command. 

Under  the  conviction  that  Dr.  Combe  was  dying,  and  in  the 
fear  that  he  might  speedily  become  incapable  of  further  mental 
exertions,  George  Combe  requested  him  to  supply  a  narrative  of 
his  earlier  years,  and  to  add  a  brief  mention  of  his  views  upon 
any  topics  not  discussed  in  his  works,  which  had  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  which  he  should  have  wished  to  treat  in  ampler 
form  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  In  compliance  with  the  request 
so  made,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  several  of  which 
have  been  published  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  this  work,  and 
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others  of  which  shall  now  be  presented  to  the  reader.  In  these, 
there  are  some  repetitions  of  facts  and  thoughts  already  stated; 
but  as  the  letters  were  written  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and 
embody  his  maturest  thoughts  and  most  earnest  convictions,  they 
derive  an  interest  from  these  circumstances  which  appears  to  jus- 
tify their  publication,  even  at  the  expense  of  going  over,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  ground. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  16th  November,  1841,  he  de- 
scribes as  follows 

HIS  MOTIVES  IN  WRITING  HIS  WORKS. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  remembered  by  my  friends,  and  associated  in  their 
minds  with  pleasing  recollections;  but  for  more  than  this  I  have  no  desire. 
I  think  I  can  say  I  never  wrote  a  line  from  a  hope  of  fame  or  emolument. 
Not  that  I  was  indifferent  either  to  public  opinion  or  to  the  value  of  money  ; 
for  I  wished  that  those  who  knew  me  at  all  should  think  well  of  me,  and 
I  was  very  well  pleased  if  reward  followed  my  labors.  I  can  as  honestly 
say,  that  though  pleased  and  gratified,  I  never  felt  elated  even  by  the 
warmest  eulogiums  on  my  writings.  At  first,  I  was  doubtful  whether  I 
possessed  the  talent  of  clear  exposition.  The  public  satisfied  me  on  that 
score  ;  but  I  never  varied  in  my  estimate  of  the  utility  of  the  ideas  I  sought 
to  communicate.  In  like  manner,  I  never  felt  carried  away  by  expressed 
approval  or  praise  in  my  private  life,  for  I  could  never  lose  sight  of  the 
length  I  really  fell  short  of  what  I  wished  to  be  or  do.  Often  when  most 
praised,  my  deficiencies  came  most  strongly  before  me,  and  made  me  feel 
rather  shame  than  pleasure.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  this  was  a 
common  occurrence.  Peoj^le  expressed  obHgations  and  gratitude  where,  in 
my  inner  man,  I  was  conscious  only  of  the  shortcomings  of  knowledge  and 
usefulness,  and  of  the  really  small  amount  of  my  own  merits.  In  this  way 
I  have  received  more  credit  and  kindness  than  I  had  any  valid  claim  to. 

"  I  have  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  medicine  as  a  sci- 
ence, in  which  principles  are  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  sought  for;  and, 
at  times,  when  I  felt  my  mind  more  than  usually  vigorous,  I  fancied  that, 
if  I  had  enjoyed  sustained  health  and  energy,  I  might  have  contributed  to 
put  things  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  But  infirmity  diminished  my  powers 
of  application,  and,  along  with  my  deficient  Eventuality^  prevented  me 
from  acquiring  the  necessary  extent  of  knowledge  and  commanding  easily 
what  I  possessed.  Views  which  I  thought  of  some  value  thus  passed 
through  my  mind,  but  these  I  could  neither  arrest  nor  elaborate;  and  now, 
I  fear,  the  day  has  gone  by  even  for  the  attempt.  My  books  contain  many 
of  these  views,  but  not  systematized  sufliciently  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
an  unreflecting  mind.  My  correspondence  with  Sir  J.  Clark  on  the  course 
of  instruction  for  medical  students  (part  of  it  printed  privately  by  the  Lon- 
don University  Committee  on  Education)  contains  more  of  them,  and  in  a 
more  explicit  form,  but  still  not  digested.  The  bane  of  medicine  and  of 
medical  education  at  present  is  its  partial  and  limited  scope.  Branches  of 
knowledge,  valuable  in  themselves,  are  studied  almost  always  separately, 
and  without  relation  to  their  general  bearing  upon  the  one  grand  object  of 
the  medical  art,  viz.,  the  healthy  working  or  restoration  of  the  whole  bodily 
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and  mental  functions.  We  have  abundance  of  courses  of  lectures  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  but  are  nowhere  taught  to  group  their  results  into  prac- 
tical masses  or  principles.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  professional  mind 
are  thus  left,  in  a  great  measure,  unexercised.  The  limited  and  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  the  observing  powers  is  alone  sought  after,  and  an 
irrational  experience  is  substituted  for  that  which  alone  is  safe,  because 
comprehensive  and  true  in  spirit.  The  mind  tljus  exercised  within  narrow 
limits  becomes  narrowed  and  occupied  with  small  things.  Small  feelings 
follow,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  place  in  public  estimation  which  nar- 
row-mindedness and  cleverness  in  small  things  deserve.  The  profession 
seeks  to  put  down  quacks  to  obtain  medical  reform  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  to  acquire  public  influence;  and  a  spirit  is  now  active  which  will 
bring  forth  good  fruit  in  due  time.  An  act  of  Parliament  can  remedy  many 
absurdities  connected  with  the  privileges  of  old  colleges  and  corporations, 
and  greatly  facilitate  improvement;  but  the  grand  reform  must  come  from 
within,  and  requires  no  act  to  legalize  its  aj^pearance.  Let  the  profession 
cultivate  their  art  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  give  evidence 
of  the  predominance  of  the  scientific  over  the  trade-like  feeling,  and  the 
public  will  no  longer  withhold  their  respect  or  deny  their  influence. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  here,  and  had  the  thread  of  my  discourse 
broken.  Medicine  seems  to  me  to  be  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  about 
to  occupy  much  higher  ground,  but  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  change.  Of  late,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  so  exclusive  a  spirit, and 
so  much  like  a  mere  trade,  that  the  higher  order  of  minds  is  rare  among 
its  members,  and  those  who  are  capable  of  better  things  all  look  forward 
to  some  great  change.  It  seems  as  if  society  at  large  were  imdergoing 
a  revolution.  Old  principles  have  served  their  day,  and  will  serve  no 
longer,  while  the  new  re  organizing  principles  are  still  the  subject  of  con- 
tention; but  good  will  come  out  of  present  evil,  and  happy  they  who  live 
to  see  it !  I  recollect,  one  evening,  about  a  year  ago,  sketching  out  an  im- 
proved system  of  medicine,  very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  in  the  theatre — 
a  place,  by  the  way,  where  many  of  my  good  thoughts  and  resolutions 
first  came  in  force  into  my  mind,  although  it  is  not  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  source  of  much  good — but  other  occupations  prevented  me  follow- 
ing out  my  ideas  at  the  time. 

"One  thing  that  I  have  long  had  a  wish  to  publish  is  a  sketch  of  the 
relative  duties  of  doctor  and  patient — a  subject  on  which  both  stand  in 
need  of  information ;  but  this  wish  also  I  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil. 
Unhappily,  I  cannot  expound  my  views  inva  voce,  and  never  could ;  so 
that  writing  is  my  only  fit  channel  of  communication.  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  things  to  you  as  they  occur,  because  they  may  interest  you  after  I 
am  gone.  ******* 

"The  late  Rev.  Mr. -,  of  ,  stopped   me  one  day  to  say  he 

had  read  my  Physiology  with  great  satisfaction,  and  that  what  pleased 
him  greatly  was  the  vein  of  genuine  piety  which  pervaded  every  page,  a 
piety  uncontaminated  by  cant.  Some  of  my  good  friends  who  have  con- 
sidered me  a  lax  observer  of  the  outward  forms  of  piety,  might  laugh  at 
this.  Nevertheless,  it  gave  me  pleasure,  because  in  my  conscience  I  felt 
its  truth.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  page  in  all  my  three  physiological 
works  in  which  such  a  feeling  was  not  active  as  I  wrote.  The  unvarying 
tendency  of  my  mind  is  to  regard  the  whole  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
and  of  the  universe  as  the  direct  dictates  of  the  Deity;  and,  in  urging  com- 
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pliance  with  them,  it  is  with  the  earnestness  and  reverence  due  to  a 
Divine  command  that  I  do  it.  I  almost  lose  the  consciousness  of  self  in 
the  anxiety  to  attain  the  end;  and,  where  I  see  clearly  a  law  of  God  in 
our  own  nature,  I  rely  upon  its  efficiency  for  good  with  a  faith  and  peace 
which  no  storm  can  shake,  and  feel  pity  for  those  who  remain  blind  to  its 
origin,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  I  therefore  say  it  solemnly,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  death  at  no  distant  day,  that  I  experienced  great  delight, 
when  writing  my  books,  in  the  consciousness  that  I  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  expounding  '  the  ways  of  God  to  man,'  and  in  so  far  fulfilling  one 
of  the  highest  objects  of  human  existence.  God  was,  indeed,  ever  present 
to  my  thoughts;  but  it  was  as  the  God  of  love,  and  not  the  God  of  wrath — 
as  the  God  of  mercy  and  justice,  and  not  as  the  God  of  vengeance  or  op- 
pression. 

"There  is  one  part  of  my  conduct  which  I  rejoice  at  having  adhered 
to,  and  which  cost  some  sacrifice  of  feeling,  viz.,  not  having  married. 
If  there  is  one  circumstance  which  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  another 
a  practical  unbelief,  if  not  real  ignorance,  among  niy  brethren,  of  the  im- 
portance of  physiology  as  a  guide  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  race,  it  is  the  culpable  recklessness  with  which  medical  men  often 
marry,  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  clearest  evidence  of  constitutional  in- 
firmity or  actual  disease  in  themselves  or  their  partners,  and  thus  bring 
misery  on  themselves  and  their  offspring.  How  very  few  see  any  harm 
or  immorality  in  this!  From  the  natural  affections  which  I  possess,  I  have 
always  felt  that  man's  highest  happiness  here  must  be  based  upon  the 
gratification  of  his  affections  in  the  domestic  circle;  and,  in  my  indi- 
vidual case,  I  believe  few  things  could  have  added  so  much  to  my  en- 
joyment as  having  a  good  wife  and  children.  But  one  of  the  evils  of  my 
impaired  health  was  its  having  rendered  these 'forbidden  fruits'  to  me; 
and,  although  I  felt  the  deprivation,  it  is  now  a  comfort  to  me  to  reflect 
that  no  one  is  involved  in  my  fate  except  myself" 

In  the  following  letter,  Dr.  Combe,  in  reply  to  liis  brother's 
inquiries,  states  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  share  which  his 
parents  had  in  producing  his  own  infirm  state  of  health.  But  it 
is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  facts  stated  on  pages  16  and 
22,  that  his  parents  were  healthy,  strong,  and  active.  Near 
relatives  of  both,  however,  had  died  of  consumption;  and  it  is  to 
this  imperfection  in  the  stocks  of  his  family,  and  to  the  effects  of 
the  unhealthy  locality  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  the  injudicious 
treatment  under  which  he  suffered  in  childhood,  that  he  now 
refers. 

^'In  my  own  case,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  felt  that  God 
has  been  unjust  in  making  me  suffer  through  the  fault  of  my 
progenitors.  On  the  contrary,  infirm  as  my  constitution  has  been, 
my  abiding  feeling  has  long  been  that  of  gratitude,  that,  with 
such  a  frail  foundation,  so  much  enjoyment  has  been  granted  to 
me,  when  so  many  around  me,  apparently  more  fortunate  than 
myself,  have  encountered  so  much  real  suffering.     My  health  baa 
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been  broken,  it  is  true,  and  in  the  prime  of  youtb  I  was  laid  aside 
in  idleness  wben  others  were  busy;  but  of  S2(ffering,  in  the  shape 
of  actual  pain,  few,  I  imagine,  have  escaped  with  less.  With 
regard  to  my  immediate  progenitors,  /  never  experienced  a  sha- 
dow of  unpleasant  feeling  towards  them  for  their  share  in  my 
infirmities.  I  had  the  profound  conviction  that  they  at  all  times 
anxiously  desired  my  welfare  and  happiness,  and  that  they  erred 
from  sheer  ignorance,  which  they  themselves  could  not  avoid.  I 
looked  upon  them  merely  in  the  light  of  j^assive  agents  producing 
a  result  to  which  their  will  gave  no  consent ;  and  my  feelings 
towards  them  never  wavered  on  this  account.  I  felt  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune, personal  to  myself,  to  be  so  constituted ;  but  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  having  felt  anything  more  against  them  or  towards  God 
on  that  account  than  I  would  have  felt  against  the  wind  for 
blowing  me  over,  or  a  tile  for  falling  upon  my  head.  My  abid- 
ing feeling  was  that  I  was  an  individual  sufferer  under  the  ope- 
ration of  great  laws  of  nature,  ordained  by  God  for  essentially 
beneficent  purposes,  and  that  I  had  no  right  as  an  individual  to 
be  exempted  from  certain  parts  of  their  application  any  more 
than  to  be  exempted  from  the  action  of  the  wind  in  a  storm. 
But  in  this  I  may  be  influenced  by  a  constitutional  turn  of 
mind.  Having  from  infancy  been  led  to  expect  little,  I  have 
generally  been  contented  with  the  reality  when  it  came;  and  even 
now  I  consider  the  injustice  of  the  hereditary  infirmity  as  only 
apparent;  and  I  might  quite  as  reasonably  complain  of  the  injus- 
tice of  being  blown  over  by  the  wind,  or  of  slipping  on  a  piece  of 
ice,  as  of  that  of  inheriting  constitutional  infirmity. 

''If  you  ask,  Why  did  not  God  effect  his  aim  without  inflict- 
ing pain  or  sufi'ering  on  any  of  us?  that  just  opens  up  the  ques- 
tion, Why  did  God  see  fit  to  make  man  man,  and  not  angel?  I 
can  see  why  a  watchmaker  makes  a  watch  here  and  a  clock  there, 
because  my  faculties  and  nature  are  on  a  par  with  the  watch- 
maker's; but  to  understand  why  God  made  man  what  he  is,  I 
must  have  the  faculties  and  comprehension  of  the  Divine  Being; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  creature  must  be  the  equal  of  the  Creator 
in  intellect  before  he  can  understand  the  cause  of  his  own  original 
formation.  Into  that,  therefore,  I  am  quite  contented  not  to 
inquire. 

"All  that  really  concerns  me  is  the  adaptation  of  man's  nature 
to  the  sphere  in  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  place  him,  and  the 
duties  which  He  has  assigned  to  him.  On  every  side,  I  see 
evidences  of  this  adaptation ;  while  I  see  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that,  with  a  difierent  constitution,  man  would  not  have  been 
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SO  much  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Man's  enjoyment  must  ever  consist  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers  which  God  has  given  him.  But 
place  him,  loith  his  present  constitution,  in  a  world  where  he  has 
neither  pain  nor  suffering  to  apprehend  as  the  result  of  his  trans- 
gressions, he  would,  of  necessity,  become  indolent,  and  have  active 
happiness  replaced  by  ennui.  We  cannot  tell  2vh?/  God  has  made 
one  being  an  almost  atomic  animalcule,  and  another  a  sheep,  and 
a  third  a  man.  We  cannot  tell  why  He  has  made  us  with  the 
precise  number  and  kind  of  faculties  which  we  possess;  but,  taking 
our  condition  such  as  he  has  made  it,  I  see  laws  presiding  over 
our  being  which  tend  to  the  certain  improvement  of  the  race;  and, 
if  I  am  placed  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  chain,  and  am  sub- 
jected to  evils  from  which  future  generations  will,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  laws,  partially  protect  themselves,  I  am  in  so  far  less  for- 
tunate than  they.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  an  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  gone  before  me;  and,  viewing  myself  as 
merely  one  atom  in  the  great  whole,  I  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  my  relative  position  in  creation. 

"  I  regret,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  prospect  of  being  soon  called 
away  from  a  scene  in  which  I  have  had  much  enjoyment  and 
endeavored  to  be  of  some  use.  I  would  like  to  live,  and  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  have  my  existence  prolonged  on  the  same 
terms,  and  to  complete  the  development  of  views  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  believe  to  be  important  to  human  welfare.  I  feel 
regret,  too,  that  at  the  very  time,  apparently,  when  the  means  of 
useful  enjoyment  came,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time  freely  within 
my  reach,  I  should  be  called  upon  to  leave  all,  and  to  leave  the 
friends  now  gathered  around  me.  I  even  have  felt  considerable 
regret  in  thinking  that  now,  when  I  had  such  a  comfortable  home, 
and  so  many  advantages  around  me,  I  was  to  be  taken  away  just 
when  they  had  been  secured.  But  this  regret  has  been  greatly 
lessened  by  the  consciousnesSj  even  when  buying  the  house  and 
planning  the  required  improvements,  that  I  was  merely  to  be  a 
passing  occupant,  and  had  no  permanent"  interest  in  them.  I  feel 
vegret,  then,  that  such  is  to  be  my  fate;  but  I  am  unconscious  of 
repining  or  of  blaming  either  Providence  or  mankind,  and  see 
no  hardship  in  my  case  to  warrant  complaint.  I  am  led  to  think 
that  in  this  I  may  owe  something  to  natural  disposition  as  well 
as  to  intellectual  perception." 

In  Dr.  Combe's  next  letter  to  his  brother  George,  dated  8th, 
9th,  10th,  and  14th  December,  1841,  he  writes  : — 

26* 
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"  Without  any  marked  change  from  week  to  week,  I  believe  I  am  going 
slowly  and  gently  down  hill — free  from  suffering,  however,  and  from  any 
constitutional  disturbance.  For  this  I  am  very  thankful,  whatever  may  be 
in  store  for  me.  It  is  probable  that  gradual  decay  will  be  the  course  of 
the  change,  although  at  times  I  consider  a  sudden  termination  as  not  un- 
likely. For  the  sake  of  every  one  about  me,  as  well  as  myself,  the  latter 
would  be  preferable ;  but  I  shall  try  to  submit  with  resignation  to  what- 
ever may  be  my  lot. 

"  In  mentioning  Horace  Mann's  opinion  of  my  '  Infancy,'  you  remind 
me  to  say,  first,  that  I  read  his  letter  with  great  satisfaction  before  sending 
it  to  you;  and,  secondly,  that  the  favorable  judgment  pronounced  by  a 
man  like  him  gives  me  more  real  pleasure  than  the  undiscriminating 
praise  of  less  competent  judges.  He  satisfies  me  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  the  belief  that  I  had  sketched,  in  outline  at  least,  principles  which  will 
be  of  service  in  promoting  human  welfare  and  improvement  at  the  im- 
portant period  of  life  to  which  they  refer.  Principles  founded  on  the 
study  of  nature  require  only  to  be  fully  developed,  and  purified  from  the 
errors  of  their  expounder,  to  constitute  a  safe  guide  to  the  latest  generation. 
My  exposition  of  the  principles  of  infant-management  will,  in  due  time, 
be  superseded  by  a  better;  but  it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  have  lived 
to  bring  them  together  in  a  harmonious  and  practical  form,  and  thus  to 
have  contributed  to  the  effecting  of  future  and  more  rapid  and  certain  im- 
provement. 

"I  dare  say  many  good  men,  with  their  present  lights,  would  look  upon 
your  estimate  and  mine  of  the  value  of  the  truths  we  try  to  diffuse,  as 
ludicrously  extravagant,  and  indicating  only  morbidly  active  self-esteem. 
But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  placing  faith  in  the  principles  we  advo- 
cate, we  place  faith  in  God's  beneficent  laws,  and  not  in  our  own  feeble 
faculties.  I  believe  that  I  rate  my  own  powers  with  a  fair  share  of 
humility;  and  yet  I  can  see  no  trace  of  inconsistency  or  presumption  in 
declaring,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  I  am  convinced  that  such  of  the 
principles  expounded  in  my  writings  as  are  true  will  one  day  be  widely 
diffused,  and  lead  to  an  important  improvement  in  the  condition  of  man. 
I  can  say  so  with  all  humility,  because  the  principles,  so  far  as  true,  are  of 
God's  making,  not  of  mine,  and  I  explain  only  what  He  has  ordained.  I 
am,  of  course,  equally  at  liberty  to  speak  as  I  think  of  the  ultimate  effects 
of  your  own  works  in  this  respect ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  early  death 
before  me,  I  am  not  in  a  condition  of  mind  favorable  for  uttering  phrases 
of  mere  flattery  or  inconsiderateness. 

"In  regard  to  the  influence  of  phrenology  on  my  religious  views, I  think 
it  right  to  add  that  I  never  knew  what  peace  of  mind  on  religious  sub- 
jects was  till  I  arrived  by  slow  degrees  at  my  present  views — most  of 
them  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  that,  such  as  they  are,  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  my  illnesses  in  1820-^1-2,  and  1831-2-3,  and  continue 
to  this  hour  to  satisfy  my  judgment  and  support  my  faidi  in  unhesitating 
reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  die  Being  who  created  me.  In  this  reliance, 
I  am  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  real  or  supposed  merits  of  my  own ;  for 
I  know  my  weakness  on  that  score.  As  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  (see 
p.  36),  I  am  naturally  strongly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  and  my 
thoughts  turn  habitually  to,  and  have  always  had  great  delight  in,  the  in- 
vestigaiion  and  contemplation  of  the  works,  laws,  and  attributes  of  God. 
Almost  from   infancy,  however,  I  felt  repelled  and  puzzled  by 
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llie  representations,  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  catechism,  of  the  corrupt 
condition  and  dreadful  prospects  of  man.  Doubts  thus  arose  in  my  mind 
regarding  these  points,  from  what  I  heard  at  church  and  was  taught  at 
home,  and  from  the  contradiction  which  I  saw  everywhere  between  doc- 
trine and  practice.  I  never  had  read  any  heterodox  book  or  heard  any 
heterodox  conversation,  or  had  any  source  but  reflection  on  what  I  heard 
from  the  pulpit  and  read  in  the  Bil^le,  from  which  to  form  my  opinions; 
and  well  I  recollect  that,  even  with  you,  I  never  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject till  after  my  own  mind  was  made  up — and  then  accident  led  to  the 
discovery  that  we  had  both  passed  through  a  similar  process  of  thought 
and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  on  the  points  referred  to.  Phrenology 
was  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  finally  clearing  up  and  giving  consistency 
to  my  views,  and  consequently  in  giving  me  an  abiding  peace  of  mind. 
By  explaining  the  source  of  my  own  feelings,  and  of  certain  prevailing 
dogmas,  in  the  workings  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  often  un- 
regulated by  knowledge  or  reason,  and  elucidating  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  Creator  and  to  the  external  world,  it  effectually  removed  my  diffi- 
culties, and  threw  a  clear  and  sustaining  light  upon  obscurities  which 
had  previously  bewildered  me.  It  thus  gave  me  that  firm  and  improving 
trust  in  God  which  has  been  to  me  the  source  of  much  happiness,  and  I 
hope  of  some  improvement,  and  has  since  been  the  abiding  feeling  of  my 
mind. 

"  December  14. — I  cannot  agree  with  those  religious  persons  who,  too 
exclusively  intent  upon  a  future  existence,  think  it  becoming,  and  even  an 
act  of  duty,  to  despise  their  present  sphere,  and  treat  it  as  altogether  un- 
worthy of  their  thoughts.  They  seem  to  forget  tlj^t  it  was  God  who  sent 
them  hither,  and  who  rules  this  world  which  they  seek  to  vilify.  If  we 
act  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  organism  is  placed 
and  with  the  moral  laws,  we  not  only  reap  happiness  for  ourselves,  but 
become  instrumental  in  increasing  the  happiness  of  others.  At  the  same 
time,  our  nature  becomes  improved,  and  we  live  and  rejoice  in  a  purer 
moral  atmosphere.  This  is  the  certain  result  of  rightly  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  present  w^orld ;  and  where  can  a  more  natural  or  lasting  source  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  submission  to  His  will  be  found  than  in 
such  conduct  and  such  results?  or  what  can  be  a  better  or  more  natural 
preparation  for  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  ?  I  think,  therefore,  that  even 
those  who  regard  this  world  as  merely  a  place  of  preparation  for  a  better, 
ought  first  to  look  to  their  duties  in  the  world  where  they  now  exist,  in 
the  assurance  that  the  God  who  presides  everywhere  will  never  assign  it 
as  a  reason  for  excluding  them  from  future  happiness  that  they  have  been 
too  steadfast  in  obeying  His  will  here. 

"  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  have  been  lately  reading  a  small  work 
entitled  'Decapolis;  or,  the  Individual  Obligation  of  Christians  to  save 
Souls  from  Death.  By  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford.  Eighth  Thousand.'  It  is  in 
high  repute,  and  although  it  contains  a  great  deal  from  which  I  dissent, 
there  are  some  striking  remarks  in  it  derived  from  his  experience  of 
twenty  years  in  actual  life.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  death-bed  being 
a  trial  of  a  man's  faith,  and  of  sickness  being  the  fit  season  to  make  a  proper 
impression  upon  a  man's  mind  of  the  importance  of  faith,  and  also  of 
affliction  being  sent  on  purpose  to  open  men's  eyes  to  their  sinful  condition. 
Physiology,  which  teaches  the  dependence  of  sound  thinking  and  feeling 
upon  a  healthy  organism,  and  the  origin  of  much   depression  and  anxiety 
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in  the  opposite  state  of  disease,  disclaims  the  propositions,  and  affirms  that 
health  is  the  season  in  which  a  man  ought  to  make  up  his  opinions,  fix  his 
faith,  and  prepare  to  die;  and  that  the  anxieties  during  illness  of  a  man 
who  has  done  so  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  symptoms  of  his  disease, 
and  not  as  indications  of  his  true  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Ford,  a  divine,  and 
an  apparently  pious  man,  has  been  led  by  experience  to  take  precisely  the 
same  views,  and  candidly  avows  that  he  attaches  little  weight  to  the  reli- 
gious visitation  of  the  sick.  '  A  pastorate  of  nearly  twenty  years,'  says  he, 
'has  made  me  familiar  with  scenes  of  affliction.  I  can  hardly  remember 
a  case  in  which  sickness  did  not  dispose  the  mind  to  think  seriously  of  reli- 
gion, especially  wVien  early  associations  led  that  way.  But  how  has  it 
been  with  those  who  have  returned  to  life  again  1  They  have  left  their  reli- 
gion in  the  chamber  of  affliction^  and  not  a  vestige  of  piety  has  remained  to  attest 
the  genuineness  of  their  conversion,^  &c.  (p.  30.)  He  continues  :  '  I  have 
seen  sinners  brought  to  God  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  experience  : 
some  by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  others  by  the  attractions  of  the  cross ;  some 
by  a  long  and  almost  imperceptible  process,  others  comparatively  in  a  mo- 
ment; h\xi  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  have  I  found  conversion,  or  even  real 
awakening,  dated  from  affliction.  If  ten  were  cleansed,  where  are  the 
nine  ?  It  has  happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb.  The 
dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire  (2  Peter  ii.  22).  Would  that  piety  which 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  return  to  life  have  availed  the  soul  in  death? 
Let  conscience  say.'  In  other  places,  Mr.  Ford  returns  to  this  subject. 
'Never  can  it  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  who  are  anxious 
to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  that  health  is  the  season  of  benefit  as  well  as  of  use- 
fulness.  .  .  .  The  sick  demand  our  kindness,  our  sympathy,  and  our 
prayers;  but  if  we  wish  to  save  men's  souls,  our  chief  attention  must  be 
directed  to  those  who  need  no  other  physician.  Through  inattention  to 
this  point,  some  of  the  best  energies  of  the  church  have  been  thrown  away. 
Persons  in  all  diseases,  and  in  all  stages  of  disease,  have  been  eagerly 
sought  out,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  showing  them  the  way  to 
heaven;  while  the  healthful  inmates  of  the  same  dwelling  have  been  left 
to  pursue  their  own  path  to  hell,  without  one  word  of  entreaty  or  warning. 

In  many  instances  the  visitation  of  the  sick  is  perfectly  useless 

I  have  attended  persons  in  malignant  fevers  who  seemed  perfectly  conscious 
at  the  time,  and  exceedingly  thankful  for  my  visits,  but  who  on  recovery  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  anything  that  had  taken  place.' 

"  This  is  honestly  stated,  and  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
yet  when  a  sick  person  shows  anxiety  about  the  future,  how  much  import- 
ance is  attached  to  it  as  a  proof  of  his  sinful  and  dangerous  state !  It  may 
be  that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  my  bodily  frame  becomes  enfeebled  by 
disease  and  my  mind  impaired  in  its  action  by  a  decaying  organism,  the 
associations  of  childhood  will  (as  often  happens  with  respect  to  ordinary 
things  and  feelings)  revive,  and  apprehension  and  distrust  of  the  future 
again  come  into  play.  But  if  this  should  happen,  I  beg  beforehand  that 
the  result  may  be  referred  by  my  friends  to  its  true  cause,  and  not  to  a 
rational  conviction  of  my  present  views  being  erroneous  and  calculated  to 
be  the  source  of  regret  to  myself.  When  the  mind  is  so  far  impaired  by 
disease  as  to  be  unable  to  judge  soundly  in  regard  to  ordinary  affairs,  it 
surely  cannot  be  considered  as  in  a  fit  state  to  examine  anew  the  grounds 
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of  its  religious  opinions.     Mr.  Ford,  indeed,  settles  the  point  clearly  enough, 
and  in  his  opinion  I  entirely  concur." 

On  the  24th  December^  he  writes : — 

"  To  continue  the  subject  left  off  at  the  end  of  my  letter  of  14th  Decem- 
ber (see  p.  112),  I  may  mention  that  part  of  the  advantages  conferred  upon 
me  in  my  professional  capacity  by  Phrenology  consisted,  first,  in  the  much 
clearer  light  which  it  threw  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  and,  secondly,  in  the  power  which  it  gave  me  of  discrimi- 
nating the  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  individual  patients,  and  appre- 
ciating the  influence  of  these  qualities  on  the  progress  of  their  diseases  and 
in  their  conduct  towards  myself  and  those  about  them,  and  also  in  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  me  in  regulating  and  turning  these  dispositions 
to  account  for  their  behoof  This  knowledge  not  only  enabled  me  to  bear 
without  disturbance  the  many  little  rubs  and  disagreeables  which  the 
irritability  of  disease  calls  forth  from  some  characters  on  all  around  them, 
and  which,  rightly  viewed,  are  as  harmless  as,  viewed  in  a  wrong  light, 
they  are  harassing  and  vexatious;  but  also  enabled  me  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  my  patients,  and  soothe  and  sympathise  with  them  in  a  way 
which  gave  them  great  comfort  and  promoted  their  recovery,  without  call- 
ing for  any  mere  flattery  or  sacrifice  of  truth  in  what  I  said  to  them.  It 
enabled  me,  in  short,  to  address  myself  to  the  individual  in  a  way  which 
'  the  individual'  felt  to  apply  to  him  as  a  separate  being  endowed  with 
qualities  of  his  own;  instead  of  merely  addressing  to  each  words  of  com- 
fort and  good  nature  equally  applicable  to  every  one,  and  which,  therefore, 
no  one  feels  as  appropriate  to  his  own  peculiar  use.  I  know  many  kind 
and  good  physicians  who  fail  to  exert  any  beneficial  moral  influence  on 
their  patients  from  this  very  generality  of  speech.  Their  skill  is  appre- 
ciated, and,  in  acute  diseases,  they  are  highly  valued  for  decision;  but  in 
the  more  chronic  cases,  constituting  the  large  mass  of  human  ailments,  their 
efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  individual  appreciation.  From  the  facili- 
ties which  phrenology  afforded  me  in  discriminating  the  dispositions  of  my 
patients,  aided  by  some  natural  tact,  I  often  excited  the  surprise  of  the 
patients  themselves  at  the  justness  with  which  I  entered  into  their 
feelings  and  condition.  I  have  not  unfrequently  been  told,  after  a  time,  by 
those  whom  I  had  not  known  before  their  illness,  that  they  had  great  com- 
fort in  seeing  me,  because  I  seemed  to  'know  them  so  well;'  and  they 
were  "sure  I  was  their  friend,'  as  if  'I  had  always  known  them.'  Some 
patients  of  this  kind,  I  have  been  told  by  themselves,  on  comparing  notes 
with  others  similarly  circumstanced,  expressed  much  gratification  at  the 
personal  regard  their  doctor  had  for  them,  and  were  astonished  to  be  met 
with  the  same  assurance  from  the  other  party;  having  previously  been 
under  the  impression  that  an  accurate  appreciation  of,  or  sympathy  with 
one,  could  arise  only  from  some  unusual  harmony  of  mind  peculiar  to  them 
as  individuals,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  a  second  or  a  third  party. 
This  result,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  did  not  spring  from  flattery  of  their 
weaknesses  ;  for,  even  had  I  used  that  means,  it  would  never  have  produced 
real  regard  or  respect  for  me.  It  was  merely  from  showing  an  interest  in 
them,  appealing  to  their  better  feelings  as  individuals,  and  expounding 
honestly  where  they  had  gone  wrong,  and  how  they  ought  to  protect  themselves 
for  the  future.    In  short,  I  made  it  evident  to  them  that  my  object  was  their 
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individual  welfare,  and  that  anj-^  influence  I  miglit  gain  over  them  was  to 
be  exerted  solely  for  their  own  good.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  manner  in  which  phrenology  mixes  itself  up  with  a  man's  \vhoIe 
thoughts  and  feelings  when  he  has  once  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it  and  is  convinced  of  its  truth,  will  be  unable  to  conceive  the  extent  to 
which  it  really  availed  me  in  this  way,  and  will  fancy  that  I  ascribe  to  it 
what  resulted  entirely  from  natural  tact;  but  I,  who  know  from  conscious- 
ness what  passed  within  me,  and  am  aware  that  without  its  aid  to  show 
me  clearly  my  own  position  relatively  to  my  patients  and  how  to  act 
advantageously  upon  each,  am  a  better  judge  in  this  question  than  they 
are.  I  was  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  thorough  chemist,  who,  trained 
to  philosophic  thinking,  lays  useful  results  before  the  'practical'  man  so 
clearly  and  simply,  that  the  latter  is  apt  to  imagine  them  destitute  of  dei)tli 
and  the  mere  inspiration  of  'common  sense.'  If  the  uninformed  practical 
man  requires  to  be  shown  how  the  other's  chemical  knowledge  availed  him 
so  extensively,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  could  not  make  the  former  com- 
prehend him  without  previously  teaching  him  chemistry.  The  ignorant 
man  does  not  possess  the  elements  of  sound  judgment  in  such  a  question. 
Precisely  the  same  rule  applies  to  my  case.  You  can  understand  me,  be- 
cause you  have  the  requisite  knowledge.  But  one  ignorant  of  phrenology 
cannot  understand  me,  because  he  has  only  the  ivord  '  Phrenology'  in  his 
own  mind,  and  very  naturally  is  conscious  of  not  being  able  to  turn  it  to 
much  account.  But  neither  could  I  when  I  was  in  a  similar  state  of  igno- 
rance. 

^^  December  25. — One  great  comfort  I  often  derived  from  phrenology 
arose  from  its  exposing  so  clearly  the  source,  in  another,  of  bad  temper, 
querulousness,  anxiety,  or  depression;  and  from  the  spirit  of  humane  tolera- 
tion and  calmness  with  which  that  knowledge  enabled  me  to  meet  their  un- 
reasonable manifestations  in  my  patients,  instead  of  regarding  them,  as  I  often 
might  have  done,  as  personal  and  intentional  indignities.  A  sensible  and 
kind  patient,  with  large  Cautiousness  and  moderate  intellect,  suffers,  under 
tlie  irritability  of  disease,  a  fidgetly  and  restless  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
■which  is  often  extremely  troublesome  to  a  medical  adviser,  and  shows  itself, 
at  times,  in  the  shape  of  distrust  of  his  skill,  and  attentions,  and  remedies. 
If  one  regards  this  as  the  result  of  a  settled  conviction  and  as  an  intentional 
exhibition  of  disrespect,  it  becomes  annoying  and  intolerable  to  one's  feel- 
ings. But  if  it  be  viewed  more  accurately  as  a  mere  symptom^  like  pain^  diS' 
agreeable  to  the  patient  himself,  and  indicating  only  a  morbid  condition  of  Cau- 
tiousness, it  will  rouse  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  all  our  efforts 
will  be  excited  to  relieve  him  from  it,  as  from  the  pains  of  toothache,  in 
the  full  assurance  that  the  kindly  feeling  and  confidence  first  shown  will 
return  (if  they  were  ever  really  shaken)  with  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
action.  In  the  same  way,  even  the  over-anxiety  of  the  patient's  friends, 
who,  perhaps,  are  personally  unacquainted  with  his  medical  adviser,  some- 
times leads  them  to  speak  rashly  in  condemnation  of  the  treatment  pursued, 
and  to  recommend  some  one  else  to  be  consulted.  In  a  case  of  this  kind, 
common  sense  dictates  that  the  physician  should  make  allowance  for  the 
natural  concern  of  friends,  and  not  inconsiderately  take  offence  where  at 
bottom  none  is  meant  to  be  given.  But  even  here  I  have  felt  great  com- 
fort in  the  clearness  with  which  phrenology  shows  that  such  exhibitions  of 
distrust  are  merely  emanations  of  good  feelings  over-excited  by  interest  in 
the  suffering  patient,  and  not  all  intended  to  inflict  pain  on  others.     Aphy- 
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sician  can  easily  tell  whether  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  a  patient  and 
his  family  or  not.  Where  he  feels  that  he  does,  and  yet  meets  with  a  rub 
of  this  kind,  if  he  sees  its  true  source  in  the  disease  itself,  he  will  rather 
smile  than  take  offence,  and  good-humoredly  endeavor  to  soothe  the  pain- 
ful excitement  of  the  patient's  mind,  without  for  a  moment  letting  it  be 
imagined  that  he  has  taken  up  the  expression  in  a  personal  sense.  The 
patient,  conscious  in  his  own  mind  that  he  has  wrongly  given  utterance  to 
an  expression  of  distrust  which  he  ought  to  have  controlled,  is  relieved  by 
finding  that  his  adviser  has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  its  true  origin  in 
disease;  and  the  ultimate  result  is  increased  confidence  in  him,  both  profes- 
sionally and  as  a  man.  I  have  known  soreness  and  painful  quarrels  arise 
between  well-meaning  people,  from  overlooking  the  true  meaning  of  peev- 
ish complaints  extorted  by  disease  alone.  Common  sense  is  sufficient  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  such  apparent  attacks  upon  a  professional  man;  but 
phrenology,  I  would  say,  removes  their  sting  entirely,  and  brings  them 
within  the  same  category  as  a  quick  pulse  or  a  throbbing  pain.  Of  course, 
I  speak  only  of  cases  in  which  confidence  is  really  felt.  Where  it  is  not, 
the  difference  is  easily  discovered,  and  then  the  best  course  for  both  parties 
is  to  cease  their  connection  as  unsuited  to  each  other.  The  same  principle 
applies,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  ebullitions  of  temper  and  impatience  during 
illness. 

"  The  aid  which  phrenology  aflbrds  in  discriminating  the  true  nature  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  and  in  enabling  the  physician  and  attendants 
to  regulate  their  physical  and  especially  their  moral  treatment,  on  clear, 
consistent,  and  intelligible  principles,  is  very  great — much  greater,  indeed, 
than  an  uninformed  though  sensible  on-looker  could  imagine  or  believe. 
The  advantage  which  a  phrenological  physician  has  in  his  own  intercourse 
with  a  nervous  patient  consists,  not  merely  in  the  clearer  view  which  he 
obtains  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  in  the  facilities  which  he  possesses 
for  working  upon  the  sound  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  removing  all  objects 
calculated  to  rouse  those  which  are  morbidly  susceptible.  Knowing  the 
functions  of  the  primitive  powers  of  the  mind,  he  is  aware  what  objects  are 
specially  related  to  each,  what  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  what  cherished. 
He  can  enter  into  conversation  with  the  patient  intelligently,  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  really  knows  his  true  state.  This  is  the  first  step  to  confidence 
in  nervous  disease;  and  confidence,  as  Esquirol  long  ago  remarked,  is  the 
first  step  to  the  cure  of  the  insane.  I  have  often  been  told  most  feelingly 
by  nervous,  and  sometimes  by  insane  patients,  that  I  understood  them  bet- 
ter than  any  one  they  had  come  into  contact  with." 

In  a  letter,  dated  23d  January,  1842,  he  continues  the  subject 
as  follows : — 

"In  speaking  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  me  by  phrenology,  I  men- 
tioned the  great  assistance  it  had  afforded  me  in  discriminating  the  exact 
mental  condition  of  nervous  and  insane  patients,  and  the  comfort  many  of 
them  expressed  in  feeling  that  '  I  understood  them,''  and  could  appreciate 
their  difficulties  and  contending  emotions.  I  added  that,  in  this  I  was 
aided  by  natural  tact,  but  that  I  was  conscious  of  being  guided  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  my  phrenological  knowledge  marking  so  clearly  the  limits  be- 
tween the  morbid  and  healthy  manifestations,  and  enabling  me  to  act 
accordingly   with    a  consistency  and   decision   otherwise    unattainable, — 
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Curiously  enough,  I  had  a  note  yesterday  from  a  former  patient,  which 
speaks  to  the  point  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  me  from  the  charge  of  as- 
suming more  than  the  reality,  and  corroborates  my  statement  as  to  the 
comfort  imparted  to  the  patient.  I  may,  therefore,  copy  a  part  of  it ;  pre- 
mising that  the  lady's  mental  health  had  been  overset  by  a  lamentable 
occurrence,  and  that  at  the  time  of  her  applying  to  me  her  first  attack  was 
over,  but  for  many  months  her  mind  had  been  again  vibrating  between  the 
alternate  states  of  depression  and  excitement  which  were  evety  day  ad- 
vancing more  and  more  towards  another  paroxysm.  Her  friends,  under  a 
most  mistaken  idea  of  her  condition,  rallied  her  for  giving  way  when  she 
was  depressed,  and  were  delighted  with,  and  encouraged  by  every  means 
in  their  power, '  the  fine  spirits'  of  her  period  of  excitement ;  and  being  a 
highly  conscientious  and  excellent  woman,  she  tried  to  act  upon  their 
views,  and,  of  course,  brought  matters  only  the  nearer  to  a  crisis.  She 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  had  never  seen  her.  Her  letters, 
and  the  answers  I  got  to  inquiries,  showed  at  once  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  and  when  I  entreated  her  and  her  friends  to  be  even  more  on  their 
guard  against  the  high  than  the  low  spirits,  and  scrupulously  to  avoid 
cherishing  excitement,  they  were  amazed  and  distrusted  me,  and  she  an- 
swered that  she  was  glad  to  have  my  decided  opinion  to  guide  her,  for 
that  in  her  own  consciousness  she  often  felt  as  if  in  her  excitement  and 
high  spirits  she  would  lose  command  of  her  reason  and  go  mad,  while  she 
had  still  so  much  regard  for  the  judgment  of  her  friends  that  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Farther  and  more  confidential  correspondence  led  me  to  a 
clearer  view  of  the  state  of  her  feelings  and  understanding,  and  confirmed 
me  in  my  opinion.  I  acted  accordingly,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The 
friends  co-operated,  and,  the  benefit  being  recognized,  the  danger  was 
warded  off',  and  at  last  a  state  of  even  mental  health  restored.  Personal 
intercourse  afterwards  enabled  me  to  understand  the  minuter  shades  of 
character,  and  to  direct  her  treatment  with  increased  effect.  She  has  now 
been  above  two  years  in  excellent  health,  and  from  gratitude  has  been 
sending  me  game,  fowls,  &c.,  from  the  country  during  my  illness;  and  her 
note  of  yesterday  says :  '  I  have  told  you  before  what  a  blessing,  under 
God,  you  have  been  to  me,  and  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  re- 
stored health  of  mind  and  body,  I  feel  more  and  more  the  value  of  the 
advices  I  have  received  from  you  from  time  to  time;  and  how  pleasantly 
have  they  all  been  given  to  me !  At  first,  I  felt  confidence  in  you,  and 
oh!  the  comfort  it  has  been  to  me  to  feel  you  always  understood  me. 
When  I  told  you  of  what  I  had  mentally  endured,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  an 
unintelligible  mystery  to  you.  It  was  not  that  you  said  you  understood  me, 
but  I  quite  felt  that  }'-ou  did.  You  never  misconstrued  or  misunderstood  me, 
and  I  feel  you  my  true  and  valuable  friend.'  The  italics  are  her  own,  and 
she  adds  that,  in  any  future  letters  she  will  not  indulge  in  any  such  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiarity  of  present 
circumstances,  she  could  not  refrain.  '  I  am  well,  and  peaceful,  and  happy ; 
and  I  know  you  like  to  hear  this  from  myself.'  These  are  examples  of 
many  similar  expressions  used  by  other  patients;  but  while  I  Icnow  that 
without  phrenology  many  of  these  cases  would  have  continued  an  '  unin- 
telligible mystery'  to  me,  so  far  as  everything  consistent  and  practical  was 
concerned,  how  could  I  make  any  one  who  was  ignorant  of  phrenology 
believe  the  fact?  No  one  not  familiar  with  its  views  and  applications 
could  understand  me." 

'•  One  of  the  improvements  which,  I  think,  may   be  beneficially  intro- 
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duced  into  our  expositions  of  phrenology,  is  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  its  physiological  and  philosophical  aspects,  as  is  partially 
done,  but  not  sufficiently,  in  my  article  in  Forbes's  Review.*  If  its  phy- 
siological evidences  were  treated  of  separately  from  its  philosophical,  it 
would  be  rendered  clearer  and  more  acceptable  to  both  classes  of  inquirers. 
At  present,  the  two  are  so  mixed  up  that  the  attention  of  the  physiologist 
fails  to  apply  itself  to  or  appreciate  the  philosophical  evidence,  from  not 
getting  either  connectedly  or  as  a  whole;  and  vice  versa  with  the  phi- 
losopher. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  made  palpable  from  the  outset 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  which  require  to  be  judged  diiferently — 
the  one  physiological,  showing  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the 
brain  and  between  individual  faculties  and  individual  cerebral  parts,  and 
the  other  philosophical,  resting,  like  other  attempted  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, upon  its  adaptation  to  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  its  appli- 
cability to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  practical  affairs  of  life — I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  prove  less  difficult  to  enlist  fresh  minds  in  the  inquiry. 
The  complement  of  the  evidence  would  be  the  combination  of  both  to 
clench  the  conviction  arising  from  each.  It  is  true  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  difference;  but  in  our  expositions  we  have  never  yet  brought  forward 
the  distinction  with  sufficient  prominence;  and  the  aspect  of  phrenology 
might  thus  be  rendered  more  scientific  and  more  philosophical,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  attractive  to  prejudiced  but  thinking  men.  As  a  theory  of 
mental  philosophy,  it  admits  of  proof  by  its  universal  application  to  human 
nature;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  studied  Stewart,  Reid,  or  Brown,  can 
refuse  to  judge  of  its  pretensions  by  proofs  analogous  to  those  founded  on 
in  other  metaphysical  systems.  As  a  branch  of  physiology,  no  one  who 
traces  the  concomitance  of  function  and  nervous  fibre  can  consistently  re- 
fuse to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  brain.  We  know  that  the  human 
brain,  in  its  earliest  type,  is  that  of  a  reptile  or  fish,  and  that  it  goes  through 
the  ascending  gradation  of  animal  existence  till  it  becomes  human.  We 
know  also  that  animals  acquire  new  functions  with  every  addition  to  their 
nervous  system.  Now,  it  is  in  this  department  especially  that,  had  you 
and  I  been  scientific  comparative  anatomists,  we  might  have  done  more 
than  has  yet  been  done  to  give  phrenology  such  a  scientific  and  broad 
foundation  as  to  compel  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  its  claims  and  im- 
portance. Vimont  has  done  a  good  deal,  but  he  has  left  much  to  be  sup- 
plied. You  and  I  want  the  requisite  knowledge  and  opportunities  of 
obtaining  it." 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  Sir  James  Clark,  he 
once  more  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  phrenology 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  return  my  brother's  letter  on  the  studies  most  useful  to  a  young  diplo- 
matist, with  many  thanks.  I  concur  in  his  views;  but  he  has  omitted  (I 
suppose  from  its  being  too  obvious  to  require  remark)  to  notice  history,  and 
especially  historical  memoirs  and  biographies  of  public  and  political  per- 
sonages. The  latter  are  invaluable,  from  throwing  light  upon  the  private 
motives  and  causes  of  public  events,  and  unveiling  human  nature  far  more 
than  the  mere  history  of  events  can  do.     I  could  say  much  also  in  favor  of 

*  See  page  280. 
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phrenology  as  a  key  to  the  human  mind,  and  as  invaluable  to  a  character 

like  's.     It  shows  one  where  reliance  can  be   safely  placed,  and 

gives  just  confidence  in  the  good  of  human  nature,  from  showing  the 
solidity  of  its  foundations.  By  indicating  where  reliance  would  be  unsafe, 
it  prevents  general  suspiciousness,  and  induces  charitable  feeling  to  predo- 
minate even  while  providing  against  the  doings  of  bad  men,  and  many 
more  good  things  which  I  cannot  now  expound,  and  which,  without  some 
knowledge  of  it,  could  not  be  rightly  understood,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
prevents  one  from  ever  making  mistakes;  but  it  greatly  diminishes  their 
number,  and  adds  to  practical  happiness.  I  would  not,  had  J  the  last 
twenty  years  to  live  over  again,  take  jGlOOO  a  year  and  be  without  my 
phrenological  knowledge." 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  in  January,  1842,  and  addressed 
to  bis  brother  Greorge,  Dr.  Combe  states  his  opinion  of 
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^^  You  mentioned  in  a  late  letter  the  difficulty  you  felt  in  deter- 
mining, in  some  instances,  between  the  duty  of  consulting  expe- 
diency and  that  of  publishing  unreservedly  all  one's  views  without 
reference  to  time  or  consequences.  In  my  letter  of  21st  Decem- 
ber, I  had,  by  anticipation,  stated  some  of  my  own  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Soon  afterwards  1  began  to  read  D'Aubigne's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  was  struck  by  the  difference  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  this  respect.  Luther  began  by  diffusing 
sounder  views  of  faith  and  justification,  and  at  this  time  was  not 
aware  of  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery.  He 
treated  it  and  the  Pope  with  great  veneration,  and  wished  only  to 
correct  a  few  important  errors.  Erasmus  saw  that  he  was  right, 
and  applauded  him.  As  Luther,  however,  went  on,  his  eyes 
opened,  and  he  laid  about  him  to  destroy,  instead  of  simply 
amending.  '  Stop,  friend,'  says  Erasmus,  '  here  you  and  I  must 
part.  Bring  forward  truth  quietly  and  discreetly,  but  don't  knock 
your  head  against  the  Pope's  horns  or  enthroned  errors.  Leave 
them  to  fall  at  their  own  time.'  D'Aubigne  accuses  Erasmus  of 
timidity  and  worldly-mindedness,  perhaps  with  some  justice,  and 
lauds  Luther  for  buckling  on  his  armor  and  marching  to  the 
attack.  We  know  what  followed.  The  Reformation  came,  and 
all  its  good  and  evil  consequences.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  grave 
consideration  whether  more  good  would  not  have  resulted  had 
the  plan  been  pursued  of  diffusing  truth  quietly,  and  leaving 
Popery,  indulgences,  purgatory,  &c.,  to  tumble  at  their  leisure, 
by  their  own  downward  tendency.  The  progress  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  slower ;  but  had  light  and  reason  been  more 
widely  diffused  among  the  masses  as  well  as  among  the  leading 
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few,  and  had  the  latter  had  more  time  to  scan  their  true  position, 
and  familiarize  their  minds  with  their  own  advances,  is  it  not 
highly  probable  that  the  fatal  drag  of  enchaining  creeds  would 
have  been  avoided  from  the  first,  and  that,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  religion  would  have  advanced  abreast  of  human 
knowledge,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  minds  of  living  men  instead 
of  becoming  a  Sunday  abstraction  ?  Even  in  Luther's  day,  a  few 
thinking  minds  foresaw  the  danger  of  creeds ;  and  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that,  had  the  Reformation  been  a  slower  and 
more  general  and  enlightened  movement,  mankind  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainers.  The  Roman  church  had  placed  itself 
in  a  position  which  rendered  its  downfall  inevitable ;  and  with  time 
its  subversion  would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  multifa- 
rious sects  arising  out  of  creeds  would  probably  have  had  either 
no  existence  or  one  less  marked  by  the  bitterness  of  contention. 
''Luther's  own  history  affords  some  curious  illustrations  of  the 
principle  which  I  am  disposed  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  diffusion  of  new  truths.  His  biographer  is 
a  warm  admirer  of  Luther's  courage  and  plain  speaking  at  all 
hazards;  and  yet,  when  Luther  lapses  into  defiance  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  unfolds  his  ultimate  aims  somewhat  forcibly,  D' Aubigne 
cannot  help  remarking  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  Reformation 
that  he  did  not  fall  into  such  unguarded  expressions  at  mi  earlier 
peiHod,  and  that  God  did  not  permit  him  to  see  the  icliole  truth 
from  the  first,  as  otherwise  he  probably  would  have  assumed  a 
bold  tone,  and  brought  evil  upon  himself  and  the  cause,  from  the 
public  mind  not  being  prepared  and  ready  to  support  him.  Again, 
there  is  the  striking  testimony  of  Luther  himself.  When  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg  for  safety,  after  his  excommu- 
nication by  the  Pope,  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  followers  at 
Wittenberg,  left  without  his  guidance,  trusted  entirely  to  grace 
and  the  Spirit,  put  away  instruction  and  all  sobriety  of  mind, 
abolished  the  mass,  destroyed  the  images,  turned  out  the  priests, 
and  gave  way  to  a  tyranny  and  licentiousness  which  set  tho 
authorities  at  open  defiance  and  regarded  nothing.  Luther 
hastened  from  his  shelter  to  restore  order.  He  found  them  excited 
and  furious.  He  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  with  admir- 
able skill.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would  preach.  A  prodigious 
crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  calm  and  friendly  in  his  manner, 
told  them  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  was,  and  what  it  required. 
Faith  alone  will  not  do.  Love  must  be  added  to  it.  Observe  a 
mother  with  her  babe,  the  mild  food  she  begins  with.  'How 
have  you  done  with  your  brother  ?    Have  you  been  long  enough 
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at  the  breast?  It  is  well  I  but  permit  your  brother  to  drink  as 
long  as  yourself.'  In  this  way  he  led  them  by  general  principles, 
which  wounded  no  man,  into  composure  and  sense,  and  then 
gradually  diverged  into  particulars.  '  You  say  it  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  to  abolish  the  mass.  Be  it  so;  but  what  order,  what 
decency  have  you  observed  ?'  &c.  '  The  mass  is  a  bad  thing. 
God  is  opposed  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  Supper 
put  in  its  place  ;  but  let  none  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We  must 
leave  results  to  God.  It  is  He  who  must  conquer,  not  we.  Our 
Jirst  aim  must  he  to  icin  the  heart;  each  will  then  withdraw  from 
the  mass,'  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  calm  and  earnest  manner  he 
referred  to  the  breaking  of  the  images,  and  the  compulsion  they 
had  exercised  about  the  sacraments,  and  showed  them  that  all 
this  was  a  sad  abuse.  The  result  was  that  the  tumult  subsided, 
sedition  was  silenced,  authority  re-established,  and  the  burghers 
returned  to  their  senses  and  their  dwellings.  ^His  moderation 
was  his  strength/  says  D'Aubigne.  ^  He  allowed  not  a  word  to 
escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these  disorders ;  not  a  word 
which  could  wound  theii'  feelings.'* 

"  Had  Luther  been  always  thus  self-possessed  and  true  to  his 
own  principles,  the  results  would  have  been  of  a  similar  kind  on 
other  occasions.  With  regard  to  the  obstructive  influence  of 
creeds  upon  human  progress,  it  is  instructive  to  remark  that  at 
this  time  Luther  saw  clearly  the  advantage  of  entire  freedom. 
'  The  most  absolute  liberty  prevailed  at  Wittenberg.  Every  one 
was  free  to  wear  or  lay  aside  the  monastic  habit.  In  coming  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  persons  might  receive  only  the  general  abso- 
lution or  apply  for  a  special  one.  It  was  recognized  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  reject  nothing  but  what  contradicts  a  clear  and  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  It  was  no  indifference  which  led  to  this 
course  ;  on  the  contrary,  religion  was  reccdled  to  its  esse^itial  jyrhi- 
ciple.  Piety  only  withdrew  from  the  accessory  forms  in  which 
it  had  been  well  nigh  lost,  that  it  might  rest  on  its  true  basis. 
Thus  was  the  Reformation  itself  preserved,  and  the  Church's 
teaching  progressively  developed  in  love  and  truth.'  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
100.)  It  was  a  personal  quarrel,  from  jealousy,  with  Carlstadt, 
which  gave  an  impulse  to  his  passion,  and  led  him  to  lay  down 
the  views  which  afterwards  he  converted  into  a  distinctive  creed. 
But  I  need  not  go  on.  With  regard  to  martyrdom  and  moral 
persecution,  my  conviction  at  present  is  that  one  ought  to  abide 
by  them  when  truth  requires  it,  but  that  everything  should  be 

^  Lib.  dt.,  B.  ix.,  chap.  8. 
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clone^  in  the  way  of  diffusing  truth,  to  avoid  drawing  them  on 
one.  When  new  truths  are  put  forward  on  their  own  basis  with 
calm  earnestness,  and  prevailing  errors  are  not  directly  assailed 
without  a  positive  necessity  for  the  assault,  the  public  mind  re- 
mains more  open  to  the  admission  and  diffusion  of  the  truth,  and 
a  moral  influence  in  their  favor  is  gained  by  prudent  forbearance 
towards  prevailing  error ;  so  that  when  the  public  mind  becomes 
prepared  for  the  subversion  of  the  latter,  the  effete  opinions 
will  be  quietly  replaced  by  the  living  truths.  iVll  the  evils  of 
the  Reformation  arose  from,  and  were  proportioned  to,  the  amount 
of  public  ignorance.  Hence  Belgium  and  other  places  which  re- 
ceived it  hastily,  went  farthest  in  abusing  it,  and  relapsed  per- 
manently into  Popery  and  bigotry;  while  Brandenburg,  which 
received  it  with  distrust,  and  yielded  very  slowly  to  the  force  of 
evidence,  used  it  best,  and  remained  true. 

"  I  give  this  simply  as  a  principle  worth  considering  atten- 
tively. My  own  mind  is  not  quite  made  up  as  to  its  universal 
applicability.  But  the  evils  of  knocking  down  without  supply- 
ing the  place  of  established  and  influential  errors  seem  to  me  so 
great,  that  if  it  were  in  my  power  at  one  blow  to  sweep  away  all 
errors  in  religion,  leaving  the  human  mind,  quoad  ultra,  to  its 
existing  resources,  I  would  not  do  it.  Changes  in  the  belief  and 
practical  application  of  principles  are  so  very  slow,  that  God 
seems  to  have  purposely  rendered  us  tenacious  even  of  error  to 
prevent  our  being  cast  loose  without  compass  or  guide  of  any  kind. 
The  more  we  cling  to  error,  in  ignorance  that  it  is  so,  the  more 
shall  we  cling  lovingly  to  truth  when  we  come  to  see  it  in  all  its 
manliness,  purity,  and  beauty.  So  necessary,  indeed,  does  the 
adhesion  to  even  erroneous  views  seem  to  me  as  a  part  of  the 
benevolent  scheme  of  Providence,  that  some  time  ago  I  resolved 
to  write  an  edifying  essay  ^  On  the  uses  of  prejudice,  passion, 
misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  as  means  of  moral  iinprovement 
and  intellectual  progress  f  and  I  am  confident  I  could  make 
out  as  clear  a  case  in  their  favor  as  in  favor  of  physical  pain  as  a 
protector  to  the  animal  economy.  My  resolution,  like  many 
others,  gave  way  to  the  dictates  of  my  infirm  health. 

''  You  know  I  once  was  desirous  that should  write  a  Life 

of  Calvin.  It  is  a  great  work,  which  the  world  still  requires 
from  some  philosophic  mind,  and  will  be  rendered  easier  by  a 
book  lately  published,  highly  commended  by  the  Athenseum,  en- 
titled '  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Calvin.  Par  Mens.  Audin.  Chez 
Marson,  Paris.'  He  had  obtained  original  letters  and  documents, 
which  threw  new  light  on  Calvin's  conduct.     It  has  been  said  in 

27* 
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excuse  for  the  burning  of  Servetus  that  it  was  a  momentary 
aberration  under  excitement.  But  Audin  here  produces  an 
authentic  letter  of  Calvin,  written  six  years  before  that  time; 
and  in  it  Calvin  declares  that  if  Servetus  places  himself  at  any 
time  within  his  reach  (at  Geneva),  he  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
not  leave  it  alive.  He  shows  himself  to  have  been  nearly  with- 
out any  of  the  domestic  affections.  He  writes  of  hi^  mother's 
death  simply  as  a  fact,  and  requests  his  friend  to  procure  him  a 
wife  who  will  be  ohedienf,  economical,  and  take  care  of  Ms  health. 
These,  he  says,  are  the  only  '  beauties'  he  cares  for.  His  only 
child  dies,  and  the  loss  never  disturbs  him  for  a  moment.  Such 
is  the  man  whose  natural  sternness  imposed  its  heavy  yoke  upon 
those  who,  eager  to  equal  him,  did  their  utmost  to  crush  their 
affections,  as  the  best  peace-offering  to  God  !  If  Calvin  were  ex- 
hibited in  his  true  light,  calmly  and  consistently,  his  worshipers 
would  be  less  numerous.^' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DR.   combe's    residence,    STATE     OF    HEALTH,    AND     HABITS    IN    THE    WINTER 
1841-2. — HIS  CONDITION  IN  APRIL,  1S42,  DESCRIBED    IN  A    LETTER   TO  SIR  J. 

CLARK. PASSES  MOST   OF   THE    SUMMER    AT    GORGIE   MILL. — ANXIETY   ABOUT 

HIS    BROTHER    GEORGE'S    HEALTH. LETTER    TO    MR.  WILLIAM    TAIT    ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  NICOLL. — LETTER  TO  MISS  STIRLING  GRAHAM  EXPRESS- 
IVE   OF    SOME  OF  HIS  FEELINGS  IN   THE  NEAR  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. HE  GOES 

TO  LONDON,  IS  EXAMINED  BY  SIR  JAMES  CLARK,  AND  ADVISED  TO  PASS  THE 
APPROACHING  WINTER  IN  MADEIRA. — PREPARES  FOR  THE  VOYAGE. — KIND- 
NESS OF  DR.  LUND. — LETTER  OF  ADVICE  TO  A  FORMER  PATIENT  AND  FRIEND, 

WRITTEN     ON    THE    EVE    OF    HIS    DEPARTURE. EMBARKS    AT    GREENOCK  FOR 

MADEIRA. — VOYAGE  AND    SAFE    ARRIVAL. HIS    MODE    OF  LIFE  IN  MADEIRA. 

REMARKS    ON     WILBERFORCE,    HOWARD,    AND     MRS.    FRY. — MR.     WILLIAM 

DUNVILLE  AND  HIS  SISTER,  MISS  DUNVILLE,  OF  BELFAST,  AND  MR.  JOHN  CLARK, 
ADD  GREATLY  TO  HIS  SOCIAL  ENJOYMENT. — KINDNESS  OF  DR.  RENTON. — LET- 
TERS TO  MR.  CHARLES  MACLAREN  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  MADEIRA,  &C. — DR.  COMBE 
RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cox,  her  second  daughter,  Robina, 
and  third  son,  Robert,  joined  Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox,  and 
formed  a  family  circle.     They  purchased  iho  house  No.  25  Rut- 
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land  Street,  lying  near  the  west  end  of  the  New  Town,  and  fitted 
it  up  with  a  view  to  Dr.  Combe's  health  and  comfort.  Double 
sashes  were  given  to  the  windows  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  him, 
and  a  glazed  frame  was  placed  under  the  cupola  of  the  staircase; 
by  which  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  moderate  fires,  the  temperature 
was  kept  high  and  steady,  without  drying  the  air  too  much  by 
over-heating  it.  The  house  was  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and 
presented  almost  all  the  advantages  which  an  invalid  in  town 
could  expect  to  command.  The  society  of  his  nieces  and  nephew 
was  of  great  advantage  to  Dr.  Combe,  as  they  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  habits  and  principles  of  action,  and  saved 
him  from  every  care  connected  with  household  affairs. 

In  regard  to  his  habits  during  the  winter,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  unless  absolute  quietness  was  prescribed  for  him,  he  joined 
the  family  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  evenings;  and  made  a 
point,  at  all  events,  of  spending  some  time  there  every  day,  in 
order  that  his  own  apartments  might  be  thoroughly  aired.  He 
used  the  warm  bath  once  a  week,  and  every  day  sponged  his  skin 
and  subjected  it  to  friction.  He  generally  dined  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  went  early  to  bed.  He  had  many  little  illnesses 
during  the  winter,  and  sufiered  pain  and  other  inconveniences; 
but  he  made  light  of  these,  not  to  annoy  those  interested  in  his 
welfare.  He  encouraged  visits  from  his  intimate  friends  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability  to  profit  by  them,  and  was  deeply  sensible 
of,  and  grateful  for,  their  affectionate  interest  and  sympathy.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  he  did  not  fail,  in  his  turn,  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  afflictions;  and  in  every  emergency  he 
was  ready  to  give  them  the  best  advice  and  assistance  which  his 
reduced  strength  allowed  him  to  furnish. 

In  January,  1842,  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Farquharson  examined 
the  state  of  Dr.  Combe's  lungs.  They  found  a  cavity  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  middle  of  the  second  rib  had 
sunk  inward  and  become  externally  concave;  that  the  cavity  was 
advancing  towards  being  closed  up;  that  'this  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, promoted  by  a  pleuritic  effusion  of  lymph  over  the  situation 
of  the  cavity,  which  effusion  had  pressed  its  sides  together,  or 
nearly  so;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  lung  lying  above  the  third 
rib  was  still  dull,  and  with  little  or  no  respiration. 

"This,"  writes  Dr.  Combe  to  bis  brotber,  "may  be  from  a  false  membrane 
and  effusion  over  it;  but  Dr.  Scott  cannot  tell  positively.  The  posterior 
portion  has  improved.  If  this  closing  be  real,  it  is  not  less  a  rare  than 
lucky  accident ;  for  where  a  cavity  of  any  magnitude  is  once  formed  in  an 
infirm  constitution,  real  recovery  is  so  very  rare  as  to  be  positively  denied 
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by  most  men.  If,  by  such  a  fortunate  accident,  the  breach  in  the  upper 
part  be  soldered  up,  there  will  remain  only  the  lower  inflamed  lobe.  If 
this  inflamed  portion  were  all,  I  should  still  hope,  remembering,  as  I  do, 
how  very  slowly  my  right  lung  recovered  from  a  state  of  inflammation 
ten  years  ago." 

This  favorable  condition  did  not  continue,  and  on  the  23d  of 
March  he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Clark : — 

"Dr.  Scott  made  a  careful  examination  of  me  in  bed,  and  reported  en- 
largement of  the  cavity,  two  communications  instead  of  one  with  the  bron- 
chiae,  increase  of  dulness  and  disease  in  the  middle  lobe,  with  improved 
respiration  at  the  very  top,  and  a  retrogression  in  the  lower  part,  which  he 
considers  also  tubercular.  He  thinks  a  diarrhcEa  which  I  have  just  had, 
chiefly,  not  altogether,  accidental.  Over  the  whole  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  however,  the  respiration  is  puerile,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
space  between  the  second  and  third  ribs." 

By  puerile  respiration  is  meant  strong  and  full  breathing,  as 
in  healthy,  growing  boys. 

His  moral  condition  at  this  time  is  shown  in  the  following 
letter,  dated  2d  April,  1842,  addressed  to  his  brother  George: — 

"  The  course  of  phthisis,"  says  he,  "  is  sometimes  so  slow  that  it  is  quite 
possible  I  may  go  on  even  for  eighteen  months  more  ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  end  may  come  in  autumn,  or  at  any  time  within  a  year  afterwards,  if 
not  sooner,  from  accidental  causes.  I  shall  use  all  reasonable  means  to 
prolong  life,  because  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  but  there  would  be  no  great  evil 
to  myself  or  others  in  any  shortening  of  the  decay.  To  my  friends  it  is  a 
source  of  painful  anxiety,  which  necessarily  interferes  with  their  happiness 
in  many  ways ;  and,  for  myself,  when  I  think  of  the  fate  of  other  younger 
and  stronger  men  who  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  more  disposed  to  be 
thankful  for  the  past  than  to  repine  at  being  summoned  now," 

His  physical  state  is  strikingly  described  in  the  following  letter, 
dated  5th  April,  to  Sir  James  Clark,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
medical  readers : — 

"There  must  be  something  unusual  in  my  case,  which  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  examine  after  I  am  gone.  The  singular  sensation  on  percussion,  the 
unusual  pulsation  along  a  parallel  line  with  the  sternum,  which  was  once 
so  marked,  the  irregularity 'in  the  heart,  and  the  marvellously  quiet  state 
of  the  system  at  large,  all  indicate  something  out  of  the  usual  course.  Even 
at  this  present  time,  when  I  am  obviously  going  a  step  down  hill  every 
day,  I  continue  with  almost  all  the  sensations  of  health,  and  none  of  ill- 
ness, so  long  as  I  keep  within  my  '  tether.'  On  exertion,  my  breathing  is 
hurried;  but,  when  quiet,  it  is  easy  and  regular,  about  sixteen  a  minute. 
My  pulse,  even  now,  two  hours  after  a  dinner  of  roast  mutton  and  rice,  is 
pacing  quietly  along  at  sixty.  My  hands  and  feet  are  neither  warm  nor 
cold.  I  have  a  good  appetite,  no  thirst,  a  clean  tongue,  regular  bowels,  a 
mind  neither  elevated  nor  depressed,  nor  yet  anxious.  My  feelings  and 
interests  remain  warm  and  active  as  before,  and  my  nights  are  as  good  as 
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can  be  expected  with  confinement  to  the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  few  of  the  sensations  peculiar  to  ilhiess.  EVen  the  cough  has  re- 
turned to  its  original  limit  of  half  an  hour  on  rising,  and  between  twelve 
and  two  in  the  day.  All  this  is,  and  yet  I  discern  intellectually  that  I  am 
marching  at  a  steady  pace  towards  the  grave,  and  am  wearing  down  in 
snbstance  and  losing  in  color  with  every  passing  week.  Since  I  must  go, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  go  so  quietly;  but  it  is  so  unusual  that  it 
must  be  worth  some  trouble  to  my  survivors  to  discover  hotv  such  a  con- 
junction of  apparent  incompatibilities  has  taken  place. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  vague  notion  of  taking  a  voyage  from  the  Clyde. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech ;  for  it  would  be  very  unfair 
towards  my  most  devoted  niece  to  risk  placing  her  in  difficulties  away 
from  home  unnecessarily,  and  with  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  compen- 
sate the  probability  of  her  suffering  from  my  more  rapid  decay.  I  have 
no  serious  intention  of  moving  beyond  the  neighborhood,  and  there  only 
when  mild  weather  shall  come.  I  have  written  to  my  brother  to  beg  of 
him  not  to  come  home,  as  he  had  engaged  to  lecture  in  the  Heidelberg 
University  in  May,  before  he  knew  of  my  late  diarrhoea;  and  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  hurry  him  away  needlessly  from  a  good  work  on  which  his 
heart  is  intent,  and  that,  too,  when  everything  concurs  to  favor  his  project." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1842,  Dr.  Combe  went  to  Grorgie  Mill,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  there.  His  health  began 
gradually  to  improve,  but  he  was  still  unable  for  any  serious 
exertion.  He  had  a  subject  of  painful  anxiety  in  the  illness  of 
his  brother  Greorge,  who  was  attacked  with  dyspeptic  and  other 
maladies  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  damp  situation  of  Mann- 
heim, where  he  and  his  wife  had  passed  the  winter,  and  of  his 
own  too  ardent  exertions  to  learn  the  Grerman  language.  Dr. 
Combe  reproved,  counseled,  and  admonished  him  with  a  brother's 
affection  and  a  physician's  skill,  and  induced  him,  after  complet- 
ing the  course  of  lectures  alluded  to  in  the  immediately  preceding- 
letter,  to  abandon,  as  beyond  his  strength,  his  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  phrenology  in  Germany,  where  it 
had  never  been  taught  since  Dr.  Grail  delivered  a  few  cursory  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  when 
his  own  views  were  still  imperfectly  developed. 

Dr.  Combe  was  incapable  of  undertaking  any  medical  practice; 
yet,  when  special  cases  of  suffering  were  presented  to  him,  he 
could  not  resist  giving  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  Mr.  William 
Tait,  long  an  eminent  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  now  retired  from 
business,  has  requested  his  biographer  to  mention  that  at  this 
time  Dr.  Combe  and  his  nephew.  Dr.  James  Cox,  showed  great 
kindness  to  Mr.  Eobert  Nicoll,  the  author  of  a  volume  of  highly 
esteemed  Poems,*  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  illness  in  the  dis- 

*  Second  edition.     William  Tait,  Edinburgh.     1842. 
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charge  of  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Leeds  Times.  Mr.  Tait 
presented  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Dr.  Combe,  containing  a  Me- 
moir of  Nicoll's  Life,  in  which  the  following  information  is  given : 
"  His  office  duties  were  of  themselves  incessant  and  harassing. 
The  Leeds  Times  is  a  paper  of  large  size ;  and  in  reporting,  con- 
densing news,  writing  a  great  deal  for  every  number  of  the  print, 
and  maintaining  a  wide  correspondence  with  the  workingmen 
reformers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  had  no  assistant." 
.  .  .  "He  had  long  carried  in  his  breast  the  seeds  of  disease,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  overcome,  or  have 
been  kept  dormant,  but  which  many  causes  now  contributed  to 
develop.  The  finishing  blow  to  his  health  was  given  by  the 
general  election  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  when  the  town 
of  Leeds  was  contested  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  opposition 
to  Sir  John  Beckett.  Into  this  contest  Nicoll  naturally  threw 
himself  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul."  The  consequence  was 
his  speedy  decline  and  death  by  consumption  in  December,  1837, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  On  10th  May,  1842,  Dr.  Combe 
wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Tait,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  volume,  in 
which  he  says : — 

"  Had  I  not  been  laid  up  by  illness  I  would  have  thanked  you  sooner  for 
your  kind  present  of  poor  NicolTs  volume.  I  feel  much  obliged  for  both  it 
and  the  friendly  notice  of  my  own  and  Dr.  Cox's  small  services  in  his 
behalf.  I  have  read  the  Life  with  deep  interest,  and  cannot  but  feel  in- 
creased regret  from  the  conviction  that  Nicoll  fell  a  sacrifice  to  external 
circumstances,  and  might  have  lived  to  labor  efficiently  for  many  years  had 
his  constitution  been  less  taxed.  The  remark  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  seemed  to  know  less  of  him  than  any  other  body,  expresses  what 
often  passed  through  my  mind  when  I  saw  him.  Even  to  allow  him  to 
labor  as  he  did  in  their  service  (supposing  it  had  been  a  matter  of  choice 
with  him)  was  so  manifestly  a  killing  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs,  that  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  they  had  seen  him  'done  to 
death,'  when  they  might  so  easily  have  relieved  him  of  much  of  the 
drudgery.  But  it  is  all  past  now,  and  T  trust  that  the  present  publication 
may  be  useful  in  saving  souie  future  Nicoll,  as  well  as  in  delighting  the 
admirers  of  his  high-toned  eifusions." 

On  3d  June,  1842,  he  wrote  from  Gorgie  Mill  to  Miss  Stirling 
Graham  as  follows : — 

"The  longer  I  remain  in  tliis  world,  and  the  nearer  the  probable  time 
of  my  leaving  it,  it  seems  only  the  more  beautiful,  and  my  affection  for 
those  I  love  becomes  only  the  stronger.  At  least,  I  value  solid  and  lasting 
friends  still  more  than  I  did  in  early  youth,  when  the  novelty  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind  divided  one's  attention  with  them.  I  sometimes  think  it 
strange,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  kind  provision  of  nature,  that  even 
with  the  prospect  of  a  removal  at  no  great  distance,  everything  retains  its 
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interest  just  as  much  as  if  I  were  to  live  for  fifty  years.  So  true  is  it,  that 
it  is  the  pursuit  even  more  than  attainment  of  the  end  which  confers  hap- 
piness. I  read  about  everything,  and  in  my  mind  plan  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments, with  as  much  zest  as  ever.  Even  the  lively  gossip  of 'little  Fanny 
Burney,'  which  I  am  now  reading,  amuses  me  as  much  as  if  I  had  made 
one  of  Fanny's  circle,  although  there  is  somewhat  too  much  flummery  and 
ado  about  nothing  to  be  quite  suitable  to  my  taste.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  I  am  becoming  sentimental  or  lachrymose;  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
my  niece  declares  that  since  I  came  out  here' I  have  been  liker  'a  big  boy' 
just  escaped  from  school  than  anything  else.  It  is  quite  true.  Who  could 
look  upon  the  rich  and  lovely  face  of  creation,  brightened  by  siinshine  and 
shaded  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  not  rejoice  in  an  emancipation  from  eight 
months'  confinement  within  stone  walls,  with  only  an  occasional  peep  at 
dark  clouds  and  a  smoky  atmosphere?" 

In  the  month  of  August,  Dr.  Combe  went  to  London  bj  sea, 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  nephew  Dr.  Abram  Cox,  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  where  Sir  James  Clark  visited  and  examined 
him.  In  a  letter,  dated  Kingston,  6th  August,  addressed  to  Miss 
Cox,  he  describes  his  condition,  which  is  pretty  similar  to  that 
last  stated,  and  adds : — 

"  Sir  James  considers  my  case  an  uncommon  one,  and  attaches  more 
importance  than  ever  to  my  going  regularly  out  (as  I  have  always  done), 
and  is  most  averse  to  caging  me  up  again,  especially  for  such  a  great  length 
of  time.  He  suggests  my  going  to  Madeira.  He  thinks  no  other  place 
sufficiently  promising  of  beneficial  results  to  compensate  me  for  the  sacrifice 
of  home  comforts.  He  will  consider  the  point,  however,  more  fully.  I  go 
to  Windsor  on  Tuesday  to  see  the  royal  children,  and  on  Wednesday  shall 
return  by  the  steamship  to  Leith." 

In  September  the  queen  came  to  Scotland,  attended  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  who  kindly  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  meet 
Dr.  Combe's  other  medical  friends  in  consultation;  and  the  result 
was  a  unanimous  recommendation  by  them  that  he  should  forth- 
with proceed  to  Madeira.  He  and  Miss  Cox  accordingly  made 
all  necessary  preparations  for  the  voyage.  In  a  letter,  dated  17th 
September,  1842,  addressed  to  his  brother  George,  he  communi- 
cates this  recommendation  and  his  intention  to  comply  with  it, 
and  says: — 

"I  am  already  receiving  numerous  proofs  of  human  benevolence  in  all 
sorts  of  efforts  made  to  smooth  the  way  for  me.  Dr.  Lund,  a  very  amiable 
and  talented  person,  who  went  to  Madeira  last  winter  for  his  own  health, 
and  who  is  married  and  has  a  house  there,  has  been  home,  and,  through 
Dr.  Scott,  sent  to  me  a  most  kind  invitation  to  come  and  live  with  him  as 
his  guest.  He  is  to  me  an  entire  stranger.  I  have  written  to  thank  him, 
and  accept  of  his  hospitality  on  arriving  until  we  sliall  have  had  time  to 
obtain  a  suitable  lodging  for  ourselves.'" 

When  Dr.  Combe  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Madeira,  he 
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accidentally  met  a  friend  whom  he  had  formerly  attended  as  a 
patient,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  wrote  to  him  the  following 
letter,  which  is  published  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  In  a  note  to  Dr.  Combe's  biographer,  the  gen- 
tleman says:  "You  may  wonder  that  it  is  so  blackened.  I  felt 
the  kindness  so  deeply  that  I  laid  it  open  in  the  right-hand  drawer 
of  my  writing-table,  to  be  often  under  my  eye.'' 

^^  Gorgie  Mill,  20th  October,  1842. — As  our  postponed  departure  gives  me 
a  little  time  after  our  packing,  I  cannot  employ  it  better  than  by  telling  you 
(what  has  been  on  my  conscience  ever  since),  that  it  gave  me  real  pain 
and  concern  to  see  you  the  day  we  met.  You  were  so  worn,  bent,  and 
aged-looking  as  to  prove  not  only  how  terribly  you  must  have  been  over- 
working, but  also  the  real  danger  of  your  position,  if  you  do  not  draw  in  in 
time,  and  effectually. 

"It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  imder  your  present  system  of  over-exertion, 
you  stand  almost  at  the  mercy  of  any  accidental  attack  of  illness.  Were 
you  to  take  fever,  for  example,  its  danger  would  be  threefold  greater  than 
if  your  system  was  in  a  less  exhausted  state.  The  same  with  every  other 
form  of  disease  ;  and  your  present  state  cannot  go  on  lo7ig  without  inducing 
some  serious  disease.  And,  after  all,  where  is  your  gain  when  your  toil  is 
at  an  end?  You  seek,  I  presume,  a  provision  for  your  wife  and  family — 
a  most  laudable  purpose,  and  worth  every  safe  exertion.  But  under  your 
present  mode  of  life,  you  risk  leaving  your  children  fatherless  within  a  very 
small  number  of  years;  and  where  then  will  be  the  gain  to  them  when 
their  guide  and  protector  is  removed?  and  where  even  the  pecuniary  gain 
which  longer  life  would  have  ensured? 

"Take  it  at  the  best,  and  suppose  you  reach  a  good  old  age  and  accu- 
mulate w^ealth,  what  then?  You  live  for  years  a  sickly  and  decrepid  man, 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  society  of  your  children  and  the  wealth  you  have  gathered, 
and  disappointment  is  your  surest  reward.  And  why  should  it  be  incum- 
bent on  you  to  make  an  adequate  life  provision  for  your  children?  Have 
not  you  relieved  your  father  of  that  burden;  and  is  it  not  the  law  of  God 
and  nature  that  each  generation,  when  grown  up,  should  provide  for  itself? 
Why,  then,  distrust  Providence  and  destroy  yourself  for  an  object  in  itself 
erroneous?  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  you.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  avert 
the  evil ;  but  I  cannot  see  you  walking  straight  towards  a  precipice  without 
trying  to  pull  you  back;  and  I  repeat,  truly  and  candidly,  that  your  appear- 
ance gave  me  much  pain.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  retrieve  yourself,  but 
'  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  vi^ay,'  and  you  have  no  time  to  lose  in 
needless  delay.  Think  seriously  of  this;  and  not  only  think  but  act,  and 
one  day  you  will  be  thankful  for  it." 

The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  to  Madeira  is  by  packets  which 
sail  from  Southampton.  They  are  comfortably  fitted  up  for  pas- 
sengers, and  are  a  great  accommodation  to  invalids;  but,  at  that 
time,  the  owners  of  them  did  not  provide  bedding,  and,  in  the 
state  of  Dr.  Combe's  health,  he  feared  to  encounter  the  fatigue 
and  risk  of  traveling  from  Edinburgh  to  Southampton,  encum- 
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bered  by  heavy  baggage  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  On  the  1st 
of  November,  1842,  therefore,  he  and  Miss  Cox  sailed  from 
Greenock  on  board  of  the  barque  Hesperia,  a  first-class  vessel  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons,  but  clipper-built.  They  had 
the  society  of  two  other  passengers  during  the  voyage.  The  ship 
sailed  admirably,  and  soon  cleared  the  land;  but  in  latitude  47°, 
a  gale  came  on  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight  (being  contrary  the 
first  week),  and  then  the  build  of  the  vessel  began  to  tell  against 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  She  rolled  terribly ;  for  twelve 
days  there  was  no  rest  by  day  or  night.  Dr.  Combe  suffered 
severely  from  sea-sickness,  aggravated  by  smoke  and  dust  driven 
through  the  cabin  by  the  inexorable  wind.  From  the  sharpness 
of  the  build  of  the  ship,  she  did  not  rise  to  the  waves,  but  ran 
through  their  tops;  and  hence  not  only  was  it  impossible  to  sit 
on  deck  during  this  stormy  weather,  but  there  was  not  always 
security  against  the  invasion  of  the  sea  into  the  cabin,  even  when 
the  hatches  were  closed. 

About  the  15th  November,  however,  the  wind  became  more 
favorable,  and  the  influence  of  a  warmer  climate  was  perceptible. 
The  passengers  were  thenceforth  enabled  to  spend  the  day  on 
deck,  and  Dr.  Combe  quickly  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost 
during  the  gale.  From  this  time,  the  weather  continued  fine, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  thermometer  stood  at  68°  in 
the  shade,  and  scarcely  fell  even  after  sunset.  The  air  was  clear 
and  mild,  and  the  evening  delightful,  the  stars  shining  forth  with 
all  the  brilliancy  of  a  frosty  night  in  Scotland.  Next  day,  the 
ship  reached  Funchal,  and  Dr.  Lund  kindly  sent  off  a  boat  for 
Dr.  Combe,  and  had  a  palanquin  in  waiting  on  shore  to  convey 
him  to  his  house.  He  was  welcomed  on  the  beach  by  Mr.  John 
Clark  (the  son  of  his  friend  Sir  James),  who  was  spending  some 
time  in  Madeira,  and  whose  friendly  visits  were  most  agreeable 
to  him  during  his  own  stay  in  the  island. 

Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr. 
Lund  and  his  wife,  until  they  found  comfortable  apartments  for 
themselves  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Davidson,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
settled  in  Funchal  as  a  teacher.  The  house,  like  most  others  in 
Funchal,  had  a  square  turret  with  glazed  windows  rising  above 
the  roof,  from  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  the  town,  and 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  above  it,  could  be  commanded.  Dr. 
Combe  rose  at  half-past  six,  and  wrote  or  read  till  eight,  when 
breakfast  was  served.  When  he  was  able,  and  the  weather  was 
fine,  he  accepted  invitations  to  breakfast  with  his  friends;  and  he 
always  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pleasures  of  these  sim- 
28 
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pie  social  meals.  He  rode  on  horseback  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  every  day  when  the  weather  permitted.  Horses 
accustomed  to  the  roads,  with  attendants,  could  be  obtained  on 
hire  at  a  trifling  sum  per  hour.  He  started  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day  and  to  be  home  in 
time  sufficient  to  allow  of  an  hour's  rest  between  the  end  of  his 
excursion  and  his  dinner,  which  was  served  at  one  o'clock.  He 
remained  quietly  in  the  house  till  three  or  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  by 
which  time  the  air  was  cool ;  and  he  spent  an  hour  or  more  in 
sauntering  and  resting  in  the  open  air,  or  in  paying  a  visit,  but 
always  taking  care  to  be  at  home  hefore  sunset.  He  considered 
the  time  immediately  before  sunset  as  more  prejudicial  to  invalids 
than  even  the  night  air,  after  the  moisture  had  been  fairly  depo- 
sited. He  never  went  out  at  night  on  any  account  whatever. 
On  a  fine  evening,  he  ascended  the  turret,  and  from  it  enjoj^ed 
the  sunset  and  view,  which  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
H G . 

"As  I  sit  writing  in  my  turret,  I  can  cast  my  eyes  about,  and  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  each  of  the  four  pairs  of  windows,  every  one  possessing 
attractions  of  its  own.  To  the  west,  the  sun  is  now  setting  behind  a  ridge 
of  hills,  with  a  dark  screen  of  dense  and  stormy-looking  clouds  fringing  its 
broken  outline.  To  the  east,  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Brazen  head  is 
half  obscured  by  a  sweeping  blast,  which  has  just  put  a  rainbow  to  flight. 
In  front,  stretches  out  before  me  the  pathless  and  now  troubled  sea,  with 
its  dozen  vessels  lying  at  anchor  (for  there  is  no  harbor),  dimly  seen  for  a 
moment,  and  then  again  appearing  all  in  brightnes?,  and  the  little  specks 
of  boats  hastening  to  the  shore.  To  the  north,  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
mountain  tops  presents  itself,  covered  with  neat  white  quinlas  or  country- 
houses,  rising  in  successive  terraces,  amidst  their  vineyards,  and  the  upper 
regions  enveloped  in  clouds  and  drenching  rains.  Near  the  top  of  the 
nearest  mountain,  the  Mount  Church  shines  forth  conspicuously  from 
among  the  trees  at  the  height  of  nineteen  hundred  feet.  Such  are  the 
scenes  amidst  which  I  write,  at  nearly  half-past  five  P.  M.,  on  tlie  5th  of 
January,  (1843).  while  you  are  sitting  at  your  snug  fireside,  with  your  bril- 
liant gas  to  illumine  your  darkness." 

Occasionally,  he  received  visits  from  friends  before  dinner,  but 
the  chief  time  for  visiting  was  in  the  afternoon.  In  seeking 
social  enjoyment,  however,  for  which  he  had  a  great  relish,  he 
never  allowed  any  temptation  to  lead  him  away  from  the  great 
object  for  which  he  had  gone  to  Madeira,  namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health.  He  often  regretted  appearing  ungracious  in 
declining  proffered  hospitalities;  but  he  did  generally  decline 
them  as  forbidden  pleasures,  and  explained  his  motives  for  doing 
so;  when  these  were  understood,  he  was  not  condemned.  At 
home,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David- 
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son,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  also  that  of  his  two  country- 
men who  had  come  with  him  in  the  Hesperia,  and  who  found 
accommodation  in  the  same  house.  One  of  these  accompanied 
him  pretty  regularly  in  his  rides,  and  Miss  Cox  occasionally 
joined  them. 

Although  Dr.  Combe  was  particularly  fond  of  fine  natural 
scenery,  and  Madeira  abounds  in  it,  he  never  once  ventured  to 
visit  any  spot,  however  enchanting  and  celebrated,  which  he  could 
not  reach  in  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  going,  and  as  much 
in  returning.  Many  pic-nic  parties  for  excursions,  generally  oc- 
cupying the  whole  day,  were  formed  by  his  acquaintances;  but 
he  resisted  every  solicitation  to  accompany  them,  considering 
them  beyond  his  strength.  Within  his  limits  he  tried,  however, 
to  vary  the  scenery  of  his  rides  as  much  as  possible  by  exploring 
every  path.  Occasionally  he  had  a  short  sail  in  a  boat;  but 
generally  the  sea  was  too  rough  for  pleasure.  At  six  o'clock, 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house  assembled  at  the  tea-table,  and 
talked  over  the  incidents  of  the  day,  till  seven,  when  they  re- 
tired to  their  private  apartments.  The  interval  till  ten  o'clock 
was  spent  by  Dr.  Combe  in  reading,  in  a  game  at  backgammon 
with  his  niece,  or  in  listening  to  her  playing  on  the  pianoforte; 
after  which,  he  retired  to  rest. 

Although,  from  this  description,  attention  to  his  health  may  be 
supposed  to  have  constituted  the  business  of  his  life  in  Madeira, 
he  read  a  good  deal,  and  wrote  many  letters. 

The  following  letter,  dated  18th  January,  1843,  addressed  to 
George  Combe,  contains  some  remarks  on  the  books  which  he  had 
then  been  reading : — 

"  Our  friend was  invited  to  a  two  o'clock  dinner  lately,  and  he  told 

me  that  the  party  '  Wilberforced  it'  the  whole  afternoon.  If  you  have  read 
Wilberforces  Life  by  his  sons,  you  will  require  no  elucidation  of  the  phrase. 
If  you  have  not,  get  it,  and  read  the  first  thirty  pages  that  turn  up,  and  ex 
triginta  disce  omnes.  I  never  read  a  book  so  carelessly  composed  by  men  as- 
suming the  title  of  editors.  Every  accessible  letter  seems  to  have  been 
printed,  no  matter  how  manifold  its  repetitions,  how  obscure  its  hints,  or 
how  abrupt  its  termination.  Nothing  is  retrenched,  nothing  explained,  and 
nothing  completed.  With  some  exercise  of  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  one  very  interesting  volume  might  have  been  made  out  of  the  five. 
Cowper's  letters  are  jewels  compared  to  Wilberforce's,  and,  to  my  mind, 
do  far  more  to  excite  a  deep  sense  of  religion  than  all  the  labored  efforts 
of  Wiiberforce.  Tlie  one  gives  expression  simply  and  naturally  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  spring  up  spontaneously  as  he  writes.  The 
other /orces  in  the  07ie  topic  in  all  his  letters,  and  'lashes  himself  up'  to  a  due 
fervor  of  expression,  whether  the  mind  wills  or  not.  On  one  occasion, 
Wiiberforce  despatched  a  very  hurried  letter  on  a  Saturday  night,  without 
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any  religious  expressions  in  it.  In  the  night  time,  his  conscience  troubled 
him  so  much  for  the  omission  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  sat  down  next 
morning  and  wrote  a  second  with  the  piety,  and  apologizing  for  his  invo- 
luntary departure  from  his  rule!  Only  think  what  a  perversion  of  a  good 
principle  this  was !  There  is,  however,  much  in  the  Life  that  is  really 
interesting. 

"I  have  lately  read  Taylor's  Life  of  Howard,  mul,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
some  diminution  of  my  veneration  for  the  purity  of  his  benevolence.  It 
was  not  the  simple  inspiration  of  benevolence  which  impelled  him,  as  I 
had  erroneously  supposed,  but  a  compound  of  various  feelings,  some  of 
them  not  so  high  in  character.  In  one  sense,  his  merit  was  only  the  greater 
on  that  account,  but  still  one  feels  diflerently  towards  him.  Benevolence 
was,  however,  obviously  strong  in  him,  although  by  no  means  so  predomi- 
nant as  in  men  like  Eustache,*  Melancthon,  V^incent  de  Paul,  and  others. 
I  recollect  being  disappointed  in  the  very  same  way  with  Mrs.  Fry.  I  did 
not  find  pure  and  unassuming  benevolence  so  predominant  in  her  as  I  ex- 
pected. I  suspect  there  are  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which 
Owen  is  also  one,  where  the  act,  but  not  the  impulse,  is  benevolent,  or 
benevolent  only  in  the  second  degree,  and  springing  from  a  sense  of  duty 
in  one,  or  vanity  or  self  esteem  in  another.  The  ^a/roni::i?ig  benefactor  has 
self-esteem  at  least  as  powerful  as  benevolence,  if  not  more  so.  The  pre- 
dominant benevolence  avoids  the  ostentation  of  patronizing." 

It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  at  all  times  Dr.  Combe  was  a 
diligent  peruser  of  the  newspapers,  and  drew  from  them  much 
food  for  his  social  affections.  Every  incident  of  good  or  evil  that 
affected  masses  of  men  interested  him  deeply,  and  he  watched 
with  the  most  lively  attention  all  physical  discoveries  and  moral 
improvements,  and  looked  forward,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  their  results  in  diminishing  the  sufferings  or  increasing  the 
happiness  of  the  race. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Funchal,  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Belfast  called  for  and  introduced  himself  to  Dr.  Combe, 
stating  that  he  did  so  to  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  him  for 
the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  works.  Dr. 
Combe  found  in  him  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  own ;  and  a  warm 
friendship  gradually  sprung  out  of  their  continued  intercourse. 
This  gentleman  was  Mr.  William  Dunville.  He  and  his  sister 
Miss  Dunville  had  gone  to  Madeira  as  companions  to  a  near  re- 
lative whose  health  was  delicate  j  and  as  they  were  not  themselves 
invalids,  they  had  their  time  and  movements  much  at  command. 
This  enabled  them  to  enjoy  Dr.  Combe's  society  at  his  own  hours 
and  in  his  own  way ;   and  week  after  week  added  to  the  esteem 

*  A  benevolent  Negro  slave,  named  Eustache,  who  obtained  the  "Prize  of 
Virtue"  from  the  Institute  of  France,  for  saving  the  lives  of  his  master  and 
several  hundred  white  men  during  the  Negro  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo. 
See  Phren.  Journ.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  134. 
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and  affection  which  an  interchange  of  sentiments  and  thoughts 
reciprocally  produced.  The  incident  is  thus  particularly  men- 
tioned, because  this  friendship  shed  many  rays  of  happiness  on  all 
the  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Combe.  After  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  visited  his  young  friends  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Belfast,  and  was  equally  gratified  by  the  refined  taste,  simplicity 
of  manners,  kindness  of  disposition,  liberality,  and  intelligence  of 
their  father  and  mother,  as  he  had  been  by  the  perception  of  these 
qualities  in  themselves.  They  repaid  his  visits  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  almost  every  year  until  his  death  he  was  their  guest  for  some 
weeks  in  Ireland.  In  Mr.  John  Clark,  likewise,  he  recognized  a 
kindred  spirit ;  and  he  regretted  the  departure  of  that  gentleman 
from  the  island  so  early  as  March,  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  IMay  being  the  usual  time  of  returning  to  England. 

Dr.  Combe  derived  much  advantage,  also,  from  the  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Renton,  who  had  been  settled 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Funchal,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Lund,  was  ever  ready  with  information  and 
advice. 

During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Combe  addressed  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Maclaren  two  letters  descriptive  of  Madeira.  They 
were  published  by  Mr.  Maclaren  in  the  Scotsman ;  and,  as  they 
attracted  some  attention  at  the  time,  and  have  been  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  persons 
visiting  the  island  in  search  of  health,  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  give  them  a  place  in  the  present  work.  They  were  not  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Combe  in  any  other  form. 

MADEIRA,  ITS  INHABITANTS,  CLIMATE,  AND  INVALIDS. 

"Mabkira,  C/A  February^  1843. 
"My  DEATi  Sir — We  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two  months ;  and 
as  you  take  an  interest  in  climates,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  find 
that  of  Madeira  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with  the  description  of  it 
given  in  Sir  James  Clark's  excellent  work.  Considering,  indeed,  that  Sir 
James  has  never  been  here,  his  accuracy  is  wonderful,  and  shows  the  dis- 
crirninaiion  he  must  have  exercised  in  compiling  his  description.  The 
lowest  temperature  in  Decernber,  at  seven  A.  M.,  in  a  NE,  exposure,  was 
50°  on  Christmas  day.  when  there  vv'as  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  it  felt 
cold.  The  lowest  at  the  same  hour  in  January  was  51°,  oil  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th.  The  highest  in  Decem.ber,  at  one  P.  M.,  was  72°  on  the  11th 
and  13th;  and  in  January  71°  on  the  25th.  On  twelve  days  in  December, 
it  was,  at  the  same  hour,  70°  or  71°;  and  in  January,  on  four  days,  70°. 
Two  or  three  degrees  may,  however,  be  deducted  from  the  one  o'clock  ob- 
servations, as  a  white  wall,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  reflected  the 
sun's  rays  sufficiently  to  make  a  difference  varying  from  two  to  four  de. 
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grees,  according  to  its  brightness  and  continuance.     In  my  room  (a  large 
one,  with   two    windows  NNE.,  and   one   ESE.,  and    without  fire),  the 
highest  temperature,  at  seven  A.  M.  in  December,  was  67°  on  the  14th, 
and  the  lowest  61°  on  the  31st.     In  January,  63°  was  the  highest,  and  61° 
the  lowest;  the  average  62°.     This,  be  it  remarked,  is  rather  an  important 
fact,  because  we  have  scarcely  any  returns  of  the  temperature  of  inhabited 
rooms;  and  yet,  as  we  spend  at  least  four-fifths  of  our  time  within  doors,  it 
is  of  even  more  consequence  to  have  an  equable  and  mild  temperature 
within  than  without.     One  may  refrain  from  going  out  in  a  cold  day,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  escape  from  a  cold  room  as  from  a  cold  external  atmo- 
sphere.    At  nine  P.  M.,  the  highest  temperature  observed  was  65°  on  the 
Uth  December;  and  the  lowest  54°  on  December  15th,20th,23d,  and  28th. 
"I  can  easily  imagine  you  reading  this  at  home,  with    your  toes  on   the 
fender,  before  a  cheerful  sea-coal   fire,  and  wishing  you  were  luxuriating 
in  our  balmy  atmosphere.     I  must  not,  however,  even    at  the  risk  of  dis- 
pelling a  pleasing  dream,  allow  you  to  believe  that  to  the  feelings  it  is  always 
as  warm  as  the  thermometrical  indications  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case.     Explain   it  how  you  may,  it  is  the  fact  that, 
when  the  change  first  sets  in,  the  healthy,  as  well  as   the   invalids,  often 
growl  about  the  chill  air,  and  often  sufier  from  it  too,  in  the  shape  of  pul- 
monary and  intestinal   affections  of  some  severity,  when,  judging   thermo- 
metrically,  you  would  pronounce  them  all  a  set  of  discontented  grumblers.* 
Some  bold  spirits,  indeed,  acting  on  the  conviction  of  understandings  accus- 
tomed to  implicit  faith  in  the  thermometer,  continue  to  sport  their  white 
summer  jackets  and  trousers,  and  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  cold  as  we  take  it 
to  be;  but  it  is  precisely  among  this  class  of  invalids  that  I  have  heard  of 
the  heaviest  punishment?,  in  the  form  of  catarrh  and  other  chest  attacks. 
The  last  week  of  December,  for  example,  felt  cold,  and  the  snow  lay  on 
the  mountains;  and  yet  at  one  P.  M.  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below 
62°.     The  same  continued  to  be  the  case  during  the  first  ten  days  in  Janu- 
ary, and  also  from  the    14th  to  the  19th,  and   from  the   27th   to  the    31st. 
When  it  first  became  cold,  almost  all  the  invalids,  and  many  healthy  per- 
sons, sufiered  more  or  less  severely,  because  scarcely  one  of  them  was  pro- 
vident or  wise  enough   to  don  his  or   her  winter  clothing  at  once,  and  to 
secure  warmth  within  doors  by  wrapping  plaids  round  the  feet,  or  even 
throwing  some  warm  covering  over  the  shoulders.     They  preferred  sitting 
with   cold   feet,  chilled   skins,  and   blue   noses,  because,  at  home,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  complain  of  cold  with  the  thermometer  at  62.°     I 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  escaped  damage  ;  and  I  owed  my  safety  to 
allowing  every  one  to  laugh  who  felt   inclined   to  do  so,  and  at  the   same 
time  clothing  myself  as  warmly  as  during  our  winter  weather  at  home.     I 
went  even  farther,  and  wrapped  myself  up  more  warmly  when  sitting  in- 
active within  doors  than  when  going  out   to  ride   or  walk.     This   is   the 
reverse  of  our  tactics  at  home,  where  we  put  on  a  greatcoat  to  go  out,  and 
take  it  off  on  coming  in;  but  experience  proved  that  I  was  right.     Many 
expressed  amazement  that  such  a  frail  figure  should  venture  out  every  day, 
and  yet  escape ;  but  every  day  brings   forth  some  fresh  proof  how  much 
and  how  often  invalids  damage  themselves  needlessly  by  imprudence  or 
ignorance,  and  how  great  is  the  need  of  making  a  general  knowledge  of 

*  See  Appendix  No.  III.  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact. 
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our  own  functions  a  part  of  ordinary  education,  and  its  applications  a  part 
of  everyday  practice, 

"  In  truth,  it  inakes  one  sad  to  see  so  many  examples  of  every  chance  of 
recovery,  although  sought  at  such  a  sacrifice,  throwni  away  by  follies  of 
conduct  even  on  the  part  of  sensible  and  thinking  people.  They  imagine 
climate  to  be  everything,  and  to  dispense  with  all  care  or  precaution  on 
their  part.  One  approved  method  of  sacrificing  health  and  chances  con- 
sists in  taking  a  few  days  latitude  in  eating,  drinking,  and  scampering  about 
to  see  sights,  before  settling  down  and  seeing  the  doctor,  because  he  will 
forbid  such  extravagancies.  The  excitement  of  a  new  scene  carries  them 
through  a  few  days  of  this;  and  while  it  lasts  they  are  delighted  to  find 
themselves  so  much  better  already!  The  consequence  loo  often  is  that  at 
the  end  of  a  week  they  take  to  bed,  and  then  send  for  the  doctor,  and,  when 
the  evil  is  done,  resolve  to  follow  his  advice  in  future.  One  of  the  latest 
arrivals,  landed  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  just  when  the  cold  weather 
set  in,  acted  on  the  above  principle.  She  began  by  scampering  about,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  on  horseback,  with  some  other  passengers,  and,  in  a 
very  cold  wet  night,  went  to  the  midnight  service  at  the  cathedral.  You 
will  scarcely  wonder  to  learn  that  she  has  since  suffered  severely,  and  now 
affirms  that  the  climate  does  not  agree  ivith  her.  Another  approved  way  of 
sacrificing  health  here  consists  in  tliose  who  have  gained  daring  the  winter 
taking  a  week  of  scampering  and  fatigue  before  leaving  the  island,  to  see 
the  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  the  nearest  of  which  is  three  hours' 
fatiguing  ride  from  Funchal,  and  which  '  it  would  be  strange  if  they  could 
not  say  ichen  they  went  home  that  they  had  seen;'  for  this  is  often  the  motive 
assigned.  I  have  heard  of  several  who  have  in  this  way  thrown  away  all 
the  benefit  obtained  by  six  or  eight  months'  residence  and  care.  The  larger 
proportion  err  apparently  from  not  knowing  better.  They  wish  to  be 
careful,  but  cannot  tell  how.  Several  hurt  themselves  by  insisting  on  going 
twice  every  Sunday  to  church,  although  the  fatigue  and  confined  air  exhaust 
them  so  much  that  they  generally  spend  the  next  two  days  on  the  sofa  or 
in  bed.  One  young  lady,  with  whom  we  remonstrated,  on  the  ground  of 
its  palpably  bad  effects,  would  not  desist,  and  affirmed  that  the  air  was 
pure  and  the  fatigue  nothing;  but  on  going  a  fortnight  ago,  to  the  sacra- 
ment, an  hour  after  the  time  of  meeting,  the  vitiated  air  affected  her  so 
much  that  she  nearly  lost  consciousness,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
church.  From  that  hour  the  fact  became  evident  to  her  understanding, 
and  she  has  since  abstained.  But  I  need  not  edify  you  with  any  further 
disquisitions  on  this  part  of  our  experience. 

"The  barren  and  wintry  aspect  of  the  island,  and  the  scarcity  or  almost 
total  absence  of  trees  on  this  side  of  it,  took  us  both  by  surprise  on  our 
arrival.  We  had  heard  so  much  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  fertility, 
that  we  expected  to  see  something  very  different  from  the  bare  red-brown 
surface  which  presented  itself.  The  beautiful  scenery  is,  we  are  now  told, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  with  the  grand  and  romantic  appearance 
of  which  we  were  much  struck,  on  our  approach  to  it  by  sea.  The  appa- 
rent barrenness  of  the  Funchal  (or  south)  side  of  the  mountains,  in  winter, 
arises  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  trees,  and  the  universal  prevalence 
of  vineyards,  which,  being  leafless  at  that  season,  allow  the  deep  red  soil 
and  rock  to  shine  through,  and  give  a  wintry  character  to  the  whole  scene 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  So  far  from  being  really  barren,  the  soil  is 
very  deep  and  fertile ;  and  when  the  vines  are  in  leaf,  its   richness  must 
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be  very  apparent.  The  depth  of  soil  is,  in  truth,  remarkable,  when  its 
purely  volcanic  origin  and  the  steepness  of  the  mountains  are  considered. 
In  genera],  the  soil  is  trenched  for  young  vines  to  the  depth  of  from  five 
to  seven  feet ;  and  I  have  never  seen  them  arrested  sooner  by  the  rock. 
Even  up  at  the  Mount  Church,  1900  feet  high,  where  we  were  yesterday, 
we  found  the  same  deep  stratum  of  red  earth.  The  island  is,  as  you  know, 
merely  a  long  ridge  of  volcanic  mountains,  sloping  on  both  sides  rapidly 
to  the  sea,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  6000  feet.  The  quantity  of  enormous 
boulders  brought  down  its  precipitous  and  rocky  ravines  by  any  considerable 
flood,  as  well  as  that  of  earthy  detritus,  is  inconceivably  great.  During  the 
frightful  storm  of  24th,  25th,  and  26th  October  last,  the  soil,  gravel,  and 
boulders  brought  down  and  left  within  the  last  half  mile  of  its  course,  be- 
sides what  was  carried  into  the  sea  by  one  of  the  three  rivers  which 
emerge  at  Funchal,  would  suflice,  I  am  sure,  to  fill  the  bed  of  the  Water 
of  Leith  from  the  bridge  at  Stockbridge  to  that  at  the  Water  of  Leith  village 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  and  yet,  at  present  there  is  not  as  much 
water  running  in  it  as  would  fill  the  Crawley  main  pipe.  The  roaring  of 
the  torrent,  from  the  rapid  course  of  the  huge  boulders,  is  descrihed  as 
having  been  tremendous.  Many  of  them  were  upwards  of  six  feet  square  ; 
and  ever  since,  about,  I  should  think,  three  hundred  men  and  two  or  three 
scores  of  oxen  have  been  employed  clearing  out  tliat  same  half  mile  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  blasting  the  larger  boulders  for  removal.  The  object 
is  to  get  down  to  ttie  old  channel,  that  the  river  may  not  again  overflow  at 
the  next  rainy  season.  They  have  labored  most  actively  now  for  upwards 
of  three  months,  and  removed  enormous  quantities  of  dej^osit,  but  appa- 
rently much  remains  untouched.  Only  conceive  such  a  state  of  knowledge 
and  enterprise,  that  in  such  an  operation  no  mechanical  instrument  except 
a  lever  is  ever  used  ;  not  only  is  there  neither  a  rope  nor  a  pulley  in  use 
to  raise  the  blocks  up  to  the  banks — a  height  in  many  places  of  twenty 
feet — but  there  is  nothing  even  with  wheels — not  even  a  wheelbarrow  ! 
Strings  of  men  and  boys  carry  away  the  soil  and  gravel  in  buckets  on  their 
heads  to  tiie  sea-shore  ;  and  powerful  muscular  fellows  carry  up  large  stones 
on  their  heads,  and  deposit  them  on  the  adjoining  banks.  ]^e\er^  in  short, 
was  such  a  waste  of  muscular  power  seen.  Everything  is  literally  effected 
by  human  hands,  unaided  by  other  tools  than  a  lever,  hammer,  and  mat- 
tock. The  only  compensating  advantage  in  all  this' is,  that  the  very  disaster 
has  furnished  the  means  of  at  least  six  months"  employment  to  the  above 
number  of  men,  most  of  whom  have  families.  In  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  wine  and  general  trade  in  Funclial,  this  is  a  very  important 
consideration  ;  as  without  this  employment  many  families  would  have  been 
reduced  to  absolute  destitution, 

"The  distress  caused  by  the  inundation  in  October,  although  really  great, 
was  small  compared  to  what  would  have  happened  from  a  similar  inunda- 
tion in  Liverpool  and  many  other  towns,  where  thousands  of  the  poor  live 
in  cellars  under  ground.  Even  in  the  worst  streets  here  (and  it  was  only 
they  which  suffered),  there  are  no  underground  or  sunk  storeys,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  almost  always  occupied  as  a  wine  vault,  cellar,  or,  in  some 
streets,  as  a  shop.  The  inundation  consequently  injured  or  destroyed  a 
good  deal  of  property,  but  scarcely  touched  the  actual  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
except  in  one  or  two  streets,  where  even  the  second  or  inhabited  floor  was 
partially  flooded.  The  greatest  evil  resulting  to  the  poor  was  the  dampness 
arising  from  the  wet  rnud  deposited  on  the  ground  floors,  rendering  those 
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above  them  also  damp  and  cold.  Much  sickness  was  thus  produced,  and 
increased  by  their  destitute  state.  Many  had  their  clothing  or  furniture 
lost  or  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it,  and  thus  suffered  doubly.  A 
subscription  was  raised  for  their  relief,  and  the  English  contributed  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  raised.  This  season,  about  380 
English  visitors  have  arrived.  Of  that  number,  the  invalids  may  be  esti- 
mated at  one  third,  or  127,  as  almost  all  are  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
friends,  and  many  by  a  servant. 

"  8^/t  February. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  here  is  one  we  hear 
little  about.  I  allude  to  the  system  of  levadas  or  irrigating  canals,  which 
is  so  important  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  civil  administration,  and 
is  admirably  managed.  In  a  country  where  a  mile  of  level  ground  is 
unknown,  and  where  the  mountain-side  sJopes  rapidly  down  to  the  sea  in 
the  face  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  rain  seldom  falls  except  during  two  or 
three  weeks  in  spring  and  autumn,  you  may  easily  conceive  what  a  demand 
there  must  be  for  water,  where  every  foot  of  earth  is  covered  by  vines, 
orange-trees,  coffee-bushes,  sugar-cane,  fig-trees,  and  ordinary  vegetables. 
The  exhalation  during  the  twelve  hours  of  sunshine  must  be  enormous, 
and  without  artificial  irrigation  scarcely  anything  could  grow  and  reach 
maturity.  To  provide  against  this  want,  channels  are  formed  at  a  great 
height  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  rivers  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  a  succession  of  slightly  inclined  terraces,  with  a  slope  sufficient  to 
allow  the  water  to  run  freely.  From  these  main  channels  smaller  ones 
branch  off  to  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  down  which  the  stream  may  be 
turned  at  pleasure.  By  damming  up  one  course  and  opening  another, 
the  water  may  be  conducted  to  every  part  in  succession,  till  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  watered.  Every  vineyard  and  garden  is  entitled  to  so  many 
hours  of  the  water,  and  so  many  times  a  month,  according  to  the  rate  of 
payment;  and  the  supply  is  given  by  a  public  officer  at  the  stated  time, 
just  as  the  water  is  turned  on  by  our  Water  Company,  and  cut  off  from 
refractory  consumers.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  economized  as  much  as 
possible,  as  the  supply  often  falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  depth  of  the 
soil  enables  it  to  drink  up  a  great  deal,  and  also  to  furnish  moisture  to  the 
vines  for  a  considerable  time  when  a  supply  cannot  be  had.  Owing  to  the 
great  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  air  also  is  somewhat 
humid,  and  hence  the  luxuriance  which  characterizes  the  island  in  summer. 
The  very  sound  of  the  water  in  the  levadas,  where  it  runs  sparkling  down 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  is  refreshing  when  one  is  broiling  under  a 
hot  sun.  In  the  town  of  Funchal,  the  levadas  continue  their  course  under 
many  of  the  streets,  and  are  accessible  by  trap  doors.  Fountains  also 
abound,  from  which  the  supply  of  spring  water  for  domestic  purposes  is 
obtained,  and  carried  in  small  barrels  on  men's  shoulders  into  the  houses. 
At  each  fountain  there  is  a  jug  chained  for  the  accomodation  of  thirsty 
passers  by.  The  system  of  irrigation  begins  at  the  height  of  about  1600  or 
]700  feet,  and  if  you  saw  the  unequal  and  broken  surface  of  the  mountain, 
you  would  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  introducing  it  so  successfully, 
where  nature  seemed  to  forbid  it.  As  a  reservoir  for  occasional  purposes, 
every  country  house  has  a  large  tank,  which  they  take  care  to  fill  when 
the  water  is  supplied.  Many  tanks  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  capital 
bathing-places,  or  even  for  swimming,  being  about  twenty  feet  by  twelve 
or  sixteen  feet,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.     At  the  height  of  2000 
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feet,  tlie  vineyards  and  garden  cultivation  cease,  and  the  want  of  water  is 
much  less  felt. 

"  All  round  Funchal,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  gene- 
rally, the  vine  is  the  great  object  of  cultivation,  to  which  everything  else 
gives  way.  It  is  not  trained  simply  to  a  short  pole,  as  almost  everywhere 
in  France  and  Germany,  Ijut  is  carried  over  an  arched  or  horizontal  trellis- 
work  of  cane,  on  which  it  branches  out  with  great  luxuriance.  The  arches 
are  called  corriJo7's,  and  are  high  enough  for  one  to  walk  under.  The 
more  common  is  the  horizontal  frame,  at  the  height  of,  perhaps,  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  or  sometimes  a  good  deal  more.  Under  the  latter,  cab- 
bage, peas,  potatoes,  and  other  garden  produce  are  generally  grown  in  the 
spaces  between  the  vines.  Canes  are  grown  in  great  abuntlance  on  pur- 
pose to  make  the  frame-work,  and  they  are  very  neatly  put  together. 
Those  who  are  very  particular  about  their  wine,  grow  nothing  under  the 
shade  of  the  vines,  as  other  crops  necessarily  impoverish  the  soil  to  some 
extent.  In  winter,  however,  when  the  vine  enjoys  a  few  months'  repose, 
a  secondary  crop  of  vegetables  may  be  taken  with  little  injury.  The  pea- 
sants are  obliged  to  turn  everything  to  account,  because  they  have  but  a 
poor  bargain  of  the  soil.  The  almost  universal  rule  is,  that  government 
takes  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  out  of  which  it  pays  not  only  the  clergy,  but 
almost  all  other  expenses:  and  of  the  remaining  nine  tenths,  the  proprietor 
and  tenant  get  each  one-half  Out  of  the  tenant's  half,  all  the  costs  of  cul- 
tivation and  keeping  up  fences,  and  making  improvements,  must  be  de- 
frayed ;  so  that  in  the  present  very  bad  times,  when  wine  is  almost  un- 
saleable, the  peasantry  are  in  a  wretched  state.  Judging  from  their  houses, 
huts,  and  food,  their  lot  must  be  a  hard  one  even  at  the  best,  but  at  present 
it  is  peculiarly  bad.     •      *     *      * 

"The  absence  of  wheel  carriages  and  general  traffic  gives  a  peculiar 
quietness  to  the  streets,  resembling  a  Sunday  in  some  provincial  town. 
Heavy  burdens  are  carried  on  very  primitive  sledges,  being  nothing  more 
than  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together,  and  drawn  by  a  couple  of 
oxen.  A  boy  walks  before  to  show  them  the  way,  and  regales  them  with 
a  continued  chorus  of  unearthly  sounds.  A  man  with  a  goad  walks  be- 
hind, and  joins  in  the  eternal  shouting,  to  which,  however,  he  adds  the  not 
less  intelligible  accompaniment  of  a  poke  in  the  ribs  with  a  goad,  as  a 
stimulant  to  increased  muscular  power.  Lighter  goods  are  carried  chiefly 
on  mules,  which  are  here  of  a  small  breed,  but  strong  and  surefooted. 
All  traveling  is  performed  on  horseback  on  account  of  the  steepness  and 
nature  of  the  roads,  although  for  invalids  a  palanquin  or  hammock  is  some- 
times preferred.  Horses  niay  be  hired  at  any  time  for  about  fifteenpence 
an  hour,  and  a  small  gratuity  to  the  burroquero  or  attendant,  who  walks, 
trots,  or  runs  behind,  often  with  a  fly-flapper  in  his  hand,  of  which  he 
makes  ample  use.  When  the  pace  is  rapid  or  up  hill,  the  burroquero  lays 
hold  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  and  keeps  up  with  ease.  In  this  way  he  will 
run  his  thirty,  or  even  forty  miles,  without  injury  or  much  fatigue,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  very  steep  ascents  and  bad  roads.  But  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  severe  exertion  often  repeated,  many  of  them  die  suddenly 
from  disease  of  the  heart  and  apoplexy.  While  they  last,  however,  they 
are  fine  robust  and  active  fellows,  full  of  good  nature,  and  very  obliging. 
The  streets  and  modern  roads  out  of  Funchal  are  paved  with  small  stones 
or  large  pebbles,  and  are  very  clean  and  even,  but  riot  pleasant  for  either 
walking  or  riding.     The  continual  clatter  in  riding   almost  prohibits  con- 
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versation.  We  had  heard  mnch  of  the  steepness  of  the  streets,  and  the 
nearly  precipitous  roads  out  of  town;  but  in  reality,  most  of  the  streets  are 
only  slightly  inclined,  and  not  more  than  three  of  them  are  steeper  than 
Duke  Street  in  Edinburgh.  Portions  of  the  roads  are,  however,  very  steep, 
although  even  they  are  not  absolutely  perpendicular.  I  have  seen  parts  as 
steep  as  one  in  four,  but  these  are  rare  and  short.  One  in  five  of  an  ascent 
is  more  common,  but  in  general  they  are  not  much  worse  than  our  Nelson 
Street,  with  every  now  and  then  a  steeper  pull.  A  few  short  descents  to 
ravines  are  sufficiently  bad  to  make  one  boggle  at  descending  them,  but 
custom  soon  smooths  down  their  asperities,  and  enables  one  to  ride  down 
without  concern.  English  engineers  witli  money  in  their  pockets  could 
easily  remedy  the  want  of  carriage  roads,  which,  for  invalids,  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage,  as  the  impossibility  of  driving  out  is  at  present  a 
great  hindrance  to  their  recovery.  The  want  of  baths  in  a  place  like  this 
is  another  evil  which  excites  no  little  surprise,  as  even  seabathing  can  be 
had  only  at  a  risk,  on  account  of  the  surf  and  steepness  of  the  beacli.  A 
prospectus  of  a  bathing  establishment  was  published  last  week,  but  I  doubt 
its  being  successful.  There  is  neither  money  nor  enterprise  enough  afloat 
for  it. 

"  The  English  are  very  civilly  used  here,  as  they  may  well  be,  if  your 
confrere  of  the  Defensor  be  right  in  affirming,  that  but  for  us  poor  invalids 
there  would  have  been  no  coin  at  all  in  circulation  during  the  last  six 
months.  House-rents  have  risen  greatly  in  consequence  of  our  increasing 
numbers,  and  also  servants' wages ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  continue 
cheap  and  of  very  good  quality.  Excellent  meat  is  to  be  had  at  4d.  per 
lb.,  Ibwls  at  Is.  6d.,  bread  at  2d.  per  lb.,  potatoes,  green  peas  (in  which  we 
are  reveling),  and  all  other  vegetables,  at  reasonable  rates.  Fruits  are 
indifferent.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  fig  or  orange  trees,  and  consequently 
the  fruit  of  both  is  poor,  although  the  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  for 
them.  The  poor — comprising  nine-tenths  of  the  population — are  very  in- 
differently fed  on  soup,  cabbage,  yams,  Indian  corn,  porridge,  salt  fish, 
coarse  bread  (of  maize  or  indifferent  wheat),  fruit,  ike.  They  scarcely  ever 
taste  fresh  meat.  Every  cottage  above  tlie  rank  of  a  mere  hovel  has  its 
oven  built  on  the  plan  of  our  bakers'  ovens,  and  projecting  behind  the 
house.  In  Funclial,  also,  every  house  has  one  or  more.  We  have  two, 
and  most  convenient  they  are  for  baking  and  cooking.  Almost  every 
family  bakes  its  own  bread,  and  similar  ovens  attached  to  bouses  and  cot- 
tages in  Scotland  would  be  most  useful  and  handy.  Flour-mills  on  a  small 
scale  are  numerous,  and  a  person  carries  a  peck  of  wheat  to  be  ground, 
and  waits  to  bring  away  the  flour  with  him.  The  hand-mill  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans  is  also  still  in  use.  J  have  seen  it  in  several  cottages. 
But  I  must  '  look  to  the  end,'  and  be  brief  in  the  rest  of  my  remarks. 

"  Tlie  climate  is  complained  of  generally  as  relaxing,  and  to  this  cause 
is  attributed  the  want  of  energy  among  the  people,  and  the  tendency  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are  rather  than  go  in  search  of  imjirovement. 
There  is  truth  in  the  statement,  but  not,  in  my  opinion, /Ae  whole  truth.  The 
climate  is  somewhat  relaxing  from  its  humidity  and  equable  temperature, 
ai:id  in  summer  must  be  so  to  a  still  greater  degree.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  my  short  experience,  it  is  not  sufhciently  so  to  account  for  the 
results.  The  great  want  seems  to  be  that  of  a  mental  and  moral  rather 
than  of  a  physical  stimulus.  Isolated  as  the  island  is,  and  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  all  great  public  questions  affecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
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America,  its  population  lives  in  an  unmoved  or  quiescent  mental  atmosphere, 
which  contributes  to  apathy  and  indolence  far  more  than  the  merely  phy- 
sical influence  of  the  climate.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  a-nionth  that  it 
hears  what  is  doing  in  the  great  world.  The  shock  and  the  impulse  given 
are  dead  and  gone  before  the  next  instalment  arrives;  and  the  people  feel, 
moreover,  that  their  feeble  voice  would  never  reach  any  other  country  in 
such  force  as  to  be  heard.  On  the  island  itself  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  excite  any  interest.  There  is  no  public  principle  to  discuss,  no  science 
to  attract,  nothing  to  grumble  at  or  to  amend,  except  by  the  roundabout 
way  of  Lisbon,  which  rarely  gives  back  even  an  echo  in  response.  Even 
for  the  trading  and  busy  part  of  the  community,  business  comes  chiefly  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  is  as  monotonous  as  possible.  There  is  no  literature,  no 
bookseller's  shop  in  the  whole  island,  although  a  few  books  may  be  had  in 
other  shops,  but  very  few.  With  this  dearth  of  wholesome  stimulus,  how 
can  the  mind  become  otherwise  than  relaxed?  And  once  the  mind  be- 
comes relaxed  and  apathetic,  I  will  give  any  man  a  dollar  who  will  show 
it  to  me  associated  with  a  braced  and  active  body. 

"The  only  trades  which  seem  to  prosper  here  are  shoemaking,  cabinet- 
making,  and  horse-letting.  In  some  streets,  the  shoemakers  fill  almost 
every  second  shop;  they  make  whitish  soft  leather  boots  and  shoes  for  the 
West  India  as  well  as  home  market.  The  cabinetmakers  fill,  perhaps, 
every  fifth  warehouse,  and  neat-handed  fellows  they  are.  The  burroqucros, 
too,  are  a  numerous  body;  and  I  never  saw  anywhere  greater  and  more 
unremitting  activity  than  among  these  three  classes  of  men,  who  have  all 
a  stimulus  to  exertion.  Ainong  them,  one  sees  nothing  of  the  relaxation 
complained  of  Quite  as  little  is  it  seen  among  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  rivers,  or  among  the  peasants  in  the  vineyards,  who  feel  that  their  ex- 
istence and  comforts  are  at  stake.  Among  the  English  visitors,  you  find 
relaxation  enough  and  to  spare.  Bnt  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  abound 
in  them,  even  holding  the  climate  guiltless?  They  are  planted  down  on  a 
limited  space,  with  nothing  whatever  to  do,  with  the  same  scene  constantly 
before  them,  separated  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  interests,  society, 
and  resources,  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  amusement,  and  often  en- 
feebled by  broken  health.  Ho\v,  then,  can  their  minds  retain  their  natural 
vigor  under  such  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances,  let  the  climate 
be  what  it  may  ?  The  demon  of  ennui  becomes  the  familiar  of  many  of 
them.  Some  relieve  themselves,  especially  after  a  few  weeks'  residence, 
by  a  sustained  roulade  of  grumbling — a  privilege  dear  to  Britons,  and 
which  enables  them  to  bear  many  heavy  burdens.  The  English  reading- 
room,  with  its  library  and  billiard-table,  is  a  great  resource  to  the  young 
men.  The  idle  gossip  or  play  billiards ;  and  the  busy  or  reading  porlion 
have  the  choice  of  an  excellent  collection  of  rational  and  amusing  books, 
although  at  rather  a  high  rate,  viz.,  fifteen  dollars  for  six  months.  Gossip, 
as  in  all  small  and  idle  communities,  becomes  the  chief  employment  of 
society — not  by  any  means  from  any  peculiar  malice  in  the  individuals, 
\  who  are  collectively  above  rather  than  below  the  average  moral  stature, 
but  simply  as  a  vent  for  their  mental  faculties,  which  must  do  something, 
Ninless  they  altogether  retire  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  the  valley  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  and  spend  the  period  of  their  expatriation  in  a  pleasing  dream. 

"  Kith  February. — The  thermometer  is  historically  stated  never  to  descend 
below  50°  in  Funchal.  Nevertheless,  while  I  write  (7^  A.M.),  mine  is 
eccentric  enough  to  insist  upon  standing  at  44°,  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
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rain,  which,  too,  never  falls  when  the  wind  is  north-east,  and  yet  it  is  now 
pelting  with  fury  from  that  very  quarter !  The  rainy  season  has  appa- 
rently begun.  For  two  days  heavy  showers  have  fallen,  and  the  mountain 
tops  have  been  thickly  coated  with  snow.  We  may  now  look  for  a  fort- 
night of  bad  weather,  as  also  for  the  mail-steamer  and  breakfast,  which 
latter  will  be  doubly  welcome  this  cold  morning.  I  was  interrupted  after 
beginning  to  write  by  a  stream  of  water  flowing  into  my  room  from  below 
each  window,  and  was  obHged  to  sponge  it  up  and  try  to  keep  out  farther 
inundation.     Having  thus  earned  my  breakfast,  I  bid  you  adieu  till  I  get  it. 

"  As  you  are  a  man  of  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  I  am  glad  you 
are  not  here  to  witness,  as  I  do  every  day  with  infinite  pity,  the  miserable 
aspect  of  the  poor  children,  who,  in  the  main,  are  without  exception  the 
dirtiest,  most  unhealthy-looking,  and  most  unhappy  objects  I  ever  saw. 
The  pale,  drawn,  blotched  face,  thin  flabby  legs,  and  prominent  belly  are 
the  fit  accompaniments  of  their  woe-begone  expression,  and  reveal  the 
darkness,  dirt,  and  starvation  amidst  which  they  are  brought  up.  I  allude 
chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  town,  and  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Funchal.  In  some  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  said  to  fare  better  and  look  better;  but  it  is  truly  painful  to  see 
those  within  our  circuit  of  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  Even  the 
better  cottages  have  rarely  any  glass  in  their  windows.  The  great  majority 
are  mere  huts  or  hovels,  often  dug  half-way  down  into  the  damp  earth,  and 
without  either  window  or  chimney,  or  anything  except  a  low  doorway,  or 
a  mere  square  hole  shut  by  a  board.  Darkness,  dirt,  and  bad  air  prevail 
within;  and,  adding  bad  diet  and  cold,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  children 
are  sickly  and  suffering,  but  that  they  ever  survive.  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  only  clothing  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  is  a  very  dirty  shirty 
and  this  even  in  winter.*  Among  the  natives  generally  deformity  in  all 
its  various  shapes,  and  also  loss  of  limbs,  prevail  more  than  I  ever  remarked 
elsewhere.  Leprosy  is  also  met  with,  and  has  an  hospital  for  itself,  although 
long  since  banished  from  among  us  by  cleanliness  and  food.  I  am  endea- 
voring to  procure  tables  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  population,  and  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  mortality  among  children  is  not  far  higher  than  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  climate,  considered  per  se,  leads  many  to  imagine  it.  There  are 
many  robust  fine-looking  men,  and  a  very  kw  good-looking  young  women 
— especially,  I  am  told,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  anything  but  a  fine  race,  and  the  women  are  frights. 
Both  sexes  early  assume  an  appearance  of  age,  and  the  exuberant  plumpness 
of  youth  is  rarely  seen.  Among  the  soldiers,  of  whom  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  are  daily  drilled  before  our  eyes,  there  are  scarcely  any  well 
set-up  and  well-formed  men.  They  are  clean  and  neat  enough  looking  in 
uniform,  and  go  through  their  evolutions  respectably;  but  the  round-shoul- 
dered slough  prevails,  and  you  miss  the  firm  manly  tread  of  our  troops. 

"The  people,  and  especially  the  servants,  are  abused  in  the  heartiest 
fashion  by  our  countrymen  as  dishonest,  rapacious,  and  untrustworthy. 
They  are,  however,  good-natured,  obliging,  and  apt,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much  worse  than  ourselves,  as  they  are  called.  At  any  rate,  if  thorough 
distrust  and  suspicion  have  any  deteriorating  influence  on  character,  some 
allowance  may  be  made  for  them ;  for  such  are  the  feelings  with  which 

*  Some  remarks  on  the  defective  clothing  of  these  children  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Combe's  Treatise  on  Infancy,  p.  112,  6th  edit. 
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tliey  are  generally  met  and  treated  by  their  English  employers.  The  old 
English  residents  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  servants;  and  several 
speak  of  having  some  still  in  their  houses,  after  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
years'  service. 

"  Very  palpable  traces  of  the  Moorish  features  are  not  infrequent,  and 
specimens  appear  now  and  then  apparently  perfectly  pure.  As  a  people, 
the  natives  of  Madeira  are  far  from  deficient  in  quickness  or  intelligence  ; 
and  with  education  and  a  good  government,  they  might  rise  much  higher 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  revolutions  in  their  government  proved 
this.  The  news  of  a  free  constitution  was  received  with  great  and  almost 
universal  satisfaction;  and  for  a  time  a  wide  and  active  popular  interest 
was  excited,  and,  if  report  be  correct,  showed  itself  in  a  more  rational  and 
less  capricious  form  than  in  some  other  countries.  But  after  a  time  all  this 
was  officially  discouraged  ;  and  now  all  is  said  to  be  again  quiet,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  chiefly  to  commercial  evils.  So,  at  least,  I  am  told;  for  I 
have  no  personal  means  of  knowing.  Two  journals  appear  weekly — the 
Defensor  and  the  Impariial,  They  are  published  on  Saturday,  and  are  as 
large  as  a  slieet  of  ordinary  scrolling  poper.  The  Defensor  is  the  Scotsman 
of  Madeira,  and  read  by  us,  of  course,  in  honor  of  you. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  position,  I  may  mention  that  in  1842  the 
number  of  vessels  arriving  was  360;  and  of  these  188  were  English,  in- 
cluding 12  Brazilian  packets  and  24  West  India  mail  steamers.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  188  was  outward  bound:  and  the  ojjponunities  home 
are  so  few  and  rare  that  Madeira  reminds  me  very  nnich  of  a  mouse-trap, 
into  which  it  is  very  easy  to  enter,  but  from  which  it  is  uncommonly  dif- 
ficult to  escape.  I  used  to  laugh  at  my  friend  the  'Wanderer"*  coming 
home  from  Madeira  by  the  West  Indies  and  New  ForA;,  and  fancied  he  might 
have  shortened  the  road,  if  inclined  to  do  so.  Now,  however,  1  take  a 
different  view,  and  think  him  a  lucky  and  wise  man  who  can  get  safely 
out  of  the  trap  by  any  of  its  holes,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  same  by 
which  he  entered  or  not. 

nth  February. — The  Defensor  of  today  says  that  the  ulllrnatum  of  a  treaty 
with  England  has  been  forwarded  from  Lisbon  to  London  by  the  last 
steamer,  and  that  a  very  favorable  result  is  confidently  anticipated.  '  Mean- 
time,' it  says,  '  tlie  picture  presented  Ijy  the  island  cannot  possibly  be  blacker! 
Poverty  augments  in  a  fearful  manner!!'  It  says,  also,  that  the  clearing  of 
the  river  has  been  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  which  has  surprised  it,  and 
'  shows  what  Madeira  hands  can  do,  even  when  ill  paid.^  This  is  quite  true. 
The  results  are  astonishing,  considering  the  means.  The  daily  wages  is 
said  to  be  only  lOd.  a  day  for  such  hard  work,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 

"  6//i  March. — Oh  for  Rowland  Hill  or  Mr.  Wallace!  No  opportunity 
till  8th  March  of  sending  away  a  letter  begun  on  Gth  February."' 

"Madeira,  Jpril  15,  1843. 
"  My  deak  Sill — My  former  letter,  dated  in  February,  had  reference  only 
to  the  two  preceding  months  of  December  and  January.  At  the  time  it 
was  in  progress,  the  rainy  season  or  bad  weather  was  just  setting  in.  The 
first  week  of  February  was  fine  and  pleasant  to  those  who  could  move 
about,  but  rather  cool   for  any  one  remaining  inactive.     At  seven  in  the 

*  Dr.  W.  F.  Gumming,  author  of  "Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  Search  of 
Health." 
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morning  the  thermometer  usually  stood  somewhere  between  50°  and  56°, 
and  between  64°  and  69°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  the  former  hour 
the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  (and  also  of  the  season)  was  44°  on 
the  10th,  and  46°  on  the  ISth.  The  lowest  at  one  P.M.  was, on  the  same 
days,  53°  and  55°  respectively.  The  highest  at  seven  in  the  morning  was 
61°  on  the  20th,  and  at  one  o'clock  72°  on  the  24th  and  28th,  The  general 
temperature  in  the  morning  was  about  55°,  and  at  one  o'clock  about  64°. 
On  ten  days  the  thermometer  at  one  o'clock  was  at  or  above  68°,  and  on 
only  three  days  it  fell  below  60°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  During  the 
whole  month — the  winter  month  par  excellence — the  thermometer  in  my 
large  airy  room,  without  either  fire  or  fire-place,  neve?-  fell  beloiv  60°  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  except  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  when  it  indicated  58° 
and  59°,  At  one  o'clock  it  stood  on  two  days  at  60°,  on  four  at  61°,  on 
five  at  63°,  and  at  either  64°  or  65°  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  month! 

"  As  to  the  character  of  the  weather,  it  was,  as  I  said,  fine,  though  cool, 
during  the  first  week.  The  7th,  however,  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
long  tract  of  unusually  bad  weather.  From  that  day  down  to  the  23d,  or 
rather  the  27th,  we  had  an  almost  constantly  clouded  sky,  frequent  heavy 
rains,  occasional  thunder,  and  continual  gales  from  south-west  to  north-west, 
which  compelled  the  vess^s  in  the  roadstead  to  put  to  sea,  and  prevented 
some  of  them  from  returning  till  the  27th.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  a 
momentary  hurricane  of  great  fury  wrecked  the  only  vessel  which,  from 
being  at  the  time  without  either  cargo  or  ballast,  was  unable  to  ran  out. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  the  mountains  were  more  or  less  thickly  coated 
with  snow,  which  descended  lower  and  lay  longer  than  for  many  years 
past,  I  saw  it  one  day,  indeed,  nearly  as  low  as  two  thousand  feet  of  the 
level  of  the  sea.  During  all  this  time  I  felt  coo/,  and  sometimes  even  cold, 
especially  when  sitting  in  a  state  of  bodily  inactivity.  For  about  a  week 
the  air  was  also  heavy,  damp,  and  relaxing,  and  among  those  who  exposed 
themselves  unguardedly,  clothed  too  lightly,  or  lived  too  freely,  indigestion 
and  bowel-complaints  were  prevalent;  but  generally  they  were  easily 
warded  off"  by  warm  clothing,  prudence,  and  a  somewhat  sparer  diet. 

"  During  the  month  of  March,  again  the  lowest  temperature,  at  half-past 
six  A.  M.,  was  53°  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  54°  on  the  4th,  13th,  14th, 
17th,  19th,  and  28th;  and  the  highest  at  the  same  liour  was  64°  on  the 
30th.  On  eight  days  it  was  at  or  above  60°.  At  one  o'clock,  the  highest 
was  75°  on  the  26th  and  29th,  and  the  lowest  64°  on  the  15th  and  18th. 
On  fourteen  days  it  was  at  or  above  70°,  and  the  general  temperature  was 
about  68°  or  69°.  In  my  room,  without  fire,  the  lowest  in  the  morning 
was  63°,  and  the  highest  66°.  At  one  o'clock  the  lowest  was  64°,  the 
highest  67°,  the  average  being  65°.  The  greatest  variation  in  my  room 
during  the  month  was  scarcely /owr  degrees.  The  first  week  of  March  was 
fine,  but  felt  cold  in  the  shade.  The  last  three  weeks  were  humid,  but 
more  boisterous  and  relaxing  than  usual.  Indigestion  and  bilious  diarrhoea 
again  prevailed  for  ten  days  among  the  more  delicate  or  incautious  invalids. 
From  the  10th  to  the  27th  it  often  blew  heavily  at  sea,  and  for  a  week  no 
vessels  could  remain  in  the  roadstead.  During  both  months  there  was  a 
remarkable  prevalence  of  west  or  south-west  winds,  the  ordinary  wind  and 
steady  weath(*r  being  from  the  north-east.  The  season,  as  a  v/hole,  was 
considered  as  not  only  more  boisterous  and  unsettled,  but  also  colder,  moister, 
and  more  rainy  than  usual,  and  on  all  hands  complaints  were  heard  of  its 
severity.    Even  the  Defensor  became  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  their  ijivcrno 
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horroroso  (horrible  winter)  of  twenty  days.  In  some  respects,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  more  abused  than  it  deserved ;  at  least  it 
fell  scarcely  at  all  short  of  my  expectations,  and  I  consequently  was  not  so 
much  disappointed  as  many  were  with  the  reaHty. 

"After  the  first  three  days  of  April,  the  northeast  wind  resumed  its 
place,  and  brought  with  it  an  agreeable  temperature  and  fine  weather. 
The  thermometer  ranged  from  58°  or  G0°  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  70°  or 
74°  at  one  o'clock,  till  Saturday  the  Sth,  when  the  pure  este,  or  African  east 
wind,  set  in  dry  and  scorching,  and  raised  the  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
at  one  P.  M.,  to  82°  on  the  Sth,  88°  on  the  9th,  and  84°  on  the  10th ;  while 
at  six  A.  M.  it  reached  56°,  72°,  and  70°,  on  the  same  days.  The  wind 
then  returned  to  the  north-east,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  from  70°  to 
75°  at  one  o'clock,  with  occasional  showers.  At  my  window  the  thermo- 
meter was  affected  at  the  mid -day  observation  to  the  extent  of  3°  or  4°,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  by  the  reflection  from  a  white  wall  at  some  distance; 
but  on  the  9th,  one  completely  in  the  shade  at  the  Deanery,  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  stood  at  83°.  The  hygrometer,  which  usually  indicated 
12°,  stood  at  52°  at  the  extremity  of  the  scale;  and  the  air  was  so  dry 
that  three  pints  of  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  my  room  from  time  to 
time  were  wholly  dried  up  within  two  hours.  Exercise  was  then  out  of 
the  question.  On  the  morning  of  yesterday  (the  14th),  within  five  days 
after  the  thermometer  was  88°,  the  mountains  were  again  coated  with 
snow,  and  the  temperature  so  low  as  52°  at  six  A.  M.,  and  to  day  it  is  53°. 
At  mid  day,  however,  it  reached  68°  even  yesterday,  and  it  promises  to  be 
soon  fine  again. 

"  From  this  abstract  you  will  see  that,  in  some  seasons  at  least,  the  cli- 
mate of  Madeira  is  not  free  from  the  changes  and  inequalities  with  which 
other  regions  are  visited  in  a  higher  degree.  But  while  this  is  broadly 
admitted,  due  weight  ought  also  to  be  attached  to  its  relative  excellencies. 
What  the  invalid  requires  most  is  a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  and 
tolerably  fine  weather,  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May ;  for  there  are  many  places  in  Italy,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even  in  England,  sufficiently  mild  and  pleasant  to  con- 
stitute a  suitable  residence  for  him  during  the  autumn  months,  extending 
up  to  Christmas.  But  it  is  precisely  during  the  above  four  or  five  months 
that  even  the  best  of  our  European  climates  often  grievously  disappoints 
our  expectations,  and  makes  the  invalid  regret  having  forsaken  the  com- 
forts of  home.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  Rome,  Pisa, 
Nice,  Naples,  or  even  Malta,  is  well  aware  that  during  these  months  cold, 
dry,  penetrating  easterly  or  north  winds  prevail  more  or  less,  and  are  pro- 
ductive not  only  of  great  discomfort,  but  of  considerable  danger  to  the  in- 
cautious invalid.  Being  generally  accompanied  with  bright  svmshine, 
which  gives  to  everything  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  the 
reverse  of  the  reality,  the  invaliil  is  often  tempted  to  expose  himself  un- 
guardedly to  their  influence;  and  after  being  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  he 
suddenly  finds  himself,  on  turning  into  the  shade,  chilled  and  shivering. 
Even  in  the  house  it  is  very  difficult  to  protect  one's  self  against  these 
winds,  and  many  relapses  and  attacks  of  illness  date  their  origin  from  them. 
After  having  myself  spent  three  winters  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France 
as  an  invalid,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  winter  just  ended 
here,  bad  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  all  who  have  resided  some  years  on 
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the  island,  was,  with  all  its  imperfections,  incomparably  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  three  I  spent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  great  requisites  of  mild- 
ness, equability,  and  general  fitness  for  the  pulmonary  invalid.  Even  here, 
prudence  is  no  doubt  required.  But  nowhere  that  I  know  of  will  a  rational- 
minded  patient  find  a  residence  so  free  from  objection,  and  combining  so 
many  advantages  to  reward  the  selfdenial  and  sacrifices  incurred  by  him 
in  his  search  after  health.  No  climate,  indeed,  were  it  as  fine  as  that 
of  paradise  itself,  can  ever  supersede  the  necessity  of  constant  attention 
to  healthful  habits  and  a  well  devised  regimen.  A  good  climate  is  a 
powerful  element  in  the  restoration  of  health,  but  it  is  only  one  out  of  many 
conditions;  and  if  its  influence  be  counteracted,  as  it  often  is,  by  thought- 
lessness, rashness,  or  ignorance,  disappointment  7nust  ensue.  So  far,  then, 
as  climate  alone  is  concerned,  I  give  a  most  decided  preference  to  Madeira 
over  Italy  for  the  pulmonary  invalid.  This  limitation  is  called  for,  because 
there  are  persons  whom  the  isolation  and  monotony  of  this  island  would 
weary  and  depress  to  an  extent  more  than  sufficient  to  'neutralize  the 
superior  advantages  of  its  mere  climate  over  that  of  Italy. 

"Practically,  you  will  have  a  better  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  climate 
when  I  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  so-called  severe  winter,  I  was 
not  confined  to  the  house  by  the  weather  more  than  three  or  four  whole 
days  in  four  months,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  of  the  este^  when  the 
excessive  heat  made  it  unsafe  to  go  out.  Except  on  two  days  I  found  a 
greatcoat  too  warm  to  walk  in;  and  after  trying  a  Macintosh  two  or  three 
times  for  fear  of  rain,  when  riding  out,  I  laid  it  aside  as  oppressive,  and 
preferred  taking  my  chance  of  getting  wet.  On  four  occasions  I  was  ac- 
cordingly overtaken  by  rain,  and  on  one  of  them  thoroughly  drenched;  but 
even  then,  by  continuing  my  usual  quiet  pace,  to  avoid  getting  overheated 
by  riding  faster,  and  changing  my  dress  immediately  on  my  return,  I 
escaped  all  injury.  Within  doors  here,  instead  of  suffering  painfully  from 
the  feeling  of  cold,  as  I  did  in  both  Rome  and  Naples,  and  being  injured  in 
health  by  it,  I  felt  scarcely  any  disagreeable  sensation  which  I  could  not 
readily  obviate;  and  out  of  doors,  gentle  exercise  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
kept  me  comfortably  warm,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  temperature 
of  my  room  was,  as  already  remarked,  only  twice  below  60°,  and  in  general 
stood  at  G-3°.  The  extreme  variation  observed  in  it  during  four  months  of 
the  worst  season  was  only  fron  5S°  to  68°,  except  during  the  three  days  of 
the  este,  when  it  reached  71°;  but  it  very  rarely  varied  more  than  2°  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

"This  great  equability  of  temperature  within  doors,  where  one  spends 
at  least  five-sixths  of  one's  time,  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  climate;  and  I  question  whether  it  is  paralleled  even  in 
our  best-regulated  hot-houses.  In  Italy,  most  certainly,  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
When  changes  in  the  weather  did  occur  here,  it  frequently  felt  cool,  and 
sometimes  even  cold ;  but  that  sensation  was  easily  dispelled  out  of  doors 
by  exercise,  and  within  by  attention  to  diet  and  suflieiency  of  clothing;  and 
from  a  good  deal  of  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  where  any  one 
suffered  from  it,  the  fault  lay  generally  with  himself,  except  in  some  few 
cases  where  the  power  of  generating  caloric  was  morbidly  impaired,  or  the 
patient  lived  in  an  unfavorable  locality.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  gene- 
ral weather  of  the  last  four  months  reminds  me  greatly  of  a  good  (not  hot) 
summer  at  home.     There  has  been,  however,  much  more  sunshine,  and 
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the  air  has  been  purer  and  softer.  If  such  be  the  character  of  a  bad  winter 
in  Madeira,  you  may  imagine  what  a  good  one  must  be. 

"In  further  corroboration  of  my  own  estimate  of  the  climate,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which,  even  here,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  depends 
on  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  patient  himself,  I  may  mention  a 
remark  lately  spontaneously  made  to  me  by  tlie  most  experienced  of  the 
English  physicians  residing  on  the  island.  In  talking  of  the  weather,  he 
said  that  the  season  had  really  been  the  worst  he  remembered  for  a  long 
time,  but  that  '  nevertheless  the  invalids  generally  had  done  remarkably  ivell.^ 
The  only  explanation  of  the  fact  which  he  could  offer  was,  that  the  weather 
having  been  more  unsettled  than  usual,  the  invalids  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  be  more  than  usually  prudent  in  their  conduct  and  mode  of  life  ;  and  hence 
the  happier  results.  From  my  own  observation,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  both  the  fact  and  the  explanation  ;  and  as  it  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  delicate  with  the  folly  of  trusting  to  change  of  climate  alone,  and  with 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  steady  and  judicious  cooperation  on  their 
part  with  the  efforts  of  their  medical  advisers,  I  am  anxious  that  the  lesson 
should  not  be  overlooked.  At  the  same  time,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  there  is  now  much  more  discrimination  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
cases  sent  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  health.  One  meets  much  more  rarely 
than  formerly  with  those  distressing  examples  of  patients  sent  out  in  the 
last  stage  of  irremediable  disease,  only  to  die  amidst  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  few  such  still  occur;  but  most  of  them  have  come  of  their  own 
accord,  and  against  the  opinion  or  remonstrances  of  their  professional  ad- 
visers. 

"During  the  cold  weather,  such  as  it  is,  the  town  or  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Funchal  is  the  best,  because  the  warmest  aiid  most  sheltered,  situa- 
tion for  the  invalid.  An  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet  offers  the  advan- 
tages of  a  finer  view,  and  perhaps  purer  air,  but  it  is  also  colder  and  more 
exposed."' 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox  sailed  from 
Madeira  in  the  "  Vernon,"  one  of  the  regular  packet-ships,  on 
their  return  home.  There  were  a  number  of  passengers  on  board, 
who  formed  agreeable  society,  and  Captain  Webster  paid  every 
attention  to  their  comfort.  As  the  weather  was  tolerably  good, 
the  voyage  proved  rather  pleasant,  and  was  happily  terminated 
by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Cowes  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1843. 
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From  Cowes,  Dr.  Combe  proceeded  to  Kingston-on-TliameS; 
where  he  remained  three  weeks  with  his  nephew,  Dr.  Abram 
Cox,  until  the  weather  should  become  sufficiently  mild  to  render 
it  safe  for  him  to  proceed  to  Scotland.  In  a  letter  dated  King- 
ston, 16th  May,  1843,  addressed  to  George  Combe,  he  again 
gives  his 

OPINION  OF  HOM(EOPATHY. 

"I  am  not,  and  for  a  long  time  have  not  been,  hostile  to  homceopathy.  I 
have  long  thought  that  the  homceopathists  have  made  out  a  case  for  serious 
ivquiry,  and  on  that  ground  urged  our  medical  nephews  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  to  investigate  its  claims,  and  verify 
them  in  practical  observation.  If  I  were  to  continue  in  my  profession,  I 
should  consider  it  a  duty  to  test  these  claims.  There  are  many  analogies 
in  their  favor,  not  only  in  Liebig,  but  in  nature;  but  there  are  also  numer- 
ous difficulties.  From  personal  knowledge  I  do  not  hold  myself  entitled 
either  to  adopt  or  condemn  the  principles  of  the  homceopathists." 

Sir  James  Clark  went  to  Kingston,  and,  after  examining  Dr. 
Combe's  condition  minutely,  on  23d  May,  wrote  to  George  Combe 
as  follows : — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  examination  of  your  brother's  chest 
was  very  satisfactory.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  diminution  in  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  left  lung  is  implicated; 
but  the  malady  is  evidently  in  a  more  subdued  state  generally,  and  in  no 
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part  could  I  discover  any  increase  in  its  progress.  With  a  continuance  of 
his  judicious  management  of  himself,  I  do  entertain  the  hope  that  he  may- 
be spared  to  us;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  hope  by  the  sound  state  of 
the  right  lung,  and  this,  too,  when  many  years  ago  it  was  considered  to  be 
extensively  and  irrecoverably  diseased.  The  effect  of  the  winter  in  Ma- 
deira has,  I  think,  been  good,  both  negatively  and  positively.  By  going 
there,  your  brother  escaped  deleterious  influences  to  which  he  would  have 
been  exposed  had  he  remained  at  home,  and  his  general  health  was  main- 
tained in  a  good  state.  His  system  has  escaped  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
Scotch  winter;  or  rather,  the  advantages  of  a  summer  at  home  have  been 
gained  by  the  winter  in  Madeira.  If  the  social  advantages  of  Madeira 
were  equal  to  its  climate,  I  would  be  an  advocate  for  his  spending  several 
more  winters  there." 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  Dr.  Combe  left  London  by  a  steam- 
ship, and  arrived  without  mishap  at  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh. 
There  he  remained  only  a  brief  space.  His  brother  George  had 
returned  from  Grermany  in  October,  1842,  still  suffering  in  health, 
and  passed  the  winter  1842-3  in  Edinburgh.  In  June,  1843, 
Dr.  Combe  found  him  improved,  but  not  restored  to  his  ordinary 
condition;  and  as  he  regarded  too  long-continued  and  too  severe 
mental  exertion  as  the  cause  of  George's  indisposition,  which  had 
now  assumed  the  form  of  a  general  weakness  of  the  vital  func- 
tions, rather  than  that  of  any  serious  specific  disease,  he  strongly 
recommended  to  him  to  proceed  to  Germany,  take  a  course  of 
mineral  waters  at  such  of  the  Spas  as  might  be  recommended  by 
local  physicians  as  most  suitable  to  his  circumstances,  and  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Rome  or  Naples  in  complete  relaxation. 
This  advice  was  immediately  followed,  and  within  a  week  after 
Dr.  Combe's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe  set  out  for 
Ems.  On  the  7th  June,  1843,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  his  brother 
as  follows : — 

"  I  have  not  had  sufficient  practical  experience  of  any  of  the  German 
waters  to  warrant  my  acting  as  your  guide  in  their  use;  but  I  have  seen 
more  than  enough  to  convince  me  that,  judiciously  selected  and  ai)plied, 
they  are  capable  of  doing  your  system  a  radical  service.  For  the  details 
of  their  application,  however,  I  must  leave  you  to  local  advice.  But  let 
me  add  one  caution.  In  consulting  any  physician,  in  whatever  country, 
ask  him  to  point  out  which  place  it  is  best  for  you  to  go  to,  befm-e  telling  him 
which  you  would  prefer.  Such  is  human  weakness,  and  such  are  the  aberra- 
tions into  which  love  of  approbation  sometimes  leads  even  good  men,  that 
the  mere  indication  of  your  own  wishes  might  supersede  minute  investi- 
gation and  deliberate  consideration  of  your  case;  and  you  might,  in  conse- 
quence, be  sent,  not  to  the  best  locality,  but  to  one  which  might  perhaps 
do,  although  only  the  second  or  third  best.  One  other  hint  I  can  give  you 
from  experience.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  opinions  and  counsels  of  those  friends, 
medical  or  not,  who  lie  under  no  responsibility  in  directing  you.  Such  men 
never  take  a  thorough   view  of  oil  the  circumstance";  and  their  partially- 
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formed,  and,  therefore,  often  erroneous  opinions,  are  apt  to  mislead.  Listen 
to  them,  and  if  they  suggest  anything  really  important,  communicate  it  to 
the  practitioner  on  whom,  by  regular  consultation,  you  impose  the  respon- 
sibility; but,  however  plausible  it  may  look,  do  not  receive  it,  or  act  upon 
it,  in  any  other  way." 

This  remark  illustrates  an  important  practical  fact  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  counterpart  of  an  observa- 
tion made  to  the  author  of  the  present  work  by  a  Scotch  advocate 
in  extensive  practice.  "  How  does  it  happen/^  said  he,  "  that 
although  perfectly  disposed,  on  proper  occasions,  to  give  to  friends 
legal  advice  gratuitously,  I  never  feel  satisfied  that  the  advice  is 
safe  for  them  to  follow?  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  I  receive  a 
fee.  So  forcibly  have  I  been  struck  with  the  difference,  that  I 
believe  if  I  wanted  to  take  my  own  advice  on  my  own  affairs,  I 
should  employ  the  left  hand  to  put  a  fee  into  the  right  V  The 
explanation  appears  to  be  the  same  in  both  professions.  When 
the  intellect  has  been  long  accustomed  to  anxious  labor  under  the 
high-pressure  of  moral  and  professional  responsibility  (imposed 
by  a  fee),  it  becomes  incapable  of  making  the  same  amount  of 
exertion  when  this  pressure  is  absent — in  other  words,  when  no 
feeling  of  responsibility  exists. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  Dr.  Combe  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
ville,  the  father  and  mother  of  his  Madeira  friends,  at  Rush  Park, 
near  Belfast,  went  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  with  them,  and  spent 
several  weeks  in  their  society  with  great  enjoyment.  After  his 
return,  he  took  up  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
Gorgie  Mill. 

In  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Combe, 
George  Combe  took  a  course  of  the  waters  of  Ems,  and  afterwards 
one  of  those  of  Kissingen,  under  local  medical  advice.  The  im- 
mediate effect  was  to  lower  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  body ;  and 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  plan  had  failed,  his  wife  wrote 
to  Dr.  Combe,  describing  his  condition,  and  expressing  doubts  of 
the  soundness  of  the  counsel  under  which  he  had  acted.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  course,  he,  in  pursuance  of  his  medical 
instructions,  proceeded  to  travel  through  Germany,  and  afterwards 
to  Italy,  by  easy  stages,  and  purely  for  recreation.  Under  this 
treatment,  the  good  effects  of  the  waters  speedily  became  apparent, 
and  Mrs.  Combe  wrote  to  Dr.  Combe  a  letter  describing  the  im- 
provement in  her  husband's  condition,  making  the  amende  honor- 
able for  her  previous  want  of  faith,  informing  him  of  several  most 
contradictory  accounts  which  she  had  received  of  Italy  and  Rome, 
and  begging  once  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice. 
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On  the  22d  August  lie  wrote  to  her  in  answer  the  following  letter, 
which  may  perhaps  prove  useful  to  other  invalids  projecting  a 
residence  in  Italy : — 

''Your  and  George's  joint  letter,  commencing  on  22d  July  and  ending  on 
the  9th  of  August,  arrived  only  yesterday,  and  was  consequently  too  late 
to  be  answered  by  the  20th  to  Salzburg.  The  spirit  in  which  you  now 
write  is  highly  gratifying  to  all  my  feelings,  and  the  moral  sunshine  which 
it  sheds  over  my  mind  is  an  ample  compensation  for  the  former  cloud  in 
which  you  unintentionally  enveloped  me.  I  see  perfectly  the  force  of  your 
explanations,  and  give  all  due  weight  to  them.  Even  at  the  time,  I  did 
you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  effect  your  letter 
was  calculated  to  produce,  and  that  most  of  its  expressions  were  biassed 
by  the  uncomfortable  state  of  your  own  bodily  and  mental  health.  The 
best  way,  then,  dear  Cecy,  is  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may,  in  silence,  afford  aid  for  the  future.  There  is  one  happiness  in 
dealing  with  you.  You  are  honest  and  open  to  reason,  when  it  is  placed 
before  you  in  a  kind  spirit.  That  compensates  for  many  things.  Most 
heaitily,  then,  do  I  excuse  the  past,  and  rejoice  in  the  amended  prospects 
of  you  both. 

"  This  brings  me  to  the  winter  campaign.  What  is  desirable  for  George, 
and  fortunately  for  yourself  also,  is  a  mild  winter  climate,  open  air  exer- 
cise, without  fatigue,  but  requiring  some  play  of  the  muscles;  cheerful 
society,  moderate  occupation,  plain  diet,  and  early  hours.  The  object  of 
the  mild  climate  is  to  equalize  the  external  and  internal  circulations  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  allow  the  formerly  over-dilated  internal  vessels 
to  regain  their  tone  permanently.  A  winter  like  ours  tends  to  check  this, 
by  driving  the  blood  from  the  surface,  and  concentrating  it  too  much  in  the 
abdomen,  lungs,  or  brain.  I  attach  some  importance  to  this  winter,  because, 
if  spent  in  a  mild  climate,  it  secures,  as  it  were,  three  consecutive  summers 
(counting  a  southern  winter  as  one)  to  repair  the  wanted  tone.  I  mention 
Rome  merely  as  the  best  continental  climate,  as  climate,  and  oflcring  other 
advantages  of  society  and  objects  of  interest,  but  I  have  no  exclusive  pre- 
ference for  it  over  climates  equally  good.  Pisa  stands  in  this  position,  but 
morally  it  is  dull  and  depressing,  although  mild  and  cheap.  Florence  is 
most  unsuitable.  Its  climate  is  extremely  variable,  often  severe,  and  al- 
ways trying.  Malta  might  do,  and  is  much  cheaper,  and  with  pleasanter 
environs,  boating,  &c. ;  but  its  spring  is  not  good,  and  it  is  farther  away. 
Madeira,  as  a  climate,  would  suit  you  both  excellently;  but  it  is  also  dull, 
and  out  of  the  way,  and  without  many  advantages  of  society.  The  Tay- 
lors go  to  Rome,  and  would  suit  you  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  could 
find  other  quiet  families,  although  dissipation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

"My  conviction  is,  that  all  the  accounts  you  have  received  of  Rome  are 
true,  and  that  it  depends  very  much  on  the  individual  whether  he  will 
reap  enjoyment  or  disappointment  there.  So  far  as  I  have  the  means  of 
judging,  you  may  live  either  reasonably  (tiot  cheaply)  or  extravagantly — 
with  rational  people,  or  the  reverse.  Lodging  is  the  chief  expense,  but  it 
is  not  higher  than  here,  and  there  are,  as  elsewhere,  good  as  well  as  bad 
landlords.  We  were  two  months  in  Rome,  and,  from  my  very  low  state, 
were  compelled  to  live  very  quietly  ;  and  yet — bad  health  and  all — (I  had 
to  rest  three  times  in  getting  out  of  bed  at  first  for  want  of  breath),  we 
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enjoyed  it,  and  found  more  to  think  about  even  in  the  outsides  of  the  ruins 
than  I  imagined  possible.  For  several  weeks  we  had  a  drive  daily  in  a 
two-horse  caleehe,  and  were  always  pleased  with  the  neatness,  civility, 
and  moderate  charge.  Others  spoke  of  the  same  hired  carriages,  or  rather 
drivers,  as  cheats  and  scoundrels.  We  can  only  say  that  we  should  be 
glad  again  to  employ  such  scoundrels  and  carriages  on  the  same  terms. 
That  there  are  cheats  in  Rome  in  plenty  I  doubt  not ;  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  corner  of  London  pointed  out,  or  even  of  immaculate  Edinburgh, 
where  one  can  traffic  in  perfect  reliance  on  civility,  openness,  and  honesty. 
In  liow  many  lodging-houses  in  this  country  would  you  rely  on  the  first 
words  (or  acts  either)  of  their  proprietors?  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  live  in 
a  lodging.  Act,  however,  on  the  principle  that  human  nature  is  nowhere 
perfect,  that  something  must  be  allowed  for,  and  that  we  as  well  as  they 
are  at  times  unreasonable,  and  you  may  get  on  in  Rome  as  in  other  places. 
James  says  that  those  who  are  pleased  are  cheated  too,  but  believe  them- 
selves not  cheated.  Grant  this,  if  he  wishes  it,  and  still  I  say,  if  I  am 
cheated  so  as  not  to  let  me  know — if,  in  short,  I  am  not  plundered — I  shall 
not  repine.  I  can  fancy  your  not  liking  Rome  at  all ;  but  I  can  also  fancy 
you,  after  being  fairly  settled,  liking  it  greatly,  as  most  do.  If  you  get  com- 
ibrtably  settled,  and  find  out  a  few  rational  people,  you  will  like  it  much. 
If  not,  you  will  heartily  tire  of  it.  All  I  can  say  then  is,  that,  quoad  climate, 
it  is  a  good  place  for  you  both  ;  but  quoad  idlra  you  must  judge  for  your- 
selves, and  remain  or  run  away  as  you  find  it  turn  out.  Only,  get  a  dry, 
airy  lodging,  with  a  sunny  aspect.     Without  that  it  won't  do. 

"As  to  traveling  in  Italy,  and  diet,  my  limited  experience  is  all  favor- 
able. I  found  the  beds  almost  invariably  excellent,  the  people  very  civil 
and  obliging,  the  living  good,  and  the  charges  reasonable.  A  good  vetturino 
generally  takes  you  to  the  best  houses.  Murray's  Guide  is  \erj  trustworthy. 
In  Rome,  you  may  have  what  you  choose  to  eat.  I  have  a  pleasanter  im- 
pression of  Italian  than  of  French  inns.  Once  on  a  time  I  used  to  occupy 
myself  in  foreseeing  difficulties  and  disagreeables.  Nowadays  I  leave 
them  to  themselves,  till  called  upon  to  meet  them  ;  as  I  found  by  expe- 
rience that  inanyof  them  ran  away  before  I  got  up  to  them,  and  that  others 
which  were  in  the  distance  like  mountains,  became  molehills  on  a  nearer 
approach.  I  can  now  set  off'  anywhere  on  a  day's  notice  with  great  equa- 
nimity, though  formerly  I  should  have  asked  for  six  weeks  to  deliberate. 
For  yourselves,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  consider  a  mild  winter  climate 
as  the  one  thing  needful — the  place  and  continuance  to  be  determined  by 
considerations  of  which  only  yourselves  can  judge.  1  do  not  even  say  that 
it  is  indispensable.  It  is  certainly,  for  the  reasons  stated,  highly  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  restoration  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
would  warrant  a  hope  of  continued  improvement  even  without  it.  Only 
I  lay  little  stress  upon  James's  description  of  the  third  heaven  of  Roman 
vanity  and  folly,  as  a  drawback  to  a  rational  residence  in  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  Sir  James  Clark,  who  recommends  Rome 
to  you,  resided  there  for  years  in  constant  professional  contact  with  its  in- 
valids, and  had  experience  of  all  its  drawbacks  before  he  gave  his  opinion. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  winter  quarters,  I  can  give  you  no  further 
information  than  when  you  left  us.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  enough 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  I  am  not  yet  concerning  myself  about  winter 
arrangements  in  any  shape,  and  am  waiting  the  time  when  my  wise  men 
will  open  their  oracular  mouths  and  pronounce  upon  my  fate.     All,  there- 
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fore,  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  miLSt  go  abroad,  I  shall  most  likely  return  to 
Madeira,  on  the  simple  ground  that,  if  I  must  forego  the  pleasures  of  home, 
it  is  better  to  resort  at  once  to  the  most  advantageous  climate,  than  to  adopt 
the  half  measure  of  going  to  Italy,  Jersey,  or  the  south  of  England  Malta, 
till  the  end  of  January,  would  suit  equally  well,  and  has  many  advantages, 
after  which  I  have  a  hankering;  but  moving  in  spring  would  be  a  great 
drawback.  Another  plan,  if  I  must  move,  is  to  try  a  long  voyage— to  the 
Cape,  Sydney,  or  New  Zealand,  for  example — and  it  would  not  take  much 
to  induce  me  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  good  ship  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
and  others.  Many  suspicions  exist  that  a  long  voyage  would  be  useful  in 
such  cases;  but  precise  information  is  greatly  wanted,  and  I  might  do 
worse  than  make  an  experiment  of  myself.  1  am  not  likely  ever  to  be 
good  for  much  as  it  is,  so  that  if  it  failed,  little  harm  would  be  done. 
Whereas,  if  it  effected  positive  good,  it  would  be  a  step  made  in  advance, 
where  progress  is  greatly  needed,  and  where  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
thousands  are  at  stake.  What  say  you  to  a  New  Zealand  pic-nic  ?  My 
health  continues  as  before." 

On  the  22d  of  September;  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  his  brother, 
then  at  Milan : — 

'•  After  a  fortnight  of  suspense  Dr.  Scott  decided,  two  days  ago,  that  I 
should  return  to  Madeira,  and  we  are  now  in  the  interesting  predicament 
of  inquiring  about  vessels.  Our  niece  (Miss  Cox),  as  usual,  devotes  herself 
to  my  service,  and  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  have  edited,  at  the  cost  of 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  half  of  the  October  number  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  in  Robert  Cox's  absence,  and  hope  to  send  it  to  you  in  Rome." 

On  the  8th  November,  1843,  Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox  sailed 
from  Grreenock  on  board  of  the  "Duncan  Ritchie/'  an  excellent 
ship  of  six  hundred  tons  burden,  bound  for  Valparaiso.  The 
following  letter,  dated  Madeira,  14th  December,  addressed  to  his 
brother  Greorge  in  Rome,  describes  his  voyage,  and  contains  some 
practical  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  invalids  who  were  his 
fellow-passengers : — 

"You  have  heard,  or  will  have  heard,  rather,  before  this  reaches  you,  of 
our  speedy  voyage  here  in  the  Duncan  Ritchie,  Captain  Wilson.  We  left 
at  one  P.  M.,  of  November  8,  and  disembarked  before  breakfast  on  the  21st, 
having  reached  the  back  of  the  island  on  the  forenoon  of  the  19th.  We 
ran  before  a  sharp  north-easter  for  four  or  five  days,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a-day,  going  eleven  knots 
during  squalls.  The  steamer  of  the  17th  was  nearly  eleven  days  out,  owing 
to  bad  weather.  After  escaping  all  colds  on  land,  one  attacked  me  after 
being  three  days  on  board,  and  pulled  me  down  very  rapidly.  It  was 
caused  by  an  unsuspected  stream  of  cold  air  blowing  from  an  open  chink 
right  on  my  head  as  I  lay  in  bed,  and,  consequently,  was  made  worse  by 
lying  a  day  in  bed  to  cure  it.  On  puttying  up  the  chink,  I  began  to  recover, 
and  am  now  in  my  usual  condition — very  comfortable  and  well  for  me. 
The  more  I  go  to  sea,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  my  Leghorn  voyage 
in  1820,  bad  as  I  believed  it,  had  been  in  reality  more  so  by  far  than  I 
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fjincied.  The  captain  and  crew  all  said  it  was  the  worst  weather  they 
had  ever  encountered ;  but  I  set  this  down  as  mere  exaggeration,  and 
thought  it  just  a  '  stormy'  passage.  But  in  the  hardest  gales  I  have  expe- 
rienced since,  and  in  the  Duncan's  squalls  and  '  dirty'  nights,  the  sound  of 
the  wind  was  like  the  soft  breathing  of  the  lute,  compared  with  its  shrill 
and  angry  vibration  amidst  the  cordage  of  the  Fame.  The  blows  of  the 
waves  also,  which  seemed  in  1820  to  threaten  instant  destruction,  and 
made  the  Fame  tremble  in  every  separate  fibre,  were  specimens  of  'phy- 
sical force,'  to  which  the  worst  on  any  subsequent  voyage  can  never  be 
compared.  What  an  idle  thing  is  presentiment,  by  the  way !  I  had,  before 
I  left  home,  a  strong  involuntary  presentiment  that  I  should  never  reach 
Madeira.  But  as  I  could  assign  no  reason  to  myself,  I  acted  as  if  I  were 
unconscious  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  making  a  few  additional  arrange- 
ments in  case  of  the  worst.  Once  on  hoard,  however,  all  presentiment  of 
danger  vanished,  and  I  never  felt  even  a  doubt  of  our  safe  arrival  in  due 
time.  We  were  splendidly  lodged,  and  were  in  all  fifteen  passengers; 
and  although  Duncan  roUetl  constantly  from  running  before  the  wind  with 
a  heavy  sea,  it  was  in  a  deliberate,  gentlemanly  fashion,  which  admitted  of 
sleep  when  one  was  fairly  propped  in  or  padded  all  round.  For  com- 
fortable sailing,  commend  me  to  a  large  ship,  with  a  roomy  poop  cabin. 

and  I  were  lodged  in  a  stern  state-room,  with  two  stern  windows,  a 

water-closet,  and  seat  like  a  sofa.     The  state-room  was  ten  feet  by  nine. 

"  On  board  we  had  a  large  supply  of  invalids,  attracted  by  a  '  doctor' 
being  on  board,  and  the  efiect  was  depressing  to  no  small  degree.  Three 
of  them  would  have  been  better  at  home,  and  two  more  ought  to  have 
been  sent  up  the  Rhine  through  Switzerland  to  Italy,  as  a  far  more  suitable 
climate.  The  latter  have  already  left  for  London — rather  rashly,  I  think. 
But  I  did  not  know  till  they  were  ofi'  in  a  hurry  by  a  vessel  just  about  to 
sail.  My  spirit  was  vexed  and  saddened,  and  amazed  at  the  deplorable 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  every  one  of  these  poor  sufferers  came  on 
board.  Not  one  of  them  had  even  a  glimmering  of  the  nature  of  the  animal 
system  or  its  laws  of  action,  and  not  a  tittle  of  direction  had  they  from  their 
medical  advisers  for  their  guidance  either  on  the  voyage  or  on  their  arrival 
here!  They  seemed  to  have  been  sent  for  a  'change  of  climate,'  as  if  that 
mighty  change  were  sufficient  to  absorb  and  neutralize  all  other  agencies 
whatever,  good  or  bad.  To  me  the  conduct  of  their  professional  advisers 
seems  morally  culpable  in  a  high  degree,  as  well  as  professionally  defective 
and  unaccountable.*  I  have  witnessed  ignorance  enough  in  my  day  among 
all  classes  of  patients,  but  partly  from  less  frequent  contact  with  it  of  late, 
and  partly  from  its  conglomerated  intensity  within  such  a  small  circle,  I 
never  felt  so  nearly  reduced  to  the  apathy  of  despair  as  on  this  occasion; 

*  In  the  Appendix,  No.  III.,  will  be  found  an  exposition  of  reasons  why 
every  invalid,  on  being  sent  to  a  climate  not  practically  known  to  him,  should 
be  furnished  by  his  medical  adviser  with  specific  instructions  how  to  regulate 
his  habits,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  its  inlluence;  or  what 
would,  perhaps,  be  preterable,  should  be  earnestly  counseled  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  local  physician,  and  to  adhere  strictly 
to  his  directions. 

Dr.  Combe  mention^  that  Dr.  Lund  was  a  passenger  on  board  of  the  "  Dun- 
can Ritchie,"  and  aftbided  great  assistance  to  the  invalids  described  in  the 
text.     The  ship  was  advertised  to  sail  vv^ith  a  surgeon,  but  provided  none. 
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and  even  yet  it  requires  an  effort  not  to  despair  of  human  advancement, 
and  to  put  in  play  the  very  feeble  means  one  can  individually  command  a3 
a  counterpoise.  The  more  I  see,  the  more  impressed  I  become  with  the 
all-importance  of  early  and  systematic  training  as  the  groundwork  of  future 
improvement.  Mere  instruction,  even  in  useful  and  interesting  truths,  goes 
but  a  small  way  when  not  conveyed  with  an  ever-present  purpose  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  regulation  of  conduct.  As  yet,  this  is  an  entire  novelty 
in  education,  except  partially  in  some  of  the  better  class  of  infant  and 
pauper  schools.  It  nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  assumes  tiie  predominant  place 
it  ought  to  occupy  as  the  one  thing  needful;  and,  consequently,  the  prac- 
tical results  of  so-called  education  are  speedily  obliterated  and  superseded 
by  those  of  the  real  education  unintentionally  elfected  by  the  manners,  habite, 
and  opinions  of  home.  Mere  abstract  information  goes  but  a  short  way  in 
influencing  conduct,  when  it  happens  to  work  against  years  of  training  in 
evil  or  ignorant  habits.  The  habit  of  'reading,'  merely  as  reading,  is  of 
little  use,  and  of  this  we  had  glaring  examples  on  board.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  who  devoured  M'ith  eagerness  page  after  page  of  my  work  on 
'Physiology,'  did  so  apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to 
influence  their  conduct;  and  accordingly  set  its  printed  dictates  at  utter 
defiance,  even  while  they  were  anxious  about  themselves,  and  eager  to  get 
practical  directions  addressed  exclusively  to  themselves.  Such  messes  as 
they  made,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  of  ham,  steak,  tea,  porter,  potatoes, 
meat,  pudding,  apples,  almonds,  and  raisins,  I  have  rarely  had  the  luck  to 
see;  and  this  afta'  having  been  tvained,  and  when  they  fancied  they  were 
unusually  careful!  They  wondered  they  were  troubled  with  bile,  acidity, 
fullness,  heat  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  flatulence !    '  What  can  it  be  owing 

to,'  quoth ,  'that  I  feel  so  thirsty,  and  my  hands  and  feet  are  always 

burning,  and  my  system  so  full?'  This,  too,  was  after  I  had  entered  into 
a  regular  lecture  to  him  on  the  danger  of  a  fresh  attack  of  hccmoptysis,  and 
on  moderation  being  indispensable !  The  scene  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous had  not  one  seen  Nature  standing  behind  them  all  the  time  ready 
to  give  them  their  due,  and  summing  up  the  page  now  and  then,  and 
making  them  'pay  up'  before  beginning  a  new  account. 

"Some  very  unfit  and  sad  cases  have  been  sent  out  to  die,  away  from 
the  alleviating  comforts  of  home  and  friends.  A  poor  American  died  yes- 
terday in  this  condition,  having  left  New  York  early  in  November,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  be  nearly  well  before  reaching  Madeira!  He 
never  left  his  room.  When  I  saw  him  the  day  before  his  death,  he  told  me 
with  a  smile  of  joy  that  his  brother  and  sister,  and  some  other  friend,  had 
arrived  to  take  care  of  him,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was;  and  under  this 
happy  delusion  he  died. 

"In  consequence  of  a  kind  invitation  given  to  us  before  we  left  home, 
we  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  John  Dunville  (Ambrosia's),  and  remained 
for  ten  days  as  her  guests,  until  we  found  suitable  accommodation  for  our- 
selves. We  are  now  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  house  of  Counis,  a 
Genevese,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  does  all  he  can  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. We  have  a  very  cheerful,  airy  drawing-room,  the  use  of  a  dining- 
room  for  meals,  and  two  nice  bed-rooms,  and  eat  by  ourselves,  for  £18,  15s. 
a  month — £2  cheaper  than  last  year.  There  are  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  where  there  were  three  hundred  and  ninety  strangers  last  season. 
This  tells  sadly  on  a  small,  suffering  place  like  Funchal.  The  streets  are 
green  and  dull,  and  the  invalids  who  have  come  are  more  prized." 
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(Di-.  Combe  next  mentions  that  he  had  suffered  great  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  serious  iUness  of  the  two  physicians  settled  at  Funchal,  Dr.  Renton 
and  Dr.  Broughton;  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  treatment  of  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  that  both  were  then  convalescent.) 

"  Dr.  Kalley,  who  is  now  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  public  blasphemy,  for 
preaching  against  the  Virgin,  host,  and  images,  writes,  and  gets  his  friends 
to  write  and  hold  public  meetings  at  home,  to  remonstrate  with  government 
for  not  interfering  to  protect  him  from  '  popish  persecution'  for  '  the  private 
exercise  of  his  religion,  as  guaranteed  to  British  subjects  in  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal!^ His  great  friend,  the  Rev.  Reginald  Smith,  who  was  here  last 
year,  pviblishes  a  letter  in  the  Record  the  other  day,  calling  for  sympathy 
and  protection  for  him;  and  in  enumerating  his  claims  to  our  regard,  says: 
*  I  have  been  present  on  several  occasions  when  Dr.  K.  addressed  hundreds  of 
Portuguese  in  their  own  tongue,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  strain,' 
&c.  Dr.  K.  answers  to  the  accusation,  nevertheless,  '  I  preach  only  in  my  own 
house  to  my  own  friends  ;^  and  this  being  the  ^private  exercise  of  my  religion, 
is  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  treaty,  and  I  won't  give  it  up.'  He  and  Mrs. 
Kalley  date  their  letters — ^Common  Jail  of  Funchal,' and  make  sundry 
allusions  to  dungeons,  and  the  penalty  of  being  burned  alive,  and  confiscation 
of  property  if  found  guilty.  They  don't  tell  that  he  inhabits  large  and  airy 
rooms,  not  properly  a  part  of  the  'common  jail,' and  holds  levees  and 
prayer-meetings  in  them ;  and  that  he  himself  has  no  more  fear,  even  if  found 
guilty,  of  being  burnt  alive  or  harshly  dealt  with,  than  he  has  of  being 
planted  for  life  astride  the  frozen  summit  of  Mont  Blanc!  His  whole 
argument  about  its  being  the  private  exercise  of  his  religion  looks  very  like 
an  evasion  of  the  real  charge  against  him,  which  is  that  he  contemns  the 
Portuguese  law,  and  tries  to  proselytize  Portuguese  subjects. 

"  My  paper  is  nearly  filled  up,  although  I  have  much  more  to  say.  If  I 
had  had  room  I  should  have  told  you  how,  on  our  arrival,  Senhor  Nuno, 
the  health-officer,  saluted  me  from  afar;  how  the  captain  (who  had  never 
been  at  Madeira  before)  gravely  considted  me  whether  to  bring  the  ship  to 
anchor  or  stand  oft^  and  on  under  easy  sail ;  how  I,  with  equal  gravity, 
advised  him  to  keep  a  clear  conscience  and  let  down  his  anchor;  how  he 
then  begged  I  would  point  out  the  best  anchorage-ground;  how  Senhor 
Nuno  and  I  were  of  one  mind  thereanent,  and  directed  him  to  drop  under 
the  stern  of  a  smart  slave-chaser;  how  I  looked  as  grave  thereupon  as 
if  I  had  been  first  pilot  of  the  port  of  Funchal,  which  has  no  port  at  all, 
which  was  the  reason  of  the  captain  asking  me  where  he  should  anchor 
in  the  bay;  how  the  captain,  commenting  on  my  character  in  my  absence, 
assured  the  rest  of  the  passengers  that  I  was  '  a  very  decent  manf  how  he 
confirmed  this  handsome  testimony  by  a  barrel  of  nice  sea-biscuit  whicli 
he  heard  me  praise  ;  how  I  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  regale  my  friends 
at  no  expense  to  myself;  how,  since  our  arrival,  two  doctors  fell  ill,  and 
how  the  patients,  to  take  the  advantage  of  them,  fell  ill  too;  how  the  Por- 
tuguese lament  that  there  are  so  very  few  invalids  this  season;  how  houses, 
cooks,  and  provisions  are  thus  at  a  discount,  and  civility  much  on  the  in- 
crease; how  we  are  treated  with  profound  respect  by  some  who  thought 
nothing  of  us  before;  how  the  letters  in  the  Scotsman  have  made  the  peo- 
ple wonder  what  I  shall  say  next;  how  we  have  a  real  live  duchess  on 
the  island,  who  is  said  to  be  like  no  duchess  at  all;  how  she  is  lauded  for 
affability,  and  for  calling  on  those  whose  acquaintance  she  is  anxious  to 
make;  how  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  but  have  a  profound  respect  for  her 
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greatness  in  the  distance;  liow  I  do  not  wish  to  inspect  it  more  nearly; 
and  many  other  wonderful  things  for  which  I  have  now  no  room,  and 
must,  therefore,  omit." 

"  P.  S. — You  speak  of  spending  four  hours  one  forenoon  in  the  Vatican. 
I  strongly  recommend  to  you  never  to  take  such  spells  of  galleries  or  sights. 
The  bodily  circulation  stagnates  during  them,  while  the  nervous  system  is 
called  on  for  extra  exertion,  and  is  liable  to  be  over-exhausted  by  the  inte- 
rest which  the  objects  of  art  excite.  Besides,  galleries  and  churches  and 
ruins  are  cool  in  winter,  and  the  absence  of  locomotion  makes  them  doubly 
efficacious  in  checking  free  cutaneous  circulation.  Short  visits  are  all  you 
should  make,  and  only  when  warmly  clothed." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  error  here  commented  on  was 
committed  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
sauntering  in  the  galleries  of  the  Yatican,  absorbed  in  the  pleas- 
ing excitement  called  forth  by  the  works  of  art  there  presented 
to  every  visitor;  and  that  it  was  not  repeated  after  this  admoni- 
tion was  received.  The  advice  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  save  some  other  invalids  from  the  evils  of  a  similar  trans- 
gression. 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  Madeira,  30th  January,  1844, 

addressed  to  Mrs.  H G ,  Dr.  Combe  adverts  to  the  effects 

on  a  patient  of 

SKEPTICISM  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

"  Your  skepticism  on  the  subject  of  medical  science  is  not  new  to  me, 
although  you  never  expressed  it  so  strongly  before.  From  the  time  of  my 
first  real  acquaintance  with  you  (in  1838?),  I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing that  such  was  the  tendency,  if  not  the  settled  state,  of  your  mind.  It 
exhibited  itself  in  many  ways,  and  sometimes  extended  itself  to  disregard 
of  the  physiological  laws,  as  if  you  had  believed  them  to  be  the  mere 
fancies  of  man,  and  not  the  expressions  of  Almighty  wisdom  and  power. 

Our  friend  Mrs. has,  in  like  manner,  had   a   deep-rooted   skepticism, 

ever  since  I  have  known  her,  on  tlie  subject  of  medicine.  You  say  truly 
you  wish  it  were  otherwise;  that  you  dislike  doubt  and  skepticism  on  such 
subjects.  I  heartily  wish  it  were  otherwise  for  your  own  sakes,  because 
you  have  both  suffered  not  a  little  from  your  incredulity.  Powerful  and 
general  as  the  nervous  system  is  in  its  influence  overall  the  other  functions, 
and  over  the  action  of  external  agents,  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  strictest 
limits  of  fact  and  experience  in  saying,  that,  in  many  instances,  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  mind  has  been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  well-devised  treatment,  and  is,  at  all  times,  sufficient  to  diminish  its 

good  results.     That  it  has  been  so  again  and  again  in  Mrs. I  know. 

That  it  has  been  so  in  you,  I  firmly  believe,  although  my  means  of  positive 
knowledge  have  not  been  such  as,  in  your  case,  to  afibrd  me  legal  proof! 
You  may  say  that  medicines  must  be  little  worth,  if  disbelief  in  their  vir- 
lues  can  counteract  them  or  modify  their  effects.  But  should  we  be  war- 
ranted in  inferring  that  opium  is  not  a  narcotic,  because,  in  one  instance,  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Gregory's  took  a  dose,  believing  it  to  be  an  aperient,  and  de- 
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clared  it  had  acted  better  than  any  he  had  ever  taken?  From,  this,  you 
would  argue  uncertainty  and  distrust.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the 
influence  of  mind  and  to  general  experience,  would  argue  that,  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  all  remedies,  even  those  of  a  marked  specific  character,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  mind  along  with  us,  instead  of  disregarding  it,  as 

is  generally  done.     In  the  same  way,  in  prescribing  for  Mrs. ■,  could  I 

rationally  expect  the  same  effects  from  medicines  which  I  knew  to  be 
positively  beneficial  in  other  cases  like  hers,  with  this  difference,  that  while 
she  took  the  medicine  in  a  settled  conviction  of  its  failure^  others  took  it  ivith 
a  hope  of  advantage?  I  say  it  would  have  been  folly  to  do  so;  and  expe- 
rience taught  me  that  such  was  the  influence  of  her  settled  skepticism,  that 
it  was  better  to  refrain  from  medicine  in  her  case  almost  entirely,  and  trust 
to  the  stricter  observance  of  the  physiological  laws  for  improvement.  In 
other  cases  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  I  saw  marked  benefit  from  the  judi- 
cious use  of  remedies.  I  believe  that  you  have  suffered  in  this  very  way, 
and,  in  consequence,  been  even  injured  by  treatment  which,  in  a  different 
state  of  mind,  would  have  done  much  good. 

"  You  may  say — so  much  for  the  esprit  de  corps  even  in  sensible  men, 
among  whom  you  rank  me.  But  it  is  not  altogether  so.  I  am  done  with 
medicine  in  this  world,  and  have  no  interest  in  exalting  or  depressing  it 
further  than  as  an  instrument  of  good  or  evil.  So  far  from  being  blind  to 
its  defects,  or  to  the  errors  of  its  professors,  very  few  men  have  a  more 
perfect  perception  of  both  than  myself  I  lament  them,  and  the  ignorance 
which  engenders  them,  and,  still  more,  their  consequences  in  human  suf- 
fering unprevented,  unrelieved,  or  even  increased.  But  that  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  an  enlightened 
medical  man  can  do  for  rational-minded  sufferers,  and  how  much  more 
medicine  will  be  able  to  do  when  both  jjatients  and  practitioners  shall  have 
acquired  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  their  relative  positions  and  duties. 
In  the  treatment  of  disease,  as  in  the  making  of  a  bargain,  there  are  two 
parties  concerned,  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either  may  cause  a  failure. 
You  say  you  '  are  surprised  at  the  systematic  neglect  of  rational  means 
among  the  doctors,  seeming  to  trust  all  to  drugs  and  medicaments.'  I,  too, 
am  both  surprised  and  mortified  at  this,  and  have  been  since  I  knew  what 
jn-actice  was;   and  I  wrote  my  books  to  help  in  remedying  the  defect. 

"But  I  must  not  write  a  dissertation  instead  of  a  letter;  and  1  end  where 
I  began,  by  saying,  that  while  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  defects  of 
medicine,  and  the  many  errors  committed  in  practice,  I  am  still  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  real  and  substantial  benefits  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  medical  aid,  sense,  and  knowledge,  in  preventing  and  curing 
disease,  and  in  advancing  human  improvement  and  happiness.  I  claim 
no  immunity  from  professional  errors  in  my  own  practice.  I  have  done 
and  recommended  things  which  I  should  not  do  again  in  the  same  circum- 
stances;  but  I  also  believe  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  doing  essential 
good  where  mischief  would  otherwise  have  followed.  I  have  no  blind 
faith  either  in  medicine  or  in  medical  men,  even  the  best  of  them;  but  I 
thank  Heaven  I  am  not  entirely  skeptical  as  to  the  utility  of  either.  In 
my  book  on  Derangement,  published  more  than  thirteen  years  ago,  I  urged 
on  my  readers  to  look  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  abstract  type  of  dis- 
ease lor  their  guidance;  and  every  day  has  added  force  to  my  conviction, 
that  most  of  our  practical  errors  result  from  overlooking  this,  and  prescrib- 
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ing  for  'sciatica'  or  '  rheumatism,'  for  example,  instead  of  for  A.  B.  or  B.  C, 
the  individuals  suffering  from  sciatica,  &c.,  a  course  that  leads  to  the  indis- 
criminate application  of  remedies  which,  excellent  in  some  cases,  are  yet 
injurious  in  others,  and  might  have  been  foreseen  to  be  so. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  Dr.  — , 
of  this  place.  He  had  a  severe  rheumatic  affection,  with  great  pain,  fever, 
nervous  restlessness,  and  an  apparently  full  bounding  pulse.  In  my  younger 
days  I  should  have  bled  him  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  I 
had  some  anxious  doubts  in  refraining.  Certain  circumstances,  not  of  a 
prominent  kind,  led  me,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  excitement  was  much 
more  of  a  nervous  than  inflammatory  character,  and  I  abstained,  but  watch- 
ing him  anxiously  all  the  time,  and  prescribing  only  very  mild  means,  and 
refusing  even  leeches,  which  he  wished  for.  The  event  showed  I  was 
correct;  and,  had  I  bled  him,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  recovery 
would  have  been  greatly  retarded  and  his  stamina  much  impaired,  instead 
of  being,  as  he  now  is,  better  than  for  many  previous  months.  Had  I  pre- 
scribed (as  I  once  should  have  done,  perhaps)  for  the  prominent  disease, 
instead  of  for  the  subject  suffering  it,  I  should  have  bled  and  lowered  him; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  not  been  prescribed  for  at  all,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  would  have  had  more  suffering  and  a  more  tedious  con- 
valescence.    At  least  I  think  so;  although  in  that,  too,  I  may  be  wrong. 

"  You  ask  if  I  read  much  here?    Alas!  no.    I  can  neither  read  nor  tliink 
much.     That  is  the  chief  penalty  one  pays  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  other- 
wise enviable  climate.     No  fancy  could  imagine  finer  weather  than  since 
our  arrival,  but  it  is  eminently  conducive  to  that  dolce  far  nienle  which 
makes  existence  pass  like  a  vv'aking  dream.     This  arises  from  the  quantity 
of  moisture  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  our 
home  atmosphere.     It  is  this  which  produces  the  relaxation  so  generally 
felt  after  a  continued  residence  here,  and  which  also  fits  the  climate  for 
many  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.     We  have   had  none  of  the  frequent 
gales  and  rains  of  last  winter,  but  gentle  breezes  to  fan  the  air.     Ten  days 
ago  we  made  an   excursion  by  water  to  Cape  Giram,  a  xery  remarkable 
promontory  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular,  eight  miles  to  the 
westward.     We  were  six  hours  out,  with  no  inconvenience  except  from 
the  sun,  and  used  our  cloaks  only  as  cushions.     As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  vines,  and  vegetation  generally,  have  a  much 
finer  appearance  than  last  season;  and,  in  sheltered  places,  many  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plane-trees  are  still   green!     The  last  two  days  snow  has 
appeared,  and  the  thermometer  fallen  to  63°  at  2  P.  M.,  and  to  50°  one 
morning  at  7  A.M.;  but  to-day  at  7  it  was  again  61°,  although  very  cloudy. 
We  have  made  the  most  of  the  weather  and  enjoyed  it;  and  I  am  now  as 
well  as  I  was  in  autumn,  and  generally  complimented  on  my  increased 
beauty,  especially  by  those  who  saw  me  soon  after  landing,  when  I  was  a 
good  deal  pulled  down  by  a  cold  caught  in  the  Duncan  Ritchie.     The 
Caledonian  Mercury  and  Evening  Post  have,  it  appears,  been  lately  enter- 
taining their  readers  with  the  interesting  news  of  '  Dr.  Combe,  the  brother 
of  the  eminent   phrenologist,'  contriving  to  live  v'itb  only  one  lung  of  an 
imperfect  kind.     But  here  some  of  the  good  people,  I  am  told,  allow  me 
only  half  a.  lung,  and  others  not  even  so  much,  and  good  natnredly  wonder 
to  see  me  riding  and  walking,  and  exhibiting  most  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
man  fitted  with  a  complete  pair  of  bellows.     So  much  for  the  gossip  of 
Madeira." 
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The  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Madeira  was  spent 
by  Dr.  Combe  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  sea- 
son. His  health,  however,  was  not  so  good,  and  by  Dr.  Kenton's 
advice,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment,  several 
changes  of  residence  were  made  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
stay  in  the  island.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  he  and  his  niece 
again  became  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Dunville  for  ten  days.  Shortly 
afterwards,  she  took  a  large  house  (Palmeira)  with  extensive 
grounds  in  an  elevated  situation  above  Funchal;  and  from  the 
25th  of  that  month  till  they  left  the  island,  they  were  most  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  her :  as  the  situation  was  well  adapted  to 
Dr.  Combe's  habits  and  condition,  he  profited  both  in  health  and 
enjoyment  by  her  kind  attention.  He  had  previously  spent  a 
few  days  at  Santa  Cruz,  a  few  miles  from  Funchal.  On  the  13th 
April,  1844,  change  of  air  still  appearing  advisable,  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  (at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season  than  he  would 
have  thought  proper  if  another  had  been  likely  to  occur  within 
the  next  few  weeks),  and  sailed  by  the  "  Aguia,"  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  for  Lisbon.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  voyage  slow 
but  agreeable.  On  the  27th  April  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  remained  in  Lisbon  till  the  7th  of  May,  when  they  sailed 
for  England  in  the  ^'Lady  Mary  Wood''  steamship.  After  a 
favorable  passage,  they  arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  Kingston-an-Thames.  Here  they  spent 
a  month,  as  the  season  was  still  too  early  to  allow  of  Dr.  Combe's 
return  to  Scotland. 
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CHxVPTER  XXVII. 

DR.    COMBE   PASSES   THE  WINTER    1844-5   IN   EDINBURGH. — SEVERE   ILLNESS    IN 

FEBRUARY  1845. IN    SPRING     GOES     TO     HELENSBURGH. — INTERVIEW  WITH 

THE   REV.    DR.    DAVID    WELSH. LETTER     TO    A    FRIEND    ON   THE   PROFESSION 

OF  A   DIPLOMATIST. — MAKES    AN    EXCURSION    TO    THE     RHINE,    ENCOUNTERS 

BAD  WEATHER,  AND    IS    FORCED   TO    RETURN. REMARKS    ON     "  VESTIGES    OF 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION." — HIS  CONDITION  IN  SEPTEMBER 
1845. — TRAIT   OF    CHARACTER    IN    AN    EVANGELICAL    LADY  IN    RELATION   TO 

THE   THEATRE. DR.    COMBE    PREPARES  AN    "  ADDRESS  "    FOR   THE    OPENING 

OF  DR.  WEIR'S  LECTURES  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  ANDER- 
SON'S  UNIVERSITY,  GLASGOW. LETTER    TO    DR.    FORBES    ON    HOMCEOPATHY. 

ARTICLES  BY  DR.  COMBE  "  ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  STUDY 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE,"  IN  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL 
REVIEW. — REMARK  AS  TO  GIVING  ADVICE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PLAN  OF  A 
WORK. — LETTER     TO     RICHARD     COBDEN,     ESQ.,    M.     P.,     ON     THE    INJURIOUS 

EFFECTS  OF  EXCESSIVE  MENTAL  EXERTION  ON  HEALTH. LETTER   TO  HORACE 

MANN    ON    EDUCATION. LETTER    TO    LORD    DUNFERMLINE     ON     MR.     MANN'S 

REPORT. — DR.  COMBE  GOES  TO  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. — INTERVIEW  WITH 
MR.  COBDEN. — REMARKS  ON  FREE  TRADE  AND  THE    NATURAL  LAWS  OF  MAN. 

RETURNS    TO    EDINBURGH    BY  CORK,  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL,  AND  GLASGOW. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COVE  OF  CORK  AS  A  LOCALITY  FOR  INVALIDS  ;  ON  THE 
PEOPLE ;    AND  ON  THE  FLEET. 

On  the  7tli  of  June,  1844,  they  proceeded  to  Scotland  by  sea, 
and  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Combe 
returned  from  Italy  restored  in  health.  The  two  brothers  and 
their  relatives,  after  an  anxious  period  of  separation,  enjoyed  a 
happy  meeting.  Subsequentl}'  Dr.  Combe  visited  his  friends  in 
Belfast,  and  later  in  the  season  he  hired  the  villa  of  Ilollycot, 
at  Lasswade,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  30th  of  November  remarkably  well,  although, 
from  the  severe  illness  of  several  of  his  former  patients  and 
friends,  he  was  exposed  to  considerable  anxiety  and  labor  in 
giving  advice  by  letters. 

After  his  return  to  Edinburjih  he  tried  exercise  on  horseback, 
which  he  continued  for  some  time ;  but  it  proved  too  fatiguing, 
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and  subsequently  he  drove  out  in  an  open  carriage  for  two  hours 
every  day ;  closing  it,  however,  when  the  weather  was  severely 
cold.  Sir  James  Clark  had  written  to  Dr.  Scott,  recommending 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  house  during  the  winter 
months;  but  as  he  had  gone  out  every  day  he/ore  this  advice 
arrived  without  suffering  from  the  exposure,  he,  with  Dr.  Scott's 
sanction,  continued  his  drives.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
acted  prudently  in  doing  so;  for  a  good  deal  of  severe  weather 
ensued,  he  caught  cold  and  was  greatly  troubled  with  deafness, 
and,  on  examination,  the  obstruction  in  his  left  lung  was  found 
to  be  increased,  although  the  right  was  still  sound. 

During  the  early  part  of  January,  1845,  his  pulse  became  slower 
and  feebler,  and  his  deafness  increased,  accompanied  by  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  head  (the  consequence  of  languid  circulation). 
An  increase  of  nourishing  diet  was  tried,  but  it  did  not  raise  the 
pulse.  On  25th  January,  however,  he  again  rallied,  and  con- 
tinued tolerably  well  for  some  days  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  seized 
with  a  severe  cold,  which,  on  14th  February,  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  weakness  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  dying.  He 
was  supported  for  several  hours  on  the  morning  of  that  day  by 
brandy  and  wine,  freely  administered  by  his  kind  advisers,  Dr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Farquharson.  His  nephew.  Dr.  James  Cox,  also 
bestowed  on  him  the  most  assiduous  and  valuable  attentions.  Ho 
slowly  recovered,  and  when  able  to  write  described  his  condition 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"My  health,  about  which  you  kindly  interest  yourself,  is  wonderfully 
good,  considering  tljat  early  in  the  spring  I  was  kept  alive  for  several 
weeks  only  by  the  very  free  use  of  brandy,  wine,  and  beefsteaks,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day !  Within  twenty-four  hours  at  the  worst  period,!  consumed 
more  wine  and  brandy  than  in  the  five  preceding  years  put  together;  for 
in  general  I  could  bear  neither  without  febrile  excitement  and  cough  ensu- 
ing. On  this  occasion,  it  seemed  only  to  keep  my  heart  going  and  my 
head  from  becoming  confused.  I  had  lost  all  distinct  consciousness  of  my 
bodily  form ;  hearing,  sight,  taste,  and  touch,  and  indeed  all  the  nervous 
functions  were  at  a  low  ebb,  but  not  deranged  in  quality.  For  ten  days  I 
felt  strong  brandy  or  peppermint  exactly  like  tepid  milk  in  my  mouth.  In 
my  usual  state,  its  mere  contact  instantly  excites  cough.  I  heard  and  dis- 
tinguished the  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  two,  and  then  it  became  an  undis- 
tinguishable  sound.  In  like  manner  I  saw  objects  distinctly  for  a  minute 
or  so  on  opening  iny  eyes,  and  then  all  outlines  became  confused,  till  I 
could  distinguish  nothing.  It  was  the  same  with  touch.  The  feeling  of 
sinking  was  at  times  intense,  and  for  some  weeks  always  bad  from  one  to 
three  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  then  stimulus  just  kept  me  up.  The  first  night 
it  attacked  me  in  a  decided  form,  I  took  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  strong 
brandy,  and  a  pint  of  strong  sherry,  in  about  three  hours,  a  quantity  which 
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would  have  killed  me  outright  any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  I 
mention  all  these  details  as  of  physiological  interest  to  you.  I  never  saw 
any  one  in  a  similar  state,  nor  did  my  medical  friends;  and  they  were  at 
first  alarmed  at  the  quantity  of  stiniuhis  required,  and  would  have  shrunk 
from  it,  had  I  not  begun  its  use  from  a  feeling  of  immediate  sinking  before 
they  could  be  sent  for.  Tliey  were  encouraged  only  by  observing  the  good, 
effects  of  what  I  had  previously  taken.  During  this  attack  I  could  not  for 
six  weeks  raise  my  head  from  the  pillow  without  beginning  to  lose  con- 
sciousness." 


As  soon  as  it  was  considered  safe,  he  was  carried  to  Gorgie 
Mill,  where  he  gradually  regained  strength ;  an  effect  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  mere  change  of  locality.  Writing  thence,  on  11th 
April,  to  another  friend,  in  reference  to  this  attack,  he  says : — 

"My  heart  would  be  indeed  of  stone,  were  it  not  moved  when  I  think  of 
the  devoted  kindness  and  affection  showered  on  me  by  all  connected  with 
me  during  my  illness.  My  obligations  to  my  sisters  and  nieces  are  beyond 
expression.  I  have  many  comforts  and  sources  of  happiness,  and  my  eyes 
were  moist  at  times  with  tears  of  gratitude,  never  of  pain." 

To  avoid  the  cold  east  winds  which  prevail  in  Edinburgh  dur- 
ing the  spring,  Dr.  Combe,  in  April,  accompanied  his  brother  and 
his  wife  to  Helensburgh,  in  Dumbartonshire,  where  his  health 
continued  to  improve.  Plere  an  affecting  interview  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Welsh,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  him  and  his  brother.  Dr.  W^elsh  was 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helensburgh,  in  the  last  stage  of 
decline  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Hrving  accidentally  heard  of 
Dr.  Combe's  arrival,  he  solicited  an  inicrview  with  him  and  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  They  met,  and  each  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  Dr.  Welsh  offered  many  apologies 
to  Dr.  Combe  for  having,  in  ignorance  of  his  frail  condition, 
made  such  a  call  upon  him ;  and  the  latter,  forgetting  his  own 
weakness,  only  regretted  that  Dr.  Welsh  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid.     He  died  a  very  few  days  after  their  first  meeting. 

From  Helensburgh  Dr.  Combe  proceeded  two  miles  higher  up 
the  Gare  Loch  to  Row,  where  he  and  his  relatives  remained  for 
several  weeks.  He  drove  out  every  good  dciy  in  an  open  car- 
riage, enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country,  and  perceptibly  acquired  strength.  His  first  mental 
effort  was  to  write  the  following  letter,  dated  ^'Row,  IGth  May, 
1846,"  to  L M ,  Esq. :— 

"Your  father  will  have  told  you  how  very  much  your  affectionate  and 
very  interesting  letter  gratified  me  when  I  received  it  about  six  weeks  ago. 
It  so  happened,  that  as  I  lay  in  bed  on  the  morning  of  its  arrival,  I  was 
employed,  in  my  own  imagination,  in  writing  you  a  long  screed.     From 
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some  cause  or  other,  perhaps  a  hirking  affection  for  you,  you  had  been 
often  in  my  thoughts  during  my  ilhiess,  and  I  could  not  but  rejoice  that  I 
saw  you  fairly  launched  in  an  honorable  and  useful  career,  before  I  was 
myself  removed,  as  at  that  time  I  expected  soon  to  be.  I  always  had  the 
conviction  that  your  powers  and  higher  nature  would  come  out  more  and 
more  in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  that  your  health 
and  happiness  required  a  field  of  useful  exertion  to  be  provided  for  you  as 
a  sine  qua  own.  You  were  never  made  to  be  a  mere  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  or  fruges  consumere  natus  j  but  give  you  a  definite  position  and  an 
honorable  aim,  and  you  will  mount  upwards  higher  and  faster  than  those 
who  know  you  little  could  well  imagine,  I  rejoice  to  learn,  accordingly, 
that  your  health  has  been  good  during  the  winter,  and  that  you  like  your 
employment.  I  rejoice  further  to  learn  from  your  father  that  you  have 
decided  to  sticlc  to  diplomacy,  where  you  have  a  fine  field  before  you  both 
of  usefulness  and  distinction.  The  old  diplomacy  of  intrigue  must  ere  long 
die  a  natural  deatli  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
higher  and  more  permanent  principles  of  action  in  international  intercourse. 
Intelligence,  morality,  and  knowledge  will  consequently  rise  more  and 
more  to  a  premium,  and  even  in  meeting  and  defeating  intrigue,  will  be 
found  of  more  potent  avail  than  inexe  savoir  faire.  Your  mind  is  obviovisly 
open  to  this  altered  and  altering  state  of  things,  and  by  thoroughly  qualify- 
ing yourself,  while  your  more  dreamy  colleagues  are  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
wiping  their  spectacles,  you  may  succeed  in  one  day  making  yourself  a 
very  necessary  man,  and  in  conferring  most  important  benefits  on  your 
country  and  kind.  Do  not  shrink  back,  under  the  notion  that  you  are  no- 
body, and  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  prominent  man.  Qnnlifij  your- 
self] and  no  man  can  tell  when  the  emergency  may  come.  There  is  one 
thing  of  which  you  will  become  more  and  more  convinced  the  longer  you 
live,  namely,  that  in  the  business  of  life  the  occasion  is  often  present  when 
the  man  cannot  be  found.  Your  father  will  bear  me  out  in  this  to  the 
fullest  extent.  How  often  do  we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  a  trustworthy, 
upright  man,  combining  adequate  common  sense,  energy,  tact,  discretion, 
and  even  moderate  knowledge  of  principles  of  action !  Be  assured  that 
the  very  same  want  is  felt  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  that  the  men  in  power, 
when  it  comes  to  the  push,  are  thankful  to  get  a  person  they  can  trust 
without  the  enervating  restraint  of  leading-strings  to  direct  his  every 
movement. 

"My  hope  for  and  confidence  in  you  is  founded  on  my  experience  of  you 
and  of  mankind.  Your  aspirations  are  high,  and  they  ought  to  be  so.  Your 
intellect  is  active,  and  you  like  to  go  to  fixed  principles  rather  than  flounder 
about  on  the  inviting  banks  of  routine.  Your  appreciation  of  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  GuJzot,  Arnold,  and  Thiers,  shows  that  your  mind  is  fitted 
to  embrace  large  and  sound  views  of  public  questions;  and  your  moral 
sense  is  strong  enough  to  give  you  a  deep  interest  in  eternal  justice  as  the 
safest  groundwork  you  can  have.  Believing  all  this,  I  cannot  but  feel  great 
and  earnest  anxiety  that  you  should  go  a  step  farther  in  your  studies,  and 
make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  phrenology,  and  its  relations  to 
everything  in  which  man  is  concerned  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  agent. 
I  do  not  mean  so  much  the  physiological  part  of  phrenology,  although  that 
would  be  very  useful  in  many  ways.  I  ahude  to  phrenology  as  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  to  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature.     To  you,  more  than  to  many  men,  it  M'onld  be  valuable,  by 
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inspiring  legitimate  confidence  and  diminishing  anxiety.  From  experience, 
as  well  as  from  wide  observation,  I  can  speak  strongly  on  this  point.  It 
gives  an  interest,  too,  in  reading  and  in  conversation,  from  affording  cor- 
rect principles,  and,  as  it  were,  a  correct  standard  of  judgment.  With  its 
aid,  such  books  as  Guizot's  become  doubly  vahiable,  and  their  contents 
doubly  applicable,  from  the  increased  facility  of  adapting  them  to  new 
cases.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  in  danger  of  going  beyond  the  point  where 
you  can  follow  me.  I  see  the  data  which  warrant  my  opinion.  To  you 
they  are  still  unknown,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  ask  you 
to  agree  with  me  farther.  I  shall,  therefore,  stop  short  with  my  general 
opinions,  and  only  ask  of  you  to  have  so  far  confidence  in  my  judgment 
and  knowledge  (for  I  know  you  have  in  my  friendship)  as  to  read  atten- 
tively, and  xvilh  a  willing  mind,  1st,  my  brother's  Constitution  of  Man  ;  2d,  his 
Moral  Philosophy  ;  and,  lastly,  his  Notes  on  America.  If  the  applications  of 
the  phrenological  principles  to  human  affairs  in  these  volumes  should  in- 
spire you  with  an  interest  in  the  subject,  you  will  then  be  led  to  read  his 
System  of  your  own  accord.  Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  this  respect, 
you  will  not  regret  having  read  tlie  works  alluded  to,  as  they  contain  many 
thoughts,  and  suggest  many  more,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  useful  to 
you. 

"In  one  sense,  I  am  advising  you  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  by 
taking  the  System  last.  But  to  read  it  with  profit, you  must  feel  a  previous 
interest  in  the  subject;  and  with  a  thinking  man,  that  interest  is  most 
easily  excited  by  perceptions  of  utility.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  all  his 
speculations  I  do  not  concur,  nor  will  you ;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  you  do  not 
go  along  with  many  applications  of  sound  principle  made  by  him  to  the 
most  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  human  attention." 

During  the  month  of  June,  Dr.  Combe  was  so  much  benefited 
by  the  further  change  of  locality  in  visiting  his  friends  near  Bel- 
fast, and  accompanying  Mr.  William  Dunville  and  his  sister  in 
an  excursion  to  the  county  of  Wicklow,  that  he  was  induced  to 
try  a  more  extended  tour  through  Belgium  to  the  Rhine,  with 
several  of  his  relations,  in  July.  But  the  weather,  which  had 
previously  been  fine,  then  became  so  very  unfavorable,  that  after 
remaining  for  a  week  at  Hamburg,  he  and  Miss  Cox  were  forced 
to  leave  the  rest  of  the  party  and  return  home.  He  spent  the 
autumn  in  Edinburgh,  driving  to  the  country  every  day,  and 
enjoying  in  a  quiet  manner  the  society  of  friends,  many  of  whom, 
at  this  season,  were  passing  through  the  city  on  their  way  to  the 
Highlands.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  he  was  always 
desirous  that  strangers  should  see  what  was  most  worthy  of  notice 
in  his  native  city.  When  able  for  conversation,  he  invited  them 
to  share  in  his  drives,  and  took  great  delight  in  pointing  out  to 
them  the  many  beautiful  views  in  the  neighborhood. 

Among  the  traces  of  his  mental  activity  during  this  summer  is 
the  following  short  criticism  of  "Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
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of  Creation/'  contained  in  a  letter  dated  29tli  August,  1845, 
addressed  to  George  Combe  : — 

"  I  have  read  the  critique  on  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation,'  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  think  that  it  demohshes  the  theory  of  transition  dcvelopement, 
which  is  that  of  the  author.  Many  men,  long  before  he  was  born,  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  the  Creator  acting  in  all  his  doings  o?i  general  and 
unvarying  laws,  which  is  quite  a  different  question  from  the  other,  and  one 
on  which  my  mind  has  long  been  made  up  ;  while  the  transition  theory 
seemed  to  me  to  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  successive 
creations  of  new  species  of  animals.  How  creation  was  affected,  or  accord- 
ing to  what  laws,  is  perhaps  a  question  impenetrable  by  a  created  being, 
and  I  feel  but  little  interest  in  discussing  it,  because  it  is  at  present  entirely 
conjectural.  To  speculate  on  what  you  justly  call  a  'profound  mystery,' 
viz.,  'the  beginning  of  all  things,'  is  an  idle  employment  for  beings  who 
have  more  practical  work  placed  before  them  than  they  can  accomplish." 

His  convalescence  was  extremely  slow,  and  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Clark,  asking  advice : — 

"  The  worst  of  my  condition  is  being  unfit  for  anything  sufficient  to  keep 
my  interests  and  feehngs  alive.  If  I  could  even  write,  I  should  be  thank- 
ful. I  wish  much  to  clear  up  the  subject  of  '  Patients  and  Doctors,'  but 
can  do  very  little.  *  *  *  I  cannot  devise  any  occupation  at  once 
sutEcient  to  interest  me,  and  not  too  much.  I  feel,  too,  that  I  am  a  per- 
manent drag  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  other  members  of  my  household 
with  society,  and  isolation  is  not  good  for  them.  In  this  state  of  things, 
although  enjoying  many  mercies,  and  grateful  for  thern-  every  hour,  I  shall 
be  less  reluctant  to  quit  the  field  when  the  call  comes  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case." 

It  was  ultimately  decided  that  he  should  pass  the  winter  in 
Edinburgh.  That  season  proved  uncommonly  mild,  and  he  not 
only  withstood  its  influence,  but  continued  to  gain  strength.  He 
was  able  to  resume  his  correspondence,  and  among  other  proofs 
of  his  renewed  mental  vigor  is  a  touching   letter,  dated    17th 

November,  1845,  addressed  to  Miss  A B ,  on  the  death 

of  a  lady  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  patients  and  friends. 
Only  one  portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  publication ;  and  to  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  trait  of  character  which  it  records  of 
his  lamented  friend,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  she  entertained 
highly  evangelical  religious  02')inions  : — 

"  There  was,"  says  he,  "  a  warmth,  generosity,  and  purity  of  nature  about 
her,  a  rectitude  of  judgment  and  consistency  of  purpose,  which  strongly 
attracted  me,  and  excited  my  admiration.     One  little  trait  which  occurred 

during  her  severe  illness  at ,  when  she  wished  me  not  to  come  to 

visit  her  in  the  evening,  as  she  knew  I  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  lives  in  my  memory  as  freshly  as  if  it  had  occurred  yester- 
day, and  has  ever  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit.     She  disapproved  of  the  theatre,  but  said  that   she  did  not,  on    that 

31 
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account,  wish  to  keep  me  from  going  to  it,  unless  I  also  saw  it  to  be  wrong. 
It  would  do  me  no  good,  she  remarked,  to  prevent  me  from  going,  if  I  saw 
no  harm  in  doing  so ;  and  while  she  would  rejoice  to  see  me  abstain  frotn 
conviction,  she  would  not  allow  me  to  be  kept  away  by  a  mere  accident. 
And  she  carried  her  point  of  setting  me  free  that  evening,  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness  which  I  shall  never  forget." 

In  the  year  1845,  the  managers  of  Anderson's  University  in 
Glasgow  resolved  to  establish  a  lectureship  of  Phrenology  in  that 
Institution,  in  which  "the  relations  of  Phrenology  to  Physiology, 
Medicine,  and  Education,"  should  be  embraced.  The  importance 
of  this  lectureship  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
total  number  of  tickets  issued  by  the  medical  professors  attached 
to  it,  in  the  session  1844-5,  was  606,  and  the  number  of  the 
students  of  anatomy  was  124.  In  consequence  of  a  memorial 
from  the  Glasgow  Phrenological  Society,  the  trustees  of  the  late 
W.  R.  Henderson,  Esq.,  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  to  pay  the 
sum  of  £50  annually  to  the  lecturer;  allowing  him  besides  to 
draw  moderate  fees.  Dr.  William  Weir,  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  iloyal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  a  man  of  talent,  and  an  able 
phrenologist,  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Combe  wrote  an 
"Address"  to  the  students,  which,  as  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health  prevented  him  from  attending,  was  read  by  George  Combe 
to  a  large  audience  on  the  opening  of  the  class.  It  was  subse- 
quently published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  97, 
and  also  as  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Plirenology — zVs 
Nature  and  Uses:  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  Anderson's 
University,  at  the  ojjening  of  Dr.  Weir's  first  course  of  Lectures 
on  Phrenology  in  that  Institution,  January  7,  1846.  By  An- 
drew Combe,  M.  D.""^  The  thinking  and  style  of  this  address 
(an  extract  from  which  has  been  given  on  page  103)  indicate  a 
great  revival  of  Dr.  Combe's  mental  energies. 

On  the  4th  January,  1846,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Forbes  as  follows : — 

"I  have  just  finished  a  rather  hasty  perusal  of  your  article  on  Homoeo- 
pathy in  the  recent  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,j- 
and  rejoice  that  you  have  spoken  out  openly  and  honestly  what  you  believe 
to  be  truth  regarding  both  homoeopathy  and  'allopathy.'  In  almost  all 
your  opinions  I  heartily  concur ;  and  I  consider  a  full  confession  of  all 
our  faults  the  first  step  to  future  improvement.  In  all  probability  you  will 
be  attacked  for  having  exaggerated  the  defects  of  allopathy,  and  admitted 

*  These  lectures  were  delivered  during  two  seasons,  but  were  so  little 
appreciated,  that  a  sufRcient  number  of  students  did  not  attend  to  render  it 
expedient  to  continue  them.  In  consequence,  the  grant  of  £50  a-year  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Henderson's  trustees,  Dr.  Weir  resigned,  and  the  lecture- 
ship was  suppressed. 

t  Vol.  xxi.,  p.  225. 
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too  much  in  favor  of  homceopathy ;  but  the  result  of  discussion  will  be  to 
extend  the  consciousness  of  the  said  defects,  and  to  prompt  to  their  removal. 
I  think  that  in  your  estimate  of  homceopathy  you  have  stopped  short  one 
step  too  soon.  When  you  were  inclined  some  years  ago  to  condemn  mes- 
merism on  general  reasoning,  I  urged,  that  as  you  considered  it  worthy  of 
serious  notice  at  all,  you  ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  test  the  facts  ;  that 
if  you  did  so  and  found  them  true,  you  would  thereby  advance  science  and 
save  your  own  reputation;  if  false,  you  would  meet  mesmerists  on  their 
own  battle-field,  and  knock  them  down  with  their  own  weapons,  and  with 
an  authority  which  would  carry  weight — whereas,  if  you  used  only  general 
reasoning  or  ridicule,  you  would  leave  them  in  possession  of  their  strong- 
hold, and  merely  oppose  opinion  to  alleged  stubborn  fact.  You  followed 
this  course  with  clairvoyance,  and  there  stand  on  sure  ground.  With 
homceopathy,  however,  you  have  acted  differently.  You  admit  too  much 
for  it  to  warrant  you  reposing  on  your  mere  opinion  against  it.  You  are 
bound  in  reason  and  in  logic  to  make  a  trial  for  yourself,  and  draw  such 
conclusions  as  your  experience  shall  warrant.  The  test  you  propose  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  not  in  your  power.  The  one  I  propose  is  not  so  con- 
clusive, but  it  is  the  best  you  can  use,  and  valeat  quantum.  Had  you  shown 
that  the  general  results  of  homoeopathic  practice  were  less  favorable,  you 
might  have  legitimately  held  them  to  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  not 
testing  it;  but  that  will  not  avail  you  as  things  stand.  You  have  placed 
yourself  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  by  both  parties,  and  fenced  yourself  only 
on  one  side.  I  cannot  get  over  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  visionary 
doses  having  palpable  effects:  but  then  we  are  too  ignorant  to  decide  what 
7nay  or  may  not  be  in  nature ;  and  you  admit  that  you  have  men  of  great 
talent,  skill,  learning,  experience,  and  honesty,  affirming  their  actual  experi- 
ence of  active  results,  and  can  oppose  nothing  to  that  affirmation  except 
your  opinion.  I  have  often  said  that  if  I  were  in  practice,  I  should  hold 
myself  hound  to  test  homoeopathic  practice.  It  has  established  its  claim  to 
a  fair  hearing,  and  only  useful  knowledge  can  come  out  of  an  impartial 
and  adequate  trial  of  its  powers. 

"  I  have  for  years  been  deeply  impressed  with  all  you  say  regarding 
ordinary  medical  practice  and  science,  and  have  earnestly  wished  to  be 
al:)le  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  before  being  gathered  to  my  fathers 
My  letter  to  our  friend  Clark  on  Medical  Education,  in  1S38,  notices  some 
of  the  defects  and  their  causes;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1842,  after  this 
last  attack  seemed  to  indicate  the  near  approach  of  my  exit,  I  felt  doubly 
anxious  to  express  my  views,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  brother  on  the 
subject,  to  be  made  use  of  if  I  did  not  survive  to  bring  them  out  in  a  more 
satisfactory  form.  Three  months  ago,  also,  feeling  my  mental  condition 
somewhat  improved,  the  desire  to  discuss  the  subject  returned  strongly 
upon  me,  and  I  wrote  down  whatever  occurred  to  me  in  a  note-book  to 
serve  as  material,  and  asked  Sir  James  to  point  out,  and  request  you  to  point 
out,  anything  that  you  or  he  considered  deserving  of  notice  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  He  never  found  leisure  to  answer  my  letter,  and  I  went 
on  without  such  aid,  and  have  now  filled  some  80  pages  12mo,  to  be  put 
together  and  published  when  Providence  shall  give  me  working  power 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  these  notes,  and  in  my  letter  of  1842,  the 
leading  principle  is,  that  medicine,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
fallacy,  and  often  a  hurtful  fallacy,  because  not  in  the  least  based  on  the 
order  or  laws  of  nature,  and  constantly  interfering  with  rather  than  aiding 
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them.  I  insist  on  the  prime  necessity  of  first  studying  the  natural  history 
of  diseases,  and,  having  done  so,  endeavoring  to  follow  up  the  indications 
of  Nature  by  placing  every  function  under  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  its  action,  and  to  remove  any  obstructions  in  her  way,  but  never  to 
attempt  to  supersede  her  efforts,  or  substitute  another  method  of  cure  for 
hers.  As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  my 
crude  notes  exactly  as  they  stand.     (Here  extracts  are  given.) 

"  Having  thus  scribbled  off  reflections  raised  by  your  article,  with  the 
same  freedom  as  you  have  used  in  the  article  itself,  and  for  which,  by  the 
way,  I  give  you  high  credit,  I  remain,''  &c. 

This  letter  led  to  the  publication,  by  Dr.  Combe,  of  a  paper 
"On  the  Observation  of  Nature  in  the  Study  and  Treatment  of 
Disease/'  in  No.  xlii.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Revieio.^ 
It  includes  the  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  in  1842;  and  the 
following  brief  extract  from  the  article  exhibits  the  leading  views 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  enforce : — 

"  The  one  great  principle,  then,  to  which  a  comprehensive  review  of 
homoeopathy,  '  allopathy,'  hydropathy,  and  all  other  systems  of  medicine, 
seems  irresistibly  to  lead,  is,  that  in  all  cases  and  on  all  occasions.  Nature  is 
truly  the  agent  in  the  cure  of  disease :  and  that,  as  she  acts  in  accordance  with 
fixed  and  invariable  laivs,  the  aim  of  the  physician  ought  always  to  be  to  facili- 
tate her  efforts,  by  acting  in  har^nony  ivilh,  and  not  in  opposition  to,  those  laws. 
Disease,  as  already  remarked,  is  a  mode  of  action  of  a  living  organism,  and 
not  an  entity  apart  from  it.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  experience 
shows  that  when  we  favor  the  return  to  a  normal  action  by  simply  natural 
means,  recovery  will  ensue  in  most  cases  without  the  use  of  drugs  at  all. 
So  far  from  being  always  necessary  to  a  cure,  drugs  are  required  only 
where  the  power  of  Nature  to  resume  her  normal  action  proves  inadequate 
or  is  impeded  by  a  removable  obstruction.  Even  then  it  is  still  Nature 
acting  in  accordance  with  her  own  laws  that  brings  about  the  cure.  She 
may  be  aided,  but  she  aught  never  to  be  thwarted;  and  medicine  will  advance 
towards  the  certainty  of  other  sciences  only  in  proportion  as  we  become 
saturated  with  this  guiding  principle." 

His  views  were  controverted  in  an  able  manner,  but  under  some 
misapprehension,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  of  Bristol,  in  No.  xliv.,f 
to  whom  he  replied  in  Nos.  xlv.  and  xlvi. ; J  and  a  rejoinder  by 
Dr.  S.  appeared  in  No.  xlvi.§ 

These  contributions  by  Dr.  Combe  to  the  Review  were  highly 
appreciated  by  its  editor^  and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the 

*  Vol.  xxi.,  p.  505;  April,  1846. 

t  Vol.  xxii.,  p.  557 ;  October,  1846. 

t  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  257  and  592;  January  and  April,  1847. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  596.  A  pamphlet  was  subsequently  published  at  Bristol,  in  1847, 
under  the  title  of  "^  Few  Remarks  on  the  Expectant  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
by  AKESTHZj"  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  controversy:  a 
brief  and  rather  hostile  criticism  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  British  andForei^ii 
Medico-Chirurgical  Eevieiv,  No,  i.  January,  1848,  p.  257, 
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soundness;  depth;  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  writer's  under- 
standing. 

Greorge  Combe  having  been  consulted  by  a  friend  on  the  plan 
of  a  work  which  he  intended  to  write,  applied  to  Dr.  Combe  for 
his  opinion,  and  received  in  answer  the  following  characteristic 
note,  dated  27th  January,  1846 : — 

"When  Bonaparte  was  expounding  with  great  energy  to  General  Des- 
solles  the  plan  of  operations  he  wished  Moreau  to  adopt  in  crossing  the 
Rhine,  Dessolles  told  him  that  his  plan  was  ten  times  better  than  Moreau's, 
but  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  Moreau's  genius,  and  therefore  he  would  do 
wisely  to  let  Moreau  follow  his  own,  as  he  would  effect  the  end  better  by 
means  of  it  than  by  trying  one  uncongenial  to  his  own  understanding. 

The  criticism  was  approved  of,  and  I  feel  its   applicability  to  's 

plan.  He  will  execute  his  own  better  than  yours  or  mine,  even  if  ours 
be  better  in  the  abstract ;  and  therefore  I  say,  '  laissez  le  faire,'  although  my 
views  differ  from  his." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eichard  Cobden, 
M.  P.,  the  following  observations  on  the  injurious  influence  of 
excessive  mental  exertion  on  health : — 

"  Mt  deak  Sin — My  brother  has  shown  me  your  letter  of  the  7th,  and 
although  personally  unknown  to  you,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  improvement  of  your  health,  and  still  more  at  the 
determination  you  have  formed  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
means  which  may  be  requisite  for  its  entire  restoration.  To  all  classes  in 
this  country,  your  life  and  health  are  of  much  importance;  for,  morally 
and  rationally,  you  exercise  an  influence  over  your  fellow-men,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  no  one  can  supply,  and  which,  if  you  be  spared, 
will  do  more  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  social  feeling,  and  just  and  rational 
views  of  the  real  interests  of  men  and  nations,  than  could  be  effected  by 
any  existing  '  party,'  however  liberal,  in  a  generation.  Believing  this,  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  permanent 
restoration  of  that  health  and  energy  of  mind  and  body  on  which  so  much 
of  the  future  must  depend.  Convinced  as  I  am  not  only  by  your  own 
narrative,  but  by  the  utter  physical  impossibility  of  any  corporeal  system 
going  through  the  years  of  unremitting  and  anxious  toil  which  you  have 
done,  without  being  severely  shaken,  and  even  endangered  by  it,  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  charge  you  to  adhere  unalterably  to  your  resolution,  to  take 
a  long  period  of  repose  amidst  new  objects  and  scenes,  and  in  winter  to 
resort  to  a  milder  climate.  The  present  sacrifice,  great  as  it  must  be  to 
yourself  and  to  the  public,  will  count  as  nothing  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing comes,  and  you  find  years  of  active  usefulness  repay  the  months  spent 
in  laying  that  foundation  lor  the  future,  without  which  your  superstructure 
will  rest  as  upon  the  treacherous  sand  which  yields  at  the  very  moment  it 
seems  most  firm.  When  you  were  still  engaged  in  active  and  exciting 
exertion,  with  new  claims  arising  around  you  at  every  instant,  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  j)reach  moderation  and  care.  Feeling,  as  you  did, 
strength  for  the  work,  you  could  not  see  that  it  was  the  nearly-exhausted 
strength  of  an  over- stimulated  nervous  system.  But  the  interval  of  illness 
and  repose  has  fortunately  allowed  the  excitement  so  far  to  subside  as  to 
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give  you  a  more  accurate  view  of  your  real  condition ;  and  if  it  shall  lead 
you  to  act  wisely  in  time,  and  with  that  foresight  and  decision  which  your 
character  indicates,  I  for  one  shall  rejoice  that  '  you  have  been  afflicted !' 
I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  alarm  you,  and  no  reason.  I  believe  it  is  yet 
time  to  be  prudent  and  reap  the  permanent  reward ;  but  the  course  fol- 
lowed should  be  clear,  unhesitating,  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable 
Nature  to  repair  thoroughly  the  ravages  already  made. 

"  I  am  not  aware  who  your  medical  adviser  is ;  but  from  what  you  say 
of  his  hints,  I  am  thankful  you  are  in  the  hands  of  one  who  apparently 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  is  not  disposed  to  trifle  when  he  sees  an 
enemy  advancing  against  his  friend. 

"  I  have  observed  so  much  of  the  evil  from  which  I  should  like  to  see 
you  saved,  that  I  am  perhaps  unconsciously  going  a  step  too  far  in  writing 
to  you  thus  freely.  But  you  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me.  My  brother  himself 
suffered  severely  from  long-continued  over-exertion  in  an  excellent  cause, 
and  remained  blind  to  his  danger  till  the  excitement  subsided,  although  it 
was  often  placed  strongly  before  him  for  years.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  collapse  came  in  time  to  save  him;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  he  made  up  his  lost  stamina.  Another  example  was  that  of  Mr. 
Whiteside,  the  Irish  barrister,  who  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  in  de- 
fence of  O'Connell.  Unremitting  overexertion  had  almost  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  his  labors  during  the  trial  were  followed  by  greatly 
impaired  energies.  The  excitement  and  eclat,  and  the  increase  of  business, 
kept  him  up  for  a  time,  and  blinded  him  to  his  real  condition.  Chance 
threw  him  in  my  way  the  autumn  before  last,  when  he  came  to  Scotland 
to  relax.  I  urged  him  then  most  earnestly  to  throw  business  to  the  dogs, 
and  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate,  far  from  courts  and  excite- 
ment. He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice.  In  vain  I  urged,  that 
ambition  could  be  gratified  only  by  continuing  to  live.  He  would  try,  he 
said,  and  cut  and  run,  if  he  felt  it  necessary.  He  returned  to  his  business, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  after  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  in  March  last 
year,  inflammation  in  a  small  part  of  one  lung  was  developed,  and,  from 
his  deficient  stan)ina,  became  nearly  fatal.  I  saw  him  in  the  beginning  of 
June  in  Dublin,  a  confirmed  invalid,  but  thought  it  still  possible  for  him  to 
escape,  if  he  would  be  submissive  to  advice,  I  joined  my  entreaties  and 
expostulations  as  a  friend  to  those  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  and  induced  him 
to  go  to  the  continent.  In  London,  he  saw  Sir  James  Clark,  who  backed 
us  stoutly,  and  told  him  that  he  must  Mdnter  in  Italy,  and  not  show  face  in 
England  for  a  year,  if  he  wished  for  either  life  or  promotion.  He  reluct- 
antly consented,  and  notwithstanding  sundry  imprudences  arising  from  a 
mercurial  temperament,  he  wrote  lately  from  Naples  that  he  was  in  more 
vigorous  health  than  for  many  years  past.* 

*  Mr.  Whiteside  passed  a  secoyid  winter  in  Rome,  by  which  his  health  was 
completely  restored ;  and  while  this  work  is  in  the  press,  he  has  given  a 
public  proof  of  the  unimpaired  energv  of  his  mental  powers  in  a  very  able 
publication,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Past  and  the  Present :  an  Address  de- 
livered at  a  Meeting  of  the  Working  Classes'  Association,  Belfast,  on  October 
22,  1849."  In  it  he  pays  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir:  "Reviewing  and  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  we  have  one  important  class  of  laborers  in  the  field  of  humanity  to  no- 
lice  and  to  bless — the  sanitary  reformers — and,  foremost  among  them,  must 
ever  be  named,  with  grateful  respect,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.     Like 
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"  Another  painful  and  instructive  example  was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hope,  of  London,  a  fellow-student  of  mine.  Ambitious  of  being  the  first  in 
his  profession,  he  terribly  overtaxed  an  'iron  constitution,'  on  which  he 
relied  for  his  defence  against  Nature.  When  urged  to  desist  and  go  abroad 
for  a  year,  he  replied,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  forfeit  all  for  which  he  had 
labored,  but  that  he  would  spare  himself  as  much  as  he  could.  In  another 
year  he  was  in  his  grave,  at  the  age  of  forty ;  thus  cutting  off,  perhaps, 
thirty  years  of  fame  and  usefulness,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
within  his  easy  reach.  By  acting  differently  I  have  reached  my  forty-ninth 
year,  although  condemned  as  consumptive  in  1820,  and  ever  since  an 
invalid.  I  have  not  done  much,  certainly,  but  have  done  something  in  a 
small  way,  which  I  felt  to  be  worth  living  for.  It  is  only  the  other  day,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  I  was  expressing  my  thankfulness  to  have  been  spared 
another  year  from  last  March,  when  I  seemed  to  be  near  my  end  ;  and  the 
occasion  was  the  reading  the  concluding  night's  debate,  and  your  admirably- 
toned  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  On  looking  forward  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
discussion  and  vote  upon  generations  yet  unborn,  I  felt  that  now,  come  my 
day  of  departure  when  it  might,  I  could  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  a 
gigantic  step  had  been  made  in  the  progress  of  human  happiness  and 
improvement,  and  that  I  owed  you  and  those  engaged  with  you  in  the  great 
struggle  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  In  the  immediate  money  results  of  the 
measure  many  are  doomed,  I  believe,  to  disappointment,  while  compara- 
tively few  foresee  the  most  valuable  of  its  probable  consequences.  To 
guide  and  assist  in  working  out  these,  by  promoting  other  measures  of  a 
kindred  nature,  your  presence  and  exertions  will  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance ;  and  it  is  to  preserve  you  for  a  long  future  that  I  venture  to  urge  so 
strongly  that  timely  prudence  which  seems  in  your  case  to  be  so  much 
required.  Your  own  mind  will  draw  the  necessary  conclusions  from  the 
examples  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  need  not  inflict  any  disquisition  upon 
you  regarding  them.  I  have  already  sufficiently  trespassed  upon  your  time, 
and  shall  leave  my  brother  to  add  any  hints  from  his  own  experience 
which  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful." 

On  the  oOth  April,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  Mr.  Horace  Manrij 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  his  Ninth  Report,  printed  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  State.  As  it  contains  observations  on  education  of  general 
and  permanent  interest,  it  is  here  presented  to  the  reader : — 

"  My  dear  Sir — I  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
expressive  of  the  great  gratification  I  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of 
your  Ninth  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  arrived  here  a  few  days 
ago  along  with  your  note  to  my  brother  of  13th  February,  and  in  his  absence 

some  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have  referred  to,  he  was  of  weak  constitution, 
yet  he  preserved  his  life  long-  enough  to  teach  mankind  how  to  prolong  theirs. 
Gifted  with  a  high  order  of  intellect,  a  higher  moral  nature,  a  rare  judgment, 
and  a  generous  spirit  of  philanthropy,  his  thoughts,  his  writings,  and  his  ac- 
tions, were  all  directed  to  make  his  fellow-creatures  wiser,  healthier,  happier 
than  he  found  them.  His  style  of  composition  was  lucid  and  persuasive,  the 
matter  abundant,  the  subject  all-important — the  physiology  of  life." 
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I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  it.  I  finished  it  yesterday,  and  at  every 
successive  page  I  felt  my  admiration  of  it  increase.  If  you  had  lived  only 
to  write  that  Report,  you  would  have  been  by  it  alone  recognized  as  a 
benefactor  to  your  race.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  day,  or  to  convey  and  diffuse  widely 
a  true  sense  of  the  nature  and  value  of  a  sound  education.  Your  exposition 
of  the  errors  and  omissions  in  the  moral  training  of  our  schools,  and  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  thence  resulting  to  the  character  of  the  future  men 
and  women  who  are  to  rule  over  us,  and  constitute  our  general  and  domestic 
society,  is  most  graphic  and  convincing.  It  addresses  itself  at  once  to 
intellect  and  to  feeling,  because  it  is  a  transcript  of  existing  and  influential 
realities,  and  is  conveyed  with  a  moral  earnestness  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resist. 

"  You  are  right  in  saying  at  the  end  that  such  an  exposition  is  new. 
Many  thinking  men  have  touched  upon  similar  topics,  but  without  either 
grouping  them  or  following  them  out  systematically  to  their  results.  You 
have  been  placed  in  almost  the  only  position  for  accomplishing  the  work. 
The  schoolmaster  is  usually  too  much  occupied  with  the  direct  calls  upon 
his  attention  to  admit  of  his  stopping  to  analyze  and  reflect  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principles  by  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena 
which  distinguish  character  are  produced  or  modified  even  by  his  own 
acts.  The  mere  philosophical  visitor,  on  the  other  hand,  although  so  fami« 
liar  with  principle  as  to  be  able  to  predicate  what  results  are  likely  to  ensue 
from  certain  school-practices,  has  yet  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  observing 
realities,  to  feel  sure  that  the  anticipated  results  actually  follow.  You  com- 
bine the  advantages  possessed  by  both.  You  are  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  with  their  mode  of  action  and  proper  fields  of 
exercise.*  On  entering  a  school  you  come  furnished  with  the  means  of 
accurate  observation,  increased  by  those  of  extended  comparison  with  other 
schools;  and,  like  the  calm  onlooker  at  a  perilous  game,  you  are  able  thus 
to  detect  a  deal  more  of  the  play,  and  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
chances  than  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  it.  Every  word  you 
utter  thus  bears  the  stamp  of  a  truthful  reality,  and  tells  upon  the  intelligent 
mind  with  a  directness  and  force  which  only  the  densest  prejudices  can 
resist. 

"Your  solemn  warning  to  your  countrymen,  that  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  education  given  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  now  at  school,  is  so  impressively  eloquent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  clearly  argued  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  like 
the  good  seed,  and  will  do  its  own  work  where  there  is  even  a  vestige  of 
soil  among  the  stony  places.  It  will  sink  deeply  into  the  true  and  earnest 
minds;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  will  sow  abundantly  in  a  soil  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  seed.  The  lesson  is  greatly  needed  by  the  teachers 
and  public  of  this  and  all  other  countries,  as  well  as  your  own ;  for,  as  yet, 
education  has  been  more  an  intention  than  a  reality.  A  few  intellectual 
faculties  have  been  cultivated,  and  our  moral  nature  left  to  be  choked  by 
the  rank-growing  weeds  of  the  propensities.  Phrenology  has  done  much, 
and  will  yet  do  much  more,  to  expose  this  grievous  error  and  its  source, 

*  Air.  Mann  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Phrenology  and  its  applications ; 
and  its  nifluence  in  supplying  him  with  guiding  principles  is  conspicuous  in 
every  work  that  proceeds  from  his  pen.— G.  C. 
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and  your  Report  will  be  a  most  valuable  aid  in  its  correction.  Many  of 
your  remarks  come  home  to  me  with  peculiar  force,  as  echoes  of  deep 
convictions  which  have  often  haunted  my  mind  without  ever  finding  ade- 
quate expression,  but  the  fainter  images  of  which  appear  in  my  '  Physiology 
applied  to  Education.'  At  this  very  time,  and  for  months  past,  I  have  been 
devoting  all  my  spare  energies,  which,  unfortunately,  are  very  small,  to  an 
attempt  to  do  for  medicine  what  you  are  doing  so  efficiently  for  education — 
to  direct  men's  minds  to  the  realities  of  God's  laws  instead  of  to  mere  fan- 
cies of  their  own.  I  seek  to  elevate  the  character  and  increase  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  by  elevating  its  aims  and  improving  its  practice,  just  as 
you  are  doing  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  education,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  general,  social,  and  political ;  and  I  en\y  the  power  of 
those  who,  like  you,  are  able  to  contribute  so  energetically  to  its  develop- 
ment. You  are  laboring  in  a  cause  which  will  insure  for  you  the  gratitude 
of  generations  yet  unborn  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  all  you  have  done  and  are  doing.  May  you  long  be  preserved 
in  health  and  activity  to  fulfil  your  mission  and  benefit  your  race !" 

At  a  subsequent  date  (27tli  August),  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  Lord 
Dunfermline,  in  relation  to  this  Keport,  as  follows : — 

"  My  LoiiD — I  read  your  warm  approval  of  JNIr.  Mann's  Report  with  great 
pleasure,  and  feel  much  obliged  by  your  remarks.  My  brother  means  to 
recommend  Mr.  Mann  to  send  over  a  good  many  copies,  and  if  this  cannot 
bo  done,  we  think  it  ought  to  be  reprinted.*  At  present  it  would  not  sell; 
but  when  the  question  of  National  Education  comes  before  the  public,  it 
might  find  a  ready  welcome,  and  prove  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  those 
engaged  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Mann's  position  was  eminently  favorable." 
[Here  Dr.  Combe  introduces  some  remarks  on  the  Report  similar  to  those 
contained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mann;  after  which  he  proceeds:]  "In  this 
respect  he  somewhat  resembles  Mr.  Cobden.  He  is  equally  at  home  with 
the  facts  and  the  principles;  and  being  as  thoroughly  sincere  and  in  earnest, 
he  requires  only  a  fair  hearing  to  make  a  deep  and  general  impression;  and 
I  hope  that  the  approaching  discussions  will  call  attention  to  his  Report. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Cobden's  labors  in  educating  the  middle 
classes  in  the  principles  of  free  trade  affords  great  encouragement  for  the 
future  in  attempting  educational  improvement. 

"It  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the  expression  of  your  lordship's 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  secular  education  is  decidedly  advancing,  and 
that  something  will  be  done  commensurate  with  its  importance ;  and  I 
most  heartily  agree  with  you  in  looking  to  it  as  the  best  security  for  the 
property,  social  order,  and  happiness  of  the  country.  Even  Dr.  Candlish 
now  professes  his  willingness  to  receive  secular  education  from  the  Govern- 
ment without  stigmatizing  it  as  'godless' and  'profane!'  In  so  far  he  is 
at  one  with  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Milner;  and  the  fact  indicates  a  considerable 
change  in  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  public.     If  the  Government 

*  Dr.  Hodgson  republished  "Report  of  an  Educational  Tour  in  Germany, 
&c.  By  Horace  Mann;"  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  1846.  A 
notice  of  Mr.  Maan's  personal  history  is  given  in  the  Phrenological  Journalj 
vol,  xix.,  p.  348. 
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made  the  clear  distinction  that  their  scheme  of  education  is  intended  to  fit 
man  for  his  position  and  duties  in  this  world  only,  and  that  they  left  it  en- 
tirely to  every  man's  church  to  prepare  him  for  the  next,  it  might  calm  the 
fears  of  many.  Still,  however,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  the  love  of  power 
would  play  their  part,  although,  probably,  with  less  success.  But  I  must 
not  encroach  too  far  on  your  lordship's  patience  with  my  comments." 

On  the  20tli  May  he  went  to  Kingston-on-Thames^  and  re- 
mained with  Dr.  Abram  Cox  till  the  middle  of  July.  He  was 
remarkably  fortunate  and  happy  during  this  visit.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  he  had  regained  so  much  strength  that  he  was  able 
to  drive  out  every  day,  go  to  town,  see  his  friends,  and  occupy 
himself  in  several  useful  employments.  He  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated 
20th  June,  he  writes : — 

"I  was  gready  pleased  with  Mr.  Cobden.  I  know  not  when  I  have 
spent  three  hours  more  happily  than  in  an  excursion  with  him  to  Hampton 
Court  Garden,  and  sauntering  there  with  him,  talking  without  reserve  on 
every  topic  that  occurred.  It  was  pleasing,  too,  to  see  the  respect  with 
which  various  parties  recognized  him,  saluted  him.  He  came  three  houra 
more  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  James  Clark  was  with  us,  and  much  in- 
teresting talk  followed.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  directly,  how  far  the 
late  movement  in  favor  of  free  trade  was  founded  on  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  the  dictates  of  the  natural  laws  of  man,  and  how  far  on  mere 
empirical  sense;  but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  public 
promoters  of  the  agitation  were  acting  merely  on  the  dictates  of  good  sense, 
general  information,  and  acute  intellect,  sharpened  by  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  belief  that  good  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  would 
ensue.  But  I  think  that  few  of  them  had  a  clear  perception  that  they  were 
advocating  the  scheme  devised  by  Providence,  supported  by  its  power,  and 
sanctioned  by  its  wisdom.  They,  consequently,  were  more  apt  to  seize 
quickly  all  statements  of  fact  and  principle  which  told  in  their  favor  than 
to  consider  any  that  might  militate  against  them;  and  thus,  if  tested  by  a 
call  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  some  new  but  less  popular  public 
measure,  to  which  their  present  doctrines  were  equally  applicable,  many 
who  are  now  eloquent  in  denouncing  illiberality  in  all  its  shapes  might,  I 
fear,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  supposed  interest,  go  astray. 
Still,  an  important  step  in  public  education  has  been  made  by  the  corn  law 
discussions  of  fact  and  principle,  and  the  people  are,  for  the  moment,  in 
possession  of  views  which  v/ould  carry  them  much  farther,  if  their  moral 
and  intellectual  training  could  be  continued  under  favorable  circumstances. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  '  The  Constitution  of  Man''  has  done  something  to  pre- 
pare the  manufacturing  mind,  in  particular,  for  the  recent  discussions,  and 
has  indirectly  helped  many  to  a  clearer  loerception  of  truths  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  have  discovered  by  their  own  common  sense.  But 
I  believe  the  number  of  those  who  consciously  found  on  the  natural  laws 
is  small.  Every  truth  brought  out  by  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  looks  so 
plain  and  sensible,  that  many  minds  take  it  up  and  adhere  to  it,  without 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  its  solid  foundation  afforded  by  its  harmony  with 
a  general  principle.     But,  then,  let  higher  minds  point  out  that  harmony. 
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and  drive  ft  into  them  by  'a  damnable  iteration'  (without  which  no  impres- 
sion can  be  made),  and  they  will  be  ready  to  open  their  eyes  and  follow 
with  alacrity." 

Dr.  Combe  visited  the  royal  family  at  Buckingham  Palace 
with  Sir  James  Clark,  who,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  availed 
himself  of  his  suggestions,  founded  on  his  physiological  and  phre- 
nological knowledge,  regarding  the  physical  and  moral  education 
of  the  royal  children. 

From  London,  Dr.  Combe  and  Miss  Cox  went  by  sea  to  Cork, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Grlasgow,  for  the  sake  of  the  voyages. 
"Writing  to  George  Combe  from  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  July,  he 
says : — 

"The  people  of  Cork  seemed  to  me  the  most  heterogeneous  race  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  like  no  other  people,  and  one  is  not  like  another.  They 
are  not  susceptible  of  classification.  There  was,  however,  much  less  beg- 
ging, and  drunkenness,  and  rags  than  I  expected,  and  no  pertinacity  what- 
ever in  obtruding  offers  of  service,  of  cars,  or  of  anything  else  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  natural  civility.  We  steamed  down  to  Cove  and  back 
again  on  Monday,  ■20th,  to  see  its  beauties  and  advantages  as  an  invalid 
resort,  and  also  to  get  a  view  of  the  experimental  squadron.  The  country 
and  houses  offer  many  indications  of  a  rainy  climate.  The  vegetation  was 
as  green  and  humid  as  in  May,  and  the  outside  walls  are  generally  slated 
down  to  the  ground  on  the  exposed  sides  of  the  houses.  The  number  of 
handsome  villas  along  the  shores  is  very  large  ;  but  there  is  obviously  no- 
thing in  the  situation  to  make  it  worth  an  invalid's  while  to  give  up  home 
for  its  benefits,  but  very  much  the  contrary. 

"The  fleet  of  eight  large  men  of  war  and  nine  war-steamers  was  a 
noble  sight.  Why  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  but  these  majestic  masses  of  human 
construction,  floating  as  if  in  all  the  calm  consciousness  of  enormous  power, 
have  always  had  a  deep  interest  for  me.  But  the  same  is  the  case  with 
even  the  elegant  little  cutter,  skimming  like  a  thing  of  life  over  a  sum* 
mer's  sea.  In  crossing  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  on  Thursday  in  a  strong 
southern  gale,  with  driving  clouds,  slanting  showers,  and  broken  and  foam- 
ing sea  boiling  up  with  fierce  energy  on  every  side,  a  large  ship  became 
visible,  enveloped  in  a  thick  dark  squall,  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  oflered 
a  perfect  picture  for  the  eye  of  an  artist.  She  was  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails— three  shreds  of  canvas  as  they  seemed,  as  big  as  three  handkerchiefs 
— and  there  she  lay,  almost  on  her  broadside,  part  of  the  deck  constantly 
under  water,  and  yet  going  so  steadily  that  for  a  time  I  fancied  she  was  on 
her  broadside  on  a  sandbank,  and  we  not  passing  her.  We  were  going 
eleven  knots,  so  that  she  must  have  been  going  at  least  ten  to  keep  up  with 


us." 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  COMBE  TO  MISS  DUNVILLE,  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  ISOLATING 
CHILDREN  IN  THEIR  EDUCATION. — LETTER  TO  MR.  JOHN  SCOTT,  ON  THE 
QUALIFICATIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
- — LETTER  TO  GEORGE  COMBE  ON  INTRODUCING  RELIGION  INTO  C0M3I0N 
SCHOOLS. — DR.  COMBE'S  EFFORTS  IN  RELATION  TO  A  LAWSUIT  IN  THE  COURTS 
OF  PARIS,  AT  THE  INSTANCE  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AGAINST  DR. 
ROBERT  VERITY. — STATE  OF  DR.  COMBE'S  HEALTH  IN  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEM- 
BER,  1846. 

On  the  Otli  of  August,  1846,  Dr.  Combe  wrote  to  Miss  Dun- 
ville  the  following  letter,  on  the  evils  of  isolating  children  in 
their  education : — 

"I  trust  that  you  will  have  as  much  as  possible  other  children  as  com- 
panions for  your  nephew.  The  more  I  see  and  the  longer  I  live,  I  am  the 
more  struck  with  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system  of  isolating  children 
within  their  own  family  circle,  however  small,  as  if  no  other  children  were 
good  enough  to  be  their  companions.  It  cultivates  selfishness  and  feeble- 
ness of  character,  by  destroying  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  action  elicited  by 
contact  with  other  minds  than  their  own.  At  their  age,  too,  it  is  most 
unnatural.  I  daily  thank  Heaven  more  and  more  for  having  been  left  by 
my  parents  to  mix  freely  in  the  play  and  society  of  all  the  children  in  our 
neighborhood  without  exception.  They  were  all  poor,  sons  of  brewers, 
tanners,  journeymen  printers,  and  so  forth;  as  the  brewery  was  situated. 
in  a  poor  quarter.  Some  of  them  were  ragged  and  ill-fed  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  owe  7nnch  good  and  little  harm  to  their  companionship.  In  morality 
and  amiability,  1  must  even  now  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  were 
not  my  inferiors.  The  few  black  sheep  were  instinctively  shunned  by  the 
better  sort,  without  bidding  from  father  or  mother;  and  this  stands  true  to 
nature  at  all  ages.  Hence,  fences  are  much  less  needed  than  is  supposed. 
As  we  grew  up,  a  gradual  separation  ensued  as  our  pursuits  and  feelings 
diverged;  but  good  will  remained  till  companionship  ended  in  a  friendly 
nod.  The  worst  evil  I  suffered  was  imbibing  in  a  stronger  form  the  Scot- 
tish pronunciation,  which  will  stick  to  me  for  ever;  but  that  I  should  have 
had  at  any  rate,  only  in  a  shade  less  deep,  and  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  advantages  gained." 

On  the  14th  of  August  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  sought  for  in  a  superintendent  of  that  Institution : — 
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"I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  managers 
of  the  asyhim  to  take  into  consideration  Dr.  Mackinnon's  resignation.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  managers,  I  sincerely  lament  that  the  infirm, 
state  of  his  heaUh  should  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  this 
step.  *  *  *  Should  the  managers  accept,  unconditionally,  his  resigna- 
tion, I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  situation  should  be  thrown  open, 
and  every  effort  made  to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  successor.  From 
the  great  extension  of  tiie  asylum,  the  necessity  becomes  daily  more  urgent 
to  place  over  it  a  man  not  only  of  sound  views  and  high  attainments,  but 
of  the  highest  obtainable  qualifications  and  experience,  and  who  shall  also 
possess  that  physical  strength,  natural  activity,  and  mental  energy,  without 
which,  constant  intercourse  with  the  insane  becomes  a  drudgery,  instead  of 
a  labor  of  love  and  moral  interest.  It  is  on  the  resident  medical  officer 
that  the  success  of  every  asylum,  as  a  means  of  cure,  must  ever  mainly 
depend;  and  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  content  ourselves  with  a  per- 
son of  merely  average  qualifications  from  a  false  regard  to  economy,  and 
trust  to  the  occasional  visits  of  a  non-resident  adviser  to  make  up  for  his 
deficiencies.  I  have  seen  many  asylums,  but  never  one  that  was  really 
excellent  as  an  instrument  of  cure,  unless  there  was  an  ever- vigilant  and 
energetic  spirit  presiding  over  it,  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  equally  on 
the  patients  and  on  the  attendants.  Without  a  directing  spirit  being  ever 
present,  there  can  be  no  efficient  ministration  on  the  part  of  the  subor- 
dinates; no  confiding  and  healthful  reliance  on  the  part  of  the  patients; 
and  none  of  that  wholesome  activity  and  unity  of  action  and  of  feeling, 
which  bring  about  so  many  valuable  results.  With  common  kindness  and 
common  sense,  it  is  not  difficult  to  preseiit  the  external  features  of  order 
and  comfort;  but  it  is  an  order  which  is  constantly  in  danger  of  falling 
into  lifeless  routine,  and  which  leaves  many  a  patient  to  move  on  in  the 
dull  round  of  disease,  who,  by  individual  care  and  attention,  might  have 
been  roused  to  healthful  hope  and  activity.  It  wants  the  prompt  and  life- 
like aspect  which  characterizes  efficiency,  where  every  man  is  made  to 
feel  instinctively  what  he  ought  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner. To  the  patient  himself,  the  diffiarence  is  very  great  between  feeling 
himself  individually  the  object  of  an  intelligent  and  ever-active  sympathy, 
and  being  only  one  out  of  many — one  of  a  general  mass,  as  it  were — all 
treated  kind!}'',  but  with  no  regard  to  peculiarities  of  character  or  condition. 

"I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  because,  from  the  increased  numbef  of 
cures  in  all  asylums  since  the  introduction  of  an  improved  moral  treat- 
ment, a  notion  has  been  gaining  ground  of  late  that  no  peculiar  advantage 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  institutions  for  the  insane;  and  that  any  unprofessional  man  of 
good  sense  and  good  character  may  discharge  all  the  duties  equally  well, 
aided  only  by  visits  from  a  non-resident  physician.  When  in  Ireland  last 
year,  I  found  that  it  had  even  been  proposed  that  Government  should  sanc- 
tion such  an  arrangement  in  the  public  asylums  or  that  country.  Were 
such  a  course  to  be  adopted,  I  feel  assured  that  it  would  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  the  improvement  which  has  been  going  on  so  rapidly  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  I  conceive  that  the  proposal  must  have  arisen  solely 
from  no  advantage  having  been  derived  from  appointing  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  subject,  and  no  other  qualification  than 
their  being  medical.     If  so,  I  perfectly  agree  with  those  who  see  no  superior- 
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ity  of  qualification  in  such  medical  men  over  others  not  belonging  to  the 
profession.  I  admit,  further,  that,  in  many  instances,  kind  treatment,  re- 
moval from  home,  and  ordinary  attention  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
patient,  suffice  to  eifect  a  cure  without  any  peculiar  exercise  of  professional 
skill.  But  it  is  not  less  triae  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  constitution,  and  a  more  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  action  of  the  different  bodily  and  mental  functions,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  external  causes  act  in  disturbing  or  restoring  health, 
would  enable  a  reflecting  physician  to  contribute  successfully  to  a  recovery, 
where,  from  the  want  of  that  knowledge,  a  non-professional  officer  would 
fail  to  be  of  any  service. 

"Another  important  ground  of  preference  for  a  thoroughly  qualified  pro- 
fessional superintendent  is  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  insane  are 
in  them  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  requires  to  be  curecl^  and,  as  such, 
have  a  meaning  which  only  a  competent  medical  authority  can  interjn-et 
with  accuracy.  They  are  the  means  by  which  we  form  an  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  they  can  become  known  to  us  in  their  ever- 
varying  shades  only  by  a  frequency  and  familiarity  of  intercourse  which 
no  merely  visiting  physician  can  enjoy.  It  often  happens  that  after  removal 
to  an  asylum  a  marked  improvement  ensues,  which  seems  to  promise  an 
early  and  complete  recovery  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  (e\v  weeks  or  months 
all  progress  ceases,  and  after  vibrating  for  a  while  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity, the  patient  begins  to  retrograde,  unless  some  efficient  means  are 
resorted  to  to  turn  the  scale  once  more  in  his  favor.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  fate  of  the  patient  and  the  happiness  of  fami- 
lies often  depend,  not  only  on  the  professional  skill  and  sagacity  of  the 
medical  adviser,  but  on  his  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
coirdition  of  the  patient.  In  the  hands  of  a  vigilant  and  thoughthil  physi- 
cian, every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  on  the  improvement  to  entire 
recovery  by  the  judicious  application  of  some  new  stimulus  or  change  of 
social  position;  while,  under  the  eye  of  a  man  of  routine,  the  time  for 
action  will  be  allowed  to  go  by  till  the  disease  has  become  rooted  ?uul 
incurable.  I  have  the  direct  testimony  of  experienced  men,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases,  which  show  strongly 
how  unwise  it  would  be,  even  in  an  economical  view,  to  risk  their  accu- 
B^ulation  by  the  appointment  of  any  but  a  man  of  the  highest  qualification 
^N6^  can  command.  I  am  quite  aware  how  much  good  may  be  done  by 
the  visits  of  a  consulting  physician  working  in  harmony  with  a  resident, 
but  I  feel  assured  that  Dr.  Gillespie  will  agree  with  me  that  they  can  never 
supply  his  place. 

"  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  urge  for  recommending  that  every  effort 
shotild  be  made,  consistent  with  the  state  of  our  funds,  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  first-rate  man  is,  that  the  Institution  will  ere  long  be  looked  to  for 
supplying  more  fully  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  students  of  our  medical 
school  on  a  class  of  diseases  from  the  study  of  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  shut  out,  but  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  expected  to  understand. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  under  proper  regulations,  the  admission  of  a 
limited  number  of  students,  and  the  delivery  of  clinical  instruction,  may  be 
made  advantageous  even  to  the  patients.  But  I  need  not  do  more  than 
hint  at  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  I  feel  assured  that  the  managers  are  most 
desirous  to  act  in  a  right  spirit  with  regard  to  this  and  all  otiier  appoint- 
ments." 
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When  Dr.  Combe  was  in  London,  Mr.  Cobden  proposed  to 
him  to  accompany  himself  and  Mrs.  Cobden  to  Egypt  for  the 
winter,  but  Sir  James  Clark  put  a  negative  on  the  plan,  as  beyond 
Dr.  Combe's  strength ;  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  autumn 
of  184G  at  Dunoon,  on  the  Clyde,  and  continued  his  usual  habits. 
A  little  later  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  in  Ordinari/ 
to  the  queen  in  Scotland;  an  honorary  ofl&ce,  without  salary  or 
duties. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  George,  then 
on  a  visit  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Ilis  remarks  were  called  forth  by  reading  the  manuscript  of  a 
pamphlet  by  his  brother,  on  the  right  and  duty  of  government  to 
educate  the  people.* 

"  The  most  ticklisli  question  concerns  the  propriety  of  separating  secular 
from  reHgious  instruction.  You  lay  down  a  rule  that  society  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  enforce  secular  instruction  and  training,  because  these  relate 
to  man's  fitness  for  his  duties  as  a  member  of  society;  and  you  show  ad- 
mirably that  he  is  not  warranted  in  claiming  the  benefits  of  his  neighbors* 
enlightenment  and  prudence  while  he  refuses  to  qualify  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  capacity  for  his  own  social  duties  and  burdens.  You  add 
that  society  has  not  the  same  right  to  enforce  religious  instruction  because 
it  has  its  issues  in  eternity,  and  thus  concerns  only  the  individual  in  his 
individual  capacity. 

"  I  have  thought  much  on  this  subject  of  late  years,  and  my  conviction 
has  long  been  that  it  is  impossible  and  unnatural  to  separate  religious  from 
secular  instruction,  because  no  such  distinction  exists  in  rerum  nakira,  and 
to  attempt  to  enforce  one  is  to  fight  against  a  shadow.  Keep  in  mind,  that 
we  are  not  entitled  to  represent  religion  to  be,  what  its  fanatical  abusers 
make  it,  viz.,  a  collection  of  dogmas,  belief  in  which  is  essential  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. 

"Religion,  as  represented  by  its  more  rational  teachers  and^professors, 
has  a  direct  and  constant  bearing  on  our  social  conduct  and  duties;  and  is, 
in  fact,  intended  to  regulate  these,  as  well  as  to  secure  eternal  happiness.  It 
is  unwarrantable,  then,  to  treat  of  it  as  if  it  were  intended  solely  to  obtain 
salvation.  Take  sincerely  religious  and  rational  minded  people,  and  you 
find  their  whole  conduct  influenced  and  improved  by  their  religion.  In 
discussing  the  question,  therefore,  w-e  are  bound  to  talce  the  best  form  of 
religion  as  the  standard  ;  and  if  we  do  so,  you  will  readily  grant  that  there 
is  not  only  no  means  of  excluding  it,  but  no  act  of  social  life  in  which  it 
should  not  exercise  an  influence.  When  I  was  apparently  in  extremis  in 
February,  1845,  this  truth  came  so  vividly  before  me  in  connection  with 
the  '  Physiology  of  Digestion,'  which  I  was  then  revising,  that  I  recollect 
attempting  to  tell  you  that  I  considered  a  proper  exposition  of  science  and 

*  The  title  is,  "  Remarks  on  National  Education."  8vo.  pp.  38.  Fourth 
edition. 
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religion  to  be  inseparable  and  identical;  and  that  I  wished  mneh  to  have 
the  power  of  bringing  out  their  connection  in  a  more  palpable  way  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  Since  then,  I  have  often  been  haunted  by  the 
same  desire,  but  without  being  able  to  fulfil  it  j  nor  can  1  here  do  justice  to 
iny  views. 

•'  True  religion  (and  there  is  none  else)  consists  in  knowing  the  ways  of 
God,  in  loving  and  adoring  Him,  and  endeavoring  in  all  things  to  do  His 
will.  Now,  education  is  nothing  except  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  attain 
these  ends;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  excluding  it,  I  would  make  all  edu- 
cation— anatomy,  physic,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
all — religious,  and  tliereby  add  greatly  to  their  interest  and  power.  You 
say  truly  that  whatever  rests  uj)on  the  order  of  nature  will  work  good,  and 
should  be  taught.  So  say  I.  VVliatever  is  at  variance  with  the  order  of 
nature  will  work  evil,  and  therefore  should  be  discountenanced. 

"If  you  then  ask,  Do  I  advocate  the  teaching  of  what  is  called  religion  in 
our  schools?  I  say,  i\^o.  I  advocate  strongly  teaching  religion,  but  not 
sectarianism.  As  I  view  the  matter,  it  stands  thus:  The  nation  consists  of 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  each  of  whom  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  welfare  of  the  young;  but  along  with  reli- 
gious truth,  A  has  mixed  up  one  great  error,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  evil ;  B  another,  C  a  third,  and  D  a  fourth.  Each  sees  his  neighbor's 
error  and  evil,  but  not  his  own;  each  is,  consequently,  determined  to  en- 
force instruction  in  his  error  along  with  the  truth  common  to  all;  and  each 
is  resolute  not  to  yield  place  to  the  others.  This  is  a  fix.  If  you  step  in 
and  say,  '  A's  error  relates  only  to  eternity,  and  concerns  him  alone — let  us, 
therefore,  exclude  his  religion  altogether,'  B,  C,  and  D  will  instantly  join 
hands  with  A,  and  exclaim  against  the  exclusion,  because,  along  with  his 
error,  it  throws  overboard  much  of  the  truth.  As  none  will  yield,  there  is 
practically  no  mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulty,  but  to  prohibit  them  all 
from  teaching  their  peculiar  creeds  in  schools  intended  for  the  use  of  all, 
and  to  induce  them  to  teach  as  much  of  the  truth  upon  which  they  are  all 
agreed  as  can  possibly  be  done.  This  is  what  is  now  actually  done  in  the 
National  Schools  in  Ireland;  and  the  only  additional  way  to  do  good  is  to 
use  every  means  of  enlightening  society  as  to  what  is  religion,  and  what 
is  not,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  points  of  their  agreement." 

Dr.  Combe  pursued  the  subject  in  the  following  letter,  dated 
the  24th  October,  -which  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  in  value  by 
any  that  he  ever  vrrote.  It  was  addressed  to  his  brother,  but 
never  delivered  to  him;  the  reason  of  which  is  explained  in  a 
note  by  Dr.  Combe  to  Sir  James  Clark,  dated  21st  December, 
1846:  "I  send  for  j'our  perusal  an  unfinished  letter  I  wrote  two 
months  ago  to  my  brother  when  he  was  in  Forfarshire,  the  sequel 
to  one  written  two  dajs  earlier,  pointing  out  corrections  in  fact 
and  principle  required  in  his  essay  on  education,  then  in  embryo. 
The  present  letter  was  not  sent,  because  he  returned  home,  and 
we  discussed  the  subject  viva  voce.  He  modified  his  views  a 
good  deal,  and  made  them  what  they  now  are.'^  The  letter  in- 
serted below  is  taken  from  Dr.  Combe's  letter-book,  and  to  this 
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day  his  brother  has  never  seen  the  original.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
in  February,  1850,  while  preparing  the  present  work  for  the 
press,  that  the  copy  came  under  his  notice.  The  identity  of 
views  contained  in  the  following  letter  and  in  George's  two  pam- 
phlets subsequently  published  under  the  titles  of  "  The  Relation 
between  Religion  and  Science,"'''  and  ^^  What  should  Secular 
Education  embrace  ?''j"  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
and  unreserved  communication  of  thought  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  brothers. 

"  I  could  not  bring  out  my  views  fully  in  my  letter  of  22d,  nor  can  I 
now ;  but  I  shall  make  a  remark  or  two  more.  Conscious  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  religious  sentiments  in  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  separating  them  without  violence  from  their  vital  union  with  the 
moralities,  I  have  all  along  felt  that  the  plan  of  excluding  religion  from 
education  was  inherently  a  defective  one,  which  could  not  continue  to  hold 
its  place  against  the  assaults  of  reason  and  truth.  In  the  past  position  of 
the  question,  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  followed,  and  was  defensible 
as  the  smallest  of  several  evils  among  which  society  was  compelled  to 
choose.  As  such  I  still  advocate  and  defend  it;  but  I  think  it  important 
that  it  should  be  defended  and  advocated  on  its  true  grounds,  and  not  as  in 
itself  proper  and  desirable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  recommending  the  sepa- 
ration of  secular  from  religious  instruction,  as  in  themselves  distinct,  I 
would  adopt  the  true  grounds,  and  in  answer  to  the  wish  of  some  to  make 
all  education  religious,  say,  '  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  all  educa- 
tion must  be  based  on  religion,  and  that  the  authority  of  God  should  be 
recognized  by  us  all  as  the  only  infallible  standard  in  everything;  but,  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  talking  about^  let  us  understand  distinctly  what 
each  of  us  means  by  religion.'  Standing  on  such  a  basis,  we  cannot  be 
shaken  by  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  Calvinist  or  Lutheran.  Then  comes  the 
discussion,  What  is  religion  ?  A  says  it  is  a  code  embracing,  suppose,  ten 
principles  in  all.  On  examination,  B,  C,  and  D  find  that,  say,  eight  of  these 
refer  to  practical  matters  directly  influencing  conduct  and  character,  and 
that  they  approve  of  them  as  true;  but  each  affirms  that  the  remaining 
two  are  church  dogmas,  untrue,  dangerous  to  salvation,  and  deserving  of  all 
reprobation.  For  these,  B  proposes  to  substitute  other  two;  but  is,  in  his 
turn,  voted  wrong  by  A,  C,  and  D,  The  latter  two  follow  with  their  sub- 
stitutes, and  are  each  condemned ;  all,  meanwhile,  admitting  the  eight 
practical  principles  to  be  sound  and  necessary  to  happiness.  Here  it  is 
plain  that,  if  the  children  of  all  are  to  attend  the  same  school,  a  compro- 
mise must  take  place;  and,  while  all  agree  to  leave  out  the  two  articles, 
they  may  cordially  unite  in  teaching  the  remaining  eight,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  insure  their  recognition  by  the  pupils  as  their  best  guides,  and  as 
indispensable  links  in  that  religious  chain  which  binds  them  to  their  Crea- 
tor, and  imposes  upon  them  the  primary  duty  of  seeking  to  know  and  do 
His  will  in  all  things.  This  done,  let  the  parents  and  priests  teach  what 
they  deem  truth  on  the  two  disputed  points,  in  addition  to  the  religious  pHvi' 
ciples  thus  daily  and  hourly  inculcated  and  brought  into  practice  among  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

*  8vo.  pp.  46,  third  edition,  t  8vo.  pp.  36, 
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"  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  what  is  done  already.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. At  present,  the  line  of  separation  between  religious  and  secular 
education  is  drawn  sharp,  and,  in  the  school,  the  pupil  is  not  taught  that 
the  natural  arrangements  he  studies  or  sees  in  play  around  him  have  been 
devised  by  Divine  Wisdom  for  his  guidance  and  happiness,  nor  are  his 
feelings  interested  in  securing  obedience  and  gratitude  to  God  as  a  moral 
and  religious  duty  in  return.  The  arrangements  of  nature  are  taught  sim- 
ply as  '  knowledge'  coming  from  nobody,  and  leading  only  to  worldly  ad- 
vantage, not  personal  happiness.  Religion,  again,  is  taught  not  as  the 
complement  of  that  knowledge  leading  the  mind  back  to  God,  and  bearing 
at  every  moment  on  our  welfare,  but  as  a  something  apart,  which  does 
not  dovetail  with  our  conduct  or  duties.  In  short,  the  prominent  idea  in 
the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  taught,  under  the  present  national  system, 
is  that  secular  knowledge  and  religion  are  distinct,  and  have  no  natural 
connection ;  and  hence,  neither  exercises  its  legitimate  influence. 

"But  the  result  will  be  different  if  it  be  recognized  universally  that, 
taught  as  it  ought  to  be,  all  the  knowledge  conveyed  is  inherently  religious, 
and  calculated,  necessarily,  to  bring  the  creature  and  the  Creator  into  more 
immediate  contact,  and  to  develop  feelings  of  love,  admiration,  reverence, 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  and  understood 
that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  knowledge  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  the 
Creator,  and  that  wherever  it  is  taught  without  this  result,  there  is  and 
must  be  a  defect  of  method,  or  a  fault  in  the  teacher,  which  ought  instantly 
to  be  remedied.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  that 
education,  rightly  conducted,  is  religious  in  the  highest  degree,  although 
embracing  none  of  the  tenets  peculiar  to  sects  or  parlies,  and  that  a  'godless 
education'  is  a  contradiction  and  a  moral  im])Ossibility.  It  would  be  as 
logical  to  speak  of  a  solar  light  without  a  sun.  Every  truth,  moral,  physical, 
or  religious,  springs  from  and  leads  directly  to  God  ;  and  no  truth  can  be 
taught,  the  legitimate  tendency  of  which  is  to  turn  us  away  from  God. 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  in  to  the  opponents  of  national  education, 
and  admitting  a  real  separation  between  secular  and  religious  knowledge, 
I  would  proclaim  it  as  the  highest  recommendation  of  secular  knowledge 
that  it  is  inhei'cntly  religious,  and  that  the  opponents  are  inflicting  an  enor- 
mous evil  on  society  by  i)reventing  philosophers  and  teachers  from  studying 
and  expounding  its  religious  bearings.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  lay  the 
odium  at  the  right  door,  and  show  that  the  sticklers  for  exclusive  church- 
education  are  the  real  authors  of  'a  gigantic  scheme  of  godless  education,' 
in  attaching  such  importance  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets  on  certain  abstract 
points ;  that  rather  than  yield  the  right  of  conscience  to  others,  they  are 
willing  to  consign  society  at  large  to  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
God  as  exhibited  in  the  world  in  which  He  has  placed  them,  and  to  all 
the  misery,  temporal  or  eternal,  certain  to  result  from  that  ignorance. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  at  present  taught,  much  of  our  knowledge 
is  not  religious;  but  this  is  an  unnatural  and  avoidable,  not  a  necessary 
evil,  and  it  has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  denunciations  of  the 
party  now  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  education.  By  stigmatizing  as  infidel 
and  godless  whatever  knowledge  was  not  conjoined  with  their  own  peculiar 
creed,  they  deterred  men  from  touching  upon  or  following  out  tlie  religious 
aspects  of  knowledge;  and  if  they  be  allowed  to  maintain  longer  the  wall 
of  separation  they  have  erected,  the  result  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as 
in  times  past.     The  only  way  to   meet  them  is  to  turn  the  tables  and 
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denounce  them  as  the  obstrudei's  and  enemies  of  religious  education,  because  they 
refuse  to  allow  any  exposition  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  arrangements, 
and  will,  which  does  not  also  assume  the  equal  infallibility  and  importance 
oi  their  interpretation  of  His  written  wisdom  and  ways.  This  is  a  tyranny 
10  which  human  reason  cannot  continue  to  submit,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
put  on  the  defensive  the  better. 

"  Science  is,  in  its  very  essence,  so  inherently  religious,  and  leads  back  so 
directly  to  God  at  every  step,  and  to  His  will  as  the  rule  of  our  happiness, 
that  nothing  would  be  easier,  or  more  delightful,  or  more  practically  im- 
]jroving  to  human  character  and  conduct  than  to  exhibit  even  its  minutest 
details  as  the  emanations  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  their  indications  as 
those  of  the  Divine  will  for  our  guidance.  In  a  well-conducted  school- 
room or  college-hall  the  religious  sentiments  might  be  nourished  with  the 
choicest  food  fari  passu  with  every  advance  in  intellectual  knowledge. 
The  constant  practice  of  exhibiting  the  Deity  in  every  arrangement  would 
cultivate  habitually  that  devotional  reverence  and  obedience  to  His  will 
which  are  now  inculcated  only  at  stated  times,  and  apart  from  everything 
naturally  calculated  to  excite  them.  So  far  from  education  or  knowledge 
proving  hostile  to  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  they 
would  in  truth  constitute  its  most  solid  foundation,  and  best  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  seed  to  be  afterwards  sown  by  the  parent  and  priest,  who  would 
then  receive  from  school  a  really  religious  child  fashioned  to  their  hands, 
instead  of  being,  as  now,  presented  only  with  the  stony  soil  and  the  rebel- 
lious heart. 

"The  practical  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  while  we  continue  to 
advocate  the  exclusion  of  sectarianism  of  every  hue  from  our  educational 
institutions,  we  are  so  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  religion  itself,  that  our 
chief  desire  is  to  see  all  education  rendered  much  more  religious  than  it  has 
ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  under  the  present  system.  To  make  religion 
bear  its  proper  fruit,  it  must  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  everyday  life.  It 
must,  in  fact,  be  mixed  up  with  all  we  think,  feel,  and  do;  and  if  science 
were  taught  as  it  ought  to  be  it  would  be  felt  to  lead  to  this,  not  only  with- 
out efiurt,  but  necessarily.  God  is  the  creator  and  arranger  of  all  things ; 
and  wherever  we  point  out  a  use  and  pre-arranged  design,  we  necessarily 
point  to  Him.  If  we  can  then  show  that  the  design  has  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose, and  that  its  neglect  leads  to  suffering,  we  thereby  necessarily  exhibit 
the  loving-kindness  of  God,  and  recognize  it  even  in  our  suffering.  If  we 
next  point  out  harmony  between  apparently  unconnected  relations,  and 
show  how  all  bear  on  one  common  end,  we  necessarily  give  evidence  of  a 
wisdom,  omniscience,  and  power  calculated  to  gratify,  in  the  highest  degree, 
our  sentiments  of  wonder,  reverence,  and  admiration.  If  we  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  order  and  laws  of  God's  providence,  and  their  beneficent 
ends  as  rules  for  our  conduct,  the  very  reverence  thereby  excited  will 
prompt  to  submission — systematic  submission,  because  cheerful  and  con- 
fiding— to  His  will  as  our  surest  trust.  Here,  then,  is  the  legitimate  field 
for  the  daily,  hourly,  and  unremitting  exercise  of  the  religious  feelings  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  man,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  true,  vivifying,  prac- 
tical religion  which  sees  God  in  all  things,  lives  in  His  presence,  and 
delights  in  fulfilling  His  will. 

'•The  slender  influence  of  sectarian  religion  in  regulating  the  daily  con- 
duct of  civilized  man,  and  the  exclusiveness  with  which  its  manifestations 
are  reserved  for  stated  times  and  seasons,  together  with  the  small  progress 
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which  it  has  made  in  leavening  the  mass,  furnish  ample  evidence  that 
some  grievous  error  deprives  it  of  its  legitimate  power,  and  limits  its  dif- 
fusion. The  more  narrowly  we  examine  the  matter,  the  more  evident 
will  it  become  that  the  sticklers  for  a  sectarian  education,  as  the  only  one 
allowable,  are  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  true  religion,  and 
that  the  ignorance  which  they  cherish  is  the  grand  source  of  that  apathy 
and  irreligion  against  which  they  clamor  so  lustily.  Science  is  by  them 
reviled  and  despised  as  merely  human  knowledge.  The  epithet  is  ludi- 
crously false  and  illogical.  Ml  knowledge  is  divine.  All  knowledge  refers  to 
God,  or  to  God's  doings.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'human'  knowledge  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  What  is  true  is  of  God,  whether  it  relate 
to  science  or  religion.  What  is  not  true  is  error,  whether  espoused  by 
infidel  or  priest,  Lutheran  or  Catholic,  Mahomedan  or  Brahmin.  Accurate 
knowletlge  (and  there  is  none  other)  is  not  of  human  but  of  Divine  origin. 
If  man  invents  notions  and  styles  them  knowledge,  that  does  not  give  them 
the  character  of  real  knowledge.  They  remain  human  inventions  or  errors 
as  much  as  before.  But  whenever  man  discovers  a  truth  either  in  physics 
or  philosophy,  either  by  accident  or  ijy  design,  he  is  certain  that  God  is  its 
author,  and  that  if  seen  in  its  true  relations  to  himself  and  to  creation,  it 
will  be  found  characterized  by  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  its 
divine  source.  Nothing  can  shake  him  in  this  belief  Stigmatize  him  as 
you  will,  his  failh  will  remain  firm  and  unhesitating,  because  he  knows  the 
attributes  of  God  to  be  unchangeable  and  eternal.  'Godless  education,' 
forsooth!  It  is  an  absolute  contradiction  in  terms;  and  those  who  obstruct 
the  progress  of  religion  by  such  an  outcry  have  much  to  answer  for,  and 
little  know  the  evil  they  are  doing. 

"In  times  past,  man  has  erred  by  acting  regardlessly  of  God's  will  and 
plans,  and  his  reward  has  been  misery  and  crime.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  create  and  legislate,  let  him  study  and  understand  what  God  has  created, 
and  the  laws  already  imprinted  by  Him  on  all  that  exists.  If  his  health  is 
to  be  promoted,  let  him  take  for  his  guidance  the  arrangements  made  by 
God  for  the  healthy  action  of  his  various  functions,  and  act  in  the  closest 
accordance  with  their  dictates.  If  he  has  a  social  duty  to  perform,  let  him 
consult  the  moral  law  imprinted  on  his  nature  by  the  Deity,  and  copied 
into  the  records  of  Christianity.  If  he  wishes  even  to  brew  or  to  bake  with 
profit  and  success,  let  him  study  the  laws  of  fermentation  arranged  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  conform  to  the  conditions  which  they  impose  as  indis- 
pensable for  securing  the  result.  If  he  wishes  to  provide  the  means  of 
traveling  with  speed  and  safety,  let  him  study  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
of  motion,  and  those  which  regulate  the  production  and  expansion  of  steam, 
and  adapt  his  machinery  to  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  use  by 
the  Deity  himself.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  either  fail  or  sutfer.  If  he  does, 
he  will  move  along  with  speed  and  safety.  If  he  wishes  to  have  his  coat 
dyed  of  a  fast  color,  let  him  study  the  qualities  which  God  has  conferred 
on  coloring  objects,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  properties 
of  the  wool,  and  conform  to  their  indications,  and  he  will  have  the  guarantee 
of  Omniscience  for  his  success.  In  short,  he  cannot  stir  in  the  performance 
of  any  act  or  duty  without  either  a  direct  or  implied  reference  to  the  har- 
mony and  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  laws.  From  thoughtlessness 
and  an  imperfect  education,  he  may  neglect  looking  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face, and  see  only  man  and  man's  inventions,  where,  in  trudi,  God  reigns 
supreme  and  alone,  hidden  from  our  y'lew  only  by  the  ignorance  of  man; 
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Rightly  directed,  then,  education,  instead  of  being  'godless,"  woukl  confer 
its  chief  benefits  by  removing  the  curtain  which  hides  God  from  our  view. 
Instead  of  keeping  Him,  as  an  awful  abstraction,  in  a  background  too  remote 
from  the  ordinary  atfairs  of  life  for  either  clear  perception  or  wholesome 
influence,  as  is  at  present  done  by  the  sectarian  religionist,  science  and 
education  would  reveal  Him  to  the  human  understanding  and  feelings  as 
an  ever-present,  ever-acting  Being,  whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  forget, 
and  whose  care  and  watchfulness  over  us  are  equaled  only  by  his  attributes 
of  benev'olence  and  justice. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  tendency  of  that  science  and 
knowledge  so  unjustly  stigmatized  as  'human,'  and  'secular,'  and  'god- 
less!' And  why  so  stigmatized?  Merely  because  its  cultivators  and 
teachers  refuse  to  mix  up  with  it  certain  dogmas  of  an  abstract  nature,  on 
which  the  greatest  dilferences  of  opinion  prevail  among  the  numerous 
sects  which  constitute  the  religious  world!  The  truths  on  which  all  agree 
— truths  proceeding  from,  and  leading  directly  to  God  as  their  author  and 
source,  and  replete  with  blessings  to  man — are  to  be  deliberately  excluded 
and  denounced,  and  the  disputed  and  abstract  dogmas  introduced  in  their 
place!  What  can  be  the  results  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding?  If  the 
tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruit,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  w^e  can  have  very 
little  hesitation  in  declaring  the  existing  tree  of  sectarianism  to  be  not  worth 
the  cultivation;  for  the  burden  of  the  complaints  of  all  so-called  evangelical 
sects  is,  that,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions,  the  cause  of  religion  retro- 
grades— so  much  so,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers's  estimate,  even  in 
our  highly  civilized  communities,  not  one  in  twenty,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  one  in  ninety  or  a  hundred,  lives  under  its  influence,  or  knows 
what  it  is.  Admit  this  picture  to  be  correct  in  its  main  features,  does  it 
not  point  to  some  serious  error,  which  silently  undermines  our  utmost  exer- 
tions? And  if  so,  why  persevere  blindly  in  the  same  course,  and  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  tread  another  and  more  direct,  though  hitherto  neglected, 
path  to  the  same  living  and  true  God,  whom  we  all  seek  and  profess  to 
adore  and  obey  ? 

"  It  may  be  said  that,  as  now  conducted.^  education,  when  not  accompanied 
by  a  creed,  does  not  lead  to  God.  That  it  does  not  in  some  schools,  is  true; 
and  that  in  none  does  it  go  nearly  so  far  in  this  direction  as  it  might  and 
ought  to  do,  is  also  true.  But  this  defect  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  very  prohibition  attempted  to  be  enforced  of  giving  education 
without  a  creed;  and  it  admits  of  an  easy  remedy  the  moment  the  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  removed.  Let  it  once  be  known  that  doctrinal  creeds  are  no 
longer  to  be  taught  in  schools  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  general  educa- 
tion; but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  creation  and  as  regulating  man's  whole 
existence  on  earth,  will  be  considered  indispensable  in  the  teacher,  and 
that  his  chief  duty  will  consist  in  impressing  on  his  pupils  the  living  con- 
viction that  they  can  be  happy  in  this  world  only  in  proportion  as  they  act 
in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  that  it  is  God  and  not  man  who  ar- 
ranges and  upholds  the  moral  laws  under  which  society  exists;  and  then 
his  task  will  become  at  once  more  pleasing  and  more  successful,  and  every 
day  will  add  to  the  facilities  and  aids  which  he  will  meet  with  in  fulfill- 
ing it.  Education  will  then  be  both  moral  and  religious  in  its  every  phase; 
and  its  influence  on  conduct,  now  so  small,  will  every  day  become  more 
visible,  because  backed  by  the  Divine  authority.    Education  thus  conducted 
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would  become  the  groundwork  of  that  later  and  more  practical  education 
which  is  now  acquired  in  the  actual  l)nsiness  of  life,  and  compared  with 
which  our  present  school  education  avowedly  bears  a  very  small  value. 

"To  insist  on  connecting  dogmas  about  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
the  Trinity,  and  the  atonement,  with  the  knowledge  of  external  creation,  is 
to  insist  on  mixing  up  matters  which  have  no  natural  connection  or  affinity, 
and  which,  consequently,  can  never  be  made  to  assimilate.  Let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  man  has  fallen  from  his  original  condition,  and  that  his  nature 
is  corrupt,  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  icorld  was  created  and  received  its 
present  constitution  from  God  before  man  fell.  Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened to  man,  the  laws  of  the  universe  were  not  changed.  The  heavenly 
bodies  moved  in  their  orbits  in  obedience  to  the  same  forces  which  still 
operate.  In  our  own  globe,  we  can  demonstrate  the  present  operation  of 
the  same  physical  laws  which  were  in  action  thousands  or  millions  of  years 
before  man  was  called  into  existence.  It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  impiety 
and  rebellion  against  the  eternal  God,  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  His  works 
shall  not  be  communicated  except  in  conjunction  with  a  disputed  creed, 
which  does  not  and  cannot  change  their  nature;  and  yet  this  is  what  must 
happen  if  the  opponents  of  national  education  have  their  way.  The  Christ- 
ian revelation  does  not  abrogate  or  supersede  the  pre-existing  order  of 
Nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  rests  upon  it  as  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  revelation  can  be  made  to  stand;  and  therefore  the  more 
clearly  the  order  of  Nature  is  expounded,  the  more  easily  will  the  true 
bearings  of  Christianity  be  appreciated,  and  its  principles  carried  into  prac- 
tice. To  the  orangoutang  or  the  monkey,  revelation  is  without  meaning  or 
influence,  because  in  their  nature  it  can  find  no  resting-place,  and  no  point 
of  contact.  To  man  it  would  be  equally  valueless,  if  its  doctrines  were  not 
in  harmony  with  his  nature  and  constitution.  And  therefore,  even  if  educa- 
tion were  to  be  confined  solely  to  religious  instruction,  the  most  successful 
way  would  still  be  to  begin  by  cultivating  and  developing  the  groundwork 
or  soil  of  natural  religion,  in  which  alone  revelation  can  take  root. 

"If  neither  the  state  nor  the  people  are  to  be  allowed  to  teach  natural 
religion,  and  make  use  of  it  in  promoting  good  conduct,  then  it  matters  little 
who  has  the  charge  of  educating  the  people  in  our  schools.  So  long  as 
education  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  communication 
of  the  elements  of  knowledge  without  constant  reference  to  its  uses  and  its 
relation  to  its  Divine  Author,  it  will  prove  both  barren  and  godless,  whether 
accompanied  by  a  creed  or  not.  The  only  education  worth  having  is  that 
which  is  to  influence  conduct,  and  thereby  improve  our  condition.  If  such 
education  cannot  be  taught  to  the  young,  the  more  urgent  the  need  to  begin 
by  enlightening  the  old  who  direct  the  young.  If  prohibited  from  teaching 
the  children,  let  us  begin  by  educating  their  parents.  By  perseverance  we 
may  produce  an  impression  on  their  common  sense  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  thus  at  last  get  access  to  schools.  As  yet,  natural  religion  has  never 
been  taught  to  either  old  or  young,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
proved  inefl"ective.  No  single  work  exists,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  for  its 
aim  to  expound  the  close  relation  subsisting  between  natural  religion  and 
human  improvement.  The  existence  and  operation  of  natural  laws  have 
been  demonstrated,  bid  not  their  applications  to,  and  bearbigs  on,  daily  and 
hourly  conduct.  Veneration  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have  its  true 
scope  in  the  adoration  of  the  Deity;  but  its  more  important  and  equally 
elevated  use  in  prompting  to  willing  submission  to  His  laws  and  authority 
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as  an  earnest  of  our  sincerity,  has  been  almost  overlooked.  The  religious 
and  moral  feelings  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with  their  own  inti- 
mate and  indissoluble  union,  or  trained  to  act  with  the  intellect  in  studying 
and  obeying  the  natural  laws." 

In  reference  to  this  letter,  Dr.  Combe,  on  the  12th  January, 
1847,  wrote  to  Sir  James  Clark  as  follows: — 

"Your  high  estimate  of  my  views  encourages  me  much  to  prepare  them 
for  the  public.  They  give  me  great  delight;  and  when  I  was  apparently 
sinking  in  February,  1845,  I  told  my  brother  that  my  chief  regret  was  that 
I  had  not  been  able  to  show  that  all  science  necessarily  and  directly  leads 
back  to  God  as  its  source  and  centre,  and  derives  its  whole  value  as  coming 
from  Him,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly  taugljt  except  as  inse])arable  from 
religion.  My  conviction  is  that  the  true  sphere  of  the  religious,  and,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  moral  emotions,  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that  in 
legislating  for  the  moral,  religious,  intellectual,  or  physical  nature  of  man, 
we  forget  a  great  deal  too  much  that  man  is  a  unit — a  compound  unit,  no 
doubt — but  still  a  being,  all  of  whose  faculties  were  prearranged  to  act 
together  in  harmony.  It  is  just  the  same  error  as  in  medicine.  We  look 
too  much  at  the  abstract  disease,  and  too  little  at  the  living  individual  who 
suffers  from  it." 

Among  other  matters  which  occupied  Dr.  Combe's  thoughts 
and  pen  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  a  lawsuit  in  the 
French  courts  at  the  instance  of  the  Phrenological  Society  (of 
Edinburgh)  against  Dr.  Robert  Verity,  of  Paris,  sole  executor  of 
the  late  Dr.  lloberton  of  that  city.  As  the  case  not  only  formed 
a  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to  Dr.  Combe,  but  involved 
questions  of  international  law  affecting  the  property  of  all  British 
subjects  dying  in  France,  and  leaving,  as  their  executors,  British 
subjects  resident  in  that  country,  a  brief  history  of  it  may  with 
propriety  be  here  introduced.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  in  this 
matter,  that  he  contributed  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to 
the  fund  subscribed  by  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society  for 
carrying  on  the  lawsuit  against  Dr.  A'^erity.  In  a  letter,  dated 
30th  August,  1841,  he  intimated  to  the  society  ''his  intention, 
should  no  more  urgent  claims  come  in  the  way  in  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  his  death,  to  devote  as  much  as  £500  for 
the  purpose,  if  that  should  be  required  to  establish  our  right,  or 
to  do  our  utmost  to  establish  it.''  More  urgent  claims  did  inter- 
vene, so  that  the  amount  actually  devoted  by  him  to  the  purpose 
was  only  <£'200,  in  addition  to  twenty  pounds  subscribed  inde- 
pendently of  that  sum.  As  no  private  benefit  could  accrue  to 
himself  or  any  other  member  of  the  society  from  the  legacy  in 
question,  public  spirit  and  virtuous  indignation  were  his  only 
inducements  to  be   so  liberal.     He  was  personally  acquainted 
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with  Dr.  Roberton,  whose  purpose  in  bequeathing  the  chief  part 
of  his  fortune  to  the  Society  appears  from  two  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  March,  1840,  and  which  are 
quoted  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  88. 

The  following  report  appeared  in  The  Economist  newspaper  of 
11th  September,  1817,  and  with  a  slight  correction  which  has 
now  been  made,  it  is  substantially  correct: — 

"Dr.  Roberton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  resided  upwards  of  twenty  five 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  practiced  his  profession,  and  left  a  fortune  invested 
in  French  securities.  He  had  never  obtained  letters  of  'authorization'  to 
fix  his  doinicile  in  France,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
foreigner  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  executed  a  testament  in  terms  of 
the  French  law,  in  which  he  nominated  Dr.  Verity,  an  Englishman  re- 
siding in  Paris,  his  sole  executor.  He  died  in  Paris  in  September,  1840, 
and  Dr.  Verity  entered  on  the  execution  of  the  testament.  It  bestowed 
certain  legacies  on  individuals  named  in  it,  and  constituted  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh  the  residuary  legatee,  to  whom  Dr.  Verity  was 
instructed  to  pay  over  the  free  residue  of  the  funds  after  paying  all  the 
special  legacies  and  expenses. 

"Dr.  Verity  uplifted  about  400,000  francs,  or  £10,000  sterling,  of  execu- 
try  funds,  and  in  due  season  the  society  called  on  him  to  render  an  account 
of  his  administration,  and  to  pay  the  residue  to  them;  which,  according  to 
their  information,  should  have  amounted  to  about  £15,000  sterling.  The 
executor  met  this  demand  with  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  society,  and 
disputed  its  right  to  take  up  the  residue  under  the  will. 

"  The  society  took  the  advice  of  eminent  lawyers  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
and  Paris,  and  were  assured  that  their  title  to  the  legacy  was  unobjection- 
able; and  they,  in  consequence,  commenced  a  suit  in  the  proper  French 
court  in  Paris  to  compel  the  executor  to  account  for  the  funds,  and  to  pay 
over  the  residue  to  them.  Dr.  Verity  met  their  detnand  by  denying  their 
existence  as  a  society,  and  their  right  to  receive  the  legacy,  and  by  denying 
also  the  right  of  the  French  courts  to  judge  in  the  uiatter.  The  French 
court,  'Le  Tribunal  de  la  Seine,'  sustained  the  objection  to  their  own  juris- 
diction, and  refused  to  entertain  the  cause  at  all,  as  being  one  between 
foreigners,  and  concerning  the  executory  estate  of  a  foreigner. 

"The  society  entered  an  apj'eal  to  the  '  Cour  Royale  de  Paris,' and 
prayed  that  court  to  reverse  the  decision,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  order 
Dr.  Verity  to  consign,  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  court,  the  amount  of  the 
residue  of  the  estate.  On  the  Stli  of  August,  1842,  the  'Cour  Royale' 
pronounced  a  decree,  finding  that,  as  both  parties  are  foreigners,  the  French 
tribunals  cannot  judge  of  any  questions  between  them ;  but  they  ordered 
the  executor  to  consign  the  residue  of  the  succession  for  safe  custody. 

"  Dr.  Verity  declined  to  comply  with  the  order  to  consign,  and  the  society 
applied  to  the  court  for  the  means  of  compulsion.  On  the  4th  December, 
1843,  the  court  ordained  the  executor,  within  three  days,  to  consign  the  sum 
of  30,000  fravjcs,  to  account  of  the  residue  (the  exact  amount  of  which  Dr. 
Verity  did  not  disclose),  with  50  francs  per  day  of  penalty,  in  the  case  of 
non-compliance. 

"  The  executor  entered  an  appeal  against  this  judgment  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  of  Paris;  and  on  the   18th  of  August,  1847,  they  reversed  the 
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decree  of  4tli  December,  1843  (appointing  him  to  consign  the  specific  sura 
of  30,000  francs  to  account,  under  the  penahy  of  50  francs  per  day  in  case 
of  delay),  on  the  ground  that,  Dr.  Verity  being  a  foreigner,  the  tribunals  of 
France  are  incompetent  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  personal  condemnation 
against  him,  and  that  the  order  to  consign,  with  a  penalty  attached  to  it, 
amounted  to  sucii  a  condemnation.  As  the  order  of  8th  August,  1842, 
ordering  Dr.  Verity  to  consign  the  residue  of  the  succession  for  safe  custody, 
had  not  been  appealed  against,  it  never  was  before  the  Court  of  Cassation 
at  all,  but  was  final  and  imperative.  With  the  view  of  enabling  the  so- 
ciety to  follow  it  out,  the  Court  of  Cassation  remitted  the  case,  with  the 
foregoing  finding,  to  the  '  Cour  Royale  de  Rouen,'  to  do  farther  in  the  mat- 
ter as  to  them  might  seem  proper.* 

"  The  explanation  given  of  the  remit  to  the  '  Cour  Royale  de  Rouen,'  is, 
that  that  court  and  the  '  Cour  Royale  de  Paris'  are  equal  in  authority,  and 
that,  by  the  French  practice,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  when  it  alters  a  judgment 
of  an  inferior  tribunal,  does  not  remit  the  case  to  it  to  correct  its  own  errors, 
but  sends  it  to  another  court  of  equal  authority,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
more  free  from  bias  or  tendency  to  err  a  second  time. 

"  As,  however,  the  Court  of  Cassation  had  solemnly  decided  that  the 
tribunals  of  France  are  incompetent  to  enforce  the  order  to  consign,  the 
Phrenological  Society  did  not  carry  the  case  farther.  The  result  of  these 
decisions  is  practically  the  following: — • 

"  That  when  a  British  subject,  having  property  in  France,  executes  a 
testament,  perfect  in  all  the  forms  of  French  law,  and  names  a  British 
subject  resident  in  France  his  executor,  and  directs  him  to  pay  legacies,  and 
account  for  the  residue  to  a  British  subject,  the  French  tribunals,  although 
they  will  recognize  the  validity  of  the  testament,  and  give  him  letters  of 
administration  to  uplift  the  funds  and  put  them  into  his  own  pocket,  deny 
the  British  legatees  all  title  to  sue  him  for  payment,  and  call  him  to  account. 
They  consider  themselves  competent  to  order  him  to  consign  the  executry 
fund  for  safe  custody,  and  will  receive  it  if  he  chooses  to  comply  with  their 
order;  but  they  consider  themselves  to  have  no  power  to  compel  him  even 
to  consign. 

''The  importance  of  these  decisions  to  British  subjects  who  are  resident 

*  The  ease  is  reported  in  the  Jiirisprudence  Generale  du  Royaiime^  1847, 
Premiere  Partie,  p.  345.  The  judgment  as  there  given  is  as  follo'ws  :  "La 
Cour; — Vu  I'art.  14  c.  civ.; — Attendu  qu'il  n'est  pas  contesle  que  le  deman- 
deur  en  cassation  et  les  defendeurs  sont  etrangers,  et  que  le  proces  engage 
entre  eux  est  relatif  a  la  succession  d'un  etranger; — Que  le  dehat  ne  portait 
que  sur  des  valeurs  mobilieres; — Attendu  que  la  demande  sur  laquelle  a  sta- 
tue I'arret  attaque  etait  une  demande  a  fin  de  condamnation  personnelle  de 
Verity,  laquelle  pouvait  etre  executee  sur  ses  biens  propres ; — Que  I'arret 
attaque  ne  se  borne  point,  comme  celui  du  8  Aoiit  1842,  a  ordonner  le  depot 
provisoire  des  valeurs  litigieuses,  mais  condamne  personnellement  Verity, 
qui  avait  declare  ne  plus  etre  depositaire  des  valeurs  inventoriees  ou  de  leur 
produit  realise,  a  verser  a  la  caisse  des  consignations  une  somme  determinee 
et  50  fr.  par  chaque  jour  de  retard ; — Attendu  qu'une  pareille  decision  n'a 
plus  le  caractere  d'une  simple  mesure  conservatoire,  que  des  juges  incompe- 
tents au  fond  aient  pu  ordonner ; — Attendu  que  les  tribunaux  francais  sont  in- 
competents pour  statuer  sur  une  contestation  entre  etrangers  et  relative  a  la 
succession  d'un  etranger  : — D'ou  il  suit  que  I'arret  attaque  a  meconnu  les 
regies  de  la  competence  et  expressement  viole  I'art.  14  c.  civ. ; — C'asse,  etc." 
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in  and  have  property  in  France,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Verity  is  physician  to  the  British  embassy  in  Paris,  and 
that  the  Phrenological  Society  has  laid  a  statement  of  the  case  before  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  their  appeal  to 
the  British  government.  According  to  our  information,  the  law  of  France 
rests  on  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  was  framed  at  a  time  when  all  Europe 
■was  combined  against  France,  and  was  intended  to  deny  to  foreigners  of 
every  nation,  residents  in  that  country,  the  aid  of  the  French  courts  to  ad- 
just their  claims  against  each  other ;  and  it  remains  unaltered  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Americans,  Germans,  Russians,  and  Italians  are  all,  equally 
with  the  British,  denied  the  benefit  of  the  French  tribunals  in  such  cases 
as  the  present.  This  is  the  more  intolerable  in  the  case  of  British  subjects, 
because  the  courts,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners  who  have  acquired  a  domicile  within  their  territories,  and  open 
their  halls  equally  to  foreigners  to  sue  each  other  and  to  natives. 

"In  this  narrative  we  have  intentionally  abstained  from  entering  into 
any  of  the  minor  details  of  the  case.  Dr.  Verity,  for  example,  alleged,  in 
his  pleadings  before  the  French  courts,  that  Dr  Roberton  had  left  sisters 
living  in  Scotland,  and  that,  on  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, lie  had  paid  the  residue  of  the  estate  to  them,  and  obtained  their 
discharge.  The  Phrenological  Society  denied  that  Dr.  Verity  had  the  right, 
on  the  opinion  of  any  legal  adviser,  however  eminent,  obtauied  not  in  an 
arbitration,  but  in  private  consultation,  to  set  aside  the  testament  under 
which  he  was  appointed  to  act;  and  they,  moreover,  denied  the  fact  of  his 
having  paid  the  residue  to  the  sisters,  and  called  on  him  to  produce  the 
discharge,  which  he  never  did.  They,  therefore,  affirmed  that  the  residue 
had  not  been  accounted  for,  or  paid  to  any  party  whatever,  but  was  and  is 
still  in  his  own  possession.  Into  none  of  these  questions,  however,  did  the 
French  courts  enter.  They  rested  solely  on  their  own  incompetency  to 
judge  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  any  form  whatever;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  abstract  result  that  the  case  acquires  its  great  public  im- 
portance. As  Dr.  Verity  is  domiciled  in  France,  and  has  no  known  pro- 
l^erty  in  Britain,  the  British  courts  cannot  call  him  effectively  to  account, 
and  hence  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy  in  law  applicable  to  the  case." 

The  application  to  Lord  Palmerston,  before  alluded  to,  repre- 
sented that  the  law  of  France  (as  settled  by  this  decision),  which 
prohibits  the  courts  of  that  country  from  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  foreigners, 

"Is  extremely  illiberal  and  unjust,  and  contrasts,  in  a  most  unfavorable 
iTianner,  not  only  with  the  laws  of  Britain,  but  with  those  of  Germany,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and,  it  is  believed,  every  other  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  all  of  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  sustain  action  at 
the  instance  of  one  Frenchman  against  another.  The  French  law,  while 
it  lends  its  authority  to  a  foreign  executor  to  uplift  and  receive  the  whole 
estate  of  the  deceased  foreign  testator,  denies  to  the  foreign  legatee  all 
right  to  call  him  to  account.  It  entices  him  to  fraud,  for  it  aids  him  to  put 
the  executory  funds  into  his  own  pocket,  and  protects  him  against  every 
attempt  by  the  legatee  to  compel  him  to  apply  the  funds  according  to  the 
testament.  Nor  is  it  in  matters  of  succession  alone  that  these  consequences 
arise;  the  law  in   question   directly  leads  to  every  si^ecies  of  fraud,  injus- 
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tice,  and  oppression,  among  foreigners  resident  in  France;  and  British  sub- 
jects are  no  doubt  often  victims The  memoriahsts,  therefore, 

earnestly  entreat  your  lordship  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  French 
government,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the  law;  and  to 
take  such  farther  measures  for  the  public  benefit  as  to  your  lordship  may 
seem  proper." 

The  memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Palmcrston  by  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Gibson-Craig,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who,  it  is 
believed,  from  time  to  time  urged  his  lordship  to  give  it  considera- 
tion ;  but,  so  far  as  the  society  has  been  able  to  learn,  nothing 
has  been  done  except  remitting  the  case  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  for  their  advice,  by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  shelved; 
and  thus  the  evil  remains  in  full  force  to  the  present  day.  To 
borrow  a  remark  made  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smithy  on  the  prac- 
tice of  locking  passengers  into  railway  carriages,  we  presume  that 
until  a  bishop  or  a  peer  shall  suffer  a  heavy  loss  under  the  French 
law,  the  injustice  which  it  perpetrates  will  not  excite  sufficient 
public  interest  to  induce  the  government  to  apply  for  its  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  Dr.  Combe  began  to  think  of  his  place 
of  residence  for  the  winter;  and  from  Dunoon  he  wrote,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  to  Sir  James  Clark : — 

"  ISly  condition  is  very  much  what  might  follow  from  the  circulation  of 
a  preponderant  share  of  venous  blood;  i.  e.,  all  my  functions  are  lowered. 
1  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  nor  think,  as  I  used  to  do  ;  but  now  and  then  I 
have  a  comparatively  brighter  day.  I  am,  however,  in  no  way  suffering 
or  unhappy,  but  merely  stupid  and  flat.  JMy  digestion  is  not  so  vigorous 
as  usual,  and  nutrition  is  also  impaired.  My  diminished  mental  power  is 
the  greatest  evil  I  am  laboring  under." 

Again,  on  the  4th  of  November,  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to 
Sir  James  on  the  same  subject : — 

"Many  thanks  for  yours  of  1st,  with  your  opinion  about  my  Vv'inter  pro- 
ceedings. You  ask  what  I  think  on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  answer  you  as 
correctly  as  I  can.  Like  yourself  and  our  kind  friend  Scott,  I  see  reasons 
both  for  and  against  iny  going  south  ;  but  my  chief  difficulty  concerns  the 
general  health,  still  more  directly  than  the  lungs.  As  formerly  mentioned, 
I  arn  conscious  that  my  brain  and  nervous  system  have  been  considerably 
impaired  in  tone, and  partly  to  this  cause  I  attribute  the  deafness,  confusion, 
and  inability  for  mental  exertion,  and  the  diminished  powers  of  resistance 
which  my  system  shows  in  some  respects.  Another  of  the  causes  of  this 
diminished  tone  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  reduced  intercourse  which 
I  have  with  active  minds  and  with  social  interests.  I  cannot  go  into  the 
world  to  seek  such  contact,  and  if  I  try  to  bring  the  world  to  me,  I  am  apt 
to  get  more  than  enough  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at  another.  If  I  try  to 
occupy  myself  with  my  own  pursuits  quietly  at  home.  I  can  succeed  to  a 
limited  extent;  but  then  comes  the  want  of  the  fresh  and  enlivening  stimu- 
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Iu3  which  contact  with  others  can  alone  give.  Professional  occupation  I 
dare  not  resort  to,  because  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  inadmissible. 
Besides,  to  be  successful,  intercourse  must  be  reciprocal.  One  must  be  able 
to  go  out  as  well  as  receive  at  home.  When  friends  kindly  come  to  see 
me,  they  naturally  address  themselves  more  directly  to  me  than  to  the  family 
circle,  because  they  wish  to  entertain  me ;  but  this  necessitates  reply,  and 
throws  the  burden  as  well  as  the  pleasure  too  exclusively  on  me.  In  sum- 
mer I  can  go  more  into  the  houses  of  other  people,  and  into  contact  with 
many  external  interests,  as  well  as  into  the  open  air.  There  is  consequently 
an  influence  at  work  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  and  not  easy  to 
counteract,  althouf^h  my  friends  are  most  kind  and  most  considerate. 

"If  you  say,  '  Well,  then,  go  south,  and  you  will  have  more  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  society  and  external  nature,' — my  answer  is,  'Yes;  but, 
per  contra,  I  shall  then  be  withdrawn  to  a  considerable  extent  from  such 
interests  and  pursuits  as  I  can  engage  in  with  a  sense  of  being  useful ;  and 
their  place  will  scarcely  be  supplied  by  anything  I  am  likely  to  meet  with 
in  the  superficial  kind  of  intercourse  one  is  limited  to  with  strangers  with 
whom  one  associates  so  little  as  invalids  can  do.'  My  mind,  unfortunately, 
is  not  a  spring  always  pouring  out.  It  requires  supply  and  stimulus  from 
without,  and  unless  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  is  apt  to  lose  its  vigor.  In  this 
way  I  am  '  between  the  de'il  and  the  deep  sea,'  and  I  can  scarcely  tell 
which  to  prefer.  An  incidental  evil  I  feel  more  every  day  is,  that  my 
mode  of  life  cuts  off  my  niece  and  nephew,  in  no  small  degree,  from  their 
natural  place  in  society,  by  unintentionally  but  unavoidably  interposing 
barriers  to  reciprocity  in  their  intercourse  with  society,  as  well  as  my  own. 
This  is  a  heavy  sacrifice  on  their  part,  which  they  make  ungrudgingly, 
but  the  evils  of  which  are  not,  on  that  account,  less  felt  by  me,  or  serious 
to  themselves.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  about  the  end  of  December,  and  come  home  by  the 
United  States,  it  would  present  something  of  novelty  and  interest,  and 
might  do  good,  particularly  if  I  got  into  a  good  habitat  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a  suitable  elevation  ;  but  then  medical  opinion  seems  to  say  that 
the  West  Indies  would  prove  unfavorable  to  an  advanced  case  like  mine. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  I  might  be  tempted  to  try  a  voyage  there,  and  if  it 
suited,  come  home  by  New  York,  and  see  my  brother  William  there.  But 
the  ;;?-os  and  cons  seem  so  equally  balanced  as  to  make  a  decision  rather 
difficult ;  and  perhaps  my  best  plan  will  be  to  go  on  in  the  mean  time,  and 
if  the  weather  threatens  to  be  severe,  or  my  condition  deteriorates,  to  make 
a  move  somewhere  by  sea,  a  proceeding  not  attended  with  much  risk. 
Sometimes  I  think  seriously,  what  does  it  matter  what  I  do,  seeing  that  I 
am  good  for  so  little  as  it  is?  but  I  am  thankful,  nevertheless,  for  the  great 
comfort  I  enjoy  and  the  many  alleviations  I  possess.  If  I  could  write,  it 
would  be  something,  for  I  have  many  ideas  floating  in  my  head  ;  but  I  am 
incapable  of  sufficiently-sustained  working  to  bring  them  out. 

"As  to  the  south  of  England,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  neither  fish  nor 
flesh.  If  I  leave  home  at  all,  I  would  rather  seek  something  good  enough 
to  compensate  what  I  leave  behind.  Be  easy  about  my  driving.  I  7iever 
go  out  in  an  open  carriage,  and  in  bad  days  I  stay  at  home.  I  am  sure  I 
may  be  thankful  to  you  and  Scott  for  all  your  care  of  me,  and  I  am  so." 

The  description  here  given  by  Dr.  Combe  of  his  condition  is 
painfully  correct.     His  friends  saw  a  perceptible  decay  in  his 
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mental  vigor,  as  well  as  in  his  bodily  strength.  His  power  of 
attending  to  new  subjects  was  much  limited,  and,  in  consequence, 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  them  became  perceptibly  feebler.  In 
employing  his  mind,  he  acted  on  the  same  principles  which  guided 
him  in  managing  his  bodily  functions.  He  never  forced  Nature 
to  make  an  effort  at  a  time  when  she  was  incapable  of  successfully 
doing  so ;  nor  did  he  draw  upon  her  resources  when  he  was  con- 
scious that  she  had  done  all  that  she  could  accomplish  without 
exhaustion.  In  consequence,  his  later  writings  were  penned 
chiefly  in  short  portions,  at  times  when  by  repose  he  had  accumu- 
lated strength ;  and  he  desisted  from  writing  the  moment  he 
had  embodied  in  language  the  thoughts  which  he  had  elaborated 
and  expended  the  cerebral  vigor  which  he  had  acquired.  But  in 
spite  of  his  weakness,  he  was  not  only  resigned,  but  cheerful ; 
and  his  sympathy  with  all  that  concerned  humanity  was  as  con- 
stant as  before.  He  was  advised  to  pass  the  winter  of  1846-7  in 
Edinburgh,  and  did  so  accordingly. 
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DR.  COMBE  TAKES  A  VOYAGE  TO  SEW  YORK. — VISITS  PHILADELPHIA  AND 
WEST  POINT. IS  FORCED  BY  HIS  FAILING  HEALTH  TO  RETURN  TO  ENG- 
LAND.  LETTER  TO    SIR    JA3IES  CLARK,  DESCRIPTIVE    OF    HIS  VISIT. ARRIVES 

IN    LIVERPOOL,  AND  PROCEEDS    TO  SCOTLAND. DEATH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  SISTER, 

MRS.  YOUNG. — IS  ENGAGED  IN  WRITING  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF 
FEVER  IN  EMIGRANT  SHIPS. — GOES  TO  GORGIE  MILL. — IS  TAKEN  ILL  AND 
DIES. — HIS    CHARACTER. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  sailing  was,  on  several  occasions, 
highly  beneficial  to  Dr.  Combe.  During  the  spring  of  1817,  he 
thought  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  New  York.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  also  the  inducement  of  a  strong  desire  to  visit  his 
brother  William,  who,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  long  been 
settled  in  the  United  States.  His  first  step,  however,  was  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  his  medical  friends  on  the  project.  Writing 
to  Sir  James  Clark,  on  the  22d  of  March,  he  says : — 

"My  motives  for  the  proposed  trip  to  America  are  these:  1st,  I  feel  a 
lengthened  change  necessary  to  bring  up  the  tone  of  my  nervous  system, 
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which  the  comparative  seclusion  of  winter  always  runs  down  more  or  less. 
26?/*/,  Sailing  always  agrees  with  me;  and  in  a  comfortable  '  liner,'  with 
good  company  and  fine  May  weather,  it  might  be  useful.  Sdly,  I  have  a 
strong  wish  to  see  my  brother  William  in  New  Jersey  once  more  before  I 
depart,  and  his  two  children,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  am  much  in- 
terested in;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  come  and  see  us. 
4thly,  I  might  stay  five  or  six  weeks,  and  yet  leave  before  intense  heat  sets 
in.  My  grounds  of  doubt  are  the  kind  of  bustle  that  Jonathan  lives  in,  and 
the  heat.  The  latter,  with  quiet,  I  would  not  fear  much;  but  were  it  and 
bustle  conjoined,  I  should  not  like  it.  My  idea  is  to  make  Jersey  City, 
where  my  brother  is,  my  headquarters,  and  to  make  a  voyage  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  excursions  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston  by  water  and  rail;  and  to 
be  guided  by  my  sensations  whether  to  prolong  or  shorten  my  stay,  and  to 
bolt  at  once  if  I  find  any  probability  of  the  change  being  attended  with 
risk.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  foolhardy,  but  I  feel  a  necessity  for  mingling 
with  the  living  world  as  far  as  my  strength  will  permit;  and  I  certainly 
was  benefited  by  my  long  excursions  the  last  summer  and  the  one  before. 
I  know  that  self  denial  will  be  needed  to  abstain  from  visiting  many  insti- 
tutions which  I  should  like  well  to  see;  but  I  have  been  well  disciplined 
in  that  school  already,  and  trust  not  to  forget  my  lesson.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, then,  I  suppose  tliat  you  will  still  approve.  My  niece  is  willing  to 
go,  and  ri=ik  coming  home  without  seeing  anything — which  I  hold  to  bo 
very  magnanimous.  What  I  feel  is  the  inability  for  mental  work,  which 
seclusion  increases.  I  have  views  which  I  believe  to  be  important,  but  am 
pained  at  being  unable  to  put  forth.  In  other  respects  I  am  wonderfully 
well,  considering  that  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  winter.  1  have  had  only 
one  moderate  cold  within  the  last  six  months,  where  other  people  have 
had  them  by  the  halfdozen.  James  Cox  examined  my  chest  to-day,  and 
thinks  that  the  left  lung  is  upon  the  whole  in  a  better  state  than  at  any 
time  within  the  last  two  years;  which  is  certainly  satisfactory  for  the  end 
of  such  a  winter," 

Sir  James  Clark  and  also  Dr.  Scott  having  approved  of  the 
projected  voyage,  Dr.  Combe  accordingly  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  IGth  of  April,  in  the  packet-ship  "Montezuma/'  having 
previously  satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inspection,  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  accommodation  it  aiForded.  There  were  nine  cabin 
passengers,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  (chiefly  Irish)  emigrants 
in  the  steerage;  and  soon  after  leaving  port  the  disagreeable  dis- 
covery was  made  that  this  part  of  the  ship  extended  under  the 
cabin,  and,  from  its  crowded  and  filthy  state,  constantly  vitiated 
the  air  above  by  sending  up  unwholesome  and  offensive  effluvia 
through  openings  and  crevices  of  the  vessel.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  injury  and  discomfort,  the  weather  was  often  too  severe 
to  allow  Dr.  Combe  to  go  on  deck;  so  that  he  did  not,  as  usual, 
derive  advantage  from  the  voyage.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  before  leaving  home,  his  strength  had  been  impaired  by  the 
exertion  of  making  necessary  arrangements,  and  receiving  the 
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numerous  friends  who  came  to  wish  him  a  prosperous  voyage^  and 
whom  he  could  not,  without  great  violence  to  his  feelings,  avoid 
seeing  and  conversing  with.  Perhaps  the  friends  of  invalids  do 
not  always  sufficiently  consider,  on  such  occasions,  how  much  the 
strength  is  tried  in  receiving  a  succession  of  visitors. 

On  14th  May,  after  an  affecting  meeting  with  his  brother 
William  and  his  wife,  who  came  on  board  when  the  ship  was  at 
anchor,  he  landed  at  New  York.  On  account  of  William's  house 
being  under  repair,  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Boardman, 
counsellor-at-law,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  house  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  remained  for  some  days,  receiving  the  kindest  attention 
from  him  and  Mrs.  Boardman. 

On  the  18th  he  proceeded  by  railway  to  Philadelphia,  where 
several  days  were  spent  most  agreeably,  his  spirits  being  good, 
and  his  health  in  its  usual  state.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  John 
Bell,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  city,  he  visited  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  Girard  College,  and  other  places  of  public  in- 
terest. His  inspection  of  the  penitentiary  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinion  he  had  previously  entertained  of  the  principles  of  '^the 
separate  system;"  but  he  considered  that  the  results  would  never 
be  satisfactory  till  much  more  ample  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  criminals. 

In  returning,  on  the  22d,  from  Philadelphia  to  visit  his  brother 
at  Jersey  City,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  he  unfortunately 
caught  cold,  which  almost  wholly  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a 
week.  When  somewhat  recovered,  he  thouirht  it  advisable  to 
take  a  trip  up  the  Hudson  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air,  and 
accordingly,  along  with  his  brother  and  niece,  sailed  up  the  river 
to  West  Point.  The  uncommon  heat  of  the  season,  however,  and 
the  unavoidable  fatigue  and  exposure  of  traveling,  which  threat- 
ened serious  damage  to  his  health,  soon  determined  him  to  re- 
nounce all  hope  of  an  intended  visit  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  New 
England;  and  on  8th  June  he  commenced  his  homeward  voyage, 
on  board  the  ^'Marmion,"  from  New  York.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
James  Clark,  dated  ^'The  Ship  Marmion,  at  sea,''  the  13th  of 
that  month,  he  says: — 

"You  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you,  that  wc  are  on  our  way 
home  from  Yankee-land,  leaving  much  unvisited  that  it  would  have  de- 
lighted us  to  see,  and  many  persons  whom  it  would  have  rejoiced  us  to 
meet.  But  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  we  have  gone  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
thankful  for  all  our  mercies.  As  generally  happens  in  this  world  of  ours, 
we  had  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  in  our 
sojourn  j  and  after  experience  of  what  was  likely  to  ensue  if  I  attempted. 
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more,  I  considered  discretion  to  be,  in  this  instance,  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  resolved  to  come  off  while  my  skin  was  whole — the  chief  end  of  our 
stay  having  been  accomplished  by  a  fortnight  spent  under  my  brother's 
roof.  I  found  that  even  with  every  precaution  I  could  take,  traveling  by 
either  land  or  water  was  attended  with  risks  wliich  I  should  not  encounter, 
and  that  by  remaining,  I  might  forfeit  in  a  few  days  all  that  I  had  gained 
by  years  of  care.  True  it  is,  that  I  set  no  great  store  by  life,  and  that  I  am 
good  for  very  little  here  below;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  remain 
till  duly  dismissed,  and  do  the  best  I  can  in  the  mean  time.  Even  if  it 
shall  turn  out  that  I  have  suffered  radically  from  the  excursion,  I  shall  in 
no  way  regret  having  made  it.  I  undertook  it  after  full  consideration,  and 
some  of  its  results  have  compensated  me  already  for  the  drawbacks  attend- 
ing it. 

"My  brother  George  will  have  told  you  that  I  caught  cold  on  returning 
from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City.  Its  severity  was  aggravated  by  a  variety 
of  imavoidable  causes  unnecessary  to  mention.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
pulled  down  so  much  that  I  resolved  to  try  a  change  to  the  more  bracing 
air  of  West  Point;  and  it  was  in  that  excursion  that  I  perceived  clearly 
the  probability  of  increased  damage  from  any  farther  attempts  at  traveling. 
And  yet,  for  persons  in  health,  their  steamers  and  railway-cars  are  so  com- 
modious and  well-managed,  that  I  should  very  probably  be  laughed  at  by 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  their  occupants  lor  supposing  them  unsuitable 
for  pulmonary  invalids.  The  river  boats  are  indeed  marvellous.  In  size, 
speed,  elegance,  comfort,  and  the  perfection  of  order  and  cleanliness,  they 
are  unparalleled.  In  furniture  and  decoration  they  are  even  splendid. 
Nowhere  is  convenience  sacrificed  to  splendor;  and  the  beauty  of  the  thing 
is  that,  all  the  sailing  being  in  smooth  water,  one  can  enjoy  the  splendor 
along  with  the  convenience,  which  is  not  the  case  in  our  sea-going  steamers. 
Either  Jonathan  has  partially  reformed  already,  or  he  feels  ashamed  to 
soil  these  elegant  boats.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  both  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware,  the  spitting  was  oiot  nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected.  Indeed 
there  was  very  little,  except  near  the  smoking  and  bar-rooms.  In  the 
ferry  and  smaller  steamers,  where  the  lower — I  beg  Jonathan's  pardon, 
the  poorer — classes  abounded  more,  there  was  much  more  of  it,  and  once 
or  twice  it  was  disgusting  enough.  Here  on  board  we  have  two  Kentucky 
men  who  indulge  in  it  without  respect  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance. 
But  among  people  of  ordinary  good  breeding  it  did  not  seem  common. 
Speaking  generally,  I  have  seen  even  more  to  interest,  and  less  to  offend, 
than  I  was  prepared  for.  There  is  no  country  or  people  known  to  me 
presenting  so  many  points  of  interesting  observation  to  a  reflecting  mind 
as  the  United  States;  and  I  should  willingly  give  all  I  have  for  a  twelve- 
month of  sound  lungs  and  health  to  spend  among  them,  and  be  content  to 
make  my  exit  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

''The  newness  of  the  country  and  people,  and  the  intense  individuality 
of  character  displayed  by  the  latter,  struck  me  most  forcibly  from  the  first, 
and  remain  prominently  in  my  mind  still.  This  characteristic  of  the  people 
has  a  good  and  also  a  bad  side.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  energy  and 
enterprise  as  well  as  of  their  independence.  But  it  renders  self  so  para- 
mount in  influence  and  prominent  in  action  as  to  make  them  hard,  cold, 
and  dry  in  their  manners,  and  somewhat  determined  and  regardless  of 
others  in  fulfilling  their  own  views.     But  while  they  seem  to  know  no 
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difference  between  a  polite  and  agreeable  manner  and  downrigbt  obsequi- 
ousness, and  therefore  abhor  the  one  in  common  with  the  other,  the  radical 
civiUty  is  there  in  greater  force  than  one  would  be  led  to  anticipate.  This 
proceeds  obviously  from  ill-directed  independence  or  dignity;  for  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  the  suaviter  should  be  banished  from  the  modo,  and 
the  foi'titer  alone  usurp  both  the  thing  and  the  manner.  Several  times  I 
met  with  a  surly  sort  of  silence  when  I  asked  a  civil  and  pertinent  question 
of  railway  employes ;  but  I  could  scarcely  call  them  gentlemen;  and  it 
seemed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  if  they  felt  half  ashamed  to  give  me  a 
polite  and  direct  answer,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  held  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  be  questioned  by  a  'stranger'  about  the  arrangements  for 
his  luggage,  particularly  as  these  were  in  themselves  excellent,  had  I  only 
known  them  as  well  as  they  did. 

"  16///. — Here  we  are  nearly  half-way  across  the  big  Atlantic  ferry,  and 
still  fanned  by  damp  zephyrs  and  favored  with  seas  so  smooth  that,  although 
lying  over  to  one  side  a  good  deal,  there  has  never  been  motion  enough  to 
excite  a  creak  or  a  groan  among  the  timbers;  whereas,  in  the  Montezuma, 
the  creaking  was  so  incessant  as  almost  to  drown  my  feeble  voice  and  pre- 
vent me  hearing  when  in  tlie  cabin.  On  reading  this  over,  I  perceive  that 
I  have  omitted  to  tell  you  part  of  our  steamboat  experience.  As  my  letter 
to  my  brother  was  sent  away  from  West  Point,  it  contained  no  account  of 
our  return  voyage.  As  the  gods  would  have  it,  the  day  was  very  wet, 
and,  as  compared  with  the  Saturday,  very  cold.  On  going  on  board,  I 
consequently  made  for  the  saloon.  On  entering  the  door,  I  was  met  by  a 
close,  hot,  suffocating  blast,  which,  except  that  it  was  somewhat  moist,  and 
without  much  sulphur,  might  have  been  supposed  to  emanate  from  the 
depths  of  Pandemonium.  On  looking  round,  I  saw  the  cabin  crowded, 
evei-y  window  closed,  and  an  anthracite  stove  in  full  puff.  I  instantly  re- 
treated, preferring  the  cool  moisture  containing  oxygen  to  the  hot  air  and 
effluvia  deprived  of  it.  This  was  showing  me  both  sides  of  the  picture — 
the  bright  and  the  cloudy — and,  as  neither  suited  my  condition,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  to  give  up  the  experiment;  particularly  as  in  a 
crowded  boat  it  is  impossible  either  to  recline  or  to  escape  from  well-meant 
but  troublesome  and  fatiguing  intrusion.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  me 
very  easily  scared  that  I  should  resolve  on  going  back  to  England  because 
I  met  with  a  rainy  day  on  the  Hudson,  when,  perhaps,  they  would  not 
have  another  for  a  month.  Others  assured  me  the  night-boats  were  very 
safe  and  comfortable;  but  they  could  not  so  easily  explain  what  advantage 
I  was  to  derive  from  sleeping  in  a  handsome  state-room  in  the  Isaac  New- 
ton in  a  dark  night,  and  disturbed  by  arriving  at  three  or  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  might  enjoy  more  space  and  equally  fine  scenery  in  my  own 
dark  room,  without  the  unseasonable  morning  disturbance.  Butas  it  would 
have  been  equally  vain  and  endless  to  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  to  every 
one,  I  just  left  them  to  vote  me  a  capricious  and  nervous  invalid  acting 
upon  a  whim.  In  ^ome  respects  I  have  suffered  from  evils  which  no 
foresight  could  have  prevented.  Among  others,  the  horrible  fetid  effluvia 
which  came  oozing  up  into  the  cabin  of  the  Montezuma  from  the  crowded 
'tween-decks,  especially  during  the  wet,  damp,  warm  days,  had  an  evil 
influence  on  my  system  as  well  as  comfort,  and  was  a  mischance  which 
no  mortal  could  have  foreseen.  Everybody,  without  exception,  said  we 
should  have  no  inconvenience  from  the  emigrants;  that  we  had  a  magni- 
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ficent  poop,  and  they  were  all  forward.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  tliey  were 
to  be  also  under  us.  It  was  nearly  a  week  before  I  discovered  a  hole  under 
my  feet  where  the  effluvia  came  up  as  through  a  chimney;  and  it  was  four 
days  move  before  the  carpenter  was  orderetl  to  fill  it  up,  and  then  only 
after  a  tliird  complaint  from  me,  and  an  attempt  to  stop  it  up  with  old 
newspapers.  There  were  other  unseen  crevices  through  which  it  pene- 
trated at  all  times  in  spite  of  open  windows,  &c. 

"  22d  June. — Fourteen  days  out,  and  we  expect  to  see  land  to-night.  If 
the  wind  holds,  we  should  be  in  Liverpool  by  Friday.  Up  to  Sunday  it 
was  like  sailing  on  a  mill-pond  with  zephyrs  and  summer  skies,  only  lying 
half  over  on  our  side.  Since  then  the  wind  has  got  round  to  northwest 
and  raised  a  swell,  but  we  go  on  steadily  on  our  other  side.  *  *  *  The 
captain  is  an  intelligent,  worthy  man,  but  hard  and  ungenial  in  manner. 
The  Kentucky  men  are  going  to  London  and  Paris  for  three  months  to  see 
the  world,  and  know  not  a  syllable  of  French,  very,  uery  little  of  geography, 
and  speak  English  in  a  fashion  which  is  dilficult  to  be  understood.  One 
of  them  asked  me,  as  I  lived  in  Scotland,  if  I  knew  one  Bob  Burns,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  great  poet,  but  wrote  mostly  in  the  Scotch  brogue!!  I 
had  dilliculty  in  recognizing  our  bard  under  this  title ;  and  the  youth  was 
amazed  when  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  Bob  personally,  seeing  as 
how  he  died  the  year  before  I  was  born.'' 

Dr.  Combe  landed  at  Liverpool  on  25tli  JimC;  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Scotland.  Just  a  week  after  his  return,  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Young,  who  died  in  her  seven- 
tieth year,  after  a  few  days'  confinement  to  bed.  She  had  often 
expressed  the  wish  that  she  might  not  survive  him;  and  it  was 
an  affecting  fulfilment  of  that  wish  that  he,  in  the  absence  of  his 
brother  George,  who  was  then  on  the  continent,  performed  the 
duties  of  chief  mourner  at  her  funeral,  and  laid  her  in  the  grave, 
where,  exactly  five  weeks  later,  he  himself  was  destined  to  be 
placed  beside  her. 

The  succeeding  month  was  pleasantly  spent  in  paying  visits  to 
relations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  taking  fre- 
quent drives  through  some  picturesque  districts  of  Linlithgow- 
shire. After  the  death  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Cox,  mentioned  on  p. 
292,  her  eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Cox,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  M'Culloch,  the  political  economist,  and  continued  to  carry  on 
business  at  Gorgie  Mill.  Dr.  Combe  was  ever  welcomed  by  them 
as  their  guest,  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection  and  attention 
to  his  wants  and  comforts  which  had  been  shown  to  him  by  his 
sister;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  he  went  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  preparing, 
at  such  intervals  as  his  health  allowed,  a  communication  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  ship-fever  which,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1847;  had  swept  off  so  many  hundreds  of  unfortunate 
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Irish  and  others  during  their  emigration  to  America.*  Writing 
on  2d  August  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  corn-merchant  in  Liverpool, 
for  information  about  the  regulations  of  emigrant  ships,  he  says : 
^'  I  have  not  yet  regained  either  my  ordinary  health  or  power  of 
thinking,  and,  consequently,  find  writing  rather  heavy  work;  but 
my  spirit  is  moved  by  these  horrible  details  from  Quebec  and 
New  York,  and  I  cannot  rest  without  doing  something  in  the 
matter."  The  letter  from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted  was  the 
last  he  ever  lorote,  and  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
man.  In  this  work  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  severe 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  seized  him  at  Gorgie  Mill,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  his  useful  life.  Despair- 
ing of  recovery,  he  committed  the  unfinished  MS.  to  the  care  of 
his  nephew,  Robert  Cox,  enjoining  him  to  render  it  as  fit  for 
publication  as  possible,  and  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor 
of  The  Times.  It  would  have  been,  he  said,  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  him  had  he  been  able  to  complete  it  before  he  died, 
as  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  contribute  his  exertions  towards 
rousing  the  government  and  the  public  to  a  perception  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  immediateli/  establishing  a  Board  of  Health, 
and  adopting  such  preventive  measures  as  might  render  impossi- 
ble a  recurrence  of  such  miseries  as  had  lately  been  endured.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  felt  that  his  recent  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  emigrants  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  laid  him  under  a  kind  of  ob- 
ligation to  record  his  experience  for  the  public  benefit — and  as  if 
the  performance  of  this  obligation  would  have  taken  a  burden  off 
his  mind.  On  examination  of  the  IMS.,  it  was  found  to  require 
but  little  alteration  beyond  an  improved  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  sentences,  and  the  pruning  of  a  few  redundancies;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  the  author's  own  finishing  touches, 
it  is  not  unworthy  to  constitute  his  final  bequest  to  his  fcUow-men. 

*  According  to  a  Report  published  by  Mr.  Buciianan,  chief  emigrant-agent 
at  Quebec,  there  arrived  at  that  port  and  Montreal,  in  1847,  up  to  the  lOth  of 
November,  3752  emigrants  from  Scotland,  32,338  from  England,  54,329  from 
Ireland,  and  7G97  from  Germany;  total,  98,106.     Of  these,  there  died  on  the 
passage,  ........  5,293 

Admitted  into  Grosse  Isle  Quarantine  Hospital,  8563,  of  whom  died,         3,452 
Died  in  Quebec  up  to  9th  October,     .....  1,041 

Died  in  Montreal  up  to  1st  November,  ....  3,579 

Total  deaths,  .  13,365 

The  subsequent  mortality  on  the  inland  route  is  considered  to  have  raised 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  at  least  1  in  5  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Nearly  three  columns  of  The  Times  of  17tli  September^  1847, 
are  occupied  by  this  earnest  appeal.* 

The  diarrhoea  under  which  Dr.  Combe  suffered  baffled  all 
applications  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  Drs.  Scott  and 
Farquharson  could  suggest.  By  these  valued  friends  he  was 
attended  with  assiduous  care;  but  towards  midnight^  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1847j  he  tranquilly  expired. 

The  following  account  of  his  last  days  was  given  by  Miss  Cox, 
in  a  letter  dated  10th  August,  addressed  to  George  Combe  at 
Brussels : — 

"You  are  too  well  prepared  for  the  result  of  our  dear  Doctor's  illness  to 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  breathed  his  last  yesterday  at  midnight.  I  am 
not  very  able  for  writing  to-day;  but  so  long  as  the  scene  is  fresh  in  my 
mind,  1  am  anxious  to  make  up  to  you  and  Cecy,  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
for  your  absence  at  such  a  time.  By  learning  a  ie\^  particulars,  you  will 
become  sharers  with  us  in  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  in  the  feelings 
excited  in  our  minds.  Your  absence,  and  that  of  my  brother  James,  have 
been  perhaps  the  only  causes  of  regret  in  the  circumstances^  not  only  on  my 
poor  uncle's  account,  but  on  your  own  ;  because  I  feel  you  cannot  but  regret 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  exchanging  thoughts  and  sympathies  with 
him  since  our  return  from  America.f  There  has  been  so  very  much  to 
alleviate  our  distress  that  the  prevalmg  feeling  with  us  all  is  great  thank- 
fulness. My  dear  uncle  has  left  the  world  with  as  little  suffering  to  him- 
self as  could  possibly  have  been  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  and  there 
never  was  the  least  jarring  in  his  mind  during  the  whole  week  of  his  ill- 
ness. Almost  from  the  first,  there  was  more  ground  for  apprehension  than 
in  his  former  illness  (in  the  spring  of  1845).  On  this  occasion,  a  cause  of 
danger  was  apparent;  it  was  formidable,  and  its  features  were  all  along 
different  from  those  of  the  previous  attack.  He  submitted  patiently  to  all 
the  discomforts  and  to  the  increasuig  weakness  of  his  condition,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  alive  to  everything  that  ought  to  be  done  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  recovery,  though  he  steadily  and  cheerfully  looked  on  the  proba- 
bility of  death  being  the  speedy  termination.  He  said  that  although  nature 
would  still  cling  to  life,  it  was,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  better  for  him  to  die, 
seeing  that  his  powers  had  become  so  much  enfeebled.  No  one  was  more 
aware  of  his  diminished  energy  than  himself;  he  often  talked  of  it,  and 
said  that  his  death  would  be  no  loss,  so  far  as  his  usefulness  was  concerned. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  much  he  contrived  to  do  lately  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  The  very  day  he  was  taken  ill,  he  finished  a  long  letter  M'hich 
cost  him  a  great  deal  of  thought,  besides  writing  one  to  Mr.  BroMMi  of 
Liverpool,  inquiring  about  the  rules  of  emigrant  ships;   and  he  had  been 

'^  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  Public  Health,  No.  V.,  March,  1848. 
By  the  Act  12th  and  13th  Vict.,  c.  23,  which  came  into  operation  on  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  some  of  the  regulations  suggested  by  Dr.  Combe  are  made  impe- 
rative on  the  owners  of  emigrant  ships. 

t  Dr.  Combe's  return  from  America  was  not  expected  so  early  as  it  took 
place,  and  George,  in  ignorance  of  its  occurrence,  had  left  England  on  the  day 
when  Dr.  Combe  arrived  in  Liverpool. 
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busy  for  some  lime  collecting  materials  for  an  article  he  was  preparing  on 
ship-fever. 

"During  the  past  week,  his  character  shone  forth  as  bright  and  unselfish 
as  ever.  He  thought  much  of  the  welfare  of  others,  mentioning  to  me 
various  matters  of  friendship  or  business,  whenever  his  weakness  allowed 
him  to  speak.  He  gave  me  many  useful  hints;  but  I  am  aware  there  are 
and  must  of  necessity  be,  many  things  about  which  I  omitted  to  ask  his 
opinion  and  wishes.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  my  brother  James 
should  edit  and  revise  his  works,  and  adapt  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

"Although  strong  stimulants  and  much  opium  were  administered  to  him, 
he  never  was  stupefied,  but  on  the  early  part  of  yesterday  his  mind  showed 
a  tendency  to  waver;  but  even  then  it  was  toucljing  to  hear  him  talk  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  nice  choice  of  words ;  his  placid  humor, 
too,  occasionally  came  out,  and  then  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with 
the  corresponding  expression. 

"There  was  not  the  same  clinging  to  life  which  he  showed  formerly — 
that  is  to  say,  he  perceived  clearly  that  now  there  was  an  intelligible  and 
adequate  cause  for  death;  and  he  was  perfectly  resigned.  His  whole 
being,  so  to  speak,  was  imbued  wiUi  the  conviction  of  the  beneficence  and 
wisdom  of  God.  Last  night,  when  he  could  scarcely  articulate,  he  said, 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  '  Happy,  happy.'  His  last  hour  approached  so 
gradually,  so  gently,  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  when  he  ceased  to 
live;  and  the  expression  of  his  face  is  now,  as  before,  pleasing,  as  all  the 
little  appearance  of  suffering  is  gone  off. 

"He  said  again  and  again  that  he  had  no  regrets;  and  that  if  his  trip  to 
America  had  hastened  his  end,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  if  his  life  had  been 
the  price,  he  still  did  not  regret  what  he  had  done,  for  it  had  afforded  him 
great  satisfaction. 

"It  is  only  justice  to  my  brother  John  and  his  wife  to  mention,  that 
throughout  all  this  trying  scene  their  affectionate  attention  to  our  dear 
Doctor  has  been  unwearied  and  most  considerate.  He  has  so  often  been 
their  inmate,  and  they  knew  him  so  intimately,  that  they  felt  towards  him 
as  a  parent  rather  than  a  friend. 

"Robert  and  I  have  done  everything  we  thought  you  would  approve 
of,"  &c. 

It  may  perhaps  lend  an  additional  interest  to  Lis  Letter  on 
Ship-Fever,  to  mention  that  the  noxious  influence  of  the  effluvia 
on  board  the  "  Montezuma  "  in  all  probability  hastened  his  death. 
The  miasma  of  the  crowded  hold,  penetrating  into  the  cabin,  is 
supposed  to  have  infected  his  feeble  system — giving  rise  to  the 
almost  continual  discomfort  and  languor  under  which  he  ever  after- 
wards labored,  and  finally  occasioning  or  bringing  to  a  forced 
maturity  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  The  2)osi-m or f cm 
examination  of  his  body  showed  that  the  condition  of  his  lungs 
was  not  worse  than  usual,  and  that  his  death  was  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  disease  of  the  bowels. 

He  was  interred  in  the  family  burial-ground  in  the  West  Church- 
34 
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yard,  and  the  following  inscription  was  added  to  the  tablet  wliicli 
contains  the  names  of  his  father,  mother,  and  other  relatives  : — 

ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D., 

TELLOW  OF    THE   ROYAL   COLLEGE 

OF   PHYSICIANS,  EDINBURGH. 

BORN    27th    OCTOBER,  1797. 

DIED    9tII   AUGUST,  1847. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  Dr.  Combe's 
remark  on  himself,  introduced  on  page  35,  in  which  he  says,  "I 
had  an  early  and  great  veneration  for  moral  excellence,  and  after 
having  been  cold  or  sullen  in  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth,  I 
have  gone  to  bed  and  cried  for  want  of  moral  sympathy,  and 
formed  strong  resolutions  to  be  for  ever  after  kind  and  good,  no 
matter  how  others  might  treat  me." 


Dr.  Combe  was  of  a  tall  stature,  his  height  being  upwards  of 
six  feet.  His  person  was  very  slender,  and  in  his  later  years  he 
stooped  considerably  in  consequence  of  his  feeble  health.  His 
temperament  was  nervous-bilious,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the 
sanguine.  The  expression  of  his  voice,  countenance,  and  dark 
beaming  eye,  was  that  of  intelligence,  goodness,  earnestness,  and 
affection. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  Combe  in  George  Combe's  pos- 
session, painted  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Macnee,  of  Glasgow,  and  which 
has  been  engraved  for  the  present  work.  About  1832,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Macdonald  executed  a  miniature  bust  of  him,  several  copies 
of  which  are  in  existence.  There  is  also  a  daguerreotype  likeness 
of  him,  taken  a  few  years  ago  in  London. 

In  a  will*  written  with  his  own  hand  in  1844,  Dr.  Combe 
distributed  the  chief  part  of  his  property  among  his  relations, 
preferring  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  stand  most  in  need  of  his 
benefaction,  and  leaving  suitable  acknowledgements  to  such  as  he 

*  After  his  will  was  recorded  in  Doctors'  Commons,  a  London  newspaper 
published  the  particulars  of  his  bequests  to  his  relations  and  private  friends; 
an  act  the  prospect  of  which  would  have  greatly  annoyed  Dr.  Combe  could 
he  have  anticipated  it,  and  which  was  very  unpleasant  to  his  legatees.  The 
information  must  have  been  derived  from  the  public  register ;  but  although 
the  law  very  properly  requires  executors  to  record  testaments,  no  sufficient 
reason  can  be  discovered  why  the  conductors  of  newspapers  also  should  be 
at  liberty  to  publish  them,  at  their  own  discretion,  as  topics  of  gossip  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  in  any  other  respect  interested  in  their  contents. 
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felt  himself  indebted  to  for  special  services.     He  also  made  the 
following  bequests,  which  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
it  be  seen  what  institutions  he  thought  most  deserving  or  requir- 
ing his  support.     ^'I  leave  £100  sterling  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Edinburgh,  an  eminently  useful  institution;  £50  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum;  £50  to  the  Destitute  Sick  Society 
of  Edinburgh ;  £50  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  ;  £50  to 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  £50  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  and  £20  to  the  Model  Infant  School  in  the  Vennel. 
I  select  these  as  institutions  about  the  utility  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  because  the}^  are  not  so  well  supported  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  the  public.     I  ought  to  add,  that  I  make  these 
bequests  from  no  love  of  ostentation,  but  from  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.     During  my  life,  my  health  was  always   so  precarious  as 
often  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  I  should  be  able  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence or  be  able  to  lay  up  anything  for  my  support  in  case  of 
being  long  incapacitated  for  practice.     I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
lay  out  less  money  for  charitable  purposes  than  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  the  only  compensation  in  my  power  is  to  bestow  for 
similar  purposes  that  which  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
during  my  life.''*     It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Combe  to  say,  that, 
although  his  expenditure  for  charitable  purposes  was  less  than  he 
desired,  yet  he  was  for  many  years  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  benevolent  and  useful  institutions,  besides  responding 
with  alacrity  to  all  private  claims  upon  his  bounty.     The  amount 
of  personal  trouble,  also,  which  he  often  took  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  he  thought  he  could  be  of  service  to — and  this  even  when 
he  had  little  strength  to  spare — was  such  as  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  circumstances. 

In  a  Memoir  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  reprinted,  with  additions  for 
private  circulation,  from  the  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  xx.  p. 
373,  he  introduces  the  following  remarks  on  Dr.  Combe's  charac- 
ter, which  are  in  themselves  so  just,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
modestly  stated,  that  his  present  biographer  (precluded  as  he  is, 
by  relationship  and  circumstances,  from  oflering  any  commentaries 

*  With  all  Dr.  Combe's  love  of  independence,  and  uncertainty  about  the 
future,  his  high  feelings  of  honor,  and  his  strict  sense  of  justice,  in  regard  to 
his  pecuniary  remuneration  as  a  medical  man,  never  deserted  him.  While 
this  work  was  in  the  press,  one  of  his  patients  informed  me,  that  having  sent 
him  what  he  considered  as  only  an  adequate  honorarium  for  a  pretty  long  and 
anxious  attendance  in  the  country,  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  returned — the 
whole,  as  he  said,  being  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  although  the  patient's 
circumstances  by  no  means  called  for  an}--  abatement  of  what  was  a  fair  and 
proper  remuneration. 
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of  his  own)  considers  himself  justified  in  presenting  them  to  the 
reader : — 

"  As  a  friend,  Dr.  Combe  was  eminently  distinguished  by  steadfastness, 
fidelity,  forbearance,  gentleness,  candor,  and  discretion.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  performing  the  painful  duty  of  admonition  or  reproof  when  the  wel- 
fare of  his  friend  appeared  to  him  to  demand  either  ;  but  he  so  tempered 
his  advice  with  mildness  and  genuine  bonovolence,  that  any  momentary 
irritation  which  the  listener  might  experience  was  speedily  turned  into 
gratitude  and  augmented  esteem. 

"We  never  knew  a  more  quick  and  penetrating  judge  of  human  charac- 
ter than  Dr.  Combe,  or  one  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  impose  upon  by 
plausible  pretences.  Selfishness  in  the  garb  of  kindness  he  detected  with 
ease:  and  among  his  intimates  he  used  to  laugh  good-humoredly  at  the 
specious  veils  with  which  men  often  attempt  to  screen  their  real  motives 
from  others,  and  not  seldom  succeed  in  deceiving  even  themselves.  To 
unpretending  worth,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  clear-sighted,  and. 
ever  disposed  to  extend  his  hearty  encouragement  and  support. 

"During  his  w'hole  life  he  was  a  model  of  temperance  in  every  respect, 
having  constitutionally  a  repugnance  to  all  kinds  of  excess  and  vicious  in- 
dulgence. From  infancy  he  displayed  an  unaccountable  antipathy  to  eggs, 
butter,  and  cheese,  M'hieh  articles  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  eat.  Till 
above  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  a  similar  dislike  to  strawberries.  Milk, 
however,  he  was  always  very  fond  of;  and  he  attributed  some  portion  of 
the  infirmity  of  his  constitution  to  the  very  limited  extent  of  the  supply  of 
it  which  had  been  aflbrded  him  in  boyhood,  in  consequence  of  a  prejudice 
which  his  mother  had  imbibed  against  it,  perhaps  from  finding  it  unsuitable 
to  her  mon  stomach.  When  visiting,  in  his  early  years,  an  imcle  who  had 
a  farm  a  few  miles  from  town,  he  used  to  relish  extremely  the  copious 
draughts  of  milk  with  which  he  was  there  regaled. 

"  With  all  the  habitual  gentleness  and  unobtrusiveness  of  his  character, 
Dr.  Combe  possessed  a  bold,  manly,  and  independent  spirit,  which,  although 
never  degenerating  into  rashness  or  presumption,  both  prompted  and  enabled 
liim  to  resist  encroachments  on  his  riglits,  and  to  display  a  dignified  firm- 
ness of  speech  on  occasions  when  the  mean,  malevolent,  or  supercilious 
behavior  of  others  demanded  or  authorized  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 
Disagreeable  duties  of  this  sort  were  performed  v/ith  a  degree  of  moral 
courage  that  is  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  so  much  kindliness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  as  he  possessed,  so  hearty  a  dislike  to  wound  needlessly 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  liberal  an  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  human 
nature:  for  to  him,  if  to  any  man,  may  be  justly  applied  what  has  been 
affirmed  of  _;the  members  of  his  profession  generally — That  'the  medical 
observer,  viewing  the  errors  of  mankind  without  passion,  and  knowing 
how  many  are  inherited,  how  many  aie  inherent  in  organization,  how  many 
the  result  of  unhappy  circumstances,  becomes  a  lenient  judge  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  above  all  things  characterized  by  his  humanity."'* 

"In  pecuniary  matters.  Dr.  Combe  followed  the  golden  rule  of  adapting 
his  expenses  to  his  means,  so  as  never  to  run   into  debt  or  incur  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  his  independence.     However  limited  his  resources  might  be,  he 
always  contrived  to  secure,  by  means  of  them,  the  comforts  and  solid  enjoy- 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  v.,  p.  41 3> 
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ments  of  life;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  increased,  he  enlarged  his  expendi- 
ture, but  never  at  the  dictates  of  mere  ostentation. 

"He  was  fond  of  harmless  mirth,  and  possessed  no  inconsiderable  talent 
for  humor.  In  the  domestic  circle,  this  quality  displayed  itself  in  streams 
of  good-natured  jocularity,  and  in  his  familiar  correspondence  the  effusions 
of  his  wit  were  frequent  and  effective.  He  was  fond  of  children  :  and 
some  who  read  these  pages  will  remember  the  heartiness  with  which,  in 
their  early  youth,  they  used  to  shout  vt'ith  merriment  at  the  'funny  faces' 
he  made  for  their  amusement;  and  the  storms  of  glee  that  arose  when, 
feigning  unconsciousness,  he  allowed  a  regiment  of  his  little  friends  to 
carry  him  in  procession  through  the  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  they  would 
deposit  their  somnolent  burden,  celebrating  their  achievement  by  dancing 
and  shouting  around  it, 

"To  musical  talent  he  had  no  pretensions,  nor  was  the  quality  of  his 
voice  such  as  ever  to  induce  him,  in  our  hearing,  to  attempt  the  utterance 
of  a  note.  But  he  derived  much  enjoyment  from  such  '  sweet  sounds'  as 
are  expressive  of  tender,  plaintive,  or  sprightly  emotions.  "With  respect  to 
the  fine  arts  generally,  a  similar  statement  may  be  made.  Destitute  of 
skill  in  drawing,  and  apparently  without  the  least  inclination  to  handle  the 
pencil,  he  yet  was  a  discriminating  admirer  of  eminent  productions  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  art.  He 
also  appreciated  highly  the  legitimate  drama,  when  fatly  represented  on  the 
stage. 

"  Beyond  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  received  but  little,  if  any,  in- 
struction in  the  mathematical  sciences;  and  in  mature  life  his  taste  for 
them  was  not  so  strong  as  to  induce  him  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  leisure 
to  their  study.  Of  their  high  dignity  and  importance  as  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  he,  however,  entertained  an  adequate  opinion. 

"  The  sciences  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest  were  those  where 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  most  amply  displayed,  and  which  have 
the  directest  bearing  upon  human  welfare.  Such  are  physiology,  mental 
philosophy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  political  economy.  To  him  the  attrac- 
tion of  these  sciences  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  impressive  manner 
in  which  they  exhibit  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  To- 
wards those  departments  of  inquiry,  which  (in  the  words  of  Bacon)  are 
'  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production 
of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man,'  he  seems  never  to  have 
experienced  the  slightesi  inclination. 

"  As  a  writer,  Dr,  Combe  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
arranges  his  materials  so  as  to  open  up  his  subject  in  the  most  natural  and 
intelligible  way  to  the  reader's  apprehension.  As  observed  by  himself  in 
one  of  his  critical  papers,  '  the  subject  of  a  work  and  its  mode  of  treatment 
being  determined,  nothing  tends  more  to  clearness  of  exposition  than  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement ;  for  in  books,  as  well  as  in  speeches,  it  is  a  point  of 
excellence  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  things  should  follow  each  other  in  their  natviral  order,  and  not  be 
scattered  about  or  unnecessarily  intermixed.  In  this  respect,  professional 
treatises  in  general  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  merit.'*  And  elsewhere  he 
advises  the  author  of  a  work  he  is  reviewing,  '  so  far  to  improve  his 
arrangement  in  future  editions  as  to  collect  into  one  focus  everything  bear- 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  117. 
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ing  upon  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease  treated  of,  and  leave  nolliing 
to  be  sought  for  by  the  reader  from  the  other  chapters.  It  is  better  that  a 
useful  truth  should  be  even  thrice  repeated  than  that  it  should  not  be  found 
in  the  place  where  it  is  most  wanted."*  In  these  passages,  Dr.  Combe 
recommends  to  others  the  principles  which  he  himself  has  practiced  with 
admirable  success ;  and  the  style  which  he  has  employed  in  his  expositions 
is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  clearness,  simplicity,  precision, 
conciseness,  and  vigor. 

"His  talent  for  languages  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  him  love  their 
study  for  its  own  sake.  He  could  speak  fluently  French  and  Italian,  and 
latterly  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to  be  able  to  understand 
didactic  works  in  that  language  without  much  difficulty.  He  was  fond  of 
the  English  classics,  among  whom  our  great  dramatist  held  the  highest 
place  in  his  estimation.  In  re-perusing  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  lie  con- 
stantly saw  fresh  reason  for  admiration  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  wonderful  power  of  terse  and  accurate  description  which  they 
display." 

The  following  beautiful  delineation  of  Dr.  Combe's  character 
originally  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  21st  August,  1847  : — 

"The  decease  of  Dr.  Combe  will  have  taken  no  one  who  knew  him  by 
surprise,  for  he  was  for  many  years  in  that  condition  which  makes  life  a 
greater  miracle  than  death  ;  but  it  will  not,  on  this  account,  be  the  less  de- 
plored, either  as  causing  a  blank  in  the  circle  of  private  friendship,  or  as 
the  signification  of  a  pubh'c  loss.  Dr.  Combe  belonged  to  that  rare  class  of 
physicians  who  present  professional  knowledge  in  connection  with  the 
powers  of  a  philosophical  intellect,  and  yet,  in  practical  matters,  appear 
constantly  under  the  guidance  of  a  rich  natural  sagacity.  All  of  his  works 
are  marked  by  a  peculiar  earnestness,  lucidity,  and  simplicity  characteristic 
of  the  author;  they  present  hygienic  principles  with  a  clearness  for  whicli 
we  know  no  parallel  in  medical  literature.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  much 
of  the  extraordinary  success  they  have  met  with,  and  on  this  quality  un- 
doubtedly rests  no  small  portion  of  their  universally  acknowledged  utility. 
Those,  however,  who  look  below  the  surface  will  not  fail  to  trace  a  deep 
philosophical  spirit  as  pervading  tljese  works,  something  arising  from  a 
perfect  apprehension  of,  and  a  perfect  allegiance  to,  the  natural  rule  of  God 
in  our  being.  It  has  been  a  guidaiicc — we  would  almost  say  an  inspiration, 
of  the  author,  wiihout  ever  carrying  him  for  a  moment  where  ordinary 
readers  could  not  follow  him.  Here,  Ave  think,  is  the  true  though  latent 
strength  of  Dr.  Cundie's  popular  writings,  and  that  which  will  probably 
give  them  a  long-enduring  pre-eminence  in  their  particular  department.  We 
always  feel,  in  reading  them,  that  we  are  listening  to  one  of  those  whom 
Nature  has  appointed  to  expound  and  declare  her  mysteries  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  her  multitudinous  family.  In  his  own  section  of  her  priesthood, 
certainly  few  have  stood  in  his  grade,  fewer  still  become  his  superiors. 

"  The  personal  character  and  private  life  of  Dr.  Combe  formed  a  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  commentary  upon  his  writings.  In  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  the  limited  social  circle  to  which  his  weakly  health  confined 
liini.  he  was  the  same  benignant  and  gentle  being  v.'hom  the  world  finds 

-If  Id.,  vol.  i.  p.  83, 
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addressing  it  in  these  compositions.  The  same  clear,  sagacious  intelligence, 
the  same  entire  right-mindedness,  shone  in  his  conversation.  An  answer 
to  any  query  put  to  him,  whether  respecting  professional  or  miscellaneous 
matters,  was  precisely  like  a  passage  of  one  of  his  books,  earnest,  direct, 
and  conclusive.  Whatever,  moreover,  he  called  upon  others  to  do  or  to 
avoid,  that  he  did,  and  that  he  avoided,  in  his  own  course  of  life;  for  doc- 
trine with  him  was  not  something  to  be  treated  as  external  to  himself,  but 
as  the  expression  of  a  system  of  Divine  appointment,  of  which  he  was  a 
part.  To  his  rigid  though  unostentatious  adherence  to  the  natural  laws 
which  he  explained,  it  was  owing  that  he  sustained  himself  for  many  years 
in  a  certain  measure  of  health  and  exemption  from  suffering,  while  laboring 
under  the  pulmonary  disease  which  so  often  threatened  to  cut  short  his 
career.  On  this  point,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  speak  emphatically 
when  we  reflect  that  the  years  thus  redeemed  from  the  grave  were  em- 
])loyed  in  that  which  will  yet  save  many  from  premature  death ;  as  if  it 
had  been  his  aim  to  show  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  remains  of  life 
and  strength,  and  thus  advance  one  of  the  principles  dearest  to  humanity. 
It  M'as  not,  however,  in  any  of  these  respects  that  the  character  of  Dr. 
Combe  made  its  best  impression,  but  in  his  perfect  geniality  and  simplicity, 
and  the  untiring  energy  of  his  practical  benevolence.  Here  resided  the 
true  charm  of  his  nature,  and  that  which  made  him  the  beloved  of  all  who 
knew  him.  No  irritability  attended  his  infirm  health;  no  jealousy  did  he 
feel  regarding  those  whom  superior  strength  enabled  to  outstrip  him  in  the 
professional  race.  Kindly  and  cordial  to  all,  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  as  if 
he  could  have  an  enemy — and,  therefore,  we  believe,  he  never  had  one. 
It  might  almost  have  been  said  that  he  was  too  gentle  and  unobtrusive — 
and  so  his  friends,  perhaps,  would  have  thought  him,  had  it  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  as  the  most  befitting  character  of  one  who,  they  all 
knew,  was  not  to  be  long  spared  to  them,  and  on  whom  the  hues  of  a 
brighter  and  more  angelic  being  seemed  already  to  be  shed." 

The  article  here  quoted  is  reprinted  in  the  concluding  number 
of  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Hevieiv,^  where  Dr.  Forbes^ 
in  introducing  it^  pays  the  tribute  of  friendship  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  We  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  that  very  superior  newspaper,  The 
Scotsman^  for  the  following  excellent  account  of  an  excellent  man — if  ever 
such  there  was.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
celebrated  v/riter,  as  well  as  a  kindred  spirit,  who  knew  the  deceased  long 
and  well — Mr.  Robert  Chambers."}"  In  all  that  is  therein  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  character  of  Dr.  Combe,  we  so  entirely  concur — and  we 
speak  from  long  personal  intercourse' — that  if  we  could  wish  any  of  the 
expressions  altered,  it  would  be  only  that  they  might  be  made  still  stronger 
and  more  emphatic.  Never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  did  the  ranks  of  phy- 
sic lose  a  more  estimable  member;  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  has  the  grave 
closed  over  a  gentler,  truer,  wiser,  or  better  man.     His  loss  to  his  friends 

=*  See  a  list  of  Dr.  Combe's  Contributions  to  this  Review  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  IV.  p.  560. 

t  Only  the  two  paragraphs  descriptive  of  Dr.  Combe's  character,  and  which 
are  extracted  above,  were  written  by  Mr.  Chambers. 
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is  a  loss  tliat  can  never  be  supplied;  his  loss  to  the  community  is  one  of 
the  greatest  it  could  sustain  in  losing  an  individual.  But  ho  has  fulfilled 
his  mission,  and  done  his  work  as  far  as  was  permitted.  May  they  who 
are  left  to  lament  him,  strive,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  emulate  his  bright 
example!"' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION,  BY  DR.  JOHN  SCOTT. — REPORT  OF 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SKULL  AND  BRAIN,  BY  DR.  HANDYSIDE. — REMARKS 
ON  THE  PREPARED  SKULL,  BY  DR.  JAMES  COX. ESTIMATE  OF  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  DR.  COMBE. — PHRENOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  BY 
GEORGE  COMBE. 

REPORT  BY  DR.  JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  skull  was  remarkably  thin  and  regular  in  its  walls;  tlie 
internal  surface  more  deeply  marked  by  the  blood-vessels  than 
usual;  the  brain  exceedingly  healthy. 

The  thorax  was  much  contracted  on  the  left  side,  especially  on 
the  superior  part,  measuring  fully  two  inches  less  than  the  right, 
and  being  flattened  and  depressed  under  the  clavicle  and  the  first 
two  ribs.  On  removing  the  sternum,  the  rujld  lung  was  found 
very  large,  passing  to  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  and  filling  a 
space  in  the  left  side  of  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  three 
in  length.  The  right  lung  itself  was  adherent  to  the  pleura  cos- 
talis  by  scattered  and  firm  adhesions.  The  lower  surface  was 
more  especially  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  very  close  adhesions. 
The  lung  in  its  texture  was,  in  some  places,  especially  towards 
the  lower  part,  congested,  but  everywhere  pervious  to  air,  and 
without  any  tubercles.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  firmer  and 
larger  than  natural. 

The  left  lung  was  contracted  to  a  very  small  size,  and  adherent 
by  very  thick  and  strong  false  membranes,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mit, to  the  ribs;  the  adhesions  were,  so  strong  that  the  lung  was 
with  difficulty  removed.  The  summit  was  particularly  indurated 
and  infiltrated  with  black  matter,  but  without  any  change  in  its 
structure.  It  also  contained  many  large  and  small  caverns.  The 
lung  was  without  any  tubercle  or  cretaceous  matter.  The  surface 
was  black,  and  this  color  was  found  to  pervade  the  pulmonary 
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texture  generally;  the  cellular  appearance  was,  howeverj  still 
visible.  The  upper  lobe  was  dense  in  structure  and  hollowed  out 
into  numerous  caverns  opening  into  each  other  in  some  instances, 
in  others  single  and  of  smaller  size.  These  extended  from  the 
summit  of  the  lung,  and  chiefly  occupied  the  anterior  part,  and 
opposite  the  first  and  second  rib.  The  bronchial  tubes,  some  of 
a  large  size,  opened  directly  into  the  caverns  and  were  continuous 
with  them.  The  longitudinal  fibres  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
were  particularly  strong,  and  the  circular  ones  in  the  smaller. 
The  caverns  themselves  were  remarkably  regular  in  shape,  espe- 
cially when  single,  and  were  lined  by  a  fine,  smooth,  thin  mem- 
brane. The  opening  of  both  small  and  large  bronchial  tubes  was 
easily  perceived  in  them;  they  were  more  generally  dilatations  of 
the  extreme  terminations  than  merely  dilatations  of  the  large 
bronchiae.     There  was  no  emphysema. 

The  lower  lobe  was  fleshy,  pretty  firm,  but  retained  more  of 
the  natural  appearance  than  the  upper.  The  heart  was  large, 
but  not  diseased.  The  kidneys  seemed  natural  in  structure,  but 
were  filled  with  a  grayish-colored  thick  fluid.  The  colon  and 
rectum  were  thickened  throughout,  and  covered  with  minute 
ulcerations,  some  very  small,  and  others  of  considerable  size. 
The  muscular  and  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum  was  thickened.* 

REPORT  BY  DR.  P.  D.  HANDYSIDE,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

A.  The  Cranium. — I.  Texture  thin,  the  tables  having  closely 
coalesced;  excepting,  \st,  at  the  frontal  sinuses,  which  are  large 
and  well  developed;  and,  2c?/?/,  on  both  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  where  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  is  opened  up  in  tex- 
ture over  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual. 

TI.  Regularity  and  Si/mmetrij  remarkable,  excepting  that,  Isf, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  vertex,  the  cranium  is  quite  diaphanous; 
^dli/y  the  area  of  the  cranium  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line  is 
greater  than  on  the  right  side;  and,  "^dli/,  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  crucial  and  lateral  grooves  on  the  two  sides 
are  unequal  in  form  and  bulk. 

B.  The  Encephalon. — I.  General  Form  a  regular  ovate; — 
\sty  the  longitudinal  and  oblique  fissures  are  very  deep,  including 
a  greater  number  of  secondary  fissures  in  the  latter  than  is  usual : 
depth  of  longitudinal  fissures  at  splenium  of  corpus  callosum,  2| 

*  The  examination  was  made  about  thirteen  hours  after  death.  A  cast  of 
the  head  was  previously  taken,  and  after^vards  a  cast  of  the  brain.  The  re- 
mains of  the  deceased,  with  the  exception  of  the  cranium  and  its  contents, 
were  interred  in  the  family  burial-ground  in  St.  Cuthbert's  churchyard,  imme- 
diately behind  the  manse. 
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inches;  depth  at  genu  of  corpus  callosum,  1|  inch; — 2^%,  the 
sulci  (anfractuosities)  deeper  than  usual;  greatest  depth  in  left 
hemisphere,  |  inch;  depth  in  right  hemisphere,  f  inch; — odly, 
the  lohes  and  lohides,  and  other  anatomical  features  of  the  ence- 
phalon,  very  strongly  marked. 

II.  Proportion.  1st,  the  left  side  of  the  encephalon  the  greater; — 
2dli/,  the  corresponding  gyri  (convolutions)  of  the  opposite  sides 
approach  more  to  symmetry  than  usual. 

III.  Bulk.  —  Grreatest  length,  7  inches.  Greatest  breadth, 
5j\  inches.  Greatest  depth,  vertically  to  base  of  inferior  lobe, 
4f  inches — vertically  to  base  of  cerebellum,  4f  inches. 

IV.  WeiylU  (including  pia  mater),  57  oz.  avoirdupois,  [being 
about  7  oz.  above  the  average; — in  Dr.  Chalmers,  53  oz.,  Dr. 
Abercrombie  and  Baron  Cuvicr,  each  63  oz.,  and  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren,  04  oz.] 

V.  Structure,  perfectly  normal,  including  the  membranes  and 
vessels.  The  cineritious  matter  is  about  a  third  narrower  than 
usual,  and  devoid  of  the  internal  translucent  pearly  lamina3  fre- 
quently observed.  The  encephalon  in  general  is  remarkable  for 
its  fii'muess  of  texture. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PREPARED  SKULL,  BY  DR.  JAMES  COX. 

The  dry  skull,  on  careful  examination,  presents  the  following 
characters:  The  texture  of  the  bone  is  remarkably  firm  and  dense, 
and  the  plates  of  the  skull  are  generally  in  close  approximation. 
The  sutures  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  obliterated,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  density  of  texture,  the  skull  resembles 
that  of  a  much  older  person.  A  transverse  section  in  the  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  super-orbital  ridges,  shows 
the  walls  to  be  remarkably  thin,  except  in  the  frontal  region, 
where  they  have  acquired  a  thickness  more  than  double  that  of 
the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  This  increased  thickness  extends 
throughout  the  frontal  bones,  but  is  greatest  over  the  frontal 
tuberosities,  and  is  owing  to  an  apparently  abnormal  deposit  of 
osseous  matter  between  the  plates  of  skull,  probably  consequent 
on  the  shrinking  of  the  brain.  The  coronal  region  of  the  parietal 
bones,  likewise,  presents  an  increased  thickness,  but  not  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  attracted  attention  but  for  the  decided 
thickening  of  the  frontal  bones.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  com- 
pletely to  remove  the  diaphaneity  remarked  by  Dr.  Handyside  in 
the  fresh  state.  The  internal  surface  of  the  skull  is  deeply  marked 
by  the  blood-vessels;  and  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  a  considerable  deposit  of  amorphous  osseous  matter  has 
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taken  place,  estendiDg  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  which,  in  the  fresh  state,  might  readily 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  opening  up  of  the  texture.  This 
deposit  likewise  appears,  but  in  diminished  quantities,  along  the 
course  of  the  transverse  sinuses.  An  abnormal  deposition  of 
osseous  matter  thus  seems  to  have  been  going  on  throughout  the 
skull,  as  evidenced  by  the  density  of  the  texture,  the  obliteration 
of  the  sutures,  the  partial  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  the  amor- 
phous deposit  on  the  internal  surface. 
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Tape  Measurements. 

Greatest  circumference,  .... 

From  occipital  spine  to  lop  of  nasal  bone,  over  the  vertex, 
"      ear  to  car  over  the  vertex. 

Calliper  Measurements. 

From  Philoprogenitivcness  to  Individuality, 
"      Concentrativencss  to  Comparison, 
Ear  to  Pbiloprogenitiveness, 

Individuality, 

Benevolence, 

Firmness, 
Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 
Constructivcness  to  Constructiveness, 
Mastoid  process  to  mastoid  process. 


« 
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u 
u 


Inches. 
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•75 


4i 

4i 

5 

4i 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  DR. 

COMBE. 

The  terms  indicating  size,  increase — small,  moderate,  rather  full,  full,  rather 

large,  large. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

The  basilar  region,  rather  large  :  the  coronal  region,  large;  the  anterior 
lobe,  or  region  of  the  intellect,  large. 


THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  PROPENSITIES  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND 
ANIMALS,  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


Amativeness,  rather  large. 
Pbiloprogenitiveness,  large. 
Concentrativeness,  rather  large. 


a.  Inhabitiveness,  ?'cr//ier  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructiveness,  full. 

Alinientiveness,  moderate. 


The  Love  of  Life,  rather  large. 

7.  Secretiveness,  rather  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness, y-w//. 

9.  Construct! venesSj/tt//. 

10.  Self-Esteem,  rather  large. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  large. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS  COMPARED  WITH 

EACH  OTHER. 


13.  Benevolence,  large. 

14.  Veneration,  large. 

15.  Firmness,  large. 

16.  Conscientiousness,  rather  large. 

17.  Hope,  large. 

18.  Wonder,  rather  large  on  right  side ; 

full  on  left. 


19.  Ideality, /m/?. 

?  Unascertained,  in  front  of  Cau- 
tiousness, rather  large. 

20.  Wit,  or  Mirthfulness,  rather  large. 

21.  Imitation,  large  on  right  side  ;  full 

on  left. 


THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  COMPARED 

WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


22.  Individuality,  rather  full. 

23.  Form,  ra//icr  large. 

24.  Size,  rather  large. 

25.  Weight, >W. 

26.  Coloring, /t///. 

27.  Locality,  ?-a//ic;-  large. 

28.  Number, /u//. 


29.  Order,  rather  large. 

30.  Eventuality,  rather  full. 

31.  Time,  rather  full. 

32.  Tune,/w//. 

33.  Language,  rather  full. 

34.  Comparison,  large. 

35.  Causality,  large. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS^  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 

The  phrenologist  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
connection  between  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  Dr.  Combe  and 
the  development  of  his  brain. 

The  size  (above  an  average)  corresponds  to  his  general  force  of 
character^  while  the  nervous-bilious  and  slightly  sanguine  tempera- 
ment was  the  fountain  of  his  mental  activity.  If,  as  is  thought 
probable  by  many  physiologists,  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  brain 
be  important,  the  unusual  depth  of  the  fissures  and  sulci  in  Dr. 
Combe's  brain  may  have  increased  both  the  activity  and  power  of 
his  mind.  The  firmness  of  its  texture,  probably,  had  a  similar 
effect. 

The  general  equability  in  the  development  of  the  different 
cerebral  organs  gave  rise  to  that  soundness  of  judgment*  which 
characterized  his  life. 

The  large  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
corresponded  with  his  habitual  love  of  virtue  and  his  deep  interest 
in  human  welfare.  In  this  respect  his  brain  was  anomalous;  for 
in  it  the  convolutions  forming  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments 
were  rounder  and  larger,  more  plump  and  fully-developed,  than 
the  convolutions  constituting  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties— the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  rule. 


*  See  System  of  Phrenology,  by  G.  Combe,  vol.  ii.,  p  234 
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The  middle  fossse  in  which  the  organs  of  Alimentiveness  and 
Destructiveness  are  situated  are  smaller  than  usual,  in  proportion 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  occipital  fossae  and  the  super-orbitar 
plate,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  is  high.  This  structure 
indicates  a  very  moderate  development  of  these  two  organs,  and 
corresponds  to  his  constitutional  and  habitual  temperance,  and 
his  extreme  dislike  to  war,  and  even  to  being  present  at  surgical 
operations,  mentioned  by  himself  on  page  40.  The  organ  of  the 
Love  of  Life  (stated  in  the  phrenological  works  as  only  probable), 
lies  in  the  inner  portions  of  these  fossae,  and  in  Dr.  Combe's  brain 
was  more  largely  developed  than  the  organs  of  Alimentiveness 
and  Destructiveness;  and  his  correspondence  shows  that,  although 
always  prepared  to  die,  he  had  a  strong  love  of  life.     See  p.  305. 

The  large  development  of  Combativeness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Firmness,  gave  him  courage  to  face  both  moral  and  physical 
danger  and  difficulties,  and  prevented  his  disposition  from  being 
rendered  too  soft  for  active  life  by  the  smaller  development  of 
Destructiveness;  which  would  have  been  the  result,  had  either 
Combativeness  or  Firmness  been  deficient. 

The  large  development  of  the  organs  of  the  domestic  affections 
— Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness — enables 
the  phrenologist  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
must  have  made  in  abstaining,  on  account  of  his  infirm  health, 
from  marriage,  as  mentioned  by  himself  on  page  303. 

The  large  development  of  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and 
Wonder,  produced  the  strong  religious  emotions  which  pervaded 
his  whole  being;  while  the  addition  of  large  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness,  aided  by  his  powerful  intellect,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  sound  and  acute  moral  perceptions. 

His  pursuit  of  the  beneficent,  in  preference  to  the  ornamental, 
corresponds  with  the  preponderance  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
reflecting  organs,  over  those  of  Ideality,  Individuality,  Coloring, 
Time,  and  Tune;  while  these  latter  organs  were  still  sufficiently 
developed  to  give  him  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  refined,  although 
unable  artistically  to  produce  them. 

The  large  development  of  the  anterior  lobe  corresponds  with  his 
vigorous  intellectual  manifestations;  while  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  intellect  is  in  striking  accordance  with  the  preponderance 
of  the  organs  of  Concentrativeucss,  Causality,  and  Comparison, 
over  those  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  When  he  intro- 
duces details,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  establish  or 
illustrate  some  important  proposition  related  to  causation,  duty, 
35 
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or  interest,  and  rarely  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic  value  or 
beauty. 

The  facts  of  the  abnormal  thickening  of  some  portions  of  the 
skullj  of  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  conyolutions  being  found 
"about  a  third  narrower  than  usual/^  and  Dr.  Combe's  frequent 
remarks  in  his  later  years  on  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  may 
be  noticed  as  coincidences,  the  value  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
occurrence  of  similar  appearances  in  other  cases,  in  which  mental 
vigor  has  decayed.'*' 

The  plump  appearance  of  the  brain  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  emaciation  of  the  body  at  large,  and  afforded  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  slowness  with  which  the  nervous  system  is  consumed 
under  the  action  of  causes  which  quickly  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
fat,  the  blood,  and  the  muscles. f  This  physiological  fact  is  inte- 
resting and  remarkable:  "had  the  brain  been  as  liable  to  absorp- 
tion as  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  one  day's  abstinence  would 
have  been  followed  by  fatuity. "J 

*  The  frontal  sinus  extends  over  the  organs  of  Individuality,  Size,  and 
Locality;  but  the  dimensions  of  all  the  organs  are  estimated  from  observations 
made  on  both  the  brain  and  the  skull. 

t  Chossat  found  that,  on  an  average,  a  warm-blooded  animal  loses  about 
two-fifths  of  its  weight  before  it  dies  of  hunger;  and  he  calculated  that,  while 
the  fat  lost  0-933  of  its  total  amount,  the  blood  lost  0-750,  the  muscular  system 
0.423,  the  organs  of  respiration  0-222,  the  bones  0-1G7,  and  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  only  0-019,  of  their  original  substance,  which  he  estimated  from  the 
weight  of  the  same  organs  in  healthy  animals  that  had  been  purposely  killed. 
— See  his  Hech^rches  Experimentales  sur  V Inanition,  p.  92.      Paris,  1843. 

X  Dr.  Combe  on  Digestion,  9th  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Cox,  p.  86. 
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Referred  to  on  p.  14. 


BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE   PHRENOLOGICAL  FACULTIES,  WITH  THEIR  USES  AND 

ABUSES. 

Order  I.     FEELINGS. 

Genus  I.     PROPENSITIES — Common  to  Man  xcith  the  Loicer  Animals, 

The  Love  of  Life, — The  organ  lies  before  and  a  little  below  Destruc- 
tiveness.  Its  situation  is  not  indicated  by  a  number  on  the  bust.— - 
Uses:  It  gives  the  love  of  life,  and  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Combined  with  Hope,  it  desires  to  live  forever. — Abuses:  Excessive 
love  of  life.  When  it  is  very  largely  developed  and  combined  with 
Cautiousness  large,  it  gives  an  anxions  dread  of  death. 
1.  Amativeness. —  Uses:  It  produces  love  between  the  sexes:  Marriage 
springs  from  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness, 
acting  in  combination. — Muses:  Promiscuous  intercourse  with  the 
opposite  sex;  seduction;  marriage  with  near  relations;  marriage 
while  laboring  under  any  general  debility  or  serious  disease;  mar- 
riage without  possessing  the  means  of  maintaining  and  educating  a 
family. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness. —  Uses:  Affection  for  young  and  tender  beings. 

Abuses:  Pampering  and  spoiling  children. 

3.  Concentrativeness. — Uses:   It  concentrates   and  renders  permanent 

emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind. — Abuses:  Morbid  dwelling  on  in- 
ternal emotions  and  ideas,  to  the  neglect  of  external  impressions. 
3  a.  Inhabitiveness. —  Uses  :  It  produces  the  desire  of  permanence  in  place. 
•^Abuses  :  Aversion  to  move  abroad. 

4.  Adhesiveness. — Uses:  Attachment :  friendship  and  society  result  from 

it. Ibuses:  Clanship  for  improper  objects,  attachment  to  worthless 

individuals.     It  is  generally  strong  in  women. 

5.  CoiffBATiVENESS. — Uses :   Courage  to  meet  danger  and  overcome  diffi- 

culties; tendency  to  defend,  to  oppose  attack,  and  to  resist  unjust  en- 
croachments.— Abuses:  Love  of  contention,  and  tendency  to  pro- 
voke and  assault.  This  feeling  obviously  adapts  man  to  a  world 
in  which  danger  and  difficulty  abounrl. 

35* 
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n.  Desthuctivxess. —  Uses:  Desire  to  destroy  noxious  objects,  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  to  use  for  food  animals  in  which  life  has  been 
destroyed. — Abuses:  Cruelty,  murder,  desire  to  torment,  tendency  to 
passion,  rage,  and  harshness  and  severity  in  speech  and  writing. 
This  feeling  places  man  in  harmony  with  death  and  destruction, 
which  are  woven  into  the  system  of  sublunary  creation. 

6.  a.  Appetite    for    Food. —  Uses:    Nutrition. — Abuses:    Gluttony   and 

drunkenness. 

7.  Secretiteness. —  Uses:    Tendency  to  restrain   within  the   mind    the 

various  emotions  and  ideas  that  involuntarily  present  themselves, 
until  the  judgment  has  approved  of  giving  them  utterance;  it  is 
simply  the  propensity  to  conceal,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  prudence. — 
Abuses:  Cunning,  deceit,  duplicity,  and  lying. 

8.  Acat'isiTivEJfESs. —  Uses  :  Desire  to  possess,  and  tendency  to  accumu- 

late: the  sense  of  property  springs  from  it. — Abuses:  Inordinate 
desire  of  property,  selfishness,  avarice,  theft. 

9.  Coxstructitexess. —  Uses:  Desire  to   build  and  construct  works  of 

art. — Abuses :  Construction  of  engines  to  injure  or  destroy,  and  fab- 
rication of  objects  to  deceive  mankind. 

Genus  II.     SENTIMENTS. 

1.  Sentirnoils  common  to  Man  ivilh  some  of  the  Lower  Animals. 

10.  Self -Esteem. —  Uses:  Self  respect,  self-interest,  love  of  independence, 

personal  dignity. — Abuses:  Pride^  disdain,  overweening  conceit,  ex- 
cessive selfishness,  love  of  dominion. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation. —  Uses:  Desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  love  of 

praise,  desire  of  fame  or  glory. — Abiises :  Vanity,  ambition,  thirst  for 
praise  independently  of  praiseworthincss. 

12.  CArTiousNESs. — Uses:   It  gives  origin  to  the   sentiment  of  fear,  the 

desire  to  shun  danger,  and  circumspection  ;  and  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  prudence.  The  sense  of  security  springs  from  its  gratification. — 
Abuses:  Excessive  timidity,  poltroonery,  unfounded  apprehensions, 
despondency,  melancholy. 

13.  BEJfETOLEXCE. —  Uses :  Desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  compassion 

for  the  distressed,  universal  charity,  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a 
lively  sympathy  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  animated  beings. — 
Abuses:  Profusion,  injurious  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  fancies 
of  others,  prodigality,  facility  of  temper. 

2.  Senliments  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration. —  Uses:  Tendency  to  venerate  or  respect  whatever  is  great 

and  good;  it  gives  origin  to  religious  emotion. — Abuse:  Senseless  re- 
spect for  unworthy  objects  consecrated  by  time  or  situation,  love  of 
antiquated  customs,  abject  subserviency  to  persons  in  authority, 
superstitious  awe.  To  these  Mr.  Scott  adds,  "  undue  deference  to 
the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  men  who  are  fallible  like  ourselves ; 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  polytheism,  paganism,  idolatry.'" 

15.  Firmness. —  Uses:  Determination,  perseverance,  steadiness  of  purpose. 

— Abuses:  Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity  in  evil. 
IG.  Conscientiousness. —  Uses:  It  gives  origin  to  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
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a  respect  for  rights, openness  to  conviction,  the  love  of  truth. — Muses  : 
Scrupulous  adherence  to  noxious  principles  when  ignorantly  em- 
braced, excessive  refinement  in  the  view^s  of  duty  and  obligation, 
excess  in  remorse  or  self  condemnation. 

17.  Hope. —  Uses:  Tendency  to  expect  future  good;  it  cherishes  faith. — 

Abuses  :  Credulity  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  what  is  desired, 
absurd  expectations  of  felicity  not  founded  on  reason. 

18.  Wonder. —  Uses:  The  desire  of  novelty;  admiration  of  the  new,  the 

unexpected,  the  grand,  the  wonderful,  and  extraordinary. — Abuses: 
Love  of  the  marvellous  and  occult;  senseless  astonishment;  belief 
in  false  miracles,  in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  other  supernatural 
absurdities. — Note :  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  combined,  give 
origin  to  religion ;  their  abuses  produce  superstition. 

19.  Ideality. —  Uses:  Love  of  the  beautiful,  desire  of  excellence,  poetic 

feeling. — Abuses :  Extravagant  and  absurd  enthusiasm,  preference 
of  the  showy  and    glaring  to  the  solid  and  useful,  a  tendency  to 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  fancy  and  to  neglect  the  duties  of  life. 
19  a.  Unascertained,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
sublime. 

20.  Wit — Gives  the  fe(*iing  of  the  ludicrous,  and  disposes  to  mirth. 

21.  Imitation — Copies  the  manners,  gestures,  and  actions  of  others,  and 

appearances  in  nature  generally. 

Order  II.  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Genus  L  EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

T7  rp  f  Uses :  To  bring  man  into  communication  with 

Reeling  or  iorcn.  ,    ,  •  ,  i  ,    ,  • 

rp  1       external  objects,  and  to  enable  hmi  to  enjoy 

c  "  I  them. — Abuses :  Excessive  indulgence  in  the 

Smell.  -<  ,  •  •       ^         .i  i 

Hi  pleasures  ansmg  irom  the  senses,  to  the  ex- 

EARING.  i  „  .  ••IT,,        1  ,  1      1    ,  -,• 

e  I       tent  01  impairing  bodily  health,  and  debili- 

l^      tating  or  deteriorating  the  mind. 

Genus  II.   KNOWING    FACULTIES  WHICH   PERCEIVE  THE  EX- 
ISTENCE AND  QUALITIES  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

22.  Individtjalitx — Takes  cognizance  of  existence  and  simple  facts. 

23.  Form — Renders  man  observant  of  form. 

24.  Size — Gives  the  idea  of  space,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate  dimension 

and  distance. 

25.  Weight — Communicates  the  perception  of  momentum,  weight,  and 

resistance;  and  aids  equilibrium. 
20.  Coloring. — Gives  perception  of  colors,  their  harmonies  and  discords. 

Genus  III.   KNOWING  FACULTIES  WHICH  PERCEIVE    THE  RE- 
LATIONS OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

27.  LocALiTr — Gives  the  idea  of  relative  position. 

28.  Number — Gives  the  talent  for  calculation. 

29.  Order — Communicates  the  love  of  physical  arrangement. 
30    Eventuality — Takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  or  events, 
31.  Time — Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration. 
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32.  TuxE. — The  sense  of  Melody  and  Harmony  arises  from  it. 

33.  Language — Gives  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs 

to  express  tbongbts,  readiness  in  tbe  use  of  them,  and  the  power  of 
inventing  and  recollecting  them. 

Genus  IV.  REFLECTING  FACULTIES,  WHICH  COMPARE,  JUDGE, 

AND  DISCRIMINATE. 

34.  CoiPAKisox — Gives  the  power  of  discovering  analogies,  resemblances, 

and  differences. 

35.  Causality — Traces  the  dependences  of  phenomena,  and  the  relation 

of  cause  and  effect. 


No.  II. 

Referred  to  on  page   107. 
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No.  III. 

Referred  to  on  p.  330. 

SENSATION   OF   COLD  IN  DIFFERENT  ClIMATES. 

In  an  able  article,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  effects  of  Climate  in  the 
Production  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  ^-c,  by  Robert  Latvson,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Alth  Regiment^''  published  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  160,  a 
scientific  and  practical  view  is  given  of  the  causes  why  the  feeling  of  cold 
or  heat  is  frequently  so  different  as  it  is  known  to  be,  from  the  real  tem- 
perature indicated  by  the  thermometer.  "A  chill,''  &ays  he,  "maybe 
shortly  described  as  that  state  of  the  body  which  is  produced  by  an  ab- 
straction of  caloric  from  the  surface,  more  rapidly  than,  from  the  state  of 
the  healtli  at 'the  time,  can  be  restored  by  the  exercise  of  its  natural  fimc- 
tions."  This  is  attended  by  n  feeling  of  cold,  the  intensity  of  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  in  which  the  rate  of  abstraction  exceeds  that  of 
the  production  of  heat. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  influence  the  abstraction  of 
heat  from  the  body  are  three,  viz.,  its  temperature,  its  motion,  and  its  hygro- 
metric  state;  and  the  character  of  a  climate  mainly  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  combined. 

"  I.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  low,  heat  is  rapidly  absorbed 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  it  could  not  preserve  the  natural  tem- 
perature, were  radiation,  antl  the  free  contact  of  the  air,  not  prevented  by 
thick  clothing. 

"  II.  Air,  of  a  given  temperature,  in  a  state  of  motion,  deprives  a  warm 
body  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  air  of  the  same  temperature 
at  rest,"  According  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  air  with  a  velocity  of  eight  miles 
an  hour  would,  in  a  given  time,  deprive  a  body  of  double  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  the  same  air  M'ould  do  in  a  slate  of  rest;  with  a  velocity  of 
16  miles  an  hour,  th'ee  times  the  quantity;  with  one  of  24  miles,  four 
times;   and  with  one  of  32  miles, yJi'e  times. 

"III.  The  hygromctric  state  of  the  air  is,  next  to  its  temperature,  the 
most  important  condition  which  influences  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the 
human  body. 

"  It  is  usual,  in  treating  of  aqueous  vapor,  to  represent  its  elasticity  by 
the  column  of  mercury  it  could  support ;  and  as  the  absolute  weight  of  vapor 
that  could  exist  in  a  given  space  is  always  proportional  to  its  elasticity, 
the  quantity  which  could  exist  in  the  same  space,  at  different  temperatures, 
is  usually  indicated  by  the  corresponding  elasticities.  The  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  which  can  exist  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  small  at  low 
temperatures,  bat  it  increases  with  great  rapidity  as  the  temperature  ad- 
vances; for  at  the  temperature  of  16°'3  Fahrenheit,  the  elasticity  is 'lOO 
inches,  at  34°-0  it  is  -200  inches,  at  52°-8  it  is  -400  inches,  at  73°  0  it  is 
•800,  and  at  94°-8  it  is  1600  inches,  or  it  is  doubled  for  every  increase  of 
19°-6.  The  air  is  seldom  or  never  completely  saturated  with  moisture, 
aud  would  not  begin  to  deposit  it  until  cooled  down  more  or  less  ;  the 
temperature  at  which  the  deposition  commences  is  called  the  dew-point. 
When  air  is  not  fully  saturated  with  vapor,  it  is  always  capable  of 
taking  up  an  additional  quantity,  which  is  proportional  to  the  diflerence 
between   the  cinsticity  of  vapor  at  tlio  dow-point,  nnd  nt    tlio  toinpfrature 
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of  the  air:  thus,  were  the  temperature  of  the  air  30°-0,  while  the  dew- 
point  was  16°' 3,  the  additional  quantity  of  vapor  the  air  would  be  capable 
of  taking  up  would  be  represented  by  '100;  and,  were  the  temperature 
of  the  air  73°0,  and  the  dew-point  52°-8,  it  would  be  represented  by 
•400." 

"  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  formation  of  vapor  is  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  sensible  temperature  of  the  vapor,  and,  of  course, 
the  quantity  necessary  for  converting  any  portion  of  water  into  vapor  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  bulk  ;  hence,  in  the  above  examples,  the  heat 
required  to  vaporize  as  much  water  as  would  saturate  the  air  in  the  former 
would  be  to  that  in  the  latter  as  1  to  4," 

"  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  lead  to  the  abstraction 
of  heat  from  the  body;  they  are  variously  combined  in  different  climates, 
cold  air  being  the  chief  refrigerating  agent  in  cold  climates,  and  in  warm 
climates  and  seasons,  evaporation.  The  injurious  action  of  the  latter  is  very 
much  facilitated  by  the  high  temperature  increasing  the  exhaling  function 
of  the  skin,  and  thus,  by  rendering  the  surface  moist,  bringing  it  into  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  evaporation  to  produce  its  greatest  effect.  The 
light  clothing,  too,  employed  in  warm  climates  is  readily  saturated  with 
perspiration,  and  then,  while  it  favors  the  increase  of  evaporation,  affords  a 
very  insufficient  protection  to  the  body  from  its  immediate  effects. 

"  The  refrigerating  influence  of  evaporation  is  not  altogether  inoperative, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  We  often  hear  of  a  cold  piercing  wind,  the 
effect  of  which  on  the  sensations  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  indications  of 
a  thermometer;  such  a  wind  has  universally  a  low  dew-point''  (i.  e,  con- 
tains little  moisture),  "  and  that  portion  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
dress,  having  its  temperature  raised,  has  its  capacity  for  moisture  at  the 
same  time  vastly  increased,  its  power  of  abstracting  it  frona  the  surface  is 
correspondingly  great,  and  the  heat  removed  by  the  evaporation  being  in 
addition  to  that  removed  by  a  current  of  air  of  a  low  temperature,  the 
sensation  of  cold  experienced  is  proportionally  acute." 

These  principles  explain  some  interesting  facts  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Lawson.  The  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invalid- 
ing in  the  Array,  for  example',  "  exhibit  a  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease 
in  the  West  Indies,  nearly  as  great,  and  a  mortality  far  greater  than  is  ob- 
served either  in  this  country  or  Canada;  and  according  to  a  subsequent 
one,  this  class  of  diseases  is  much  more  common  and  fatal  in  the  Medi- 
terranean than  was  previously  supposed." 

Mr.  Lawson's  principles  may  be  applied  in  explanation  of  these  facts  as 
follows :  In  Montreal,  for  example,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
months  is  16°"3  Fahr.,  but  the  dew-point  is  low,  the  air  is  dry,  the  clothing 
is  thick,  and  the  food  generally  nourishing.  The  cold  dry  air  supplies  the 
lungs  largely  with  oxygen,  and  the  food  with  carbon.  The  combination  of 
these  produces  heat  largely.  The  thick  clothing  excludes,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  skin.  The  supply  of  heat,  therefore, 
is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  abstraction,  and  chills  are  less  liable  to  occur. 
In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  again,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  78°-5.  "  An 
individual  may  be  in  such  a  state  of  health  that,  with  the  dress  usually 
employed  in  the  V/est  Indies,  the  heat  produced  in  the  system  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  replace  that  removed  from  the  surface  when  he  remains  at  rest; 
but  should  he  simply  move  outside  of  his  room   into  the  wind,  he  would 
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immediately  be  exposed  to  a  loss  of  heat,  in  a  given  time,  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  what  the  powers  of  the  system  were  capable  of  restoring, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  (98°)  nearly  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  (7S°*5),  or,  in 
other  words,  he  would  experience  a  decided  chill.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  West  Indies,  among  persons  debilitated  by 
previous  disease." 

Mr.  Lawson  concludes  as  follows:  "I  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  causes 
of  pulmonary  diseases  are  sufficiently  common,  in  many  warm  climates,  to 
render  medical  men  cautious  in  their  recommendation  of  certain  localities, 
and  particular  in  their  injunctions  to  their  patients  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
exposure  on  their  arrival  in  the  place  uUimately  selected." 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  life  and  correspondence  of  Dr. 
Combe  in  England,  another  death  occurred  in  the  family  which 
merits  a  more  than  ordinary  notice.  It  was  that  of  Miss  Cox, 
the  niece  and  for  many  years  the  ever  kind  companion  and  nurse 
of  Dr.  Combe,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  April  last. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Miss  Cox  by  an 
affectionate  but  discerning  judge,  must  be  perused  with  a  lively 
interest  by  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  both  a  picture  and  a 
lesson.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  Mr.  George 
Combe,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Mr.  William  Combe,  of  Jersey 
City. 

EDii!fBuiiGH,  22(1  Jpril,  1850. 
Mr.  William  Combe,  Jersey  City. 

Mx  DEAR  William  :  My  last  letter  will  have  prepared  you  for  the  an- 
nouncement contained  in  this  one — that  our  excellent  niece,  Marion  Cox, 
died  this  morning  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.     Her  life  has  been  an  uninter- 
rupted career  of  beneficent  exertion  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  her 
death  has  been  a  beautiful  and  most  becoming  coflclusion  to  it.   Her  existence 
looks  to  me,  who  remembers  its  commencement,  and   has  just  seen  its 
close,  like  an  admirable  melo-drama — long  scenes  of  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness were  crossed  by  dark  clouds  of  bereavement  and  affliction;  byj;  these 
though   deep  were   transitory,  and   soon   the  atmosphere  cleared   up,  and 
again  the  radiant  light  of  moral  love  and  trust  in  God  beamed  forth,  bright 
and  warm,  and  actually  formed  a  halo  of  glory  round  her  head  as  she  was 
dying.     Her   life  was  a  melody  sweetly  played   in   tune.     She  was  com- 
plaining all   last  winter,  but  going  about,  performing  all  her   duties,  and 
taking  a  most  active,  and  to   me  valuable,  part  in  the  preparation  of  our 
brother's  life.     She  read  masses  of  manuscript,  and  selected  whatever  she 
thought  likely  to  be  viseful ;  she  read  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  work,  gave 
many  useful  suggestions,  and,  strange  to  say,  only  when  the  last  sheet  had 
fairly  passed  through  the  press,  did   she  show  symptoms  of  serious  illness. 
It  was  not  above  a  month   or  five  weeks   since  I  knew  her   life  to  be  in 
danger,  and  it  will  not  be  three  weeks  till  to-morrow  since  she  walked 
part  of  the  way  from  Rutland  Street  to  Georgie  Mill.    The  cause  of  her  death 
was  a  large  hard  tumor  that  gave  her  no  pain,  but  grew  inwardly  between 
the  windpipe  and  the  gullet,  and   closed  up   the   latter,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  died  through  inanition.     She  fortunately  suffered  no  pain,  and 
told  us  that  the  uneasiness  was  quite  bearable.    Within  twenty-two  hours  of 
her  death,  she  said  to  me  that  no  day  had  been  without  its  pleasures ;  that 
the  retrospect  of  her  past  life  afforded  her  many  pleasing  subjects  of  thought, 
and  that  now  she  considered  her  mission   to   have  been  fulfilled,  and  she 
was  ready  to  depart.      She  saw  all  her  intimate  friends,  from  day  to  day, 
as  her  strength  permitted,  and   spoke  every  consolation  to  them  in  her 
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power,  and  testified  towards  them  the  warmest  affection.  She  told  me  that 
she  considered  it  a  great  jorivilege  to  have  been  permitted  by  God  to  live,  antl 
to  fulfil  the  portion  of  duty  assigned  to  her  in  his  mighty  plans.  She  viewed 
herself  as  an  atom  of  the  moral  creation,  but  that  as  it  is  composed  of 
atoms,  and  must  have  a  glorious  purpose,  it  was  a  satisfying  honor  to  her  to 
have  been  called  into  existence,  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  act  her  little 
part  in  the  stupendous  scheme.  She  spoke  occasionally  of  you  and  your 
children  with  much  interest,  and  she  has  left  £300  for  you  and  them. 
We  did  not  tell  her  of  Agnes'  letter  of  the  17th  of  February,  but  one  came 
addressed  to  herself  from  Mr.  Boardman,  a  very  few  days  before  she  died, 
telling  her  that  you  had  renewed  your  engagement  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  that  he  had  had  an  addition  to  his  family,  which  news  gave  her  great 
pleasure. 

Our  two  sisters  have  been  with  her  during  her  whole  illness,  and  have 
been  most  attentive  to  her.  She  had  also  an  excellent  sick  nurse,  and  alto- 
gether I  never  saw  a  more  enviable  death  scene  than  hers;  no  severe  suf- 
fering; perfect  possession  of  her  mental  faculties;  all  her  aflTections  warm 
and  active ;  her  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  cheerful  and  complete  ;  and 
her  expiring  gradual,  like  the  burning  out  of  a  taper,  M'ithout  pang  or 
struggle. 
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'"novelties  which  disturb  the  peace'' — as  Svve- ; 
denborgianism,  Transcendentalism,  Fou-^ 
rierism,  and  other  isms.  The  author  has  j 
made  these  pages  the  vehicle  of  valuable  j 
informaiion  on  all  the  topics  of  which  he  ^ 
has  treated."  < 

"  Peter,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  sold  ? 
his  shadow  to  a  Gentleman  in  Black,  and^ 
upon  this  fable  the  American  adventures^ 
are  founded.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  ^ 
be,  has  read  much,  and  been  at  least  'a$ 
looker  on  in  Venice,'  if  not  a  participator^ 
of  the  follies  of  fashionable  life.  < 

"The  theological  and  political  criticism^ 
is  inwoven  with  a  tale  of  fashionable  life,^ 
and  the  reader  becomes  not  a  little  interest-  i 
ed  in  the  heroine.  Mrs.  Smith,  who  certainly  ? 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  woman.  \\.'? 
is  neatly  published,  and  will  be  extensively^ 
read." — Bidlttin.  s 

*' We  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  thisj 
book  does  not  kick  up  a  whole  cloud  of^ 
dust."-  The  City  Item.  ^ 

"The  work  is  characterized  by  much^ 
learning  and  sincere  feeling." — iV.  Y.  Mirror.  ? 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  works  we  ? 
have  read  for  many  a  day,  as  well  as  one^ 
of  the  best  written.  Who  the  author  is  we  / 
know  not;  but  we  do  know  that  the  book; 
will  meet  with  a  rapid  sale  wherever  an  s 
inkling  of  its  character  leaks  out.  For^ 
watering  places,  or  anywhere,  during  the  ^ 
hot  weather,  it  is  worth  its  weight  in — gold  I 
we  almost  said.  It  is  full  of  everything  of  ^ 
the  best,  and  you  can  scarcely  open  it  at^ 
random  without  striking  upon  some  sketch  , 
or  dialogue  to  enchain  the  attention." — Ger- ', 
mantotvn  Telegraph.  ', 

"His  stock  of  knowledge  is  large;  and  as  '. 
his   conscience    is  rectified    by   Christian 
principle,   and  his  heart   beats  in  unison 
with  the  right  and  the  true,  he  uses  his  trea- 
sures of  information  only  for  good  purposes. 

"The  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  novels 
which  make  an  interesting  story  the  me- 
dium for  the  communication  of  important 
•|uth.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  peculiar; 
work,  differing  from  all  others  in  both  de-; 
sign  and  execution,  and  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  product  of  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  power.         *         *         *        * 

"Those  who  love  to  thitik  and  feel  as  the 
result  of  truthful  thought,  will  read  the  book 
with  interest  and  profit." — Reflector  ^  Watch- 
man. 

"A  rare  book.  Who  in  the  world  wrote 
it?  Here  are  nearly  five  hundred  pages 
with  gems  on  every  one  of  them.  The 
satire  is  equal  to  tliat  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Asmodeus.  The  hits  at  society  in  this 
country  are  admirable  and  well  pointed. 
The   humbugs   of  the    day  are    skillfully 


shown  up,  and  the  morals  of  the  book  aT«i 
unexceptionable.  The  author  cannot  lon^ 
escape  detection,  in  spite  of  his  shadowy 
concealment,  and  if  a  new  practitioner  he 
will  jump  to  the  head  of  his  profession  al 
once." — Godey's  Lady''s  Book. 

"  We  are  prepared  to  say,  that  Peter 
Schlemihl  is  an  exceedingly  clear  and 
well-written  work  —  that  tiie  author  has 
displayed  a  considerable  amount  of  book 
lore  in  its  composition — that  the  story  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  —  that  we  have 
been  entertained  and  edified  by  its  perusal, 
and  that  it  possefses  merits  of  more  than 
ordinary  character.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  the  reading  community,  since  we 
are  sure  that  they  will  be  benefitted  as  well 
as  entertained  by  the  revelations  contained 
in  the  pages  of  Peter. —  The  National  Era. 

"A  strangely  conceived  and  ably  executed 
work."— iY.  O   Com.  Titnes. 

"The  work  forms  a  consecutive  tale,  all 
along  which  runs  a  vein  of  severe  satire, 
and  which  at  every  step  is  illustrated  by  a 
vast  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  the 
inculcation  of  sound  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  is  a  work  which  is  adapted 
to  do  good,  suited  to  all  intelligent  general 
readers,  and  a  pleasant  companion  for  the 
scholar's  leisure  hours." — N.  Y.  Recorder. 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  production, 
and  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  it  is 
from  a  new  hand  at  the  literary  forge.  We 
have  read  every  page  of  this  thick  volume, 
and  have  been  strongly  reminded  of  Soulh- 
ey's  great  book.  The  Doctor.  The  author  of 
this  work  must  be  a  man  of  close  observa- 
tion, much  research,  and  if  we  are  accurate 
in  our  estimate,  he  is  a  layman.  *  *  *  * 
This  same  hook  will  make  a  sensation  ia 
many  quarters,  and  will  unquestionably 
create  a  name  and  reputation  for  its  author, 
who  forthwith  takes  his  place  among  the 
best  and  keenest  writers  of  our  country.  *  * 
We  commend  it  to  the  gravest  and  gayst  of 
our  readers,  and  assure  them  that  our  own 
copy  will  not  go  off  our  table  until  another 
w^inter  has  passed  away."  — iV.  Y.  Alliance 
and  Visitor. 

"The  volume  cannot  fail  to  lie  read  exten- 
sively and  do  good  The  popular  '  isjns''  of 
the  day,  their  folly  and  injurious  tendency, 
are  descanted  upon  with  mingled  gravity 
and  humor,  and  considerable  talent  and 
truthful  feeling  are  shown  in  the  discus- 
sion. Whether  the  book  have  an  immediate 
run  or  not,  the  soundness  of  its  views,  deli- 
vered with  some  quaintness  of  style,  w^ill 
insure  it  permanent  popularity." — N,  York 
CoT?imercial  Advertiser. 

"Light,  sportive,  graceful  raillery,  ex- 
pressed with  terse  and  delicate  ease.   *  *  * 

"  It  is  a  novel  of  fun,  with  grave  notes  by 
wav  of  ballast." — Christian  Examiner. 
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MORFIT'S    APPLIED    CHSMISTRIT. 


A   TREATISE    UPON   CHEMISTRY, 

IN   ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  MANUFACTUKE  OF 

SOAPS    AND   CANDLES. 

BEINO  A  THOROUOH  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  TRADE 
IN  ALL  THEIR  MINUTI-^,  BASED   UPON  THE  MOST  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN 

SCIENCE. 

BY  CAMPBELL  MORFIT, 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST. 

With  170  Engravings  on  Wood. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  mosv  recent  discoveries  in  Science  and  improvements 
IN  Art,  and  presents  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  trade  in 
all  llioir  minutiiTB.  The  experience  and  ai)iliiy  of  the  author  liave  enabled  him  to  produce 
A  MORE  complete  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  sooK  upoii  ihc  subjeci  than  any  extant.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  designed  wiiJi  a  view  to  the  scientific  enlightenment,  as  well  as  the  in- 
strucion  of  the  manufacturer,  and  its  contents  are  such  as  to  render  it  not  only  A  stand- 
ard GUIDE  BOOK  to  THE  OPERATIVE,  but  also  an  authoritaiive  w^ork  of  reference  for  the 

CUEMIST  AND  THE  StUDENT. 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  table  of  contents  will  show  the  invaluable  usefulness 
of  the  work,  the  practical  features  of  which  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  one  hundred 

AND  SIXTY  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

The  folloioing  synopsis  embraces  only  the  main  heads  of  each  Chapter  and  Paragraph. 


Chap.    1.  Introductory  Remarks. 


u 


u 
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The  Dignity  of  the  Art  and  its  Re- 
lations to  Science 

Affinity  and  Chemical  Equiva- 
lents  : — Explanation  of. 


(( 
u 


(( 


Alkalies.— ]_jixne.i  Foiassa,  Soda, 
Ammonia. 

5.  Alkalimetry . 

6  .4cirfs.— Carbonic.  Sulphuric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Nitric,  Boracic. 
Acidimetry. 

7.  Origin  ajid  Composition  of  Fatty 

Matters. 

8.  Saponifahle  Fats.— OW?,   of   Al- 

mond, Olive,  Mustard,  Beech, 
Poppy,  Rapeseed,  Grapeseed; 
Nut  Oil.  Linseed  Oil,  Castor 
Oil,  Palm  Oil,  (processes  for 
bleaching  it;)  Coco  Butter, 
Nutmeg  Butter,  Galura  Butler, 
Athamantine. 

9.  Adulteratioyi  of  Oils. 

10.  Action  of  Acids  upon  Oils. 

11.  Volatile  Oils. — The  Properties  of, 

and  their  applicability  to  the 
Manufacture  of  Soaps. 

12.  Volatile  Oils:— Their  Origin  and 

Composition ;  Table  of  their 
Specific  Gravities. 

13.  Essential  Oils:  — The    Adultera- 

tions of  and  the  modes  of  de- 
tecting them. 

14.  Tra.r.-— Its  Properties  and  Com- 

position. 

15.  Resins  : — Their   Properties   and 

Composition ;  Colophony  and 
Gallipot. 

16.  Antmal   Fats   and    Oils: — Lard, 

Mutton  Suet,  Beef-lallow,  Beef- 
marrow,  Bone- fat.  Soap-grease, 
Oil-lees.  Kitchen-stuff,  Human-; 
fat,  Adipocire,  Butter,  Fish-oil, 


Spermaceti,  Delphinine,  Neats 
feet  Oil. 
Cha-P.  17.  The  Constituents  'of  Fats,  their 
Properties  and  Composition: 
Steariue,  Stearic  Acid  and 
Salts;  Margarine,  Marg^aric 
Acid  and  Salts;  Olein,  Oleic 
Acid  and  Salts;  Cetine,  Cetylic 
Acid;  Phocenine,  Phocenic 
Acid  and  Salts;  Butyrine,  Bu- 
tyric Acid  and  Salts;  Caproic, 
Capric  Acid;  Hircine,  Hircic 
Acid;  Cholesterine. 

18.  Basic  Constituents  of  Fats:  — 
Glycerin    Ethal. 

19.  Theory  of  Saponification. 

20.  Utensils: — Steam  Series,  Buga- 
diers  or  Ley  Vats,  Soap  Frames, 
Caldrons.  &c. 

21-  The  Systemized  arrangement  for 
a  Soap  Factory. 

22.  Remarks.  —  Preliminary  to  the 
Process  for  Making  Soap. 

23.  Hard  Soaps :  —  "  Cutting  Pro- 
cess;" Comparative  Value  ot 
Oils  and  Fats  as  Soap  ingredi- 
ent, with  Tables  ;  White,  Mot- 
tled, Marseilles,  Yellow,  Yan- 
kee Soaps;  English  Yellow  and 
White  Soap,  Coco  Soap.  Palm 
Soap,  Butter  Soap,  English 
Windsor  Soap,  French  Wind- 
sor Soap.     Analyses  of  Soaps. 

24.  Process  for  Making  Soap : — Pre- 
paration of  the  Leys,  Empa- 
tage,  Relargage,  Coclion,  Mot- 
tling, Cooling. 

25.  Extemporaneous  Soaps:  —  Lard, 
Medicinal,  "  Hawes,"  "Ma 
quer,"  and  "  Darcet's"  Soaps 

26.  Silicated  Soaps:— Flml,  Sand, 
"Dunn's,"  •' Davis's"  Soaps. 
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Patent  Soaps. — Dextrine,  Salina- 
ted  Soaps,  Soap  from  Hardened 
Fat. 

Anderson's  Improvements. 

Soft  Soaps: — Process  for  Making, 
Crown  Soaps,  "Savon  Vert." 
30.  The  Conversion  of  Soft  Soaps  into 
Hard  Soaps. 

Frauds  in  Soap  MakiJig  and 
Means  for  their  Detection. 

Earthy  Soaps.  Marine  Soap.  Me- 
tallic Soaps.  Ammo7iiacal  Soap. 

Soap  from  Volatile  Oils  : —  Star- 
ky's  Soap,  Action  of  Alkalies 
upon  Essential  Oils. 

"Savons  Acides,^^  or  Oleo-acidu- 
lated  Soap. 

Toilet  Soaps:  —  Purification  of 
Soaps,  Admixed  Soap,,Ginna^ 
mon.  Rose,  Orange- flower. 
Bouquet,  Benzoin,  Cologne, 
Vanilla,  Musk,  Naples,  Kasan 
Soaps,  Flolant  Soaps.  Trans- 
parent Soaps  Soft  Soaps,  Sha- 
ving Crearn;  Remarks. 

Areometers  and  Thertnometers  : — 
their  use  and  value. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Candles. 

39.  Illumination.  I 

40.  Philosophy  of  Flame. 

41.  Raw    Material  for    Candles: — ; 


36. 

37. 

38. 


Modes     of    Rendering    Fats, 
"  Wilson's  Steam  Tanks. 
Chap.  42.  Wicks:  —  Their  use   and   action. 
Cutting  Machines 

43.  Of  the  Mamifactiire  of  Candles. 

44.  Dipped  Candles :  —  hnprowtiA  Ma- 
chinery for  facilitating  thoir 
Manufacture. 

45.  Material  of  Candles: — Process 
for  Improving  its  Quality. 

46.  Moulded  Candles:  —  Improved 
Machinery  for  I'ac  11  italing  their 
Manufacture. — "Vaxeme,"  or 
Summer  Candles. 

47.  Stearic  Acid  Co  ?idZej!.-— Adamant- 
ine and  Star  Candles. 

43.  Stearin  Canrf^M  .•— Braconnol's 
and  Morfifs  Process. 

49.  Sperm  Candles. 

50.  Palmine,  Palm  Wax,  Coco  Can- 
dies. 

51.  Wax  Candles  .-—Mode  of  Bleach- 
ing the  Wax,  with  drawings  of 
the  apparatus  requisite  there- 
for; Bougies,  Cierges,  Flam- 
beaux. 

52.  Patent  Candles:  —  "  Azotized," 
Movahle  Wick  and  Goddard'a 
Candles;  Candles  on  Continu- 
ous Wick;  Water  and  Hour 
Bougies,  Perfumed  Candles. 

53.  Concluding  Remarks.      Vocabu- 


a 


lary. 

Terms.— The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  with  large  type,  and  on  good  thick  paper, 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages,  the  price  of  which  is  :§5  per 
copy,  neatly  bound  m  cloth  gilt,  or  it  will  be  forwaided  by  mail/ree  of  postage  in  flexible 
covers,  on  receiving  a  remittance  of  ?j5.     (A  limited  number  only  printed.) 


PERFUMEEY; 

ITS   MANUFACTURE   AND   USE: 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  EVERY  BRANCH  OF  THE  ART,  AND 
RECIPES  FOR  ALL  THE  FASHIONABLE  PREPARATIONS. 

THE  WHOLE  FORMING  A  VALUABLE  AID  TO  THB 

Perfumer,  Druggist  and  Soap  Manufacturer. 
ILLUSTRATED    WITH    NUMEROUS    WOOD-CUTS 
From  the  Frencli  of  Celnart  and  otlier  late  Autliorities. 

VaTH   ADDITIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS 

BY    CAMPBELL    MORFIT, 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist. 

"  This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of.  "A  very  useful  work,  and  one  which,  we 
Celnart,  and  other  late  authorities,  with  ,  think,  must  become  immensely  popular,  h 
additions  and  improvemenls  by  Campbell  ^  exposes  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the 
Morfil.  Tons  it  is  a  volume  of  mysteries  :!  manufacture  of  cosmetics,  hair-dyes,  po- 
lo lady  readers  it  will  doubtless  be  at  once  { mades,  oils,  depilatories,  dentifrices,  soaps, 
mtelligible  and  interesting,  as  it  professes  ^  cachoiis.  &c.,  and  enables  every  man  or  wo- 
to  give  instructions  i<  every  branch  of  the  5  man  to  he  his  or  her  own  beautifer,  without 
art,  and  recipes  for  all  fashionable  prepara-|  recourse  to  the  genius  or  taste  of  the  per- 
tions.  Indeed  we  should  scarcely  imagine  I  fumer.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  book,  and 
that  a  single  cosmetic  has  been  omitted,  the  \  we  have  skipped  over  its  pages  with  a 
iist  is  so  extensive."— JV.  Y.Com.  Advertiser. '  great  deal  of  satisfaction.— ^^.^mY  of  Times. 
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A.  HART'S   STAXDARD  WORKS. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


LOED  BACON'S  WORKS.  ]    Price  Reduced  to  $2  50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

COMPLETE. 
3340  Pages  for  Two  DoUars  and  a  Half. 


Price  Reduced  to  $7  50. 

In  3  Royal  8vo.  Volumes,  Cloth  Grilt. 


THE  WORKS  OP  LORD  BACON, 

WITH    A    MEMOIR,    AND    A  TRANSLATION 
OF  HIS  LATIN  WRITINGS, 

BY  BASIL  MONTAGU,  ESQ. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Octavo. 

The  American  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is 
reprinted  from  the  most  approved  English 
edition,  that  of  Basil  Montagu.  Esq.,  which 
has  recently  issued  from  the  celebrated 
press  of  Pickering,  (the  modern  Aldus.)  in 
seventeen  octavo  volumes.  It  contains  the 
complete  works  of  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher, those  in  Latin  being  translated  into 
English.  In  order  to  render  the  publica- 
tion cheap,  and  therefore  attainable  by  all 
our  public  and  social  libraries,  as  well  as 
by  those  general  readers  who  study  econo- 
my, the  seventeen  octavo  volumes  have 
been  comprised  in  three  volumes,  imperial 
octavo.  Being  printed  from  the  most  accu- 
rate as  well  as  complete  English  edition, 
and  carefully  revised,  the  American  edition 
vvill  possess  greater  advantages  tor  the  cri- 
tical scholar  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 
In  typography,  paper  and  binding,  it  will 
b"e  recognized  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of 
the  products  of  the  American  book  trade. 

"We  may  safely  affirm,  that,  by  giving 
the  Inductive  Philosophy  to  the  world. 
Lord  Bacon  has  proved  one  of  its  most  sig- 
nal benefactors,  and  has  largely  done  his 
part  towards  promoting  the  final  triumph 
of  all  truth,  whether  natural,  or  moral  and 
intellectual,  over  all  error;  and  towards 
bringing  on  that  glorious  crisis,  destined, 
we  doubt  not,  one  day  to  arrive,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegorical  representation  of 
that  great  poet,  who  was  not  only  the  Ad- 
mirer of  Bacon,  but  in  some  respects  his 
kindred  genius— Tkutii,  though  '  hewn  like 
the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
shall  be  gathered  limb  fo  limb,  and  mould- 
ed, with  every  joint  and  member,  into  an 
immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfec- 
tion.' " 

"We  are  more  gratified  than  we  can 
find  words  to  express,  to  find  a  publishing 
house  in  this  country,  putting  tbrlh  a  pul)- 
lication  like  the  Complete  Works  of  Lord 
Bacon,  in  a  form  at  once  compact,  elegant 
and  economical."— ^ro/Aer  Jonathan. 


THE  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THEIR  WORKS. 

By  RUFUS  WILMOT  GRISWOL.D, 

Author  of  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,'' 

&c. 

In  One  Volume  Ortavo,  with  nine  beauti- 
fully engraved  Portraits.     Price  S3  50. 
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CAREY  &  HART,  have  recently  published 

A  NE%V  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

By  sir  WALTER  SCOTT, 

With  all  the  Author^s  latest  Notes  and  Addi' 

tions,  Complete^  without  the  slightest 

Abridgment. 

In  Five  Royal  8vo.  volumes,  upwards  or 
SoU  Pages  in  each  volume. 

[CONTENTS. 

Waverley,  Guy  Mannering.  Antiquaryi 
Rob  Roy,  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality, 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor.  Legend  oi  Montrose,  Ivanhoe,  The 
Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Kenilworth,  The 
Pirate,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  Quentin  Durv/ard,  St  Ronan's  Well, 
Redgauntlet,  The  Betroihed,  The  Talisman, 
Woodstock.  The  Highland  Widow,  Two 
Drovers,  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror, 
Tapestried  Chamber,  The  Laird's  Jock, 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Anne  of  Gierstein, 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Castle  Dangerous, 
The  Surgeon's  Daughter. 

The  object  of  the  publishers  in  thus  re- 
ducing the  price  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
is  to  endeavor  to  give  them  a  greatly  ex- 
tended circulation,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, put  them  at  a  price  which  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the 
country.  There  is  noiv  no  fireside  that 
need  be  without  a  set  of  the  most  charming 
works  of  fiction  ever  issued  from  the  press  : 
for  there  is  no  one  that  can't  atTord  two 
dollars  and  a  half— TWO  DOLLARS 
AND  A  HALF  for  twenty -five  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott's  Novels  I  ten  cents  for  a  com- 
plete Novel  !  !  ten  cents  for  "  Ivanhoe." 
which  was  originally  published  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half!  !  1  It  seems  impo3sible,  and  yet 
it  is  true.  In  no  other  way  can  the  same 
amount  of  amusement  and  instruction  be 
obtained  for  ten  times  the  money,  for  the 
Waverley  Novels  alone  form  a  Library. 

The  publishers  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that,  while  the  price  is  so  great- 
ly reduced  the  work  is  in  no  way  abridged, 

but  is  CAREFULLY    PRINTED    FROM,  AND  CON- 
TAINS EVERY  WORD  IN  THE  LAST  EDINBURGH 

Edition,  in  forty-eight  volumes,  which  sells 
for  seventy-two  dollars. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  !  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  never  again  occur.  Let  every 
one,  then,  who  wains  the  Waverley  Novels 
for  two  dollars  and  a  half,  nowpurchase,  for 
if  the  publishers  do  not  find  the  sale  greatly 
increased,  by  the  immense  reduction  in 
price,  they  will  resume  the  old  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  Novel,  which 
ivas  considered  wonderfully  cheap. 


A.  HART'S   STANDARD   WORKS. 

THE     MODERN    BRITISH    ESSAYISTS 
At  less  than  Half  Price. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  the  publication  of 
THE  MODERN  ESSAYISTS, 
Comprising  the  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Authors 
of  Modern  Times,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  a  New,  Revised  and  very  Cheap 
Edition,  with  Finely  Engraved  Portraits  of  the  Authors  ;  and  while  they  have  added  to 
the  series  the  writings  of  several  distinguished  authors,  they  have  reduced  the  price  more 
than 

ONE  HAI.F. 
The  writings  of  each  author  will  generally  be  comprised  in  a  single  octavo  volume, 
well  printed  from  new  type,  on  fine,  while  paper  manufactured  expressly  for  this  edition. 
The  series  will  contain  all  the  most  able  papers  that  have  ever  appeared  in 

THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW, 
2ri)e  3lon"i3on  ©.uarttrli?  3^ebfetD,  anti  ijlacHUJooti's  |¥la»a;fne, 

and  may  indeed   be  called   the  cream  of  those  publications. 

It  isonly  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  the  authors  whose  writings  will  appear.  T. 
Babington  Macaulay,  Akchibald  Alison.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Professor  Wilson, 
James  Stephen.  Robert  Southey,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, T.  Noon  Talfourd,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Reg  vald  Heber. 

The  popularity  of  the  authors  and  the  extreme  moderatica  of  the  price,  recommend 

THE    N/IODERN    ESSAYIS-PS, 

To  HEADS  OF  Families  for  their  Children,  as  perfect  models  of  style. 

To  Managers  of  Book  Societies.  Book  Clubs.  &c. 

To  School  Inspectors.  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors,  as  suitable  gifts  and  prizes,  or 
adapted  for  School  Libraries. 

Travellers  on  a  Journey  will  find  in  these  portable  and  cheap  volumes  something  to 
read  on  the  road,  adapted  to  fill  a  corner  in  a  portmanteau  or  carpet-bag 

To  Passengers  on  board  a  Ship,  here  are  ample  materials  in  a  narrow  compass  for 
wtiiling  away  ihe  monotonous  hours  of  a  sea  voyage. 

To  Officers  in  the  Abmy  and  Navy,  and  to  all  Economists  in  space  or  pockety  who, 
having  limited  chambers,  and  small  book-shelves,  desire  to  lay  up  for  themselves  a  concen- 
trated  Library,  at  a  moderate  expenditure. 

To  ALL  WHO  have  Friends  IN  DISTANT  COUNTRIES,  as  an  acceptable  present  to  send 
out  to  them. 

The  Modern  Essayists  will  yield  to  the  Settler  in  the  Backwoods  of  America  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  writings  of  all  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  our  time  at  less 
than  owe  quarter  the  pfice  they  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  form. 

The  Student  and  Lover  of  Literature  at  Home,  who  has  hitherto  been  compelled 
to  wade  through  volumes  of  Reviews  for  a  single  article,  may  now  become  possessed  of 
every  article  worth  reading  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  annual  subscription. 


IMEACA'U'IiA'Sr. 


L  I  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Cowley  and 

Milton,   Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  The 
Athenian  Orators.  Comic  Dramatists  of  the 

.„    ,  Restoration.  Lord   Holland.  Warren  Hast- 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ings.  Frederic  the  Great.  Lays  of  Ancient 

\KJ  a  \-\   \  K\  f^  r^    rMT  ;  Rome.    Madame    D'Arblay,   Addison.    Ba- 

W  Kl   '   INGo    Or  s  rere's  Memoirs.  Montgomery's  Poems,  Civil 

THOMAS  BABINGTON   MACAULAY.  <  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Mill   on  Govern- 
In  One  Volume,  tvith  a  finely  engraved      \  menl.  Bentham's  Defence  of  Mill,  Utilita- 
vortrait.  from  an  original  picture  \  ""lan  Theory  of  Government,  and  Earl  Chat- 

ty He7iry  Inmnn.     Cloth  GUt,  I  ham,  second  part.  etc. 

g2  00.  >      '■  ft  may  now  be  asked  by  some  sapient 

f        f      \  ^  critics.  Why  make  all  this  coil  about  a  mere 

contents.  <  periodical  essayist?    Of  what  possilile  con- 

Milton,  Machiavelli,  Drj'den,  History,  ?  cern  is  it  to  anybody,  whether  Mr.  Thomas 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History.  Southey's  ?  Babington  Macaulay  be,  or  be  not.  overrun 
Colloquies  on  Society.  Moore's  Life  of  By-  >  with  faults,  since  he  is  nothing  more  than 
ron,  Southey's  Bunyan's  Pi  Igrim's  Progress.  5  one  of  the  three-day  immortals  who  contri- 
Croker's  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Lord  S  bute  flashy  and  '  taking'  articles  to  a  Qnar- 
Nugent's  Memoirs  of  Hampden.  Nare's  Me- s  terly  Review?  What  great  work  has  he 
moirs  of  Lord  Burghley,  Dumont's  Recol-  <  written?  Such  questions  as  these  might  be 
lections  of  Mirabeau,  Lord  Mahon's  AVarof  <  put  by  the  same  men  who  place  the  Specta- 
the  Succession.  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  <  tor,  Tattler  and  Rambler  among  the  British 
Mann,  Thackaray's  History  of  Earl  Chat-  <  classics,  yet  judge  of  the  size  of  a  cotempo- 
l) am,  Lord  Bacon,  Mackintosh's  History  of  J  rary's  mind  by  that  of  his  book,  and  who 
the  Revolution  of  England.  Sir  John  Mai-  i  can  hardly  recognize  amplitude  of  compre- 
colm's  Life  of  Lord  Clive.  Life  and  Writings  J  hension,  unless  it  be  spread  over  the  siz 
of  Sir  W.  Temple,  Church  and  Slate,  5  hundred  pages  of  octavos  and  quanos. — 
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A.  HART'S   STANDARD  WORKS. 


Such  men  would  place  Bancroft  above  Web- 
ster, and  Sparks  above  Calhoun,  Adams  and 
Everett— deny  a  posterity  for  Bryant's  Tha- 
natopsis,  and  predict  longevity  to  PoUok's 
Course  of  Time.  It  is  singular  that  the  sa- 
gacity which  can  detect  thought  only  in  a 
state  of  dilution,  is  not  sadly  graveled  when. 
it  thinks  of  the  sententious  aphorisms  which 
have  survived  whole  libraries  of  folios,  and 
the  little  songs  which  have  outrun,  in  the 
race  of  fame,  so  many  enormous  epics. — 
While  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that 
Macaulay's  writings  contain  a  hundred-fold 
more  matter  and  thought,  than  an  equal 
number  of  volumes  taken  from  what  are 
called,  ^«r  eminence,  the  'British  Essay- 
ists,' it  IS  not  broaching  any  literary  heresy 
to  predict,  that  they  will  sail  as  far  down 
the  stream  of  time,  as  those  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  illustrious  family  of  British  elas- 
tics."   

ARCHZBAIiB  ALISOK. 

THE  CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS  OF 
ARCHIBALD  ALISON, 

ATTTHOR  OF  "  THE  HISTORY  OF  BtJROPE." 

In  One  Volume,  8vo    with  a  portrait. 

Price  «1  £.5. 

CONTENTS. 

Chateaubriand,   JNapoleon.  Bossuet,   Po- 
land, Madame  de  Stael,   National  Monu- 
ments, Marshal  Ney,  Robert  Bruce,  Paris 
in  1814,  The  Louvre  in  1S14,  Tyrol.  France 
in  1633,  Italy,  Scott,  Campbell  and  Byron, 
Schools  of  Design,  Lamartine,  The  Copy- 
right Question,  Michelet's  France,  Military 
Treason  and  Civic  Soldiers,  Arnold's  Rome, 
Mirabeau,  Bulwer's  Athens,  The  Reign  of  I 
Terror,    The    French    Revolution   of  1^30, 
The  Fall  of  Turkey,  The  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion of  1820,  Karamsin's  Russia,  Effects  of  1 
the  French  Revolution  of  18o0.  Desertion  of! 
Portugal,    Wellington,   Carlist  Struggle  in 
Spain,  The   Aftghanistan  Expedition,  The 

Future,  &c.  <5cc.    ,    

III. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE 

REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Fine  Edition.    In  Que  Volume,  with  a 
portrait.    Price  $1  00. 

"  Almost  every  thing  he  has  written  is  so 
characteristic  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attribute  it  to  any  other  man.  The  marked 
individual  features  and  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  power  displayed  in  his  works,  give 
them  a  fascination  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats  or  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  his  views.  He  sometimes  hits 
the  mark  in  the  white,  he  sometimes  misses 
It  altogether,  for  he  by  no  means  confines 
his  pen  to  theories  to  which  he  is  calculated 
'o  do  justice;  but  whether  he  hits  or  misses, 
he  is  always  sparkling  and  delightful.  The 
charm  of  his  writings  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Montaigne  or  Charles  Lamb." — 
Is'oTtk  American  Review, 


IV. 

FROFSSSOR  VTILSOZU. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.,  first  American  Edition, 
with  a  Portrait.     Price  SI  00. 

CONTENTS. 

Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket— A 
Tale  of  Expiation— Morning  Monologue — 
The  Field  of  Flowers— Cottages— An  Hour's 
Talk  about  Poetry— Inch  Cfuin— A  Day  at 
Windermere— The  Moors— Highland  Snow- 
storm—The  Holy  Child— Our  Parish— May- 
day—Sacred  Poetiy— Christopher  in  his 
Aviary— Dr.  Kitchiner— Soliloquy  on  the 
Seasons— A  Few  Words  on  Thomson— 
The  Snowball  Bicker  of  Piedmont— Christ- 
mas Dreams— Our  Winter  Quarters— Stroll 
to  Grat'smere — L'Envoy. 

Extract  from  HoivitVs  "  Rural  Life?'' 

"And  not  less  for  that  wonderful  series 
of  articles  by  Wilson,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine— tn  </(?!>  ^mc?  as  truly  amazing 
and  as  truly  glorious  as  the  romances  of 
Scott  or  the  -poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Far  and 
wide  and  much  as  these  papers  have  been 
admired,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read,  I  still  question  whether  any  one  man 
has  a  just  idea  of  them  as  a  whole." 


Carlyle's  Miscellanies. 
CRITICAL  Km  llISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS   OF 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

hi  one  Qvo.  volum,e,  with  a  Portrait. 
Price  SI  7,5. 
0  ONTENTS. 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter— State  of 
German  Literature  —  Werner  —  Goethe's 
Helena— Goethe— Burns— Hey  ne— German 
Playwrights— Voltaire— Novalis— Signs  of 
the  Times— Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter 
again- On  History— Schiller-The  Nibel- 
luiigen  Lied— Early  German  Literature — 
Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  (German  Poetry 
—  Characteristics— Johnson— Death  of  Go- 
ethe—Goethe's Works— Diderot— On  His- 
tory again— Count  Cagliostro— Corn  Law 
Rhymes— The  Diamond  Necklace— Mira- 
beau—French  Parliamentary  History  — 
Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c. 

VI. 
TALFOURD  &  STEPHEN*. 

THE  CRITICAL  WRITINGS 
T.  NOON  TALFOURD 

AND 

JAMES  STEPHEN 

WITH  A  FINELY  ENGRAVED  PORTRAIT, 
In  One  Volume,  8vo.     Price  SI  25. 
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A.  HART'S   STANDARD   WORKS. 


Contents  of  "  Talfourd." 

Essays  on  British  Novels  and  Romances, ; 
introductory  to  a  series  of  Criticisms  on  ihe  ; 
Living  Novelists— Mackenzie,  The  Author ; 
of  Waverley,  Godwin,  JMaturin,  Rymer  on  ; 
Tragedy,  CoUey  Gibber's  Apology  for  his; 
Life,  John  Dennis's   Works,  Modern   Pe- 
riodical   Literature,   On    the    G»nius  Vnd  I 
Writings  of  Wordsworth,  North's  Life  of! 
Lord   Guilford,   Hazlitt's  Lectures  on   the  I 
Drama,  Wallace's  Prospects  of  Mankind, ! 
Nature   and   Providence,  On  Pulpit   Ora- 
tory,   Recolleciions     of     l>isbon,     Lloyd's; 
Poems.  Mr  Oldaker  on  Modern  Improve- 
ments, A  Chapter  on  Time.  On  the  Profes- 
sion of  the  Bar,  The  Wine  Cellar,  Destruc- 
tion of  the   Brunswick   Theatre    by  Fire, 
First  Appearance  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,'! 
On  the  Intellectual   Character  of  the  late! 
Wm.  Hazlitt. 

Contents  of  "  Stephen.^^ 

Life  of  Wiiherforce.  Life  of  W  hiifield  and  ! 
Fronde.  D' Aiibigne's  Reformation,  Life  and  ; 
Times  of  Baxter,  Physical  Theory  of  Ano- 
ther Life,  The  Port  Royalists,  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair. 

"  ilis  (  Talfourd's)  Critical  writings  mani- 
fest on  every  page  a  sincere,  earnest  and 
sympathizing    love   of   intellectual  excel 
leiice  and   moral  beauty.     The  kindliness: 
of  temper  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  with  1 
which  they  are  animated,  are  continually  ; 
suggesting  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  author."  ' 
—  North  American  Review. 

VII. 

LORD  JEFFREY. 

THE  CRITICAL  WRITINGS 

OF 

FRANCIS  LORD  JEFFREY. 

In  One  Volume  8ro.,  with  a  Portrait. 

From  a  very  able  article  in  the  North 
British  Review  we  extract  the  following  : 

"It  is  a  book  not  to  be  read  only— but 
studied— it  is  a  vast  repository  ;  or  rather 
a  system  or  institute,  embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  letters — if  we  except  the  exact 
sciences— and  contains  within  itself,  not  in 
a  desultory  form,  but  in  a  well  digest* 
scheme,  more  original  conceptions,  bold 
and  fearless  speculation  and  just  reasoning 
on  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  subjects  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  English  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  within  the  pre 
sent  or  the  last  generation.  *  *  *  His 
choice  of  words  is  unbounded  and  his  feli- 
city of  expression,  to  the  most  impalpable 
shade  of  discrimination,  almost  miraculous. 
Playfu.,  lively,  and  full  of  illusiration,  no 
subject  is  so  dull  or  so  dry  that  he  cannot 
invest  it  with  interest,  and  none  so  trifling 
that  it  cannot  acquire  dignity  or  elegance 
from  his  pencil.  Independently  however, 
of  mere  style,  and  apart  from  the  great 
variety  of  subjects  embraced  by  his  pen, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  writings, 
and  that  in  which  he  excels  his  cotempo- 
rary  reviewers,  is  the  deep  vein  of  practical 
tliought  which  runs  throughout  them  all."  j 
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VIII 

SIR  JAHES  MACKINTOSH. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  TUE   EDIN- 

BDRGH  REVIEW. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Son, 
In  One  Volume  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait,  $1  75. 


THE    POEMS 

OP 

FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD. 

3IIIustraltli  in  t])£  ttst  artiste. 

In  one  volume  octavo,  uniform  ivifh  Carey  (& 
Hart's  illustrated  Bryant,  Willis,  dc. 

The  following  exquisitely  finished  line  en- 
gravings are  from  original  designs,  by  our 
most  celebi'ated  painters,  and  are  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art: — Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thoress; Hope;  A  Child  playing  with  a 
Watch;  The  Keape^j;  Ida;  Old  Friends;  The 
Child's  Portrait;  Little  Ked  Kiding  Hood; 
The  Life  Boat;  Twilight  Hours;  The  Arab 
and  his  Steed  ;  Zuleika. 

"  There  is  nothing  mechanical  about  her ; 
all  is  buoyant,  overflowing,  irrepressible  vi- 
vacity, like  the  bubbling  up  of  a  natural 
fountain.  In  her  almost  childish  playful- 
ness, she  reminds  us  of  that  exquisite  crea- 
tion of  Fouque,  Undine,  who  knew  no  law 
but  that  of  her  own  waywardness.  The  great 
charm  of  her  poetry  is  its  unaflFected  simpli- 
city. It  is  the  transparent  simplicity  of  truth, 
reflecting  the  feeling  of  the  moment  like  a 
mirror." — Rev.  Dr.  Davidson. 

"In  all  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  we  find 
occasion  to  admire  the  author  as  well  as  the 
■works.  Her  spontaneous  and  instinctive  effu- 
sions appear,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
others  in  our  literature,  to  combine  the  rarest 
and  highest  capacities  in  art  with  the  siucerest 
and  deepest  sentiments  and  the  noblest  aspi- 
rations. They  would  convince  us,  if  the 
beauty  of  her  life  were  otherwise  unknown, 
that  Mrs.  Osgood  is  one  of  the  loveliest  clia- 
racters  in  the  histories  of  literature  or  so- 
ciety."— Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Courier. 

"  The  position  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  as  a  graceful 
and  womanly  poetess,  is  fixed,  and  will  be 
enduring.  To  taste  of  faultless  delicacy,  a 
remarkable  command  of  poetical  language, 
great  variety  of  cadence,  and  a  most  musical 
versification,  she  has  added  recentl}'  the  high- 
est qualities  of  inspiration,  imagination,  and 
passion,  in  a  degree  rarely  equalled  in  the 
productions  of  women.  .  .  .  The  reputation 
which  Mrs.  Osgood  enjoys,  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  true-hearted,  and  brilliant  ladies  in 
American  society,  will  add  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  a  book,  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
beauty  of  which  will  secure  for  it  a  place 
among  the  standard  creations  of  female  ge- 
nius."— Home  Journal,. 


A.  HART'S   STANDARD   MEDICAL   WORKS. 


ILZiUSTHATED   S^EDICAI.   IiIBRARlT. 

CAREY  &  HART  have  recently  published  the  following  valuable  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical works,  superbly  illustrated— lo  which  they  beg  leave  to  call  the  atteniion  of  the 
profession.  This  splendid  series  now  forms  six  royal  QUARr'^"  volumes,  containing 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  QUARTO  PLATES,  be  lutifully  executed ;  and 
the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  is  infinitely  less  than  any  similar  works  have  here- 
tofore been  published. 

QHAIN'S   ANATOBIIDAL   PLATES, 

PANCOAST'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

MOREIU'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  MIDWIFERY, 

GODDARD    ON    THE    TEETH, 
RICORD  ON  EXTREME  CASES  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES, 

AND  RAYER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


I. 

A  SERIES  OF 

ANATOMICAL  PLATES, 

With  References  and  Physiological  Com- 
ments, illustrating  tlie  structure  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

EDITED   BT 

JONES  QUAIN,  M.D.,AND 
W.  J.   ERASMUS  WILSON. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Me-  '< 
dical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

The  Plates  are  accompanied  by  letter- 
press, containing  detailed  references  to  the 
various  objects  delineated.  }3ut  with  a> 
view  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons,  a  running  commentary 
on  each  plate  is  given,  staling  in  general 
termSj  and  divested,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  all 
technicality,  the  uses  and  purposes  which 
the  different  objects  serve  in  the  animal 
economy. 

THE  WORK  CONSISTS    OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ; 
DIVISIONS  : 

THE   MUSCLES  OF   THE   HUMAN 
BODY,  Fifty-one  Plates. 

THE    VESSELS   OF    THE    HUMAN 
BODY,  Fifty  Plates. 

THE    NERVES    OF    THE     HUMAN 
BODY,  Thirty-eight  Plates. 

THE    VISCERA    OF    THE    HUMAN 

BODY,  including  the  Organs  of  Digestion, 

Respiration,    Secretion     and     Excretion, 

Thirty-tivo  Plates. 
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THE    BONES    AND     LIGAMENTS, 

Thirty  Plates. 

Complete  in  One  Royal  Quarto   Volwnteof 

nearly  500  -pages,  and  200  plates,  compriS' 
ing  nearliJ^lW  separate  illustrations.  Be-- 
ing  the  only  co7nplete  system  of  Anatomi- 
cal Plates.  0)1  a  large  scale,  ever  published 
in  America. 

Price  only  ^15,  clotli  gilt,  or 
$30  colored,  after  nature* 


IL 

OPERATIVS  SUIIG1!B."S"; 

OR, 

A  DESCRIPTION  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF  THE  VARIOUS  PRO- 
CESSES OF  THE  ART; 

INCLUDING    ALL    THE    NEW  OPERATIONS, 
AND  EXHIBITING  THE  ST.\TE  OF  SUR- 
GICAL SCIENCE    IN  ITS  PRESENT 

ADVANCED  CONDITION. 

BY  JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General.  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical Aiiaiomy  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia. 

Complete  in  One  Royal  Ato.  Volume  of  3S0 
pages  of  letterpress  description  and  eighty 
large  4<o.  plates,  comprising  486  Illustra- 
tions,   and  being   the    only    cotnplete 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
Language.     Price,  full  bound 
in  cloth,  only  SIO. 

Second  Edition,  Improved. 

"This  excellent  work  is  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  French  Surgical  Works 
by  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne  ;  and.  so  far  as 
the  English  language  is  concerned,  we  are 
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proud  as  an  American  to  say  that,  of  its 
KIND  IT  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR." — Ntiv  York 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

"For  this  beautiful  volume,  the  student 
and  practitioner  of  Surgery  will  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  ability  and  industry  of  Prof  Pan- 
coast.  The  drawing  and  execution  of  the 
plates  are  splendid  examples  of  American 
art,  and  do  credit  to  Messrs.  Cichowski 
and  Duval,  while  the  description  is  no  less 
creditable  to  the  author.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  book  with  care,  and  feel  great 
pleasure  in  declaring  that,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  surgical 
literaiure  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  to  illustrate  this  department  of  ; 
surgery,  as  it  renders  perfectly  clear  whai 
the  very  best  verbal  description  often 
leaves  obscure,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
substitute  for  witnessing  operations.  To 
those  practitioners  especially,  who  are 
called  upon  occasionally,  only,  to  perform 
operations,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
volume  better  calculated  for  reterence  prior 
to  using  the  knife.  There  are  similar 
works  published  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
much  more  expensive,  without  being  supe- 
rior in  point  of  usefulness  to  the  very  cheap 
volume  before  us. 

"  All  the  modern  operations  for  the  cure 
of  squinting,  club-foot,  and  the  replacing 
lost  pans  and  repairing  deformities  from 
partial  destruction  of  the  nose.  &c.,  are  very 
clearly  explained  and  prettily-  illustrated. 
It  is  questionable  whether  anything  on  this 
subject  can  be  better  adapted  to  its  pui  pose, 
than  Pancoast's  Operative  Surgery." — Sa- 
turday Courier. 


\  thor,  which  equals  that  of  Dr.  Goddard. — 
!  One  rea.-5on  for  this  may  arise  from  the  cir- 
'  cumsiance,  that  the  learned  author  is  a 
practical  anatomist,  whose  knowledge  is 
on  a  level  with  the  modern  di.^coveries, 
and  who  has  himself  authenticated  the 
latest  researches  into  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  dental  structure.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  such  knowledge  must  prove  of  im- 
mense value  in  enabling  any  one  to  arrive 
at  just  conclusions  relative  to  the  diseases 
ofthe  teeth  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  such  knowledge  that  most 
writers  on  Dental  Surgery  have  erred  so 
much  relative  to  the  causes  and  nature  of 
these  diseases.  The  work  may  confidently 
be  recommended,  as  containing  the  best  and 
most  approved  methods  of  performing  all 
the  operations  connected  with  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

"  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without 
adverting  to  the  thirty  very  beautiful  litho- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  text.  They 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  misunderstand 
the  author,  and  afford  a  very  favorable  ex- 
ample ol'  the  advanced  state  of  the  Art  on 
the  American  Continent."—  EdinburghMe- 
dical  and  SurgicalJournal,  ISW. 


in 


IHIDOARD  ON  THE  TEETH. 

THE 

ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE 

TEETH   AUD  aUBTS, 

WITH  THE  3I0ST  APPROVED  METHODS    OF 

TREATMENT,  INCLUDING    OPERATIONS, 

AND  A  GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

METHOD    OF    MAKING    AND 

SETTING 

Artificial  Teetli. 

By  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.  D., 

Professor   of  Anatomy  and    Histology   in 
the  Franklin  College  of  Philadelphia. 

In  One  4to.  Volume,  illustrated  by  30 

beautifully  executed    Plates,   each 

containing  Numerous  Figures, 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  Six  Dollars. 

Uniform  with  "  Quaiti^s  Anatomy,^''  "  Pan- 

coasVs  Surgery. ^^  and  ••  Moreau's 

Midwifery  .''^ 

"  We  do  not  possess  a  modern  w^ork  on 

Dental  Surgery,  written  by  a  British  Au- 


IV. 

MOREAU'S 

Great  Work  on  Mid"wifery 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

EXHIBITING   THE    PRESENT  AD- 
VANCED STATE  OF  THE 

SCIENCE. 

BY  F.  G.  MOREAU. 

Translated  from  the  French 
BY  T.  FOREST  BETTON,  M.  D., 

AND  EDITED 

BY  PA.UL    BECK   GODDARD,  M.  D. 

The  whole  illustrated  by 
Eighty  Splendid    Quarto  Plates^ 

WHICH  ARE  EITHER 

Tlie  Size  of  I^ife, 

OR  EXACTLY  HALF  THE  SIZE. 

Upon  which  the  first  artists  have  been 

employed,  and  which  are  fully  equal, 

if    not    superior,    to    the    original, 

and  the  publishers  can  safely 

pronounce  it 

THE  MOST  SPLENDID  WORK  ON   MID- 
WIFERY EVER  PUBLISHED. 

NoiL^  complete  in  one  large  Ato.  volume,  of  the 

size  of   "  Quain's  Anatomy."    "  Pan- 

coasfs   Surgery,"    and    "  Goddard 

on  the  Teeth." 

Price  TEN  DOIiliARS,  full 
1)ouiid  In  clotli 

"  The  work  of  Professor  Moreau  is  a 
treasure  of  Obstetrical  Science  and  Prac- 
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tice,  and  the  American  edition  of  it  an  ele- 
gant specimen  of  the  arts."— Med/cai  Exa- 
miner, August,  1844. 

"  A  splendid  quarto,  containing  eiglity 
lithographic  plates,  true  to  the  life,  has  been 
some  weeks  before  us— but  we  are  groping 
our  way  through  a  mass  of  new  works, 
with  a  full  expectation  of  soon  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  meritsof  this  elaborate  and  truly 
beautiful  work."— jBosion  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

"  Moreau's  treatise  is  another  valuable 
work  upon  the  science  of  Midwifery,  with 
eighty  of  the  most  splendid  lithographic 
plates  we  have  ever  seen.  THESE  IL- 
LUSTRATIONS ARE  ENGRAVED 
WITH  SO  MUCH  BEAUTY  AND  AC- 
CURACY, AND  UPON  SO  LARGE  A 
SCALE,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  present  to 
the  eye  the  precise  relation  of  the  foetus  and 
of  the  parts  engaged  in  labor,  under  every 
condition  and  circumstance,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slate  of  natural  parturi- 
tion, to  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
labor.  The  profession  are  greatly  indebted 
to  French  industry  in  pathological  and  spe- 
cial anatomy  for  the  continued  advance  in 
the  science  of  Obstetrics  ;  and  the  work 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  comple- 
tion of  all  that  has  accumulated  in  this 
department  of  medical  science,  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  by  many  valuable  original 
suggestions,  to  the  proper  arrangement  of 
which  the  author  has  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  labor.  The  translation  is  faith- 
fully and  elegantly  done,  and  the  work  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  medical  lite- 
rature of  our  country." — New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine. 


A  THEORETICAL 

AND 

PRACTICAL  TPxEATISE 

ON   THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

BY   p.    RAYER,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  La  Charit6  Hospital. 

From  the  Second  Edition,  entirely  remo- 
deled.   With  Notes  and  other  Additions, 

BY  JOHN  BELL,  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,  Member  of   the    American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Gengofili  Society  of  Florence, 
and    Editor    of    Bell    and 
Stokes'  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine, &c.  &c 
In  One  Royal  ito.  Volume. 
With  Forty  Beautifully  Colored  Plates, 
COMPRISING    FOUR    HUNDRED    SEPARATE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Carefully  Colored  from  Nature,  and  450 
pages  of  Letterpress. 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  G-ilt. 

Price  S^15  00. 
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Opiyiions  of  the  Press. 

"  We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  the 
declaration  that  his  work  is  a  monument  of 
the  most  extraordinary  industry.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  adding  that  it  is  the  best 
book  we  possess  in  any  language  on  the 
subject;  and-  that  should  any  of  our  read- 
ers desire  to  sail  over  the  unbounded  sea 
of  letterpress  Ibrmed  of  the  history  and 
pathology  of  the  diseases  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  M.  Rayer  should  be  his  pilot." 

Of  the  Plates. — '■  Considered  in  this  re- 
spect, but  more  especially  in  reference  to 
the  numbej  of  illustrations  of  the  general 
species  and  varieties  of  such  order  which 
it  contains,  this  Atlas  far  surpasses  any 
that  has  yet  appeared.  ON  THE  WHOLE 
RAYER-S  ATLAS  MAY  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSLY  BE  SAID  TO  CONTAIN 
THE  MOST  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES  HITHERTO  PUBLISH- 
ED, AND  IS.  BESIDES,  not  only  cheap- 
er than  any  other,  but  well  worth  the  sum 
lor  which  it  is  offered  to  the  profession." — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS, 

AND  OF  THE 

SPERMATIC  CORQ  AND  SCROTUM, 

BY  J.  B.  CURLING. 

Edited  by  P.  B.  GODDARD,  M.  D., 

With  fifty-four   Illustrations,  engraved 

on  Wood  by  Gilbert;  and  printed 

on  large  type  and  fine  paper. 

I'rice  $3  00. 

"  We  have  another  instance  of  it  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Curling,  a  diligent  laborer, 
who  has  carefully  collected  every  fact 
within  his  reach,  relative  to  the  diseases  of 
the  Testis  and  Spermatic  Cord,  producing 
A  Volume  that  may  for  manv  years  be 
THE  Standard  Work  ox  those  Diseases. 
We  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  an  ex- 
tract relative  to  a  new  and  promising  me- 
thod of  treating  varicose  veins,  and  take 
leave  of  the  volume  by  warmly  recom- 
mending that  it  be  added  to  the  library  ot 
every  surgeon  "—Loncfon  Lancet,  August, 
IS43. 


RICORD 

ON    EXTREME     CASES    OF 

VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Cured  at  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Paris, 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ph.  Ricord,  with 
276  elegantly  coloured  engravings,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  uniform  with  "  Quain's  Ana- 
tomical Plates,"  "  Pancoast's  Operative  Sur- 
gery," &.C.    Price,  S15.00  cloth,  gilt. 
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PRINCIPLES 

AND 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  JOHN  ELLIOTSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Complete  in  One  Vol.  of  1050  pages. 
Price  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents. 

WITH  NOTES  ANB  ADDITIONS.  ADAPTING  IT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  THOMAS  STEVVARDSON,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

The  American    Editor   has  introduced 

entirely  new  articles  upon 

Remittent   Fever,   and.  YellOAV 
Fever, 

As  well  as  considerable  additions  to 
the  article  on  Continued  Fever. 

"Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
try that  It  has  now  been  placed  wiihin  their 
reach,  under  the  auspices  of  an  editor 
whose  ample  experience  and -especial 
study  of  fevers,  have  enabled  him  to  add 
several  chapters  and  notes,  which  mate- 
rially enhance  the  usefulness  of  this  treat- 
ise. We  refer,  in  particular,  to  Dr.  Siew- 
ardson's  chapter  on  Remittent  and  Yellow 
Fevers,  discasesso  prevalent  in  many  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived but  very  cursory  notices  in  the  ori- 
ginal work.  Dr.  Slewardson  has  given  an 
account  of  Cholera  Infantum,  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which,  there- 
fore, really  attracts  the  ailention  of  Euro- 
pean writers  "—j4.;nericaH  Medical  Jour- 
nal, January.  1^44 

"  Engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
there  were  tour  physicians,  each  one  of 
whose  names,  where  known,  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  produciion  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  medical  public  ;  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  infer  that  their  joint  la- 
bors have  ("uniished  a  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine as  complete  as  any  oiher  extant. — 
Those  who  examine  the  volume  will  not 
be  disappointed,  for  it  is  a  very  excellent 
book  to  read,  to  refer  to.  or  to  study  as  a 
text  book.  The  style  is  familiar,  chaste 
andsnecinct;  the  matter  is  well  arranged, 
the  index  (a  matter  of  no  small  importance) 
is  unexceptionable,  and  the  etymologies  of 
technical  words  are  given  in  foot  notes. — 
In  England,  the  volume  is  extensively  used 
as  a  text-book,  and  it  is  fair  to  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  a  favorite  among  students  in 
the  United  States.  The  additions  made  by 
Dr.  Steward'son,  the  Physician  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  are  very  valuable;  his 
chapters  on  remittent  and  yellow  fevers, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  rny  similar 
treatise  we,  at  this  irioment.  remember  lo 
have  seen  He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
carefully  added  judicious  study  to  no  incon- 
siderable exjierience.  the  severe  touch- 
stone of  theory  in  medicine,  find  hu:^  enjoy- 
ed full  opportunity  of  knowing  ihe  correct- 
uessof  his  views." — Baltimore  Patriot. 


COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING; 

ADAPTED  TO  EVERY  TASTE  AND  CAPACITY. 

By  THE  Rev    JAMES  PYCROFT,  B.  A. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Author  of  "  Greek  Gra??i7nar  Practice^'''' 

'■'■Latin  Grammar  Practice.,''''  ifc. 

Price  12i  Cents. 

Complete  in  One  Volurr^e. 

"  A  volume  which  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend,  as  marking  out  an  accurate 
course  of  historical  and  general  reading 
from  which  a  vast  acquisiiioii  of  sound  knovi'- 
ledge  must  result  The  arrangement  and 
systi-m  are  no  less  admirahle  than  the  se- 
lection of  authors  pointed  out  for  study."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  better  index  than 
this  well-considered  little  book  to  a  general 
course  of  reading.  It  might,  as  such,  be 
safely  and  advantageously  put  intxJthe  hands 
of  all  young  persons  who  have  finished  their 
education,  and  are  about  to  take  their  place 
in  society,  or  to  begin  the  world."—  Atlas. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE. 

In  Three  Parts:  1.  Lessons  of  Vocabulary 
of  all  the  Words  in  "  Valpy's  Cresar,"  ar- 
ranged according  to  roots,  terminations, 
and  oiher  peculiarities ;  2.  Construing  Les- 
sons corresponding  with  Part  I.,  exempli- 
fying Latin  Accidence  and  Syntax,  and 
illustrating  Roman  History;  3.  Easy  Eng- 
lish Exercises,  corresponding  with  the 
Lessons,  and  formed  only  of  the  Words  of 
Parts  I.  and  II  ;  also  exemplifying  Latin 
Accidence  and  Syntax. 

By  THE  Rev.  JAMES  PYCROFT,  B.  A 
In  One  Vol.  12mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

"  Mr.  Pycrofi's  plan  is  a  good  one,  and 
well  calculated  lo  aid  the  pupil,  and  to  su- 
persede, with  the  unnosi  safety,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  llie  endless  labor  of  the  Lexicon  and 
Dictionary." — Atlas. 


GREER  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE, 

IN  THREE  PARTS: 
1.  Lessons    of   Vocabulary  of  more  than 
Two  Thousand  Words  from  Xenophon's 
"  Anaba.«is.''  arranged  according  to  roots, 
terminations  and  other  peculiarities;  2. 
Consiruing  licssons  corresponding  with 
those  of  Part  I.,  exemplifying  Greek  Ac- 
cidence  and    Syntax ;    also  the   greater 
part  of  the  "  Anabasis,"  Book  I. ;  3.  Easy 
English  Exercises,  corresponding  with 
the    Lessons,    and    formed  only   of   the 
Words  of  Parts  I.  and  II..  also  exempli- 
fying both  Accidence  and  Syntax. 
By  THE  Rev.  JAMES  PYCROFT,  B    A., 
In  One  'Vol.  \2mo.    50  Cents. 
"The   plan    .s  excellent,  and  will   tend 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  acfiuisiiion  of  the 
two   languages.      By   diligent   practice   in 
these  lessons  and  voca!»ularics.  the  pupil 
becomes  progressively  master  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties  that  obstruct  his  early  progress, 
and  gradually  attains  to  a  well-grounded 
knowledge,  and  conseciiient  relish,  of  the 
beaut  ies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  idioms    — 
John  Bull. 
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